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“-the notea that rung 

From the wild harp, which silent hung 
* By silver Avon's Italy shore, 

Till twice on hundred years rolled o'er; 

When she, the bold enchantress, came, 

With tearless hand, and heart on flame! 

From thfe polo willow snatched the treasure, 

And swept it with a kindred measure, 

Till Avon's swans, wltilo rung the grove 
With Monfort’s hate and Basil's love. 

Awakening at the inspired strain, 

Deemed their own Slmkspeare lived again.'* 

• Sis Wat.ticr Scott. 
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IS 


some of those event* more clearly to oar un¬ 
derstanding, than the minute detail* of osten¬ 
sible policy. A judicious selection of those 
circumstances which characterize the spirit 
of an associated mob* paltry and ludicrous as 
some of them may appear, will oftentimes 
convey to our minds a clearer idea why cer¬ 
tain laws and privileges were demanded and 
agreed to, than a methodical explanation of 
their causes. An historian who has examin¬ 
ed human nature himself, and likewise at¬ 
tends to the pleasure which developing and 
tracing it does ever convey to others, will 
employ our understanding as well os our 
memory with his pages; and if this is not 
doao, he will impose upon the latter a very 
difficult task, in retaining what she is'con¬ 
cerned with alej^g. 

In argumentative and philosophical wri¬ 
tings, the e ffeqf which the author's reasoning 
produces on our minds depends not entirely 
on the justness of it. The images and exam- 

f iles that he calls to his aid to explain and il- 
ustr&te his meaning, will very much affect 
the attention we are able to bestow upon it, 
and consequently the auickncss with which 
we shall apprehend, ana the force with which 
it will impress us. These are selected from 
animated and unanimated nature^ from the 
habits, manners, and characters of men; and 
though that image or example, whatever it 
may bo in itself, which brings out his mean- 
in f most clearly, ought to be preferred before 
every other, yet of two equal in tliis respect, 
that which is drawn from tlic moot interesting 
source will please us the most at the time, 
and most lastingly take hold of our minds. 
An argument supported with vivid and inter¬ 
esting illustration will long be remembered 
when many equally important and clear are 
forgotten; ana a work where many such oc¬ 
cur, will be held in higher estimation by the 
generality of men. than one, its superior, 
perhaps, in ocntcncss, perspicuity , and good 
sense. 

Our desire to know what men are in the 
closet as well os in the field, by the blazing 
hearth and at the social board, os well os in 
the council and the throne, is very imperfect¬ 
ly gratified by real history;'Romance writers, 
therefore, stepped boldly forth to supply the 
deficiency; and tale writers and novel writers, 
of many descriptions, followed after. If they 
have not been very skilful in their delinea¬ 
tions of nature; if they have represented men 
and women speaking and actin^^pncn and 
women never did speak or act; if they have 
caricatured both our virtues and our vices; 
if they have given us such pure and unmix¬ 
ed, or such heterogeneous combinations of 
character as real life never presented, and yet 
have pleased and interested us, let it not bo 
imputed to the dillness of man in discerning 
what is genuinely natural in himself. There 
Ste many inclinations belonging to us, besides 
this great master-propensity of which I am 
treating. Our lope or the grand, the beauti¬ 
ful* the novel, and above all of the marvel- 
louf, $ very strong; and if we are richly fed 


with what we have a good relish for, we may 
bo weaned to forget our native and favourite 
aliment. Yet we can never so far forget it, 
but that wc shall cling to, and acknowledge 
it again, whenever it is presented before us. 
In a work abounding with the marvellous 
and unnatural, if the author has any how 
stumbled upon an unsophisticated genuine 
stroke of nature, we slum immediately per¬ 
ceive and be delighted with it, though we are 
foolish enough to admire, at the —mw time, 
all the nonsense with which it is surrounded. 
After all the wonderful incidents, dark mys¬ 
teries, and secrets revealed, which eventful 
novel so liberally presents to us; after the 
beautiful fairy ground, and even the grand 
and aublime scenes of nature with whicn de¬ 
scriptive novel so often enchants us; those 
works which most strongly cliarocterize hu¬ 
man nature in the middling and lower classes 
of society, where it is to bo discovered hfw 
stronger and more unequivocal marks, wul 
over be the most popular. For though great 
pains have been taken in our higher senti¬ 
mental novels to interest us in the delicacies, 
embarrassments, and artificial distresses of 
the more refined port of society, they hast 
never been able to cope in the public opin¬ 
ion with these. The one is a dressed and 
beautiful pleasure ground, in which wo are 
enchanted foi a while, amongst the delicate 
and unknown plants of artful cultivation: 
the other is a rough forest of our native land; 
the oak, the elm, the hazel, and the bramble 
are there; and amidst the endless varieties 
of its paths we can wander forever. Into 
whatever scenes the novelist may conduct 
us, what objects soever he may present to 
our view, still is our attention most sensibly 
awake to every touch faithful to nature; still 
arc we upon the watch for everything that 
speaks to us of ourselves. 

The fair field of what is properly called 
poetry, is enriched with so many beauties, 
that in it wc are often tempted to forget what 
we really arc, and what kind of beings wo 
belong to. Who in the cnclmnted regions of 
simile, metaphor, allegory, and description, 
can remember the plain order of things in 
this every-day world? From heroes whose 
majestic forms rise like a lofty tower, whose 
eyes ure lightning, whose arms arc irresistible, 
whoso course is like the storms of heaven, 
bold and exalted sentiments we shall readily 
receive; and shall not examine them very 
accurately by that rule of nature which our 
own breast prescribes to us. A shepherd, 
whose sheep, with fleeces of purest snow, 
browzc the flowery herbage of the most beau¬ 
tiful rallies; whose flute is ever melodious, 
and whoso shepherdess is ever crowned with 
roses: whose every care is love, will not be 
called very strictly to account for the lofti¬ 
ness and refinement of his thoughts. The 
fair Nymph who sighs out her sorrows to the 
conscious and compassionate wilds; whose 
eyes gleam like the bright drops of heaven j 
whose loose tresses stream to the breeze, may 
say what she pleases with impunity. I wi|l 
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venture, however, to say, that amidst all this 
• decoration aad armament, all this loftiness 
»and refinement, let one simple trait of the hu- 
'man heart, one expression of passion genuine 
•and true to nature^ be introduced, and it will 
stand forth alone in the boldness of reality, 
whilst the false sad unnatural around it, fade 
away iy>on erery side, like the rising exhala¬ 
tions of the morning. With admiration, and 
often with enthusiasm, we proceed on our 
way through the grand and the beautiful im¬ 
ages, raised to our imagination by the lofty 
epic muse: bat what, even herr, are those 
things that strike upon the heart; that we 
feel and remember ? Neither tho descriptions 
of war, the sound of the trumpet, the clang¬ 
ing of arms, the combat of heroes, nor the 
death of the mighty, will interest our minds 
like the fell of the feeble stranger, who sim¬ 
ply expresses the anguish of his soul, at the 
thoughts of that far-distant home which he 
must never return to again, and closes his 
eyes amongst the ignoble and forgotten ; like 
the timid stripling goaded by the shame of 
reproach, who urges his trembling steps to 
the fight, and falls like a tender flower bc- 
fere the first blast of winter. How often will 
some simple pictures of this kind be all that 
remains upon our minds of the terrific and 
magnificent battle, whose description wc have 
read with admiration ? How comes it that 
we relish so much the episodes of an heroic 
poem? It cannot merely be that we ore 
pleased with a resting place where wc enjoy 
the variety of contrast; for were the poem 
of the simple and familiar kind, and an epi¬ 
sode after the heroic style introduced into it, 
ninety readers out of a hundred would pass 
over it altogether. It is not that we meet 
such a story, so situated, with a kind of sym¬ 
pathetic good will, as in passing through a 
country of castles and of palaces, wc should 
pop unawares upon some humble cottage, 
resembling the dwellings of our own native 
land, and gase upon it with afl*ec.tion. The 
highest pleasures we receive from poetry, as 
well as from the real objects which surround 
us tn the world, are derived from the sympa¬ 
thetic interest we all take in beings like 
ourselves: and I will even venture to say, 
that were the grandest scenes which can en¬ 
ter into the imagination of man, presented to 
our view, and aU reference to man completely 
shut out from our thoughts, the objects that' 
composed it would convey to our minds little 
better than dry ideas of magnitude, color, and 
form; and the remembrance of them would 
rest upon our minds like the measurement 
and distances of the planets. 

If the study of human nature then, is so 
pseful to the poet, the novelist, the historian, 
and the philosopher, of how much greater im¬ 
portance must it be to the dramatic writer ? 
To them it is a powerful auxiliary, to him it 
is the centre ana strength of the battle. If 
characteristic views of human nature enliven 
not their pages, there are many excellencies 
with which they eon, in some degree, make 
pp for the deficiency; it is what wo receive 


from them with pleasure rather than demand. 
But in his works, no richness of invention. 

. e« _l__ H_ a * 


represent to you their great characters from 
the cradle to the tomb. They may represent 
them in any mood or temper, and under the 
influence of any passion which they see prop¬ 
er, without being obliged to put words into 
their mouths, those gn at betrayers of the 
feigned and adopted. They may relate'evefy 
circumstance, however trifling and minute, 
that serves to developc their tempers and dis¬ 
positions. They tell us what kind of people 
they intend their men and women to be, and 
as such wc receive them. If they are to 
move us with any scene o^diatress, every 
circumstance regarding the parties concerned 
in it, how they looked, how ttey zqpved, how • 
they sighed, how the tears gushed from their 
eyes, how the very light ana shadow fell upon 
them, is carefully described; and the few 
tilings that are given them to say along with 
all this assistance, must be very unnatural in¬ 
deed if we refuse to sympathise with them. 
£ut the characters of tho drama must speak 
directly for themselves. Under the influence 
of every passion, humor, and impression; 
in the artificial veilings of hypocrisy and cer¬ 
emony, in tho openness of freedom and con¬ 
fidence. and in tnc lonely hour of meditation 


pect to find them creatures like ourselves; 
and if they arc untrue to nature, wc feel that 
we arc imposed upon. 

As in other workB deficiency in character¬ 
istic truth may be compensated by excellen¬ 
cies of a different kind, in the drama, charac¬ 
teristic truth will compensate every other 
defeat. Nay, it will do what appears a con¬ 
tradiction* one strong genuine stroke of na¬ 
ture will cover a multitude of sins, even 
against nature herself. When we meet in 
some scene of a good play a very fine stroke 
of Lliia kind, we are apt to become so intoxi¬ 
cated with it, and so perfectly convinced of 
the author’s grcft. knowledge of the human 
heart, that we are unwilling to suppose the 
whole of it has not been suggested by the 
tame penetrating spirit. Many well-meaning 
enthusiastic critics have ^iven themselves 
a great deal of trouble in this way ; and have 
shut th^0f ca most ingeniously against the 
fair light of nature for tho very love of it. 
They nave converted, in their great seal, sen¬ 
timents palpably false, both in regard to the 
character and situation of the persons who ut¬ 
ter them, sentiments which a child or a clown 
would detect, into the most skilful depart¬ 
ments of the heart. I can think of no strong¬ 
er instance to show how powerfully this love 
of nature dwells within us.* • • 

* It appears to me a very strong testimony of 
the excellence of our great national Dronmtist, 
that so many people have been employed V|Ld4^ 
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Formed as wo are with theao sympathetic 
propensities in regard to our own species, it is 
not at all wondemil that theatrical exhibition 
has become the graiyi and favourite amuse* 
ment of every nation into which it has been 
introduced. Savages will, in the wild con- 

• tortions of a dance, shape out some rude story 
..^ expre ssive of character or passion, and suen 

a aSRoe will give more delight to their com- 

• panions than tlic most artfulexcrtions of ngil* 
I^y. Children in their gambols will make out 
a mimic representation of the manners, char* 
actors, and passions of grown men and women; 
and such a pastime will animate and delight 
them much more than a treat of tho daintiest 
sweetmeats, or the handling of the gaudiest 
toys. Eagerly as it i* enjoyed by tnc rude 
and the young*4o the polished and the ripe 
in years it is still the most interesting amuse* 
ment. Oar taste for it is durable as it is 
universal. Independently of those circum¬ 
stances which first introduced it, the world 
would not have long been without it. The 
progress of society would soon have brought 
it forth *, and men, in tho whimsical decora¬ 
tions of fancy, would have displayed the cha¬ 
racters and actions of their heroes, the folly 
and absurdity of their fellow-citizens, had no 
Priests of Bacchus ever existed.* 


ing out obscure and refined beauties, in what ap¬ 
pear to ordinary observation his very defects. 
Men, it may be said, do so merely to snow their 
own superior penetration and ingenuity. But 
granting this: what could make other men listen 
to them, and listen so greedily too, if it were not 
that they have received from the works of Shak- 
speare, pleasure far beyond what the most perfect 
pcfttical compositions of a different character can 
afford? 

* Though the progress of society would have 
given us the Drama, independently of the partic¬ 
ular cause of its first commencement, the pecu¬ 
liar circumstances connected with its engin have 
had considerable influence upon its character and 
style, in the ages through which it has passed 
even to our day, and still will continue to affect 
it. Homer had long preceded the dramatic poets 
of Greece 5 poetry was in a high state of cultiva¬ 
tion when they began to writes; and their style, 
the construction of their pieces, and the charac¬ 
ters of their heroes were different from what they 
would have been, had theatrical exhibitions been 
the invention of an earlier age or a ruder people. 
Their works were represented to on auaienre, 
already accustomed to near long poems rehearsed 
at their public games, and the feast* cMkeir gods. 
A play, with the principal characters of which 
they were previously acquainted} in which thqir 
great men and heroes, in the most beautiful lan¬ 
guage, complained of their rigorous fate, but 
piously submitted to the will of the gods; in 
which sympathy was chiefly excited by tender 
and affecting sentiments s in which |^rong bursts 
of passion were few ; and in which whole scenes 
frequently. passed, without giving the actors any 
thing to do but to speak, was not too insipid for 
them. Had the drama been tho invontion of a 
leas cultivated naticA, more of action and of pas- 
aion svcyild have been introduced into it. It 
woo d haVe been more irregular! more imperfect. 


In whatever age or country the Drama 
might have taken its rise, Tragedy would 
have been the first-born of ita children. For 
every nation has its great men, and ita great 
events upon record; and to represent their* 
own forefathers struggling with those difficul- • 
ties, and braving those dangers, of which 
they h&ve heard with admiration, and the ef¬ 
fects of which they still, perhaps, experience,, 
would certainly have been) the moct animat* 
ing subject for tJie poet, and the most inters 
I'm ting for his audience, even independently 
of the natural inclination we all so universal¬ 
ly ehow for' scenes of horror and distress, of 
passion and heroic exertion. Tragedy would i 
nave been the first child of the Drama, for* 
the same reasons that have mode heroic bel- • 
lad, with all its battles, murders, and disas¬ 
ters, the earliest poetical' compositions of eve-- 
ry country. 

Wo behold heroes and great men at a die- • 
tance, unmasked by those small but distin¬ 
guishing features of the mind, which give a 
certain individuality to mtch an infinite vari¬ 
ety of similar beings, in* the near and familiar 
intercourse of life. Tliey appear to us from 
this view like distant mountains, whose dsr& 
outlines we trace in the clear horizon, bat the 
varieties of whose roughened sides, shaded 
with heath and brushwood, and seamed with* 
many a cleft, we perceive not. When acci¬ 
dental anecdote reveals to us any weakness 
or peculiarity belonging to them, we start 
upon it like a discovery. They are mode* 
known to us in history only, by the great- 
events they are connected with, and the part 
they have taken in extraordinary or impor¬ 
tant transactions. Even in poetry and re-^ 
manco, with the exception of some love story 
interwoven with the main events of their lives, 
they are seldom more intimately made known 
to us. To Tragedy it belongs to lead them 


more varied, more interesting. From poor be¬ 
ginnings it would have advanced in a p r ogres s ive 
state: and succeeding poets, not having tbosr 
polished and admired originals to look back upon r 
would hare presented their respective contempo¬ 
raries with the produce of a free and unbridled 
imagination. A different class of poets woal& 
most likely have been called into existence. The 
latent powers of men are called forth by con¬ 
templating those works in which they find any 
thing congenial to their own peculiar talents > 
and if the field , wherein they conld have worked, 
is already enriched with a produce unsuited to 
thoir cultivation, they think not of entering it at 
all. Men, therefore, whose natural turn of mind 
led them to labor, to reason, to refine and exalt, 
have caught their animation from the beauties or 
the Grecian Drama; and they who, perhaps, 
ought only to have been our Critics heve become 
our Poets. I mean not, however, in any degree 
to depreciate the works of the ancients; a greet 
deal we have {rained by those beautiful composi¬ 
tions; and what we have lost by them it Is 
impossible to compute. Very strong genius will 
sometimes break through every disadvantage of 
circumstances: Shaktpeare has arisen in this 
country, and we ought not to complain. 
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forward to our nearer regard, in all the distin¬ 
guishing varieties which nearer inspection 
discovers j with tlie passions, the humors, the 
weaknesses, the prejudices of men. It is for 
her to present to us the great and magnani¬ 
mous hero, who appears to our distant view 
os a superior being, as a god, softened down 
with those smaller frailties and imperfections 
which enable us to glory in, and claim kin¬ 
dred to his virtues. It is for her to exhibit to 
us tho daring and ambitious man planning his 
dark designs, and executing his bloody pur¬ 
poses^ marked with those appropriate charac¬ 
teristics, which distinguish him as an individ¬ 
ual of that class; and agitated with those va¬ 
ried pasaions, which disturb the mind of luun 
when he is engaged in the commission of 
such deeds. It is for her to point out to us 
the brave and impetuous warrior struck with 
those visitations of nature, which, iu certain 
situations, will unnerve the strongest arm, 
and make the boldest heart tremble. It is for 
her to show the tender, gentle, and unassum¬ 
ing mind animated with that fire which, by 
the provocation of circumstances, will give to 
the kindest heart tho ferocity and keenness 
6 f a tiger. It is for her to present to us the 
great and striking characters that are to be 
found amongst men, in a way which tlie po¬ 
et, the novelist, and tlie liistoriun can but im¬ 
perfectly attempt. But above all, to her, and 
to her onlv it belongs to unveil to us the hu¬ 
man mind under tile dominion of those strong 
and fixed passions, which, seemingly unpro¬ 
voked by outward circumstances, will from 
small beginnings brood within the breast, till 
all the better dispositions, all tho fair gifts of 
nature are borne down before them; those 
passions which conceal tiumisclvcs from tlie 
observation of inen; which cannot unbosom 
themselves even to the dearest friend; and 
can. oftentimes, only give their fulness vent 
in tlie lonely desert, or in the darkness of 
midnight. For who liatli followed the great 
man into his secret closet, or stood by the side 
of his nightly conch, and heard those excla¬ 
mations of tho soul which heaven alone inay 
hear, that the historian should be able to in¬ 
form us ? and what form of story, what mode 
of rehearsed speech will communicate to us 
those feelings, whose irregular bursts, abrupt 
transitions, sudden pauses, and half-uttered 
suggestions, scorn all harmony of measured 
verse, mil method and order of relation ? 

On the first part of this task her Bards have 
eagerly exerted their abilities: and some 
amongst them, taught by strong original ge¬ 
nius to deal immediately with Human nature 
and their own hearts, have labored in it suc¬ 
cessfully. But in presenting to us those 
views of great characters, and of the human 
mind in difficult and trying situations which 
peculiarly belong to Tragedy, the far greater 
proportion, even of those who may be consid¬ 
ered as respectable dramatic poets, have very 
much foiled. From the beauty of those orig¬ 
inal dramas to which, they have ever looked 
back with admiration, they have been tempt¬ 
ed to prefer the embellishments of poetry to 


faithfully delineated nature. They have been 
more occupied in considering the works of 
tlie great dramatists who have gone before 
them, and the effects produced by their writ¬ 
ings, than the varieties of human character 
which first furnished materials for those 
works, or those principles in tho mind of man 
by means of which such effects were produc¬ 
ed. Neglecting tlie boundless variety tff'fix¬ 
ture, certain strong outlines of character, cer¬ 
tain bold features of passion, certain .grand 
vicissitudes, and striking dramatic situations, 
have been repeated from one generation to 
another; whilst a pompous and solemn gravi¬ 
ty, which they have supposed to be necessary 
for tlie dignity of tragedy, has excluded al¬ 
most entirely from their works those smaller 
touches of nature, which sojsell develop© the 
mind; and by showing men in theix hours of 
stale and exertion only, they have consequent¬ 
ly shown tliem imperfectly. Thus, great and 
magnanimous heroes^ who bear with majestic 
equanimity every vicissitude of fortune; who 
in every temptation and trial stand forth in 
unshaken virtue like a rock buffo ted by the 
waves; who, encompassed with the most ter¬ 
rible evils, in calm possession of their souls, 
reason upon tile difficulties of their state; 
and, even upon the brink of destruction, pro¬ 
nounce long culogiuins on virtue, in the most 
elnoucnt and beautiful language, have been 
held forth to our view os objects of imitation 
and interest, as though tiny had entirely 
forgotten that it is only for creatures like our¬ 
selves that we feel, and therefore, only from 
creatures like ourselves that we receive tlie 
instruction of example.* Thus passionate 
and impetuous warriors, who are proud, irri¬ 
table, and vindictive, but generous, daring, 
and disinterested; setting their lives at a pin s 
fee for the good of others, but incapable of 
curbing their own humour of a moment to gain 
the whole world for themselves; who will 
pluck tiiesorbs of heaven from their places, 
and crush the whole universe in one grasp, 
are called forth to kindle in our souls the gen¬ 
erous contempt of everything abject and base; 
but with an effect proportionally feeble, as 
the hero is made to exceed in courage and 


* To a being perfectly free from all human 
infirmity our sympathy refuses to extend. Our 
.Saviour himself, whose character is so beautiful, 
and so harmoniously consistent : in whom, with 
outward proofs of his mission less strong than 
those thdKre offered to us, I should still be 
compelled to believe, from being utterly unablo 
to conceive how the idea of such a character 
could enter into the imagination of man, never 
touches the heart more nearly than when he says, 
“ Father, let this cup pan from me/ 1 Had he 
been represented to us in all the unshaken 
strength o£thsee tragic heroes, his disciples 
would have made fewer converts, and his pre¬ 
cepts would have been listened to coldly. Ploys 
in which heroes of this kind are held forth, and 
whose aim is, indeed, honorable and praise¬ 
worthy, have been admired b¥ the cultivated and 
refined, but the tears of the simple, the apptatse* 
of tho young and untaught have been wantii^ 
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fire what the standard of humanity will agree 
to.* Thus, tender and pathetic lovers, full 
of the most gentle affections, the most amia¬ 
ble dispositions, and the most cxouisltc feel¬ 
ings ; who present their defenceless bosoms 
to the storms of this rude world in all the 
graceful weakness of sensibility, arc mode to 
sigh out their sorrows in one unvaried strain 
wMfaidicd pathos, whilst this constant demand 
upon our feelings makes us absolutely incapa¬ 
ble of answering it.f Thus, also, tyrants arc 
represented os monsters of cruelty, unmixed 
with any feelings of humanity; and villains 
os delighting in all manner of treachery and 
deceit, and acting upon many occasions, for 
the very love of villany itself; though the 
perfectly wicked are as ill fitted for the pur¬ 
poses of wumipg, as the* perfectly virtuous 


• In nli flurli^uo imitations of tragedy, those 
plays in which this hero is pre-eminent, are al¬ 
ways exposed to bear tlie great brunt of tlie ridi¬ 
cule, which proves how popular they have been, 
and how many poets, and good ones too, have 
boon employed upon them. That they have been 
so popular, however, is not owing to tlie intrin¬ 
sic merit of the characters they represent, bqf 
their opposition to those mean and contemptible 
qualities belonging to human nature, of which 
we are most ashamed. Resides, there is some¬ 
thing in the human mind, independently of its 
love of applause, which inclines it to boast. 
This is ever the attendant of that elasticity of 
soul, which makes us lxjund up from the touch 
of o|ipression : and if there is nothing in the ac¬ 
companying circumstances to create disgust, or 
suggest suspicions of their sincerity, (ns in real 
life is commonly the ease,) we are very apt to be 
carried along with the boasting of others. Let 
us in good earnest believe that a uian is capable 
of achieving nil that human courage can achieve, 
and we shall suffer him to talk of impossibilities. 
Amidst all their pomp of words, therefore, our 
admiration of such heroes is readily excited, (for 
the understanding is more easily deceived than 
the heart;) but how stands our syinjtithy affect¬ 
ed ? As no caution nor foresight, on their own 
account, is over sulTcietl to occupy tlie thoughts 
of such bold disinterested beings, wc are the 
more incliuod to care for them, and to take an 
interest in their fortune through the course of 
the play : yet, as their souls are uuappalJcd by 
any thing; as pain and death nre not at all re¬ 
garded by them; and ns wc have seen them very 
ready to plunge their own swonU into their own 
bosoms, on no very weighty occasion, perhaps, 
their death distresses us but little, and they com¬ 
monly fall unwept. 

| Were it not, that in tragedies wrore those 
heroes preside, tlie same soil tones of sorrow arc 
so often repeated in our ears, till wo are perfect¬ 
ly tired of it, they arc more fitted to interest: us 
tnrui any other; both because in seeing them, we 
own the ties of kindred between ouraolvcs and 
the frail mortals wc laraont; and sympathise with 
the weakness of mortality un mixed with any thing 
to degrade or disgust; and also, because the mis¬ 
fortunes, "which form the story of the play, are 
frequently ofthe more familiar and domestic kind. 
A king driven from his throne, will not move our 
sympathy so strongly, as a private man torn from 
the bo Jam of his family. 


are for those of example.^ This spirit of imi¬ 
tation, and attention to effect, has likewise 
confined them very much in their choice of 
situations and ovents to bring their great char¬ 
acters into action: rebellions, conspiracies, 
contentions forempire, and rivalships in love, 
have alone been thought worthy of trying 
those heroes; and palaces and dungeons the 
only places magnificent or solemn enough for 
them to appear in. 

They have, indeed, from this regard to the 
works of preceding authors, and great atten¬ 
tion to the beauties of composition, and to dig¬ 
nity of design, enriched their plays with much 
striking ana sometimes sublime imagery, lof¬ 
ty thoughts, and virtuous sentiments; but in 
striving so eagerly to excel in those tilings 
that belong to tragedy in common with many 
other compositions, they have very much neg¬ 
lected those that are peculiarly her own. As 
far as they have been led aside from the fipt 
labors of a tragic poet by a desire to commu¬ 
nicate more perfect moral instruction, their 
motive lias been respectable, and they merit 
our esteem. But this praiseworthy end has 
been injured instead of promoted by their 
mode or pursuing it. Every species of moAl 
writing lias its own way of conveying instruc¬ 
tion, which it can never, but with disadvan¬ 
tage, exchange for any other. The Drama 
improves un by the knowledge wo acquire of 
our own minus, from the natural desiro wo 
have to look into the thoughts, and observe 
tlie behaviour of others. Tragedy brings to 
our view, men placed in those elevated situa¬ 
tions, exposed to those great trials, and en¬ 
gaged in those extraordinary transactions, in 
winch few of us are called upon to act. As 
examples applicable to ourselves, therefore, 
they can but fi^cbly affect us; it is only from 
the enlargement of our ideas in regard to hu¬ 
man nature, from that admiration of virtue 
and abhorrence of via* which they excite, that 
we can expect to be improved by them. Blit 
if they ure not represented to us as real and 
natural characters, the lessons wc are taught 
from their conduct nnd their sentiments will 
bo no more to us, than (hose which wereocive 
from tlie pages of the |>oet or the moralist. 

X 1 have said nothing hero in regard to (feraalo 
character, though in many tragedies it is brought 
forward as the principal one of tho piece, because 
what 1 have said of the above characters is like¬ 
wise applicable to it. I believe there is no 
man that ever lived, who has liehavcd in a cer¬ 
tain manner on a certain occasion, who has not 
had amongst women some corresponding spirit, 
who, on the like occasion, and every way simi¬ 
larly Circumstanced, would have behaved in the 
like manner. With some degree of softening 
and refinement, each class of the tragic heroes 
I havo mentioned has its corresponding one 
amongst the heroines. The tender and pathetic 
no doubt has the most numerous, but the great 
and magnanimous is not without it. and the paa- 
sionato and impetuous boosts of one by no 
meanp inconsiderable in numbers, and drawn 
sometimes to tho ftill as passionate and impetu¬ 
ous as itself. 
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But the lost part of the task which I have 
mentioned as peculiarly belonging to trage¬ 
dy, unveiling the human mind under the do¬ 
minion of those strong and fixed passions, 
which, seemingly unprovoked by outward 
circumstances, will from small beginnings 
brood within the breast, till all the better dis¬ 
positions, all the fair gifts of nature are borne 
down before them, her poets in general have 
entirely neglected, and even her first and 
greatest liavc but imperfectly attempted. 
Tliey have mode use of the passions to mnrk 
their several characters, and animate their 
scenes, rather than to open to our view the 
nature and portraitures of those great disturb¬ 
ers of the human breast, with whoui we are 
all, more or less, called upon to contend. 
With their strong and obvious features, there¬ 
fore, they have been presented to us, stripped 
almost entirely of those less obstrusive, but 
not less discriminating traits, which mark 
them in their actual operation. To trace 
them in their rise and progress in the heart, 
seems but rarely to have been the object of 
any dramatist. Wo commonly find the charac¬ 
ters of a tragedy affected by the passions in a 
transient, loose, unconnected manner; or if 
tney are represented as under the permanent 
infhicncc of the more powerful ones, they 
ore generally introduced to our notice in ihc 
very height of their fury, when nil that timid¬ 
ity, irresolution, distrust, and a thousand del¬ 
icate traits, which make tlie infancy of every 
great passion more interesting, perhaps, tliau 
its full-blown strength, arc lied. The im¬ 
passioned character is generally brought into 
view under those irresistible attacks of their 
power, which it is impossible to repel; whilst 
those gradual steps that lend him into this 
state, in some of which a stand might have 
been mode against the fix*, arc left entirely 
in the shade. Those passions that may lx* 
suddenly excited, and are of short duration, 
os anger, fear, and oftentimes jealousy, may 
in this manner lie fully represented; but 
those great masters of the soul, ambition, 
hatred, love, every passion that is permanent 
in jts nature, and varied in progress, if rep¬ 
resented to us but in one stage of its course, 
is represented imperfectly. It is a charac¬ 
teristic of the more powerful jxmsions, tliat 
they will increase and nourish themselves on 
▼cry slender aliment; it is from within that they 
are chiefly supplied with what they feed on > 
and it is in contending with opposite passions 
and affections of thn mind that we best dis¬ 
cover their strength, not with events. But 
in tragedy it is events more frequently tlin 
opposite affections which are opposed to 
them; and those often of such force and 
magnitude, that the passions themselves art 
almost obscured by tnc splendor and impor¬ 
tance of the transactions to which they are 
attached. Besides being thus confined and 
mutilated, the passions liave been, in the 
greater part of our tragedies, deprived of the 
very power of making themselves known. 
Bold and figurative language belongs pecu¬ 
liarly to them. Poets, admiring those bold 


expressions which a mind, laboring with 
’dcos too strong to be conveyed in the ordi¬ 
nary forms of speech, wildly throws out, 
taking earth, sea, and sky, every thing great 
and terrible in nature? to imngc forth the 
violence of its feelings, borrowed them gladly, 
to adorn the calm sentiments of their premed¬ 
itated song. It has therefore been thought • 
that the less animated parts of tragedy mjyjit 
be so embellished and enriched. In doing 
tliis, however, the {Missions liavc been rob- * 
bed of their native prerogative; and in •adorn¬ 
ing with their strong ligures and lofty ex¬ 
pressions the calm speeches of tJic unruffled, 
it is found that, when they arc called upon 
to raise their voice, the power of distinguish¬ 
ing themselves has boon token away. This 
is an injury by no means compensated, but 
very greatly aggravated, b^embel fishing, in 
return, the speeches of {Mission with the. 
ingenious conceits, and coi^lrt^ similes of 
premeditated thought.* There are ninny 
other things regarding the mnnncr in wliicu 
dramatic poets have generally brought forward 
the passions in tragedy, to the greatest pre¬ 
judice of that effect they are naturally fitted 
to produce upon the mind, which l forbear 
\o mention, lest they should too much in¬ 
crease* the length of this discourse; and leave 
nn impression on the mind of my reader, that 
I write more in the sjxrit of criticism than 
becomes one, who is about to bring before 
the public a work, with, doubtless, many 
faults and imperfections on its head. 

From this general view, which l have en¬ 
deavoured to communicate to my reader of 
tragedy, and those principles in the human 
mind upon which the success of her effort* 
depends, I have been led to believe, that an 
attempt to write u scries of tragedies, of sim¬ 
pler construction, less embellished with poeti¬ 
cal decorations, less constrained by that lofly 
seriousness which lias so generally been 
considered as necessary for the support of 
tragic dignity, and in which the chief object 
should be to delineate the progress of the 
higher passions in the human breast, each 
play exhibiting a particular passion, might 
not be unacceptable to the public. And I 
have been the arm re readily induced to act 
upon tliis idea, because T nm confident, that 
tragedy, written upon tills plan, is fitted to 
produce stronger moral effect than upon any 
other. I liave said tliat tragedy, in represent¬ 
ing to us great characters struggling with 
difficulties and placed in situations of emi¬ 
nence and danger, in which few of ns hnvo 
any chance of being called upon to act, con¬ 
veys its moral efficacy to our minds*by the 

" t '■ 11 — ■ 1 — 

* This, perhaps, more than any thing else him 
injured tho higher scenes of tragedy. For hav¬ 
ing made such free use of bold hyperbolical 
language in the inferior parts, the poet, when 
he arrives at the Highly impassioned,‘sinks iflto 
total inability: or irne will force himself to rise 
•till higher on tho wing, flics beyond nature- 
altogether, into tho regions of bombast and non - 
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enlarged views which it gives to us of human 
nature, by the admiration of virtue and ex¬ 
ecration of vice which it excites, and not by 
the examples it holds^ up for our immediate 
application. But in opening to us the heart 
of man under the influence of those passions 
to which all arc liable, this is not the case. 
‘Those strong passions that, with small os- 
•aotanee from outward circumstances, work 
, their way in the heart till they become tlio 
tyrannical masters of it, carry on a similar 
operation in the breast of the Monarch, and 
the man of low degree. It exhibits to us the 
mind of man in thut state when wc arc moot 
curious to look into it, and is equally interest 
ing to all. Discrimination of character is a 
turn of mind, though more common than we 
arc aware of, which every body docs not 
possess; but to the expressions of passion. 

• particularly string passion, the dullest mina 
is awake; and its true unsophisticated lan¬ 
guage the dullest understanding will not 
misinterpret. To hold up for our example 
those peculiarities in disposition and inodes 
of thinking which nature has fixed upon us, 
or which long and early habit has incorporated 
with onr original selves, is almost desiring 
us to remove the everlasting mountains, to 
take away the native land-marks of the soul; 
but represent!ng the passions, brings before 
us the operation of a tempest that rages out 
its time and passes away. We cannot, it is 
true, amidst its wild uproar, listen to the 
voice of reason, and savo ourselves from de¬ 
struction ; but wc can foresee its coming, we 
can mark its rising signs, wo can know the 
situations that wiU most expose us to its rage, 
and wt> can shelter our heads from the com¬ 
ing blast. To chango a certain disposition 
ofmind which makes ns view objects in a 
particular light, and thereby, oftentimes, un¬ 
known to ourselves, influences our conduct 
and manners, is utmost impossible; but in, 
checking and subduing those visitations of 
the soul, whose causes and effects we are 
aware of, every one may make considerable 
progress, if he proves not entirely successful. 
Above oil, looking back to the first rise, and 
tracing the progress of passion, points out to 
us those stages in the approach of the enemy, 
when he might have liecn combated most 
successfully; and where the suffering him 
to pass may be considered ns occasioning all 
the misery that ensues. 

Comedy presents to ns men, as we End 
them in the ordinary intercoum^of the 
world, with all the weaknesses, folues, ca¬ 
price, prejudices, and absurdities which a 


is her task to exhibit them engaged in the 
busy turmoil of ordinary life, harassing and 
perplexing themselves with the endless pur¬ 
suits of avarice, vanity, and pleasure: and 
engaged with those smaller trials or the 
mffia, by which men am most apt to be over¬ 
come, and from wliich ho, who could have 
supported with honpr the attack of great oc¬ 
casions, will oflentimes come off most shame¬ 
fully foiled. It belongs to her to show the 


varied fashions and manners of the world) 
as, from the spirit of vanity, caprice, and im¬ 
itation they go on in swin ana endless suc- 
ccssion ; ana those disagreeable or absurd pe* 
culiantics attached to particular classes and 
conditions in society. It is for her also to 
represent men under the influence of the 
stronger passions ; and to trace the rise and 
progress of them in the heart, in such situa¬ 
tions, and attended with such circumstohces, 
as take off their sublimity, and the interest 
wc naturally take in a perturbed mind. It is 
hers to exhibit those terrible tyrants of the 
soul, Whose ungovernable rage has struck us 
so often with dismay, like wild beasts tied to 
a post, who growl and paw before us, for 
our derision and sport. In pour tray ing the 
characters of men she has this advantage 
over tragedy, that the smallest traits of na¬ 
ture, with the smallest circumstances which 
servo to bring them forth, may by her bf 
displayed, however ludicrous and trivial in 
themselves, without any ceremony. And in 
developing the passions she enjoys a similar 
advantage; for they often more strongly be¬ 
tray themselves when touched by those small 
and familiar occurrences which cannot, con¬ 
sistently with the effect it is intended to pro¬ 
duce, t>e admitted into tragedy. 

As tragedy has been very much cramped in 
her endeavors to exalt und improve the mind, 
by that spirit of imitation and confinement in 
her successive writers, which the l>cauty of 
her earliest poets first gave rise to, so comedy 
lias been led aside from lier best purposes by 
a different temptation. Those endless chan¬ 
ges in fashions and in manners, which offer 
such obvious and ever-new subjects of ridi¬ 
cule; that infinite variety of tricks and manoeu¬ 
vres by which the ludicrous may be produced, 
and curiosity and laughter excited; the admi¬ 
ration wc so generally bestow upon satirical 
remark, pointed repartee,and wlumsical com¬ 
binations of ideas, have too ollen led her to 
forget the wunner interest wc feel, ami Hie 
more profitable lessons we receive, from genu¬ 
ine representations of nature. The most in¬ 
teresting and instructive class of comedy, 
therefore, the real clinrncterislic, has been 
very much neglected, whilst satirical, witty, 
sentimental, and, above all, busy or circum¬ 
stantial comedy, have usurped the exertions 
of the for greater proportion of Dramatic Wri¬ 
ters. 

In Satirical Comedy, sarcastic and severe 
reflections on the actions and manners of men, 
introduced with neatness, force, and poignan¬ 
cy of expression, into a lively and well-sup¬ 
ported dialogue, of whose gay surface they 
ore the embossed ornaments, make the most 
important and studied port of the work: char-* 
actor is a thing talked of rather than shown. 
The persons of the drama are indebted for 
the discovery of their peculiarities to what is 
said of them, rather than to any thing they 
an: made to say or do for themselves. Much 
incident being unfavourable for studied and 
elegant dialogue, the plot is commonly sim¬ 
ple, and the lew events that compose it nei' 
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ther interesting nor striking. It only affords 
us that kind of moral instruction which an 
essay or a poem could os well haYO conveyed, 
and, though amusingin the closet, is but fee¬ 
bly attractive in thoTheatre.* 

In what I hare termed Witty Comedy, ev- 


and material to dance upon the surface ofthat 
stream, whose shallow currents sparkle in 
perpetual sunbeams, and cast up their bub¬ 
bles to the light. Two or three persons of 
quick thought, and whimsical fancy, who per¬ 
ceive instantaneously the various connections 
of every passing idea, and the significations, 
natural or artificial, wliicli single expressions, 
or particular forms of speech can possibly con¬ 
vey, take the lead through the whole, ana seem 
to communicate their own peculiar talent to 
every creature in the plav. The plot is most 
commonly feeble rather than simple, the inci¬ 
dents being numerous enough, but seldom 
striking or varied. To amuse, and only to 
amuse, is its aim; it pretends not to interest 
nor instruct. It pleases when wc read, more 
than when wo see it represented; and pleases 
still more when we take it up by accident, and 
read but a scene at a time. 

Sentimental Comedy treats of those embar¬ 
rassments, difficulties, and scruples, which, 
though sufficiently distressing to the delicate 
minds who entertain them, arc not powerful 
enough to gratify tlie sympathetic desire we 
all feel to look into the heart of man in diffi- 


vents the ordinary transactions of comedy 
from becoming insipid. In real life, those 
who, from the peculiar frame of their minds, 
feci most of this refined distress, are not gen¬ 
erally communicative upon the subject; and 
those who do feel and talk about it at the 
same time, if any such there be, seldom find 
their friends much inclined to listen to thorn. 
It is not to be supposed, then, long conversa¬ 
tions upon the stage about small sentimental 
niceties, can bo generally interesting. I am 
afraid plays of this kind, as well as works of 
a similar nature, in other departrqpnts of liter¬ 
ature, have only tended to increase amongst 
us a set of sentimental hypocrites; who are 
the same persons of this age that would have 
been the religious ones of another; and are 
daily doing morality the same kind of injury, 
b v subslituti n g the particular excellence which 
tney pretend to possess, for plain simple up¬ 
rightness and rectitude. 

In Busy or Circumstantial Comedy, all those 
ingenious contrivances of lovers, guardians 

* These {days are generally the work of mon, 
whose judgment ana acute observation enable 
them admirably well to generalize, and apply to 
classes of men the remarks they havo made upon 
individuals t jet know not how to dress up, with 
any natural congruity, an imaginary individual 
in the attributes they have assigned to those 


G cmantcs, and chambermaids; that ain- 
[ied bush-fighting amongst closets, screens, 
chests, easy-chairs, and toilet-tables, form a 
gay, varied game of dexterity and invention : 
which, to those who liate played at hide and 
seek, who have crouched down, with beating 
heart, in a dark corner, wliilst the enemy 
groped near the spot; who have joined their 
busy school-mates in many a dccp-laicUyilv' 
to deceive, perplex, and torment the unhappy 
mortals deputed to have the charge of tliem, 
cannot bo seen with indifference. Likekn old 
hunter, who pricks up his ears at the sound 
of the chase, and starts away from the path 
of his journey, so, leaving all wisdom and 
criticism behind us, we follow tho varied chan¬ 
ges of the plot, and stop not for reflection. 
The studious man who wonbLu cessation from 
thought, the indolent man wno dislikes it, and 
all those who, from habit or xircymstanoes, 
live in a state of divorce from tneir own rninds, 
arc pleased with an amusement, in whieli they 
have nothing to do but to open their eyes and 
behold. The moral tendency of it, however, 
is very faulty. That mockery of age and do¬ 
mestic authority, so constantly held forth, has 
ft very bad effect upon the younger part of an 
audience; and that continual lying and deceit 
in tlio first characters of the piece, which is 
necessary for conducting the plot, has a most 
pernicious one- 

But Characteristic Comedy, which repre¬ 
sents to us this motley world of men and wo¬ 
men in which we live, under those circum¬ 
stances of ordinary ana familiar life most fa¬ 
vourable to the discovery of the human heart, 
offers to us a wide field of instruction adapted 
to general application. We find in its varied 
scenes an exercise of the mind analogous to 
that which we all, less or more, find out for 
ourselves, amidst tlie mixed groups of people 
whom wo meet with in society; and wiiich 1 
have already mentioned as an exercise uni¬ 
versally pleasing to man. As the distinctions 
which it ib its highest aim to discriminate, 
are those of nature and not situation, they aro 
judged of by all ranks of men; for a peasant 
will very clearly perceive in the character of 
a peer those native peculiarities which belong 
to him as a man* though ho is entirely at a 
loss in all that regards his manners and ad¬ 
dress as a nobleman. It illustrates to us tho 
general remarks wo have made upon men; 
.and in it we behold, spread before us, plans 
of those original ground-works, upon which 
the genera^ ideas wc havo been taught to con¬ 
ceive of mankind, are founded. It stands but 


the genera^ ideas wc havo been taught to con¬ 
ceive of mankind, are founded. It stands but 
little in need of busy plot, extraordinary in¬ 
cidents, witty repartee, or studied scntiftients. 
It naturally produces tor itself all that it re¬ 
quires. Characters, who are to speak for them¬ 
selves, Who are to bo known by their own 
words and^ actions, not by tho accounts 
that are gfven of them by others, cannot 
well be developed without considerable va¬ 
riety of judicious incident: a smile that is 
raised by some trait of undisguised nature, 
and a laugh that is provoked by some ludi¬ 
crous effect of passion, or clashing of x^pftsi to 
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characters, will be moro pleasing to the gen¬ 
erality of men, than either the one or liio oth¬ 
er when occasioned by a play upon words, or 
a whimsical combination of ideas; and to be¬ 
hold the operation and effects of the different 
propensities and weaknesses of men, will natu¬ 
rally call up intlie mind of the spectator mor¬ 
al reflections more applicable, and more im- 
pwffJlUFC than all the high-sounding senti¬ 
ments with which the graver scenes of Satir¬ 
ical and Sentimental Comedy are so frequently 
iifterlofrdcd. It is much to be regretted, how¬ 
ever, that the eternal introduction of love as 
the grand business of the Drama, and the 
consequent necessity for making tho chief 
persons in it, such, in regard to age, appear¬ 
ance, manners, dispositions, and endowments, 
us ore proper for interesting lovers, has occa¬ 
sioned so much insipid similarity in the high¬ 
er cliaracturs.lt is chiefly, therefore, on the 
second anuiniCTior characters, that the efforts, 
even of our best poets, have been exhaust¬ 
ed : and thus wo are called Upon to be inter¬ 
ested in the fortune of one man, whilst our 
chief uttention is directed to tile character of 
another, which product's a disunion of ideas 
in the mind, injurious to the general effect of 
the whole. From this cause, also, those* 
characteristic varieties have been very much 
neglected, which men present to us in the 
middle stages of life j when they arc too old 
for lovers or the confidents of lovers, and too 


young to be the fathers, luides, and guardi¬ 
ans, who are contrasted with them; but when 
they are still in full vigour of mind, eagerly 
engaged with the world, joining the activity 
of youth to tho providence of age, and offer 
to our attention objects sufficiently interesting 
and instructive. It is to be regretted that 
strong contrasts of character are too often at¬ 
tempted, instead of those harmonious shades 
of it, which nature so beautifully varies, and 
which we so greatly delight in, wheneverwe 
clearly distinguish them. It is to be regret¬ 
ted that in place of those characters, which 
present themselves to tho imagination of a 
writer from his general observations upon 
mankind, inferior jioets have so often pour- 
tray ed with senseless minuteness the charac¬ 
ters of particular individuals. • Wc are pleased 
with the eccentricities of individuals in real 
life, and also in history or biography, but in 
fictitious writings we regard them with sus¬ 
picion ; and no representation of nature, that 
corresponds not with some of our general 
ideas in regard to it. will either instruct or in¬ 
form us. When tho original of Wch char¬ 
acters arc known and remembered, the plays 
in wlkch they are introduced are oftentimes 
popular ; and their temporary success lias in¬ 
duced a still inferior class of poets to believe, 
that, by making men strange, and unlike the 
rest of the workl f they have made great dis¬ 
coveries , and mightily enlarged the boun¬ 
daries of dramatic character. They will, 
therefore, distinguish one man from another 
by some strange whim or imagination, which 
is ever uppermost* in his thoughts, and influ¬ 
ences Ayery action of his life ;oy some singu¬ 


lar opinion, perhaps, about politics, fashions, 
or this position of the stars ; by some strong 
unaccountable love for one thing, or aversion 
from another j entirely forgetting that, such 
singularities, if they arc to be tound in na¬ 
ture, can no where be sought for, with such 
probability of success, as in Bedlam. Above 
all it is to be regretted that those adventitious 
distinctions amongst men, of age, fortune, 
rank, profession, and country, arc so often 
brought forward in preference to the great 
original distinctions of nature, and our scenes 
so often filled with courtiers, lawyers, citi- 
xens, Frenchmen, Ac. Ac. with all the char¬ 
acteristics of their respective conditions, 
such as they have been represented from time 
immemorial. Tins ha* introduced a great, 
sameness into many of our plays, which all 
the changes of new fashions burlesqued, and 
new customs turned into ridicule, cannot 
conceal. 

In comedy, the stronger jiassions, love ex¬ 
cepted, arc seldom introduced but in a pass¬ 
ing way. Wo have short bursts of auger, 
fits of jealousy and impntionce; violent pas¬ 
sion or any continuance we seldom bud. 
When tliis is attempted, however, forgetting 
that mode of exposing the weakness of the 
human mind, winch peculiarly In dongs toiler, 
it is too frequently done in (lie serious spirit 
of tragedy; and thin lias produced so many 
of those serious comic plays, which so much 
divide and distract our attention* Yet we 


* Such plays, however excellent the parts may 
bo of which they arc composed, can never pro¬ 
duce the same strength and unity of effect upon 
our minds which %\o receive from plays of a 
simpler undivided construction. If tno 'serious 
and distressing scenes make n deep impression, 
we do not find ourselves in a humour for the 
comic ones that succeed) and if the comic 
scones enliven us greatly, we feel tardy and 
unalert in bringing back our minds to a proper 
tone for the serious. As in tragedy we smile si 
those native traits of character, or that occasion¬ 
al sprightlines* of dialogue, which arc sometimes 
introduced to animate her less interesting parts, 
so may we lie moved l*y comedy; but our tears 
should bo called forth by those gentle strokes* of 
nature, which come at once with kindred kind¬ 
ness on the heart, and am quickly succeeded by 
smiles. Liko a small summer-cloud, whoso rain¬ 
drops sparkle in tho snn, and which swiftly 
pusses away, is the genuine pathetic of comedy | 
the gathering foreseen storm, that darkens tho 
whole face of the sky, belongs to tragedy alone. 
It is often observed, I confess, that wo are more 
apt to bo affected by those scenes of distress 
which we meet with In comody, than the high- 
wrought woes of tragedy) and l believe it is 
true. Hut this arises from tho woes of tragedy 
being so often appropriated to high and mighty 
personages, and strained beyond tho modesty or 
nature, in order to suit their great dignity; or, 
from tho softened griefs of more gentle and 
familiar characters being rendered feeble and 
tiresome with too much repetition and whining. 
It arises ftom the greater &cility with which wo 
entor into tho distresses of people, more upon a 
level with ourselves; and whose sorrows are 
expressed in less studied and unnatural language. 
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all know from our own experience in real 
life, that, in certain situations, and under cer¬ 
tain circumstances, the stronger passions are 
fitted to produce scenes more exquisitely 
comic than any other: and one well-wrought 
same of this kind will have a more powerful 
efTect in repressing similar intemperance in 
the mind of a spectator, than many moral cau¬ 
tions, or even, perhaps, than the terrific ex¬ 
amples of tragedy. There arc to be found, no 
doubt, in tho works of our best dramatic writ¬ 
ers, comic scenes descriptive of the stronger 
passions, but it is generally the inferior char¬ 
acters of the piece who are mode tile subjects 
of them, very rarely those in whom we urc 
much interested; and consequently tho use¬ 
ful effect of such scenes upon the mind is very 
much weakened. This general appropriation 
of them has tempted our less skilful Dramat¬ 
ists to exaggerate, and step, in further quest 
of the ludicrous, so much beyond the bounds 
or nature, that the very effect they arc so anx¬ 
ious to produce is thereby destroyed, and all 
useful application of it entirely cot off; for we 
never apply to ourselves a false representation 
of nature. 

•But a complete exhibition of passion, with 
its varieties and progress in the breast of man, 
has, I believe, scarcely ever l»ecn attempted 
in comedy. Even love, though thr chief 
subject of almost every play, has been pour- 
tray ed in a loose, scattered, and imperfect 
manner. The story of the lovers is acted over 
before us, whilst the ciiaracleristics of tliat 
passion by which they are actuated, and 
which is the great master-spring of tho whole, 
arc fuiutly to bo discovered. >Vc are gene¬ 
rally introduced to a lover aflor he has long 
been acquainted with his mistress, and wants 
but the consent of some stubborn relation, re¬ 
lief from some embarrassment of situation, or 
the clearing up some mistake or love quarrel 
occasioned by malice or accident, to make him 
completely happy. To overcome these difficul¬ 
ties, he is engaged in a busy train, of contri¬ 
vance and exertion, in which the spirit, activi¬ 
ty, and ingenuity of the man is held forth to 
view, whilst the lover,comparatively speaking, 
is kept out of sight. But even when this is 
not the case; when the lover is wot so busied 
and involved, this stage of tho passion is ex¬ 
actly the one that is least interesting, and least 
instructive: not to mention, os I nave done 
already, that one stage of any passion must 
show it imperfectly. 

From this view of the Comic Drama, I have 
been induced to believe, that, as companions 
to the forementioned tragedies, a series of 
comedies on a similar plan, in which bustle 
of plot, brilliancy of dialogue, and even the 
bold and striking in character, shonld, to the 
best of the author's judgment, be kept in due 
subordination to nature, might likewise be ac¬ 
ceptable to the public. I am confident that 
comedy upon tliis plan is capable of being 
made as interesting, as entertaining and su¬ 
perior in moral tendency to any other. For 
even in ordinary life, with very slight cause 
to excite them, strong paasioite will foster 


themselves within the breast; and what are 
all tho evils which vanity, folly, prejudice, ot 
peculiarity of temper lead to, compared with 
those wluch such unqujpt inmates produce ? 
Were they confined to the exalted and the 
mighty, to those engaged in the great events 
of the world, to the inhabitants or]palaces and 
camps, how happy, comparatively, would this 
world be! But many a miserable be i n g , 
whom firm principle, timidity of cliaracter, or 
the fear of sluunc keeps back from the actual 
commission of crimes^ is tormented in obscu¬ 
rity, under the dominion of those passions 
which place the seducer in ambush, rouse the 
bold spoiler to wrong, and strengthen the arm 
of tho murderer. Though to those with whom 
such dangerous enemies have long found shel¬ 
ter, exposing them in an absurd and ridicu¬ 
lous light, may be shooting a finely-pointed 
arrow against the hardcncaroqk» jx^t to those 
with whom they are but new, and less assur¬ 
ed guests, this may prove a more successful 
mode of attack than any other. 

It was tlie saying of atrocious Scotchman. 
“ Let who will mucc the laws of a nation, if I 
have the writing of its ballads.'' Something 
similar to tiiis may be said in regard to the 
Drama. Its lessons reach not, indeed, to the 
lowest classes of the labouring people, who are 
the broad foundation of society, winch can 
never be generally moved without endanger¬ 
ing every tiling that is constructed upon it, 
and who arc our potent and formidable ballad- 
readers; but they reach to the classes next in 
order to tlicm, and who will nlways have over 
them no inconsiderable influence. The im¬ 
pressions made by it arc communicated, at the 
same instant of time, to a greater number of 
individuals than those made by any other spe¬ 
cies of writiug; and they are strengthened in 
every spectator, by observing their effects up¬ 
on those who surround him. From this o(>- 
scryation, tho mind of my reader will suggest 
of itself ^hot it would be unnecessary, and, 
perhaps, improper in me here to enlarge upon 
The theatre is a school in which much good 
or evil may be learned. At the beginning of 
its career, the Drama was employed to mis¬ 
lead and excite; and, were 1 not unwilling 
to refer to transaitions of the present times, l 
might abundantly confirm wliat 1 have said 
by recent examples. The author, therefore, 
who aims in any degree to improve the mode 
of its instruction, and point to more useful 
lessons than it is generally employed to dis¬ 
pense. is qprtainly praiseworthy, though want 
of abilities may unhappily prevent mm firom 
being successful in his efforts. 

This idea has prompted me to begin a Vork 
in which I am aware of many difficulties, In 
plays of this nature the passions must be de¬ 
picted not only with their bold and prominent 
features, but also with those minute and del¬ 
icate traits wliich distinguish them in an in¬ 
fant, growing and repressed state; whicl! 
arc the most difficult of all to counterfeit, 
and one of which, falsely iyingined, will de¬ 
stroy the effect of a whole scene. The^char¬ 
acters over whom they are made to usurp 
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dominion most bo powcrftil and interesting, 
exercising them with their full measure of 
opposition and struggle; for the chief outag- 
onists they contend with must bo the other 
passions and propensities of the heart, not 
outward circumstances and events. Though 
belonging to such characters, they must still 
be held to view in the most baleful and un- 
YY^Wdivc light; and those qualities in the 
impassioned which ore necessary to interest 
us m their fate, must not bo allowed, by any 
1 astro’ borrowed from them, to diminish our 
abhorrence of guilt. The second, and even 
the inferior persons of each play, ns they 
must be kept perfectly distinct from the 
great impassioned one, should generally be 
represented in a calm unagitated stale, and 
therefore more pains are necessary thru in 
other dramatic works to mark them by ap¬ 
propriate distinctions of character, lest they 
should ap]x*ar altogether insipid and insigni¬ 
ficant. As the great object here is to trace 
passion through all its varieties, and in every 
stage, many of which are marked by shades 
so delicate, tliat in much bustle of events 
they would bo little attended to, or entirely 
overlooked, simplicity of plot is more nrccs, 
sory than in those plays where only occasional 
bursts of passion are introduced, to distinguish 
a character, or animate a scene. But where 
simplicity of plot is necessary, there is very 
great danger of making a piece appeur liure 
and unvaried, and nothing but great force 
and truth in the delineations of nature will 
prevent it from being tiresome.* Soliloquy, 
or those overflowings of the perturbed soul, 
in which it r.nburthcns itself of those thought* 
which it canuot communicate to others, and 
which in certain situations is the only modi* 
that n Dramatist can employ to open to ns 
the mind lie would display, must necessarily 
be often, and to considerable length, intu 
duced. Ilcrc, indeed, as it naturally bclonj 

♦Tnmnko up for this simplicity of plot, the 
■how and decorations of the theatre ought to be. 
allowed to plays written upon this plan, in their 
full extent. How fastidious soever some poets 
may be in regard to these nutters, it is much 
better to relieve our tired-our attention with a 
battle, a lunquot, or a procession, than an 
accumulation of incidents. In the latter case 
the mind is harassed and confused with those 
doubts, conjectures, and disappointments whicl 
multiplied events occasion, and in a great mea¬ 
sure unfitted for attending to the wq^hicr parts 
of tho piece : but in the former it onjoys a rest 
a pleasing pause in its more serious occupation 
from #rhicn it can return again, without nnj 
incumbrance of foreign intruding ideas. The 
show of a splendid procession will ofiord to a 

C arson of tho best understanding, a pleasure in 
ind, though not in degreo, with that which a 
child would receive from it; but when it is piat 
he thinks no more of it; whereas some confusioi 
df circumstances, some half-explained mistake, 
which gives him no pleasure at all when it takes 
place, may take his attention afterwards Iron 
tho refined beauties of a natural and character 
iatic dialogue. 


to passion, it will not bo so offensive as it 
generally is in other plays, when a calm un- 
ugitated person tells over to himself all that 
has befallen him, and all his future schemes 
of intrigue or advancement; yet to make 
speeches of this kind sufficiently natural and 
impressive to excite no degree of weariness 
nor distaste, will be found to lie no easy task. 
There are, besides these, many oilier difficul¬ 
ties belonging peculiarly to this undertaking, 
too minute and tedious to inentinu. if, fully 
awure of them, I have not shrunk back from 
the attempt, it is not from any idea tliat my 
own powers or discernment will at all times 
enable me to overcome them; but T am em¬ 
boldened by the confidence I feel in that 
candour and indulgence, with which the good 
and enlightened do over regard the experi¬ 
mental efforts of those who wish in any de¬ 
gree to enlarge the sources of pleasure and 
instruction amongst men. 

It will now be proper to say something of 
the particular plays which compote this vol¬ 
ume. Tint in the first place, I must observe, 
tliat ns 1 pretend not to have overcome the 
difficulties attached to this design ; so neither 
from the errors mid defects, w, MOD) in the** 
pages, 1 have thought it necessary 1 > point 
out in thn works of others, do 1 at all pretend 
to bo blameless. To conceive the greut 
moral object and outline of the story ; to peo¬ 
ple it with various diameters, under lltc in¬ 
fluence of various passions ; and to strike out 
circumstances and situations calculated to 
call them into action, is a very different em¬ 
ployment of tlie mind from calmly consider¬ 
ing those* propensities of our nature, to 
which dramatic writings ore most powerfully 
addressed, mid taking a general view upon 
those principles of the works of preceding 
authors. They are employments which can¬ 
not well occupy it at the same time; and ex¬ 
perience has taught us, tliat critics do not 
nnfrequently write in contrailiction to their 
own rules. If 1 should, therefore, sometimes 
uppear, in the foregoing remarks*, to have pro¬ 
vided u stick wlierewilii to break my own pale, 
l entreat tliat my reader will believe l*am 
neither confident nor boastful, and use it 
with gcntlcncM. 

In tho first two plays, where love is tho 
passion under review, their relation to tho 
general plan may not hi* very obvious. Love 
is the chief ground-work of almost all our 
tragedies and comedies, and so flir they arc 
not distinguished from others. But I have 
endeavored in both to give an tinbrokeu 
view of the passion from its beginning, and 
to mark it as I went alon", with those pecu¬ 
liar traits which distinguish its diderent stages 
of progression. 1 liave in both those pieces 
grafted this jiusaion, not on t hove open, com¬ 
municative, impetuous characters, who have 
so long occupied the dramatic slation of 
lovers, out on men of a firm, thoughtful, re¬ 
served turn of mind, with whom it commonly 
makes the longest stay, and maintains the 
hardest struggle. I should lie extremely 
sorry if, from any tiling at llic conclusion of 
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the tragedy, it should bo supposed that I 
mean to countenance suicide, or condemn 
those customs whom* object is the discour¬ 
agement of it, by withholding from the body 
ol the self-slain those sacred rites and marks 
of rrspt*ct commonly shown to the dead. ls»t 
it lie considered, that whatever 1 have in¬ 
serted there, wliichcan at all raise any suspi¬ 
cion of this kind, is put into the mouths of rude 
uncultivated soldiers, who are mused with 
the loss of a beloved lender, and indignant at 
any idea of disgrace being attached to him. 
I f it should seem inconsistent witli the nature 
of this work, that in its companion, the come¬ 
dy, I have made strong moral principle 
triumph over love, let it be remembered, 
that, witlmut this, the whole moral tendency 
of a play, which must end happily, would 
have been destroyed; and that it is not my 
intention to encourage the indulgence of this 
ujMsion, amiable us it is, but to restrain it. 

* ho last piny, the subject of which is hatred, 
will more clearly discover the nature and in¬ 
tention of my design. The rise and progress 
of this passion I have lieon obliged to give 
in relrofrjsrct, instead of representing it al. 
^long in its actual operation, ns I could bave 
wished to have done. Rut hatred is a passion 
of slow growth; und to have exhibited it 
from its beginnings would have included a 
longer period, than even those who are least 
scrupulous about the limitation of dramatic 
time would have thought allowable. 1 could 
not have introduced my chief characters upon 
the stage as boys, and tlivn as men. Fbr this 
passion must be kept distinct from that dis¬ 
like which we conceive for another when lie 
Ims greatly offended us, and wliich is almost 
the constant companion of anger; and alro 
from that eager desire to crush, and inflict 
suU'oring on him who has injured us, which 
constitutes revenge. This passion, as 1 have 
eonceivml it, is that rooted and settled aver¬ 
sion. which from opposition of character, aided 
by circumstances ot little import-woe, grows 
at lust into such antipathy and personal dis¬ 
gust a* makes him \vlio entertains it, feel, in 
t!»'*presenre of him who is the object of it, 
a degree of torment and restlessness which 
is insufferable. It is a passion^ I believe, 
less frequent than any other of the stronger 
passions, hut in the breast where it docs t?x- 
ist, it creates, perhaps, more misery than any 
other. To endeavor to interest the mind for 
a man under the dominion of a passion so 
baleful, so unamiable, may seem, perhaps, re¬ 
prehensible. 1 tlM’refore beg it may be con- 
sidered^, that it is tlio passion and not tile man 
which is held up to our execration; and that 
this and every other bad passion docs more 
strongly evince its pernicious and dangerous 
nature, when w«* s»»e it thus counteracting 
and destroying the good gifts of Heaven, than 
when it is represented ns tlie suitable associ¬ 
ate, in the breast of inmates os dark as itself. 
This remark will likewise bo applicable to 
many of tlie other plays belonging to my 
work, that are intended to follow. A deci¬ 
dedly wicked character can never be interest* i 


ing; and to employ such for tlie display of 
t any strong passion would very much injure, 
instead ot unproving, the moral effect. In 
the breast of a bod man passion has comp&ra- 
i lively little* to combat; now then can it sliow 
; its strength? I shall say no more upon this 
subject, but submit myself to tlie judgment 
of my reader. 

It may, perhaps, be supposed, from my 
publishing these plays, that I have written , 
them for the closet rather than tlie stage. If, 
upon perusing them with attention, tlie reader 
is disposed to think they are better calculated 
for the first than the last, let him impute it to 
want of skill in the author, and not to any 
previous design. A play but of small poetical 
merit, that is suited to strike and interest the 
spectator, to catch the attention of him who 
will not, and of him who cannot read, is a 
more valuable and useful proi^ictipnthan one* 
whose elegant and harmonious pages arc ad¬ 
mired in the libraries of tlie tasteful and refin¬ 
ed. To have received approbation from an 
audience of my countrymen, would have been 
more pleasing to mo than any other praise. 
A few tears lrom the simple mid voung would 
jjiavo been, in my eyes, pear la of great price; 
nnd the spontaneous, untutored plaudits of 
the rude and uncultivated would have come 
to my heart os offerings of no menu value. I 
should, therefore, have boon better pleased to 
have introduced thorn to the world from the 
stage than from tlie press. I possess, howev¬ 
er, no likely channel to the former inode of 
public introduction: and, upon further reflec¬ 
tion, it appeared to me, that by publishing 
them in this way, I have an opportunity af¬ 
forded me of explaining the design of my 
work, and enabling the public to judge, not 
only of each play by itself, but as making a 
part likewise ot’ the whole; an advuntage 
which, perhaps, does more than overbalance 
tlie splendor and effect of theatrical represen¬ 
tation. • 

It may lie thought, that witli this extensive 

f ilan botore me, I should not have lieen in a 
lurry to publish, but have waited to give u 
larger portion of it to tlie public, wliicli would 
have enabled them to make a truer estiinute 
of its merit. 1 % bring forth only three piuys 
of the whole, and tlie last without its intended 
companion, may seem like the haste of those 
vain people, who, us soon as they have writ¬ 
ten a few pages of a discourse, or u few coup¬ 
lets of a poem, cannot bo easy till every body 
has seensthem. 1 do protest, in honest sim- 
olicity! it is distrust ami not confidence, that 
has led me,*at this early stage of tlie under¬ 
taking, to bring it before the public. *To la¬ 
bour in uncertainty is at all times unpleasant: 
but to proceed in n long ami difficult work 
with any impression upon your mind that 
your labour may be in vain; that the opinion 
you have conceived of your ability to perform 
it may be a delusion, a false suggestion %jf 
self-love, the fantasy of an aspiring temper, 
is most discouraging ond%chccrless. I have 
not proceeded so for, indeed, merely upon the 
strength of my own judgment; -out tho 
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friends to whom I have shown my manu¬ 
scripts are partial to me, and their approb*- 
tion, which in the case of any indifferent per¬ 
son, would be in my jnind completely deci¬ 
sive, roes but a little way in relieving me 
from tnvee apprehensions. To step beyond 
the circle of ray own immediate Friends in 
quest of opinion, from the particular temper 
of my mind. I feel an uncommon repugnance; 
l can with less pain to myself bring them be¬ 
fore the public at once, and submit to its de¬ 
cision.* It is to my countrymen at large I 
call for assistance. If this work Is fortunate 
enough to attract their attention, let their stric¬ 
tures as well as their praise come to my aid: 
the one will encourage me in a long and ar¬ 
duous undertaking, the other will teach me 
to improve it as 1 advance. For there are 
many errours that may be detected, and im- 
provement^ tlmt may be suggested in the 
prosecution or this work, winch, from the 
observations of a great variety of readers, are 
more likely to be pointed out to me, than 
from those of a small number of pcreons,cvcn 
of the best judgment, i am not possessed of 
that confidence in mine own powers, which 
enables the concealed genius, under the pres¬ 
sure of present discouragement, to puraue his 
labors in security, looking firmly forward to 
other more enliglitinl times for his reward. 
If my own countrymen with whom I live 
and converse, who look upon the same race 
of men, the same state of society, the some 
passing events with myself, receive not my 
offering, I presume not to look to posterity. 

Before I close this discourse, let me crave 
the forbearance of my reader, if be has dis¬ 
covered in the course of it any unacknow¬ 
ledged use of the thoughts of other authors, 
which lie thinks ought to have been noticed ; 
and let mo beg the same favour, if in reading 
the following plays, any similar neglect see ins 
to occur. There are few writers who have 
sufficient originality of thought to qtrike out 
for themselves new ideas upon every occa¬ 
sion. When a thought presents itself to me. 
as suited to the purpose 1 am aiming at, I 
would neither be thought proud enough to 
reject it, on finding that another has used it 
before me, nor mean enough 4 o make use of 
it without acknowledging the obligation, 
when 1 can at all guess to whom such ac¬ 
knowledgments are due. But I am situated 
where I have no library to consult; my read¬ 
ing through the whole of my life has been of 
a loose, scattered, unmethodical kin with no 
determined direction, and I have not been 
blessed by nature with the advantages of a 
retentive or accurate memory. l>o not, how- 

• The first of these plays, indeed, has been 
sh< vu to two or three trentlemen whom I have 
not the honor of reckoning amongst my friends. 
One of them, who is a man of distinguished tal- 
eifts, has honored it with %ery flattering spproba 
tion ; and, at his suggestion, one or two sligh- 
oltorations in it havabeen made. 


ever, imagine from this, I at all wish to in¬ 
sinuate that I ought to be acquitted of every 
obligation to preceding authors; and that 
when a palpable similarity of thought and ex¬ 
pression is observable between us, it is a 
similarity produced by accident alone, and 
with perfect unconsciousness on my port. I 
am frequently sensible, from the manner in 
which an idea arises to my imagination, and 
the readiness tyitli which words, also, present 
themselves to clothe it in, that 1 am only 
making use of some dormant part of that 
hoard of ideas which the most indifferent 
memories lay up, and not the native sugges¬ 
tions of mine own mind. Whenever 1 nave 
suspected myself of doing so, in the course 
of this work, 1 have felt a strong inclination 
to mark that suspicion in a note. B.ul, be¬ 
sides that it might have appeared like an af¬ 
fectation of scrupulousness which I would 
avoid, there being likewise, rnont assuredly, 
many other places in it where J have done* 
the same thing without being conscious of it, 
a suspicion of wishing to slur them over, and 
claim all the rest as unreservedly my own, 
would unavoidably have attached to me. if 
this volume should uppear, to any candid and* 
liberal critic, to merit that ho should take llm 
trouble of pointing out to me in what parts 
of it I serin to have made that uae of other 
authors' writings, which, according to the 
fair laws of literature, ought to have been 
acknowledged, I shall think myself obliged 
to him. I shall examine the sources ho 
points ouV as having supplied my own lack 
of ideas; and if tills book should have the 
good fortune to go through a second edition, 

I shall not fail to own my obligations to him, 
and the authors from whom 1 may have bor¬ 
rowed. 

How bttlc credit soever, upon perusing 
these plays, the reader inay think me entitled 
to in regard to the execution of the work, he 
will not, 1 flatter myself, deny me some credit 
in regard to the plan. I know of no scries 
of plays, ui any language, expressly descrip¬ 
tive of the different passions; and I believe 
there are few plays existing, in which tjie 
display of one strong passion is the chief 
business of the drama, so written that they 
could properly make part of such a series. 
I do not think that we should, from the works 
of various authors, he able to make a collec¬ 
tion which wouiil give us any thing exactly 
of the nature of tlint which is here proposed. 
If the reader, in perusing it, perceives that 
the abilities of the author are not proportioned 
to the task which is imposed upon them, he 
will wish, in the spirit or kindness rather than 
of censure, as 1 most sincerely do, that they 
had been more adequate to it. However, if I 
perform it ill, 1 am still confident that this 
(pardon me if I call it so) noble design will 
not be suffered to fall to the ground: some 
one will arise after me who will do it justice; 
and there is uo poet, possessing genius for 
such a work, who will not at the same time 
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pomes* that spirit of justice nnd of candour, 
winch will lead Uim to remember mo with 
respect. 

I have now only to thank my reader, who¬ 
ever he may be, who has followed me through 
the pajes of this discourse, for having had 
the patience to do so. May he, in going 

Note. —Shakepeare, more than any of our poets, 
gives peculiar and appropriate distinction to tbs 
character of his tragedies. The remarks I have 
made, in regard to the little variety of character 
to be met with in tragedy, apply not to him. 
Neither has he, ns other Dramatists generally 
do, bestowed pains on the chief persons of his 
drama only, leaving tho second and inferiour 
ones insignificant and spiritless. He never 
wears out our capacity to feel, by eternally 
pressing upon it. His tragedies are agreeably 


through what follow* (a wiah the sincerity 
of which he cannot doubt,) find more to re¬ 
ward his trouble than I dare venture to prom* 
ise him j and for the puna he has already takj 
on, and those which he intend* to taxe for 
me, I request that he will accept of my grate¬ 
ful acknowledgements. 

checquered with variety of scenes, enriched 
with good sense, nature, and vivacity,^which 
relieve ogr minds from the fatigue of continued 
distress. If he sometimes carries this 90 far, as 
to break in upon that serious tone of mind, which 
disposes us to listen with effect to the higher 
scenes of tragedy, he has done so chiefly in his 
historical plays, where tho distresses set forth 
are commonly of that public kind, which does 
not, at any rate, make much impression upon 
the feelings. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

Thk plays contained m this volume were all laid by for, at least, one year, before they 
were copied out to prepare them for the press; I have therefore had the advantage of read¬ 
ing them over, when they were in some measure effaced from my memory, and judging of 
them in some degree like an indifferent person. The Introduction has not hod the same ad¬ 
vantage ; it was copied out for the press immediately after I had finiahed it, and I have not 
had courage to open the book, or read any part of it, till it was put into my hands to be cor¬ 
rected for the third edition. Upon reading it over again, it appears to me that a tone of cen¬ 
sure and decision is too often discoverable in it, which I have certainly no title to assume. 
It was, perhaps, difficult to avoid this fault, and at the qfime time completely to give the view 
I desired of my motives and plan in this work; but I sincerely wiah that I had been skilful 
enough to have accomplished it without falling into this errour. Though I have escaped, as 
fiiir as I know, all censure on this account, yet I wiah the Publick to be assured, that I am 
both sensible of, and grateful for, their forbearance. 
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It is natural for a writer, who is about to 
submit hia works to the Public, to feel a 
strong inclination, by some Preliminary Ad¬ 
dress, to conciliate the favor of his reader, and 
dispose him, if possible, to peruse them with 
a favorable eye. I am well aware, however, 
that his endeavors are generally fruitless: in 
his situation ounjgeorts revolt from all appear¬ 
ance of confidence, and we consider his diffi¬ 
dence os hypocrisy. Our own word is fre¬ 
quently taken for what we say of ourselves, 
but very rarely for what we say of our works. 
Were tne three plays which this small volume 
contains, detaclicd pieces only, and unconnect¬ 
ed with others that do not yet appear, 1 should 
have suppressed this inclination altogether; 
and have allowed my reader to begin what i p, 
before him and to form what opinion of it his 
taste or his humor might direct, without any 

S revious trespass upon hi* time or his patience. 

tut they are part of an extensive design: of 
one which, os far ns my information goes, 
has nothing exactly similar to it in any lon- 

r ige: of one which a whole life’s time will 
limited enough tn accomplish; and which 
luu, therefore, a considerable clurnce of being 
cut short by that hand which nothing can 
resist. 

Before I explain the plan of this work, I 
must make a demand upon the patience of my 
reader, whilst I endeavour to communicate to 
him those ideas regarding human nature, as 
they in some degree affect almost every 
species of morel writings, but particularly the 
Dramatic, that induced me to attempt it; 
and, as for as my judgment enabled uio to 
apply them, has directed me iu the execution 

From that strong sympathy which most 
creatures, but the human uOove all, feel for 
others of their kind, nothing has become so 
much an object of man's curiosity as man 
himself. We are all conscious of this within 
ourselves, and so constantly do we meet with 
it in others, that, like every circumstance of 
continually repeated occurrcncdfomhereby 
escapes observation. Every person who is 
not deficient in intellect, is more or less occu¬ 
pied in tracing amongst the individuals he 
converses with, the varieties of understanding 
and temper which constitute the characters 
of men; and receives great plcusure from 
every stroke of nature that pointwout to him 
those varieties. This is, much more than we 
aft award of, the occupation of children, and 
of grown people also, whose penetration is but 
ltly esteemed} and that conversation 
degenerates with them into trivial and 
ms tattling, takes its rise not unfre- 


ouently from the same source that supplies 
tiie rich vein of the satirist and the wit. That 
eagerness so universally shown for the con¬ 
versation of the latter, plainly enough indi¬ 
cates how many people have been occupied 
in the same way with themselves. Let any 
one, in a large company, do or say what is 
strongly expressive of Ins peculiar choree ter, 
cr of some passion or humor of the moment, 
and it will be detected by almost every person 
present. How often may we see a very 
stupid countenance animated with a smile, 
when the learned and the wise have betrayed 
Borne native feature of their own minds! and 
how often will this be the case when they 
have supposed it to be concealed under a very 
sufficient disguise! From this constant cni- 

^ 111 of their minds, most people, I 
, without being conscious of it, have 
stored up in idea tlio greater part of those 
strong murkrd varieties of human character, 
which may Le said to divide it into classes; 
and in one of those classes they involuntarily 
place every new person they become ac¬ 
quainted with. 

I will readily ullow that the drew and 
the manners of men, rather than their charac¬ 
ters and dispositions, are the subjects of our 
common conversation, and seem chiefly to 
occupy the multitude. But let it be remem¬ 
bered that it is much easier to express our 
observations upon these. It is easier to 
communicate to another how a man wears his 
wig and cane, what kind of house lie inhabits, 
and what kind of table he keeps, than from 
what slight traits in his words ana actions we 
have been led to conceive certain impressions 
of Jiis character: traits that will often escape 
tlit* memory, when the opinions that were 
founded upon them remain. Besides, in 
communicating our ideas of tho characters of 
others, we ore often called upon to support 
them with more expence of reasoning than 
wc can well afford; but our observations on 
the dress and appearance of men seldom 
involve us in soph difficulties. For these, 
and other reasons too tedious to mention, the 
generality of people appear to us more trifling 
than they are: and I may venture to say, 
that, but for this sympathetic curiosity to¬ 
wards others of our kina which is so strongly 
implanted within us, the attention wc pay to 
the dress and manners of men would dwindle 
into an employment as insipid, os examining 
the varieties of plants and minerals, is’to one 
who understands not natural history. 

In our ordinary intercourse with society, 
this sympathetic propensity of our minds is 
exercised upon men under the common oc- 
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ourrencesof life, in which we have often 
observed them. Here, vanity and weaknexs 
put themselves forward to view, more con¬ 
spicuously than the virtues; here, men en¬ 
counter those smaller trials, from which they 
are not apt to coinc oft* victorious; and hem, 
consequently, that which is marked witli the 
whimsical and ludicrous will strike us most 
forcibly, and make the strongest impression 
on our memory. To this sympathetic pro¬ 
pensity of our minds, so exorcised, the genuine 
and purccoinio ofevery composilion, wheth¬ 
er drama, fable, story, or satire, is addressed. 

If man is an object of so much attention to 
man, engaged in the ordinary occurrences of 
lifij. how much more does he excite his 
curiosity and interest when placed in extraor¬ 
dinary situations of difficulty and distress ? it 
cannot be any pleasure we receive from the 
sufferings of a fellow-creature whicli attracts 
•uch multitudes of people to a public ex¬ 
ecution, though it is the horror we conceive 
for such a spectacle that keeps so many more 
away. To see a human being bearing him¬ 
self up under such circumstances, or strug¬ 
gling with the terrible apprehensions whicli 
such a situation impresses, must be the 
powerful incentive, that makes us press 
forward to behold what wc shrink from, nnd 
wait with trembling expectation for what wc 
dread.* For though few at such a spectacle 
can get near enough to'distinguish the ex¬ 
pression of face, or the minuter parts of a 
criminal’s behaviour, yet from a considerable 
distance xvill they eagerly mark whether lie 
steps firmly; whether the motions of his 
body denote agitation or calmness; and if the 
wind does but ruffle his garment, they will, 
even from thatchongu upon the outline.of his 
distant figure, read some expression connected 
with his dreadftil situation. Though there is 
a greater proportion of people in whom tliis 
strong curiosity will be overcome by other 
dispositions and motives; though there are 
many more who will stay away .from such a 
sight than will go to it; yet there arc very 
few who will not be eager to converse with a 
person who has bclicld it; and to learn, very 
minutely, every circumstance connected with 
it, except the very act itselfbof inflicting 
death. To lift up the roof of his dungeon, 
like the Dinbtc Doiteux , nnd look upon a 
criminal the night before he suffers, in his 
•till hours of privacy, when all that disguis£ 
is removed which is imposed by respect for 
the opinion of others, this strong motive by 


•In confirmation of this opinion I may venture 
to say, that of the great numbers who go to see a 
public execution, there are but very few who 
would not run away fVom, and avoid it. if they 
happened to meet with it unexpectedly. Wc 
find people stopping to look at a procession, or 
any other uncommon sight, they may have fallen 
in with accidentally, but almost uever an execu¬ 
tion. No one gpee there who has uot mado up 
hi* mind fbr the occasion; which would not bo 
the ease, if any natural love of cruelty wero the 
cause of such assemblies. 


which even the lowest and wickedest of men 
still continue to be actuated, would present 
on object to the mind of every person, not 
withheld from it by grcq^ timidity of character, 
more powerfully attractive than almost any 
oil ter. 

Revenge, no doubt, first began amongst the . 
savages of America that dreadful custom of 
sacrificing their prisoners of war. Bat the 
perpetration of such hideous cruelty could 
never have become a permanent national 
custom, but fbr tliis universal desire in the 
human mind to behold man in every situation, 
putting forth Ids strength against the current 
of adversity, scorning all bodily anguish, or 
struggling with those feelings of nature, 
which, like a beating stream, will oft times 
burst through the artificialslftirricrs of pride. 
Before they begin those terrible rites they 
treat their prisoners kindly; tnd it cannot be 
supposed that men, alternately enemies and 
friends to so many neighboring tribes, in 
manners and appearance like themselves, 
should so strongly be actuated by a spirit of 
public revenge. This custom, therefore, 
must be considered ns a grand and terrible 
‘game, which every tribe plays against anoth¬ 
er; where they try not the strength of the 
arm, the swiftness of the feet, nor the 
acuteness of the eye, but the fortitude of the 
soul. Considered in tliis light, the excess of 
cruelty exercised upon their miserable victim, 
in winch every hand is described as ready to 
inflict its portion of pain, and every head 
ingenious in Die contrivance of it, is no longer 
to be wondered at. To put into his measure 
of misery one agony less, would be, in some 
degree, betraying the honor of their nation, 
would lx* doing a species of injustice to every 
hero of their own tribe who had already sus¬ 
tained it. and to those who might be called 
upon to do so; amongst whom each of these 
savage tormentors has his chance of beinjg 
one, and lias prepared himself for it from his 
childhood. Nay, it would be a species of 
injustice to the haughty victim himself, who 
would scorn to purchase his place amongst 
the heroes of Ins nation, at an easier pnee 
than his undaunted predecessors. 

Amongst the* many trials to which the 
human mind is subjected, that of holding 
intercourse, real or imaginary, with the world 
of spirits; of finding itself alone with a being 
terrific and aw fill, whose nature and power 
are unknmrn. has been justly considered as 
one oMffl most severe. The workings of 
nature in tliis situation, we all know, have 
ever been the object of our most* eager 
ifiquirv. No man wishes to *ec the Ghost 
himself, which would certainly procure him 
the best information on the subject, but every 
man wishes to seo one who believes that he 
sees it, in kll the agitation and wildness of 
that species of terror. To gratify this curiqpi- 
ty how many people have dressed up hideous 
apparitions to frighten the timid and super¬ 
stitious ! and have dono tit at the risk of 
destroying their happiness or undenUa^ling 
for ever. For the instances of intetieftilwMncr 
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destroyed by this kind of trial are more 
numerous, perhaps, in proportion to the lew 
who hare undergone it, than by any other. 

How sensible are we of this strong propen¬ 
sity within us, when* we behold any person 
under the pressure of great and uncommon 
calamity! Delicacy and respect for the af- 
* flic ted will, indeed, make us turn ourselves 
aside.from observing him, and cast down our 
eyes in his presence; but the first glance we 
■direct to him will involuntarily be one of the 
kfeenekt observation, how hastily soever it 
may be checked; and often will a returning 
look of inquiry mix itself by stealth with our 
sympathy ana reserve. 

But it is not in situations of difficulty and 
.distress alone, that man becomes the object of 
this symp&tlictj^curiosily: he is no less so 
when the evil he contcuus with arises in his 
own breaj|t, u^d no outward circumstance 
connected with him either awakens our atten¬ 
tion or our pity. What huniun creature is 
there, who can behold a being like himself 
under the violent agitation of those passions 
which all have, in some degree, experienced, 
without feeling himself most ijowerfully ex¬ 
cited by the sight ? I say, oil have experi; 
enced: for the bravest man on earth knows 
what fear is os well as the coward; and will 
not refuse to be interested for one under the 
dominion of this passion, provided there be 
nothing in the circumstances attending it to 
create contempt. Anger is a passion that at¬ 
tracts less sympathy than any other, yet the 
unpleasing and distorted feutures of an angry 
man will be more eagerly gazed upon, by 
those who are no wise concerned with his fu¬ 
ry or the objects of it, than the most amiable 
placid countenance in the world. Every eye 
is directed to him; every voice hushed to si¬ 
lence in his presence : even children will leave 
off* their gambols us he passes, and gaze oiler 
him more eagerly than the gaudiest equipage. 
The wild tossings of despair: the gnashing of 
hatred and revenge; the yearnings of affec¬ 
tion, and the softened mien of love; all the 
language of the agitated soul, which every 
age and nation understand, is never addressed 
to the dull or inattentive. 

It is not merely under -he violent agita¬ 
tions of passion, that man so rouses and in¬ 
terests us; even tha smallest indications of on 
unquiet mind, the restless eye, the muttering 
lip, the half-checked exclamation, and the 
hasty start, will set our attention as anxiously 
upon the watch, as the first disUa^^udies of 
a gathering storm. When some great explo¬ 
sion of passion bursts forth, and some conse¬ 
quent? catastrophe happens, if we are atoll 
acquainted with the unhappy perpetrator, how 
minutely shall we endeavour to remember ev¬ 
ery circumstance of his past behaviour! and 
with what avidity* shall wo tcizo upon eve¬ 
ry recollected word or gesture, that is in 
the smallest degree indicative of the supposed 
state of his mind, at the time when they 
took place. If we ore not acquainted with 

» now eagerly shall we listen to similar 
! Actions from another! Let us under- 
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stand, from observation or report, that any 
person harbours in his breast, concealed fro^ 
the world's eye, some powerful ranklingw>as- 
sion of what aiud soever it may be, we shall 
observe every word, every motion, every 
look, oven the distant gait of such a man, 
with a constancy and attention bestowed upon 
no oilier. Nay, should we meet him unex¬ 
pectedly on our way, a feeling will pass 
across our minds as though we found our¬ 
selves in the neighborhood of some secret and 
(earful tiling, ii invisible, would we not fol¬ 
low him into his lonely haunts, into his closet, 
into the midnight silence of his chamber ? 
There is, perhaps, no employment which tlio 
human mind will with so much avidity pur 
sue, us the discovery of concealed passion, as 
the tracing the varieties and progress of a per¬ 
turbed sold. 

It is to this sympathetic curiosity of our 
nature, exercised upon mankind in great and 
trying occasions, and under the influence of 
the stronger passions, when the grand, the 
generous, and the terrible attract our atten¬ 
tion far more than the base and depraved, that 
tlie high and powerfully tragic, of every com¬ 
position, is addressed. • 

This propensity is universal. Children 
begin to show it very early; it enters into 
many of their aiiiiisrrtirnts, and that port of 
them too, for which they show the keenest 
relish. It oftentimes tempts tliem, os well os 
the mature in years, to be guilty of tricks, 
vexatious and cruelty; yet God Almighty 
has implanted it within us, os well as all our 
other propensities and passions, for wise and 
good purposes. It is our best and most pow¬ 
erful instructor. From it we are taught the 
proprieties and decencies of ordinary life, and 
are prepared for distressing and difficult situ¬ 
ations. In examining others wc know our¬ 
selves. With limbs untorn, with head un- 
smilten, with senses unimpaired by despair, 
we know what wc ourselves might nave been 
on the rock, on the scaffold, and in the most 
afflicting circumstances of distress. Unless 
when accompanied wiUi passions of the dark 
and malevolent kind, we cannot well exercise 
this disposition without becoming more just, 
more merciful, more compassionate; and as 
the dark and malevolent passions are not the 
predominant inmates of tlio human breast, it 
hath produced more deeds—O many more ! of 
kindness than of cruelty. It holds up for 
our example a standard of excellence, which, 
without its assistance, our inward conscious¬ 
ness of what is right and becoming might 
never huve dictated. It teaches us, also, to 
respect ourselves, and our- kind; for it is a 
poor mind, indeed, that from this employment 
of its faculties, learns not to dwell upon tho 
noble view of human nature rather than the 
mean. 

Universal, however, as tliia disposition un¬ 
doubtedly is, with the generality of mankind 
it occupies itself in a passing and superficial 
way. Though a native trait of character or 
of passion is obvious to them as well as to the 
sage, yet to their minds it is but the visitor of 
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a moment; they look upon it singly and un¬ 
connected: ana though this disposition, even 
so exercised, brings instruction a a well as 
amusement, it is chiefly by storing up in their 
minds those ideas to which the instructions 
of others refer, that it can be eminently use¬ 
ful. Those who reflect and reason upon 
what human nature holds out to their obser¬ 
vation, ore comparatively but few. No stroke 
of nature which engages their attention 
stands insulated and alone. Each presents 
itself to them with many varied connection!; 
and they comprcliend not merely the imme¬ 
diate feeling which gave rise to it ? but the re¬ 
lation of that feeling to others which are con¬ 
cealed. We wonder at the changes and ca¬ 
prices of men; they see in them nothing but 
what is natural and accountable. We stare 
upon some dark catastrophe of passion, as the 
Indians did upon on eclipse of the moon; 
t^cy, conceiving tho track of ideas through 
which the impassioned mind has passed, re¬ 
gard it like the philosopher who foretold the 
phenomenon. Knowing what aituation of 
life he is about to be thrown into, they per¬ 
ceive in the man. who, like Hoxaei. says, “Is 
tfiy servant a dog, that he should do this 
thing?” the foul and ferocious murderer. A 
man of this contemplative character partakes, 
in some degree, or the entertainment of the 
Gods, who were supposed to look down upon 
this world and the inhabitants of it, as we do 
upon & theatrical exhibition; and if he is of 
n benevolent disposition, a good man strug¬ 
gling with, and triumphing over adversity, 
win oe to him, also, the most delightful spec¬ 
tacle. But though this cagrrncss to observe 
their fellow-creatures in every situation, 
leads not the generality of mankind to reason 
and reflect; and those strokes of nature 
which they ere so ready to remark, stand tin¬ 
gle and unconnected in their minds, yet they 
may be eoaily induced to do both; and there 
is no mode of instruction which they will so 
•eagerly pursue, as that which lays open be¬ 
fore them, in a more enlarged and connected 
view than their individual observations arc 
capable of supplying—the varieties of the hu¬ 
man mind. Above all, to be well exercised 
in this study will fit a man morq particularly 
for the most important situations of life. lie 
.will prove for it the better Judge, the better 
Magistrate, the better Advocate; and as a 
ruler or conductor of other men, under every 4 
occurring circumstance, lie will find himself 
the better enabled to fulfil his duty, and ac¬ 
complish his designs. Ho Vill perceive the 
natural effect of every order that he issues 
upon the minds of his soldiers, his subjects, or 
his followers: and he will deal to others 
judgment tempered with mercy; that is to 
say, truly just; for justice appears to us se¬ 
vere only when it is imperfect 
in proportion aa moral writers of every 
•claas have exercised within themselves this 
sympathetic propensity of our nature, and 
have attended to it in others, their works 
have been interesting and instructive. They 
Jbaye struck the imagination more forcibly, 


convinced the understanding more clearly, 
and more lastingly impressed the memory. 
If unseasoned witn any reference to this, the 
fairy bowers of the poet, with all his gay im¬ 
ages of delight, will be 'admired and forgot¬ 
ten ; the important relations of the historian, 
and even the reasonings of the philosopher, 
will make a less permanent impression. 

The liistorinn points back to the m«n of 
other ages, and from the gradually clearing 
mist in which they are first discovered, like 
the mountains of a far distant land, the gen¬ 
erations of the world are displayed to our 
mind’s eye in grand and regular procession. 
But the transactions of men dc come interest¬ 
ing to us only as we are made acquainted 
with* men themselves. Great and bloody 
battles are to ub battles fought in the moon, 
if it is not impressed upon our minds, by 
some circumstances attending them, that 
men subject to like weaknesses and passions 
with ourselves, were the combatants.* Tho 
establishments of policy make little impres¬ 
sion upon us, if we are left ignorant or the 
beings whom they affected. Even a very 
masterly drawn character will but slightly 
jmprint upon our memory the great man it 
belongs to, if, in the account we receive of 
hia life, those lesser circumstances ore entire¬ 
ly neglected, which do best of all point out to 
us the dispositions and tempera of men. 
Some slight circumstance characteristic of 
the particular turn of a man’s mind, which 
at first sight seems but little connected with 
the great events of hia life, will often explain 

* Let two great battles be described to us with 
all the force and clearness of the moat able pen. 
In the first let the most admirable exertions of 
military skill in the General, and the most un¬ 
shaken courage in tho soldiers, gain over ah equal 
or auperior number of brave opponents a com¬ 
plete and glorious victory. In the second let the 
General hi less scientific, and the soldiers less 
dauntless. Let them go into the field for a cause 
that is dear to them, and fight with the ardor 
which such a motive inspires, till discouraged 
with the many deaths around them, and the ren¬ 
ovated pressure of the foe, some unlooked-for 
circumstance, trittng in itself, strikes their imag¬ 
ination at once: they ore visited with the ter- 
ors of nature: their national pride, the honor 
of soldiership is forgotten; they fly uko a fe&rftil 
flock. Let some beloved chief then step forth, 
and coll upon them by the love of their country, 
by the memory of their valiant fathers, by every 
thing in the bosom of man the high 

and generous passions: they gathered round him : 
and goaded by shame and indignation, returning 
•gain to the charge, with the mry of wildPbeasts 
rather than the courage of soldiers, bear down 
eveiy thing before them. Which of these two 
battles will interest us the most T and which of 
them shall we remember the longest f The one 
will stand fitrth in the imagination of the reader 
like a rock of the desert, which points out to the 
far-removed traveller the country through which 
be has passed, when its lesser objects are ob¬ 
scured In the distance t whilst the other leaves 
no traces behind it, but in the minds of the erne*- 
tifie in war. 
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And poor of soul the man who would ex- 1 Who hath the skill to use them. 

change it This brave Count Basil, dost thou know him • 

For warmest love of the most loving dome ! well ? 

But here comes Roeinberg—have 1 done well ? Much have we gain'd, hut for a single day, 
He will not say J have. At such a time, to hold his troops detain’d; 


He will not say 1 have. At such a time, to hold his troops detain'd; 

When, by that secret message of our spy, 
Enter Rosinbero. The rivalpow’rs are on the brink of action: 

„ _... , But might we more effect ? Know’et thou 

fiat. Where » toe prmce» ? thi. 0e.il ? 

1 “ ""i 1 ™, turn ? no \™ • h0 went Might he be tamper'd with? 

Btu. You 11 •« licr .till. Gmtr. iWt were ma*t dang'roui.— 

Bos. She docs to-morrow. 5 \ J , s1 d V° D * 

o rpi i . • 1 J ^ *L To such a high romantic pitch is wound, 

r- „ • ™° U , r. t ^. We thC “- And all » liot and fiery i. hi. nature, 

0«. Come, Bownbcrg, 111 tell tliee a> we The llighte , t hint> u i Q . you did 

••• w t ij . . Baseness and trooch’ry in lum, so he'll deem it. 

It in im^wab e l toould not yteld. Would to rouse U^tmight de.troy! 

A,.. O Bull! tliou art weaker Uun a chdd. ^ Bat int . rort int . reit m J 5 . 

But. Yes, yes, my friend, but tis a noble pow’r * 

weakness , 'Will f.m» (Un Imtlnot nnirit InjoaB. ■nrvir'A 


j os tho' you did suppose 
... - t u . • i j Baseness and troach’ry in lum, so he’ll deem it. 

It in •mpoMMi!; I * Ilo “ ld "<* y>f W- Would be to rouu a rtamc tMt might de.troy! 

A,.. O Bull! tliou art weaker Uun a chdd. ^ Bat int . rort int . re , t m J 5 , ^.^/g 

But. Yes, yes, my friend, but tis a noble pow’r * 

weakness ; Will tame the hottest spirit tor^epr service, 

tesrcissswiasrssi 

o , 8 °, n \ i r i Which, when subdu’d will on your hearth 

By heav n ! 1 feel a new-born pow i within 1 J 

„ m ?» . . ..... T . u The lowest uses of domestic wants. 

,n ;‘ ke ™ twenty-fold the man I ve been c Earth-kindled fire, which from a lit- 
.Before this fated day. Ik 

Rot. Fated1 indeed! but an ill-Juted day. Qn uidden fu £ fe ^, hi , owin ltren gth, 
Tha make, tl.ee other than toy former Tm , Ulu loft f lbrick ? t upi ^. 

Yet let it work ita will; it cannot change thcc And rage , out ^ , ubdu - d> 

To aught I .hall not love. And in your bone domestic aervice bound; 

Ba,. Thank* Bamberg I thou art a noble But wh ^ would madly in iu wild 

t ij *.1 *1 11 a * i The fire of hcav’n arrest to boil his pot? 

I would not be too man tliou couldat not lore „ j^j win „ ot Knru your ^ rc t K hemc., 

For an Impcnal Crown. [Exkukt. ^ you ^ ^ to ^ambition strive, for! 

SCENE III.-A SMALL APARTMENT I. „ e ■ ^ «... 

___ Duke. His fatlier was my fnend,—I wish d 

THE PALACE. to gain him: # 

r . j „ But since fantastic fancies bind him thus, 

Eater Do.* and Gaoriecio. The , in ^ on hii head . j at|u)d Mquitte i t 

Duke. The point i»gained; my daughter is And must deceive him, even to his ruin. 

successful; Gam. I have prepared Bernardo for your 

And Basil is detain’d another day. service; 

Gaur. But does the princess know your To night he will depart for th* Austrian camp, 
secret aim ? And should he find them on the eve of battle, 

Duke. No, that had marr’d the whole ; she I've bid him wait the issue of the field. 

is a woman; If that our secret friends victorious prove, 

Her mind, as suits the sex, too weak and With th’ arrow’s speed he will return again; 

narrow # But should fkjj Fortune crown Piscoro’s 

To relish deep-laid schemes of policy. arms, 

Besides, so for unlike a child of mine, Then shall your soothing message greet his 

She holds its subtle arts in high derision, ears ; 

And will not serve us but with bandag’d eyesp] For till our friends some sound advantage gun, 
Gauriecio, could I trusty servants find, Our actions still must wear an Austrian face. 

Experienc’d, crafty, close, and unrestrain'd Duke. Well hast thou school’d him. Didst 
By silly superstitious child-learnt fears, thou add withal, 

What might I not effect ? That ’tis my will he garnish well his speech, 

Gaur. O anything ! With honied words of the most dear Regard, 

The deep and piercing genius of your highness, And friendly love I bear him ? This is need- 
8o ably serv’d,might eVn achieve the empire. fbl; 

Duke. No, so, my friend, thou dost o’er- And lest my slowness in tho promis'd aid 
prize my parts; Awake suspicion, bid him e'en rehearse 

Yet mighty things might be—deep subtle wits The man/ favours on my house bestow'd 
In truth, are master spirits in the world. By his Imperial master, os a theme 
The brave man's oourage, and the student's On which my gratitude delights to dwell. 

lose, 4 , Gaur. 1 have, an’ please your highness. 

Are bat as tools bis secret ends to work, Duke. Then 'tis well. 


ScElfE III. - A SMALL APARTMENT IN 

THE PALACE. 

Enter Duke and Gauriecio. 

Duke. The point is>£rained; my daughter is 


your 
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(Jaw. But for the yielding up that little fort 

• There could be no suspicion. 

Duke. My Governor i have severely pun¬ 
ish’d, • 

As a most daring traitor to my orders. 

He cannot from hit darksome dungeon tell; 
Why then should they suspect ? 

Gaur. He must not live should Charles 
• prove victorious. 

Duke. He's done me service: say not so, 
. Gauriecio. 

Gaur 4 A traitor's name he will not calmly 
bear; 

He'll tell his tale aloud—ho must not live. 
Duke. Well, if it must—we’ll talk of this 
again. 

Gaur. But while with anxious care and 
crafty wiles, 

You would enlarge the limits of your state, 

* Your highimafemust beware lest inward broils 
Bring aanger near at hand: your northern 

subjects 

E'en now are discontented and unquiet. 

Duke. What, dare the ungrateful miscreants 
thus return 

The many favours of my princely grace ? 

'Tin ever thus indulgence spoils the base; • 

Raising up pride, and lawless turbulence, 
Like noxious vapours from the fulsome marsh 
When morning shines upon it.— 

Did I not lately with parental care, 

When dire invaders their destruction threat¬ 
en’d, 

Provide them all with means of their defence ? 
Did I not. as a mark of gracious trust, 

A body of their vagrant youth select 
To guard iny sacred person ? till that day 
An honour never yet allow’d their race. 

Did I not suffer them, upon their suit, 

T’ establish manufactures in their towns ? 
And after all some chosen soldiers spare 
To guard the blessings of interior peace ? 
Guar. Nay, plcaso your highness, they do 
well allow, • 

That when your enemies in fell revenge 
Your former inroads threaten’d to repay, 
Their ancient arms you did to them restore, 
With kind permission to defend themselves: 
That so for nave they felt yoigf princely grace, 
In drafting from their fields their goodliest 
youth 

To be your servants: That you did vouch¬ 
safe. 

On paying of a large and heavy fine. 

Leave to apply the labour of tneir hands 
As best might profit to the country's weal: 
And to encourage well their infant trade, 
Quartej'd your troops upon them.—Please 
vour grace, 

All this they do most readily allow. * 

Duke. Tney do allow it then ungrateful 
varlets! 

What would they have? what Would they 
have, Gauriecio! 

Thiar. Some mitigation of their grievous 
burdens, 

Which, like an irorAreightaround their necke, 


ungrateful 


Do bend their care-worn faces to the earth, 
Like creatures form'd upon its soil to creep, 
Not stand erect, and view the sun of heav’n, 
Duke. But they beyond their proper sphere 
would rise; 

Let them their lot fulfil as we do ours. 
Society of various parts is form'd; 

They are its grounds, its mud, its sediment, 
Ana we the mantling top which crowns the 
whole. 

Calm, steady labour is their greatest bliss; 
To aim at higher things beseems them not. 
To let them work in peace my care shall be > 
To slacken labour is to nourish pride. 
Methinks thou art a pleader for these fools : 
What may this mean, Gauriecio? 

Gaur. They were resolv’d to lay their cause 
before you, 

And would have found some other advocate 
Less pleasing to your Grace had I refus'd. 
Duke. Well, let tjiem know, some mov 
convenient season 

I’ll think of this, and do for them as much 
As suits the honour of my princely slate. 
Their prince’s honour should be ever dear 
To wortlnr subjects as their precious lives. 
Gtiur. I fear, unless you give some spccid 
promise. 

They win be violent still— 

Duke. Then do it, if the wretches are so 
bold: 

We can retract it when the times sllow; 

'Tis of small consequence. Go see Bernardo, 
And come to me ugain. [Exit. 

Gaur. (eolue) O happy people ! whose in¬ 
dulgent lord 

From ev’ry care, with which increasing 
wealth, 

With all its hopes and fears, doth ever move 
The human breast, most graciously would 
free, 

And kindly leave you nought to do but toil! 
This creature now, with all his reptile cunning, 
Writhing and turning through a nm*e of wiles, 
Believes his genius form'd lo rule mankind; 
And calls his sordid wish for territory 
That noblest passion of the soul, ambition. 
Born liad he been to follow some low trade, 
A petty tradesman still he had remain’d, 

And us'd the art with which he rules a state 
To circumvent his brothers of the cr&fl, 

Or cheat the buyers of his paltry wore. 

And yet he thinks,—ha, ha, ha, ha!—he 
thinks 

I am the tool and servant of his will. 

Well, let it be; thro’ all the maze of trouble 
His plots and base oppression must create, 
I’ll snane myself a way to higher things: 
And who will say ’tis wrong ? 

A sordid being, who expects no faith 
But as self-interest binds; who would not 
trust 

The strongest ties of nature on the soul, 
Deserves no faithful service. Perverse fate ! 
Were I like him, I would despise this dealing; 
But being os I am, born low in fortune, 

Yet With a mind aspiring to be great. 
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I must not scorn tho steps which lead to it: 
And if they are not right, no saint am I; 

I follow nature’s passion in my breast, 

Which urges me to rise in spite of fortune. 

[Exit. 

Scene IV.— Azr apartment in the 

PALACE. 

Victoria and Isabella are discovered playing 
at Chess j the Countess Albim sitting by them 
reading to herself. 

Viet. Away with it, I will not play again. 
May men no more be foolish in my presence 
If tnou art not a cheat, an arrant cheat! 

I tab. To swear that 1 am false by such an 
oath, 

Should prove me honest, since its forfeiture 
Would bring your highness gain. 

^ Viet. Thou'rt wrong, my Isabella, simple 
maid; 

For in the very forfeit of this oath, 

There’s death to all the dearest pride of 
women. 

May man no more be foolish in my presence ! 
• lsab. And does your grace, hailed by ap¬ 
plauding crowds, 

In all the graceful eloquence address'd 
Of most accomplish’d, noble, courtly youths, 
Prais'd in the songs of heav’n-inspired bards, 
Those awkward proofs of admiration prize, 
Which rustic swains their village fair ones 


Viet. ($ t love will master all the power of 
art! 

Ay, all! and she who never has beheld 
The polish’d courtier, or the tuneful sage, 
Before the glances of her conqu'ring eye 
A very native simple swain become, 

Has only vulgar charms. 

To make the cunning artless, tame the rude, 
Subdue the haughty, shake the undaunted 
soul; 

Yea, put a bridle in the lion’s moUth, 

And lead liim forth os a domestic cur, 

These are the triumphs of all-powerful beauty ! 
Did nought but flatt’ring words and tuneful 
praise, 

Sighs, tender glances, and obsequious service, 
Attend her presence, it were nothing worth: 
I'd put a white coif o’er my braided locks, 
Ana be a plain, good, simple, fire-aide dame.. 
Mb. (raising her head from her look.) And 
is, indeed, a plain domestic dame, 
Who fills the duties of an useful state, 

A being of less dignity than she, 

Who vainly on her transient beauty builds 
A little poor ideal tyranny ? 

I sab. ideal too ! 

Alb. Yes, most unreal pow'r; 

For she who only finds her self-esteem 
In others' admiration, begs an alms; 

Depends on others for her daily food, 

And is the very servant of her slaves; 

Tho’ oftentimes,- in a fantastic hour, 

O’er men she may a childish pow’r exert, 


Which not ennobles, but degrades her state. 

Viet. You are severe, Albini, most severe \ 
Were human passions plac’d within the breast 
But to be curb'd,subdu'd, pluck’d by the roots! 
All heaven's gifts to some good end were 
giv’n. » 

Alb. Yes, for a noble, for a generous end. 
Viet. Am I ungen'rous then ? 

Alb. Yes, most ungen'rous: 

Who, for the pleasure of a little pow’r, 
Would give most unavailing pain to those 
Whoee love you ne’er can recompense again. 
E’en now, to-day, O ! was it not ungen'rous 
To fetter Basil with a foolish tie, 

Against his will, perhaps against his duty < 
Viet. What, dost thou think against his will, 
my friend ? 

Alb. Full sure I am against his reason’s will. 
Viet. Ah ! but indeed thou must excuse me 
here; er-m 

For duller than a shelled crab were she, 

Who could suspect her pow'r in such a mind, 
And calmly leave it doubtful and unprov'd. 
Blit wherefore dost thou look so gravely on 
me ? 

Ah ! well I read thoso looks ! me thinks they 
* “7» 

II Your mother did not so.” 

Alb. Your highness reads them true, she 
did not so. 

If foolish vanity e’er soil'd her thoughts, 

She kept it low, withheld its aliment; 

Not pamper'd it with ev'ry motley food, 

From the fond tribute of a noble heart 
To the lisp'd flattery of a cunning child. 

Viet. Nay, speak not thus,—Albini, speak 
.not thbs 

Of little blue-ey'd, sweet, fair-hair’d Mirando. 
Ho is the orphan of a hapless pair; 

A loving, beantiful, but napless pair, 

Whoee story is so pleasing, and so sad, 

The swains have turn'd it to a plaintive lay, 
And sing it as they tend their mountain sheep. 
Besides, ^to Isah.) I am the guardian of his 
choice. 

When first I saw him—dost thou not remem¬ 
ber ? 

I gab. Twaa in the publick garden. 

Viet. c Even so; 

Perch'd in his* nurse’s arms, a roughsome 
quean, 

III suited to the lovely charge she bore. 

How steadfastly he fixed his looks upon me, 
His dark eyes shining thro' forgotten tears; 
Then stretch’d liis little arms and call’d me 

mother! 

What could I do? I took the bantling home— 
I could not tell the imp be hod no mother. 
Alb. Ah! there, my child, thou hast indeed 
' no blame. 

Viet. Now this is kindly said: thanks, 
sweet Albini! 

Still call nJe child, and chide me as thou wilt 
O! would that I were such as thou coulflst 
love! 

Couldst dearly love, as thou didst love my 
mother! 1 
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,Alb. (pressing ksr to ksr breast.) And do I 
not? ail perfect aa ahe wu, 

I know not that ahe went ao near my heart 
Aa thou with all thy feolta. 

Viet . And say'st thou so ? would I had 
sooner known! 

I had done anything to giro thee pleasure. 
Alb. Then ao ao now, and put thy feolta 
• away. 

Viet. No, sav not feolta; the freaks of 
. thoughtless youth. 

Alb. Nay, very faults they must indeed be 
call’d. . 

Viet. O! aay but foiblca! youthfrxl foibles 
only! 

Alb. Faults, feulta, real faults you must 
confess they are. 

Viet. In.truth I cannot do your sense the 
wrong 

To think arnymo riy of the one you love. 

Alb. I must be gone: thou hast o'ercome 
me now: 

Another time I will not yield it ao. pSxrr. 
I tab. The Countess is aevere, shea too 
Bcrere : 

She once was young tho' now advanc'd in 
yean. * 

Viet. No, I deserve it all; she is most wor¬ 
thy. 

Unlike those faded beauties of the court, 

But now the wither’d stems of former flowers 
With all their blossoms shed, her nobler mind 
Procures to her the privilege of man, 

Ne’er to be old till nature's strength decays. 
Borne few yean henoe, if 1 should live so 
Ion iff 

I'd be Albim rather than myself. 

Isab. Here comes your little fav'rite. 

Viet. I am not in uie humour for him now. 

Epter Misasdo, running up to Victoria, and 
taking bold of her gown, whilst she takes no 
notice of him, ss be holds up bis mouth to be 

kissed. • 

isab. (to Mir.) Thou seest the princess can't 
be troubled with thee. 

Mir. O but she will! I'll scramble up her 
. robe, 

As naughty boys do when tlfey climb for ap- 

Tsab. dome here, sweet child; I’ll hiss thee 
. in her stead. 

Mir. Nay, but I will not have a kiss of 
thee. . 

Would I were tall! O were I but so tall! 

Isab. And how tall wouldst thou be ? 

. Mir. Thou dost not know ? 

dust Udl enough to reach Victoria's lips. 

Viet. ( embracing him.) O! 1 must bend to 
this, t hou little urchin. 

Who taught thee all this wit, this childish 
wit? . 

Whom does Mirando love? (embraces him 
• bgain.) 

Mir . He loves Victoria. 

Viet. And wherefore loves he her? 


Mir. Because she’s pretty. 

Isab. Hast thou no little prate to-day, Mi¬ 
rando? 

No tale to earn a sugar-plum withal ? 

Mir. Ay, that I have: I know who loves 
her grace. 

Viet. Who is it, pray ? thou shalt have com¬ 
fits for it. 

Mir. ( looking slyly at her.) It in—it is—it is 
the Count of Maldo. 

Viet. Away, thou little chit! that tale is 
old, 

And was not worth a sugar-plum when new. 

Mir. Well then, I know who loves her 
highness well. 

Viet. Who is it then? 

Isab Who is ft, naughty boy ? 

Mir. It is the handsome marquis of Carlatxi. 

Viet. No, no, Mirando, thou art naughty 
still: 

Twice have I paid thee for that tale already* 

Mir. Well then, indeed—I know who loves 
Victoria. 

Viet. And who is he ? 

Mir. It is Mirando’s self. 

Viet. Thou little imp ! tins story is not new, 

But thou shalt have thy hire. Come, let u! 

Go, run fefore us. Boy. 

Mir. Nay, but I’ll shew you how Count 
Wolvar look'd, 

When he conducted Isabel from Court. 

Viet. How did he look? 

Mfr. Give me your liand: he hold hii 
body thus; 

(putting himself ina ridiculous hotting posture.) 

And then be whisper'd softly; then look'd so; 

(opting toith his eyes affectedly.) 

Then she look'd so, and smil'd to him ogam. 

(i throwing down his eyes affectedly.) 

Isab. Thou art a little knave, and must be 
whipp'd. 

[Eicunt. Mirando leading out Victoria af¬ 
fectedly. 

ACT III. 

SCENE I.—AH OPEN STREET, OR Sq.UA*RE. 

Eater RosikRero and Frederick, by opposite 
sides of the Stage. 

Fred. So Basil, from the pressing calls of 


Another day to rest and pastime gives. 

How is it now ? me thinks thou art not pleas’d. 
Ros. It matters little if l am or not. 

Fretl. Now pray thee do confess thou art 
aaham'd: 

Thou, who art wisely wont to set at nought 
The noble fire of individual courage, 

And call calm prudence the supenour virtue, 
What ny’st thou now, my candid Rosinberg, 
When thy great captain, m a time like this, 
Denies his weary troops one day of rest 
Before th’ exertions or approaching battle, 
Yet grants it to a pretty lady’s suit ? 
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Rot . Who told thee this ? it was no friend- 
fytale; 

And no one elae, beside* a trusty friend, 
Could know hie motiyee. Then tno u wrongs’t 
me too; 

For I admire, as much a# thou dost, Fred’rick, 
The fire of valour, e’en rash heedless valour, 
But not like thee do I depreciate 
That far superiour, Tea, that godlike talent. 
Which doth direct tnat fire, because indeed 
It is a talent nature has denied me. 

Fred. Well, well, sod greatly he may boost 
his virtue, 

Who risks perhaps th' Imperial army’s fate, 
To please a lady's freaks— 

Rotr Go, go, thou’rt prejudic'd: 

A passion, which I do not chuse to name, 
Has warn’d- thy judgement.* 

Fred. No, by heavn thou 1 wrong'st me! 

1 do, with most enthusiaetick warmth, 

True valour love : wherever he is found, 
ilove the hero too; but hate to see 
The praises duo to him so cheaply earn'd. 
Rot. Then mayst thou nbw these gen'rous 
feelings prove. 

Behold that man, whose short dnd grinly 
• hair 

In closuring locks his dark brown face o’er- 
shades; 

Where now the scan of former sabre wounds, 
In hon'table companionship' are seen 
With the deep lines of age; whose piercing 
eye 

Beneath its shading eyebrott keenly darts 
Its yet unquenched beams, as tho’m age 
Its youthful fire had been again renew a, 

To oe the guardian of its darken’d mate: 

See with wnat vigorous step* his upright form 
He onward bears; nay, e’en that vacant 
sleeve, 

Which droops so sadly by his better side, 
Suits not ungracefully the vet'rmV's mien. 
This is the man, whose glorious acts in battle 
We heard to-day related o’er ouT wine. 

I go to tell the gen'ral he is come*: 

Enjoy the gen’rous feelings of thy breast, 
And moke an old man happy. [Exit. 

Enter Gaorrar. 

Fred. Brave soldier, let me fftofit* by the 
chance 

That led me here; I’ve heard of thy exploits. 
Qtuf. Ah l then you have but braid an an¬ 
cient talc, 

Which has been long forgotten. 

Fred. But true it is, and should not he for¬ 
gotten; 

Tho’ generals jealous of their soldiers' 

May dash it with neglect 

Geqf. There are, perhaps, who may be so 
ungen’rous. 

Fred. Perhaps, say’st thou ? in very truth 
there are. 

How art thou else rewarded with neglect, 
Whilst many a paltry fellow in thy corps 
Has been promoted? it is ever thus. 

Serv’d not Mardim tv you# company ? 


He was, tho’ honour’d with a valiant name. 

To those who knew him well, a peltry soldier. • 
Qetf. Your pardon, Sir: we did esteem - 
him much, « 

Altho’ inferiour to ms gallant friend, 

The breve Sebastian. 

Fred. The breve Sebastian f 

He was, as I am told, a learned coxcomb, 

And lov’d a goose-quill better than a sword. 
What, dost thou call him brave ? • 

Thou, who dost bear about that war-worn 
trunk, 

Like an old target, hack’d and tough with 
wounds, 

Whilst, after all nap'mighty battles, ho 
Was with a smooth akin in his coffin laid, 
Unblemish’d with a scar? 

Geqf. His duty call’d not to such deap’rate 
service; 

For I hate sought where few strife remain’d, ' 
And none unscaih'd; where but a few re¬ 
main’d, 

Thus marr'd and mangled; (shotting hit 
. wounds.) as belike you've seen, 

O' summer nights, around the evening lamp, 
Some wretched moths, wingless, and hsif 
• consum'd, 

Just feebly crawling o'er their heaps of dead.— 

In Savoy, on a small, tho' desperate post, 

Of fall three hundred goodly chosen men, 

But tiwblve were left, and nght dear friends 
were we 

For ever after. They art all dead now : 

I’m old and lonely.— We were valiant hearts— 
Fred’rick Dewaiter would have stopp'd a 
breach 

Against the devil himself. I’m lonely now! 
Fred. I'm sorry for thee. Hang ungrate¬ 
ful chiefs 1 

Why wert thou not promoted ? 

Geof. After that battle, where my happy 
fate 

Had led me to fulfil a glorious part, 

Chaf'd wKh the gibing insults of a slave, 

The worthless fav'rite of a great man’s fav'- 
rite, 

I rashly did affront; our cautions prince, 

With narrow policy dependant made, 

Dar'd not, as I gm told, promote me ther, 

And now he is asham'd or has forynt it. 

Fred. Fye, fye, upon it! let liim be asham’d*: 
Here is a trifle fortnee— (offering him money .)■ 
Geqf. No, good air; 

I have enough to live aa poor men do. 

When I’m in want I’ll thankfully receive, 
Because I’m poor, but not because I'm brave, 
Fred. You re proud, old soldier. 

No, I am not prSUd \ 
For if I were, methinks I’d be morose, 

And willing to depreciate other men. 

Enter Rosirbxro. 

Rot. (clapping Gcof. on the shoulder.) How 
goeS it trim thee now, my good Field- 
marshal ? # 

Geqf. The better that I see your honour well. 
And in the humour to be marry 
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Boa. ’Faith, by my sword, I’ve rightly 
nam’d thee too; 

What is a good Field-marshal, bat a man. 
Whose gen roos courage and undaunted mind 
Doth marshal others on in glory’s way ? 
Thou art not one by princely favour dubb’d, 
But one of nature's making. 

Geof. You shew, my lord, such pleasant 
•courtesy, 

I know not how~- 

, Ron. But see, the gen'nd comes. 

Enter Basil. 

Rom. (pointing to Geof.) Behold the worthy 
vet’ran. 

Baa. ( taking him by the hand.) Brave hon¬ 
ourable man, your worth I know, 

And greet it with a brother soldier’s love. 

Getf. (taking away his hand in coitfuaion.) 
My gen’ral Ahigis too much, too much honour. 
Baa . (toning hie hand again.) No, valiant 
soldier, 1 mpst have it so. 

Geof. My bumble state agrees not with such 
honour. 

Baa. Think not of it, thy state is not thyself. 
Let mean souls, highly rank'd, look down on 
thee, « 

As the poor dwarf, perch'd on a pedestal, 
O’erlooLs the giant: ’tie not worth a thought 
Art thou not Geoffiry of the tenth brigade, 
Whose warlike feats, child, maid, and matron 
know? 

And ofl, cross-elbow’d, o’er his nightly bowl, 
The jolly toper to his comrade tells ? 

Whose glorious feats of war, by cottage door, 
The ancient soldier, tracing in the sand 
The many movements of the varied field, 

In warlike terms to list’ning swains relates ; 
Whose bosoms glowing at the wondrous tale 
first learn to scorn tho hind’s inglorious life; 
Shame seise me, if I would not rather be 
The man thou art, than court-created chief, 
Known only by the dates of his promotion! 
Geof. Ah! would I were, would I were 
young again, 

To fight beneath your standard, noble gcn'ral; 
Methinks what lhave clone were but a jest. 
Ay, but a jest to what 1 now should do, 

Were I again the man that I have been. 

O! I could fight! 

Baa. And wouldst thou fight for me ? 
Geof. Ay, to the death! 

Boa. Ttien come, brave man, and be my 
champion still: 

The sight of thee will fire my soldiers’ breasts; 
Come, noble vet’ran, thou shalt fight for me. 

[Exit with Geoffry. 
Fred. What does be mean to do? 

Boa. We’il know ere long. 

Fred. Our gcn’ral bears it with a careless 
face, 

For one so wise. 

Roa. A careless face f on what ? 

Fred. Now feign not ignorance, we know 
it all. 

News which have spread in whispers from 
the court, ' 


Since last night's messenger arrived from 
Milan. 

Boa. As I’m an honest man, I know it not j 
Fred ’Tis said the rival armies are so near 
A battle must i mm ed i a t ely ensue. 

Roa. Itcannotbe. Our gcn'ral knows it not 
The Duke is of our side a sworn ally, 

And had such messenger to Mantua come, 
He would have been appriz’d upon the 
It cannot be, it is some idle Lode. 

Fred. Bo may it prove till we have Join'd 
them too— 

Then heaven grant they may be nearer still! 
For O! my soul for wax ana danger pants, 
As doth the noble lion for liis prey. 

My soul delights in battle. 

Roa. Upon my simple word, I'd rather see 
A score of friendly fellows shaking hands, 
Than all the -world in arms. Hast thou no 
fear? 

Fred. What dost thou mean? 

Roa. Hast thou no fear of death r 

Fred. Fear is a name for something in the 
mind, 

Bnt what, from inward sense, I cannot tell. 

I could as little anxious march to battle, 

As when a boy to childish games I ran. • 
Roa. Then a a much virtue hast thou in thy 
valour, 

As when a child thou hadst in childish play. 
The brave man is not he who fuels no fear, 
For that were stupid and irrational; 

But he, whose noble soul its fear subdues, 
And bravely dares the danger nature shrinks 
from. 

As for your youth, whom blood and blows de¬ 
light, 

Away with them! there is not in the crew 
One valiant spirit.—Ha'. what sound is this ? 

(shouting ia heard without.) 
Fred. The soidiars shout; I'll run and learn 
the cause. 

Roa. But tell me first, how didst thou like 
the vet’ran? 

Fred. He is too proud; he was displeas'd 
with me, 

Because I offer’d him a little sum. 

Roa. What, money ! O! most gea’roai" no¬ 
ble spirit! 

Noble re warder of superiour worth! 

A halfpenny for JBelisaxiu* ! a 
But hark! they shout again—here comes 
Valtomer. 

(Shouting heard without.) 

Enter Valtomkr. 

What does this shouting mean ? 

Volt. O! I have seen a sight, a glorious 
sight! 

Thou w(midst have smil'd to see it 
Roa. How smile ? methinks thins eyes are 
wot with tern. 

VaU. (phasing the bock <f hia hands oeroaa hia 

'Faith so they are; well, we>l, but Ismil’cftoo. 
You heard tne shouting. 

Bo*, and Fred. Yes. 
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Volt. O had you seen it! 

Drawn out in goodly ranks, there stood our 
troops; 

Here, in the graceful state of manly youth. 
His dark face brighten'd with agen’rous smile, 
Which to his eyes such flashing lustre gave, 
As tho’ his soul, like an unsheathed sword, 
Had thro’ them gleam'd, our noble gen’ral 
stood; 

And to his soldiers, with heart-moving words 
The vet'ran showing, his brave deeds rehears'd; 
Who by his side stood like a storm-acath’d oak, 
Beneath the shelter of some noble tree, 

In the green honours of its youthfUI prime. 
Ros. How look'd the veteran ? 

Volt. 1 cannot tell thee ! 

At first he bore it up with cbecrfhl looks, 

As one who fain would wear his honon bravely 
And greet the soldiers with a comrade’s face: 
But when Count Basil, in such moving speech, 
Told o’er his actions past, and bade his troops 
Great deeds to emulate, his count'nanco 
chang'd; 

High-he&v'a his manly breast, as it had been 
By inward strong emotion half convuls'd; 
Trembled his nether lip; he fhed some tears: 
The gcn’ral paus’d, the soldiers shouted loud; 
Then hastily he brush'd the 'drops away, 

And wav'd his hand, and clear’d his tear- 
chok’d voice, 

As tho' he would some grateful answer make; 
When back with double force the whelming 
tide 

Of passion came; high o'er his hoary head 
His ami he toss’d, and heedless of respect, 

In Basil's bosom hid his aged face, 

Sobbing aloud. From the admiring ranks 
A cry arose; still louder shouts resound. 

I felt a sudden tightness grasp my throat 
As it would strangle me; such as I felt, 

I knew it well, some twenty years ago, 

When my good father shed hia blessing on me: 

I hate to weep, and so I came away. 

Rom. (firing Valt. hii hand.) And there, 
take thou my blessing for tfyo tale. 
Hark how they shout again! 'Lis nearer now. 
Thif way they march. 

Martial Murick heard. Enter Soldiers march¬ 
ing in order, bearing Geoffry ins triumph on 
thoir shoulders. Alter them opter Basil : the 
whole preceded by a band of'mustek. They 
cross over the stage, are joined by Ros. See. 
and Exeuht. 


That aged soldier, will your purpose [serve? 
Gaur. Yes, I will make it serve; for tho' 
my prince 

la little scrupulous of right and wrong, 

I have possess'd his mind, a* too' it wei 
A flagrant insult on his princely state, 

To honour thus the man he has neglected, 
Which makes him rehab, with a keener taste, 
My purpos'd scheme. Come let ns tall to 
work. 

With all their warm heroick feelings rous’d, 
We’ll spirit up his troops, to.mutiny, 

Which must retard, perhaps undo him quite. 
Thanks to his childish love, which has so well 
Procur'd us time to tamper with the fools. 
Gent. Ah! but those feelings he has wak’d 
within them, 

Are gen'roua feelings, and endear himself. 
Gaur. It matters not; tho’ gen'roua in their 
nature, 

ley yet may serve a most ungen'rous end; 
And ne who teaches men to think, tho' 
nobly, 

Doth raise within their minds a busy judge 
To scan his actions. Bend thine agents forth, 
And sound it io their ears how much Count 
Basil 

Affects all difficult and desp'rat* service, 

To raise his fortunes by some daring stroke; 
Having unto the Emproarpledg’dnb word, 
Yb make hit troops all dreadful hasards brave : 
For which intent he fills their simple minds 
With idle tales of glory and renown; 

Using their warm attachment to himself 
For most unworthy ends. 

This is the busy time: go forth, my friend; 
Mix with the soldiers, now in jolly groups 
Around their ev’ning cups. There, spare no 
cost, (gives him a purse.) 

Observe their words, see how the poison 
takes, 

And then return again. 

Gent. I will, my lord. 

• (Exeuht severally. 

Scene III. a 'suite or geahd apaet-t 

MINTS, WITH THEM WIDE DOOES 
THEOWN OPEN, LIGHTED UP WITH 
LAMPS, AHD*riLLED WITH COMPANY IK 


k 


Scene. II. 


iter several Masks, and , 
apartment to the other' 
Basil in the 


through the first 
ns. Then enter 
wounded soldier. 


Enter Gauriecio and a Gentleman, talking as 

they enter. 

Gaur. So alight a tie as this we. eajonot 
trust: 

One day her influence may detain him here, 
But love a feeble agent may bo found 
With tho ambitious. 

Gent. And so you think this boyish odd 
conceit 

Of bearing home in triumph with his troops 


Bos. (alone.) Now am I in the region of 
delight! 

Within the blessed compass of these falls 
She is*; the gay light of those biasing lajqpe 
Doth shine upon her, and this painted floor 
Is with her footsteps press’d* E’en now, 
perhaps. 

Amidst that motley toil she plays, her part: 
There will I go ; the cannot be conceal’d ; 
For but the flowing-of her graceful robe 
Will soon betray the lovely form that wears it, 
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Tho’ in a thousand masks. Yn homely 
weeds,— (looking at his habit?) 

Which half conceal, and naif declare my Btatc, 
Beneath your kind disguise, O! let me prosper, 
And boldly take the privilege ye give : 
Follow her mazy steps, crowd by her side; 
Thus, near her face my list’ning ear incline 
And feel her soft breath fan my glowing cheek, 
Her fair hand seize, yea, press it closely too! 
May it not be e’en so ? by lieav'n it shall! 
This once, O! serve me well, and ever after 
Ye shall be treasur’d like a monarch's robes; 
Lodg'd in my clinmbcr, near my pillow kept; 
And oft with midnight lamp I’ll visit ye, 

And gazing wistfully, tins night n*nul v 
With nil its past delights.—Hut yonder moves 
A slender form, dress'd in an azure robe; 

It moves not like the rest—it must be. she ! 

( (Joes hastily into another apartment , awl mix¬ 
es rrittmhc masks.) 

Enter Kosindkro, fantastically dressed, with a 
willow upon flit* bend, and scraps of sonnets, 
and torn lottera fluttering round his neck ; 
pursued by a group of masks from one of the 
inner apartments, who hoot at him, and push 
him about as lie enters. 

1st Mask. Away, thon nrt a saucy jeering 
knave, 

And fain wouldst make a jest of nlltnielove. 

Has. Nay, gentle ladies, do not buffet me : 
I am a right true servant of the fair; 

And as this woolul chaplet ou my brow, 

And these tear-blotted sonnets would denote, 
A poor abandon'd lover, out of place; 

With any lover ready to engage, 

Who will enlist me in her loving service. 

Of a convenient kind iny talents are, 

And to nil various humours may he shap'd. 
2il Mask. What canst thou do? 

'M Mask. Ay, what besides offending ? 

Ros. O ! t can sigh so deeply, look so sod, 
Pule out a piteous tale on bended knee; 
Groan like a ghost; so very wrelchAl he, 

As would delight a tender lady 's heart 
But to lielmld. 

1 st Mask. Poo. poo. insipid fool! 

Hits. Hut hIichIu my huly brisker mctlle 
own, 9 

And tire of all tiles'* gentle dear delights, 
Such pretty little qunrrols i d invent— 

Au \v!u tlier such n fair one (some dear friend) 
Whose fouirrol’u ta»l was pinch'd, or the soil 
maid, 

With fav’rite lap-dog of a surfeit sick, 

Have gn*utesl cause of delicate distress; 

Or whether— 

J st Mask. Go. too bad tliou art indeed! 
(aside.) si o»v could he know I quant’d with 
the Count ? 

iM Mask. Wilt thou do nothing for thy 
lady’s fame? 

Ros. Yes, lovely vhiykerdcss, onfcv’ry tree 
I’ll carve her name, with true-love garlands 
# hound: 

Write madrigals upon her roseate cheeks; 
Odes to her eye ; ’faith e v’ry wart and mole 


That spots her snowy skin, shall have its 
sonnet! 

I’ll make love posies for her tlumblc's edge, 
Rather than please her not. 

3d Mask, liut for her sake what dangers 
wilt tliou brave ? 

Ros. In truth, fair Nun, l stomach dangers 
less 

Than other service, and wore something loth 
To storm a convent's walls for one dear glance; 
But if she’ll wisely manage this alone, 

As maids have done come o’er the wall herself, 
And meet me fairly on the open plain, 

I will engage her tender stejra to aid 
In all annoyance of rude brier or stone, 

Or crossing rill, some half-fool wide, or so, 
Which that fair lady should unaided pass, 

Ye gracious pow’rs forbid ! 1 will defend 
Against oacli hideous fly, whose dreadful 
buz— 

4th Mask. Such paltry service suits the# 
'..cat indeed. 

What maid of spirit would not spurn thee 
from her ? 

R'ts. Yes, to n*ca]l me soon, sublime Sul¬ 
tana ! # 

For T ran stand tho hurst of female passion, 
Each change of humour and affected storm; 
He scolded, frown'd ii|hiti, to exile sent, 
Recall'd, cun . s'd chid, uiul disgrac’d ugain; 
And say wliut maid of spirit would forego 
The bliss of one to exercise it thus ? 

O! I can licar ill treatment like a lamb ! 

4th Mask, (beating lot a.) Well, lieur it then, 
tliou bust deserv'd it well. 

Ros. ’Zounds, huly ! do not give such 
heavy blows; 

I’ni not your uushaud. as l»elike von guess. 
5//i Mask. Come, ’over, I enlist thee for 
my swain: 

Therefore, good lady, do forbear your blows, 
Nor thus assume iny rights. 

Ros. Agreed. Wilt tli.m a gracious mistress 
prove ? 

rah Mask Such ns thru wouldst, such ns 
illy genius suils: 

For silica? of universal srope it is. B 

All women’s humour shall thou find in me. 
I’ll gently soothe tlicc with such winning 
smiles— 

To nothing sink thee with a scornful frown : 
Tease time with j**ovish and affected freaks; 
Caress thee, love tint*, hate thee, break thy 

vrJc; 

But still between tlir whiles I’ll careful be, 

In feigned admiration oftliy parts, 

Thy shape*, thy manners, or thy graceful mien, 
To bind tiiy giddy soul with fUtl’ry'i charm; 
Kei well thou know’st that flatt'ry ever is 
The tickling spice*, the pungent seasoning 
Which mukes this motley cusli of monstrous 
scraps 

So pleasing to tile dainty love r's taste. 

Thou caust i:nt leave, tho’ violent in extreme, 
And most vexatious in her tricing moods, 
Thou const not leave the fond admiring soul, 
Who did declare, when calmer reason rul’d 
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Thou hadst a pretty leg. 

Ros. Marry, thou hut the better of me there. 
5*A Mask. And more; I’ll pledge to thee 
my honest word, 

That when your noble awoinahip shall bestow 
More faithful homage on the simple maid, 
Who loves you with sincerity and truth, 
Than on the changeful and capricious tyrant, 
Who mocking leads you like a trammell Y d ass, 
My studied woman’s wiles I’ll lay aside, 

And such a one become. 

Rom. Well spoke, brave lady; I will follow 
thee. 

(follow her to the comer of the stage.) 
Now on my life, these ears of mine I’d give, 
To liaye but one look of that little face, 
Where such a biting tongue doth hold its court 
To keep the fools in awe. Nay, nay, unmask: 
I'm sure thou hast a pair of wicked eyes, 

A short and saucy nose : now pri’thec do. 

(unmasking.) 

m Alb. (unmasking.) Well, hut thou guess’d 
me right? 

Rom. (bowing loio.) Wild freedom, chang’d 
to most profound respect, 

Doth make an awkward booby of me now. 

* Alb. I’ve join’d your frolick with a good 
intent, 

For much I wish'd to gain your private ear. 
The time is precious, and I must be short. 
Rom. On me your slightest word more pow’r 
will have, 

Most honour’d lady, than a conn’d oration. 
Thou art the only one of all thy sex, 

Who wear’st thy years with such a winning 
grace, 

Thou art the more admir'd the more thou fads’ t. 
Alb. 1 thank your lordship for these courte¬ 
ous words; 

But to my purpose—You arc Basil’s friend: 
Be friendly to him then, and warn him well 
This court to leave, nor be allur'd to stay; 
For if ho does, there’s mischief waits him here 
May prove the bane of all his future days. 
Remember this, I must no longer stay. 

God bless your friend and you ; I love you 
both. Exit. 

JRom. (alone. } What may this warning mean ? 
I haa my fears. 

There’s something hatching which I know 
not of. 

I’ve lost all spirit for this masking now. 

(throwing away his vapors and his willoros.) 
Away, vc scraps ! I nave no need of you. m 
I would I knew what garment Basil wears: 

I watch'd him, yet he did escape my sight; 
But I must search again and find him out. 

[Exit. 

Enter Basil muc hagitated, with his mask in 

his hand. 

Bom. In vain I’ve sought her, follow’d ev’ry 
form 

Where aught appear’d of dignity or grace: 
I've listen d to tne tone of ev’ry voice; 

I’ve watch’d the entrance of each female 


My flutt’ring heart rous'd like a startled hare, 
With the imagin’d rustling of her robes, 

At ev’ry dune’s approach. Deceitful night. 
How art thou spent! where are thy promis’d 
joys? 

How much of thee is gone ! O spiteful fate! 
Yot within the compass of these walls 
Somewhere she is, altho’, to me she is not 
Some other eye doth gaze upon her form, 
Some other car doth usten to her voiCe ; 
Some happy fav’rite doth enjoy the bliss 
My spiteful stars deny. 

Disturber of my soul! what veil conceals thee? 
What dcv'lish spell is o’er this cursed hour ? 
O heav’ns and earth! where art thou ? 

Enter a Mask in the dress of a female conjurer. 

Mask. Methinks thou art impatient, valiant 
soldier: 

Thy wound doth gall thee sojftjp; is it so ? 
Bos. Away, away, 1 cannot fool with thee. 
Mask. I have some potent drugs may ease 
thy smart. 

Where is thy wound ? is't* here ? 

( pointing to the bandage on his arm.) 
Bus. Poo, poo, begone ! 

Thou canst do nought—’tis in my head, my 
heart— 

Tis ev’ry where,where medicine cannot cure. 
Mask. If wounded in the heart, it is a 
wound 

Which some ungrateful fair one hath inflic¬ 
ted, 

And I may conjure something for thy good. 
Bas. Ah! if thou couldst! wliat, must I 
fool with thee ? 

Mask. Thou must awhile, and be examin’d 
too. 

What kind of woman did the wicked deed ? 
Bas. I cannot tell thee. In her presence 
still 

My mind in such a wild delight hath been, 
f could not pause to picture out her beauty, 
Yet naught of woman e’er was form’d so fair. 
Mask. Art thou a soldier, and no weapon 
bear'st 

To send her wound for wound ? 

Bas. Alas! she shoots from such a hopeless 
height, 

No dart of mine hath plume to mount so far. 
None bat a prince may dare. 

Mask. But, if thou hast no hope, thou host 
no love. 

Bas. I love, and yet in truth 1 had no hope. 
But that she might at least with some good 
will, 

Some gentle pure regard, some secret kind¬ 
ness, 

Within her dear remembrance give die place. 
This was my all of hope, but it is flown: 

For she regards me not; despises, scorns me: 
Scorns, I must say it too, a noble heart, 

That would have bled for her. 

(Masky discovering herself to be Victoria by 

r king in her true voice.) O! no, 
does not 
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[Exit hastily in confusion. 

^ Bos. {stands for a moment rivaled to the 
spot, then holds up both his hands in 
an scstacy). • 

It is herself! it is her blessed solf! 

O! what a fool am I, that hod no power 

To follow her, and urge th’ advantage on. 

Begone, unmanly fears! I must bo bold. 

• Exit after her . 

A Danes of Masks. 

Enter Duke and Gaurikcio, unmasked. 

Duke. This revelry, methinks, goes gaily 
on. 

The hour is late, and yet your friend returns 
not. 

Qaur. He will return ere long—nay, there 
he conies. 


Emer Gkivtlkmaiv. 

Duke. Docs all go well? {going doss up to 
him.) 

Gent. All as your grace could wish. 

For now the poison works, and the stung sol- 
diem 

Rage o'er their cups, and, with fire-kindled 
eyes, 

Swear vengeance on the chief who would be¬ 
tray them. 

That Frederick too, the discontented man 
Of whom your highness was so lately told, 
Swallows the bait, and does liis part moat 
bravely. 

Gauriecio counsel’d well to keep him blind, 
Nor with a bribe attempt him. On my soul! 
He is ho fiery he had spurn'd us else, 

And ruin’d all the plot. 

Duke. Speak softly, friend—I'll hear it all 
in private. 

A gay and careless face we now assume. 

Duke,Gaur. and Gkstt. retire into the inner 
apartment, appearing to laugh and talk gaily to 
tuc different masks as they pass them. 

Re-enter Victoria followed by Basil. 

Viet. Forbear, my lord; these words of¬ 
fend mine ear. 

Bas. Yet let me but this once, this once 
offend, 

Nor thus with thy displeasure (Amish mo; 
And if my words against all prudence Bin, 

O! hear them, as the good of heart do list 
To the wild ravines of a soul distraught. 

Viet. If 1 indeed should listen to thy words, 
They must not talk of love. 

Bus. To be with thee, to speak, to hear thee 
speak, 

To claim the soft attention of thine eye, 

I’d be content to talk of any thing, 

If it were possible to bo with thee, 

And think of aught but love. 

• Viet. I fear, my lord, you have too much 
presum'd • 

On those unguarded words, which were in 
• truth 

Utter’d at unawares, with little heed, 

And urge their meaning far beyond the right, 


Bas. I thought, indeed, that they were 
kindly meant, 

As tho’ thy gentle breast did kindly feel 
Some secret pity for my hopeless pain, 

And would not pierce with scorn, ungen'rous 
scorn, 

A heart so deeply stricken. 

Viet. So for thou’st read it well. 

Bus. Ha! have I well ? 

Thou dost not hate me then ? 

Viet. My father comes; 

He were displeas'd if he should see tlieo thus. 
Bas. Thou dost not hate me, then ? 

Viet. Away ! lie'll be displeased—I cannot 
say— 

Bas. Well, let him come: it is thyself 1 
fear; 

For did destruction thunder o’er my head, 

By the dread pow'r of heav'n I would not stir, 
Till thou hadst answer'd my impatient soul! 
Thou dost not hate me ? 

Viet. Nay, nay, let go thy hold—I cannot 
hate thee. 

{breaks from him and exit.) 
Bas. {Alone.) Thou const not hate me ! no, 
thou const not hate me ! 

For I love thee so well, so passing well, 

With such o’erflowing heart, bo very dearly, 
That it were sinful not to pay me back 
Some small, some kind return. 


Enter Mirafdo dressed like Cupid. 

Mir. Bless thee, brave soldier. 

Bas. What say st thou, pretty child! what 
playful fair 

Has deck'd thee out in this fantastick guise ? 
Mir. It was Victoria’s self; it was the 
princess. 

Bas. Thou art her fav’rite, then ? 

Mir . They say I am : 

And now, between ourselves, I’ll tell thee, 
soldier, 

I think in very truth she loves me well. 

Such merry little songs she teaches me— 

Sly riddles too. and when I’m laid to rest, 
Oiltimes on tip-toe near my couch she steals, 
And lids the cov’ring so, to look upon me. • 
And oftentiuiCH I fein as tho' 1 slept; 

For then her warm lips to my check she lays, 
And pals me softly with her fair white hands; 
And then I laugh, and thro’ mine eyelids peep, 
And then she tickles mr, and calls me cncat; 
And then we so do laugh, lm, ha, ha, ha ! 

Bus. What! does slic even so, thou happi¬ 
est child ? 

And have those rosy cheeks been press'd so 
dearly ? 

Delicious urchin ! I will kiss thee too. 

{takes him eagerly up in his arms, and kisses 
him.) 

Mir. No, let me down, thy kisses are so 
rough, 

So furious rough—she doth not kiss me so, 
Bas. Sweet boy, where is thy chamber ? by 
Victoria’s ? 

Mir. Hard by her own. 
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Bas. Then will 1 come beneath thy window 
soon : 

And, if I could. Home pretty song I'd sing, 

To lull tiice to thy rest. 

Mir. O no. thou must not! ’tis a frightful 
place; 

It is the church-yard of the noigljb’ring dome. 

The princess loves it for the lofty trees, 

Whose spreading branches shade her chamber 
walls: 

So Jo not 1; for when 'ti.« dark o’nights, 

Goblins howl there, und ghosts rise thro’ the 
ground. 

I hear them many a time when I’m a bed, 

And hide beneath the clothes my cow'ring 
head. 


Thy face doth tell me so. 

Port. Not yet, my Lord. 

Rot. Then let him ne’er return !—— 
Tumult, disgrace, and ruin have their way ! 
I'll search for him no mbre. 

Port. He hath boon absent all the night, my 
lord. 

Hot. I know he hath. 

2d Off. And yet ’tis possible 

He may have enter’d by the secret door; 

And now perhnps, in deepest sleep entranc’d, 
is dead to ev’ry sound. 

(Ros. without irpea king, rushes into the house 
and the rest follow him.) 

EutcrBAsii,. 


O ! is it not a frightful tiling, my lord, 

To sleep ulonc i’ the dark ? 

Bat. Poor harmless child! thy prate is 
wondrous sweet. 

Enter a group of Masks. 

% ll< Mask. What dost thou here, thou little 
truant boy ? 

Come play thy part with us. 

Masks place Mihando in the middle, and range 
themselves round him. 

SONG.— a nr.r.E. 

Child, with many a childish wile, 

Timid look, and blushing smile. 

Downy wings to stenl thy way, 

Gilded bow, and quiver gay, 

Who in thy simple mien would trace 
The tyrant of the human race ? 

Who is he whose flinty heart 

Hath not felt the flying dart 7 

Who is he that from the wound 

Hath not pain and pleasure found 7 

Who is he that hatn not shod 

Curse and blessings on thy head 7 

Ah Lore ! our weal, our woe, our bliss, our banc, 

A restless life have they who wear thy chain ! 

Ah Love! our weal, our woe, our bliss, our bane, 
More hapless still ara they who never felt thy pain! 

AU the masks dance round Cupid. Then enter 
a band of satyrs, who frighten atony Ijove and 
his votaries; and conclude the scene, dancing 
in a grotesque manner. 


ACT IV. * 

Scene I. —the street before basil’s 

LODGINGS. 

Enter Rosinbkro and two Officers. 

Bos. (speaking as he enters.) Unless we find 
him quickly, all is lost. 

1st Off. His very guards, methinks, have 
loft their post 

Tojoin the mutiny. 

Rot. (knocking very loud.) Holla! who's 
there within ? confound this door! 

It will not yield. O for a giant’s strength ! 

Holla, holla, within ! will no one hear ? 

Enter a Porter from the houso. 

Ros. {eagerly to the rotter.) Is he return'd ? 
is he return’d not yet! 


Bas. Tlic blue air of the morning pinches 
keenly. 

Beneath her window all the chilly night, 

1 felt it not. Ah ! night has b een my duy ; 
And the pole lamp wliich frouflfcr chamber 
gleam’d 

Has to the breeze a warmer temper lent 
Than tlic red burning cast. 

Re-enter Rohinblko, Ac. from the house. 
Ros. Himself! himself! He’s hero! he’s 
here ! O Basil! 

What friend at such a time could lead thee 
forth ? 

Bas. What is the matter which disturbs you 
thus ? 

Ros. Matter that would u wiser inon disturb. 
Treason’s abroad: thy men have mutinied. 

Bas. It is not so; thy wits have mutinied, 
And left their sober station in thy brain, 
laf Off. Indeed, my lord, he speaks in sober 
earnest. 

Some secret enemies have been employ’d 
To fill your troops with strange imaginations. 
As tiu/ their gen’nd would, for selfish gain. 
Their gen'rous valour urge to des'prate deeds. 
All to a moil assembled on the ramparts, 

Now threaten vengeance, and refuse to march. 
Bas. What! think they vilely of me? threaten 
fco! 

O ! most ungen'rous, most unmanly thought ! 
Didst thou attempt (to Ros.) to reason with 
their folly ? 

Folly it is; baseness it cannot be. 

Ros. Yes, tru^, I did reason with a storm, 

And bid it cease to rage.- 

Their eyes look fire on him who questions 
them: 

The hollow murmurs of their mutter’d wrath 
Sound dreadful thro' the dark extended ranks, 
Like subterraneous grumblings of nn earth¬ 
quake. 

The vengeful hurricane 
Does not with such fantaatick writhings toss. 
The wood’s green boughs, os docs convulsive 
rage 

Their forms with frantic gestures agitate. 
Around the chief of hell such legions throng’d 
To bring hick curse and discord on creation. 
Bas. Nay, they are men, altho' impassion’d 
ones. 

I'll go to them— 
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Has. And wo will stand by thee. 

My sword is thine against ten thousand strong, 
If it should come to this. 

Bas. No, never, never! 

There is no mean: I With my soldiers must 
Or their commander or tlicir victim prove. 

But arc my officers all staunch and faithful ? 

Ros. All but that devil, Frederick- 

'lie, disappointed, left his former corps, 
‘Where''he, in truth, had been too long neg- 
• lected, 

Thinking lie should all on the sudden rise, 
From Basil’s well-known love of valiant men; 
And now, because it still must be deferr’d, 

He tlii nkn you seek from envy to depress him, 
And burns to be reveng'd. 

Has. Well, well--This grieves me too— 

But let us go. 

Sqr.NK II. -THE RAMPARTS OF THE TOW5. 

The Soldiers ws discovered, drawn up in a dis¬ 
orderly manner, hollaing and speaking big, and 
clashing their arms tumultuously. 

1st Sol. No, comrade, no; hell gape and swal¬ 
low me, 

If I do budge for such most dev'lish orders! 

)ld Sol. Huzza! brave coinrads! Who /ays 
otherwise ? 

3 d Sol. No one, huzza! confound all treach'- 
rous leaders! 

{The soldiers huzza and clash their arms.) 
5th Sol. Heav’n dart it* fiery lightning on 
his head ! 

We*rc men, we are not cattle to be slaugh¬ 
ter'd ! ^ 

2 d Sol. They who do long to caper high in 
air, 

Into a thousand bloody fragments blown, 

May follow our brave gen'rul. 

1st Sol. Curse his name ! 

I’ve fought for him till my strain’d nerves 
nave crack’d! 

2 d Sol. We will command ourselves: for 
Milan, comrades. 

5*A Sol. Ay, ay, for Milan, valiailt hearts, 
huzza. 

{AU. the Soldiers cast up their caps in the air 
and huzza.) 

Sol. Yes, comrades, tempting booty waits 
us there, # 

And easy service: keep good hearts, my 
soldiers! 

The gen'ral comes, good hearts! no flinching 
boys! 

Look bold and fiercely: we’re the masters now 
{They all flash their arms and pvl on a fierce 
threatening asjwet to receive their general, 
who now enters, fallowed by ltosinburg ana 
Offices. Basil walks close along the fron . 
ranks of the Soldiers, looking at tlicjn very 
steadfastly; then retires a fart pares back 
and raising his arm , spcalcs with a very full 
loud voice.) 

Bas. How is it, soldiers, that I t&s you thu« 
Assembled here unsunimon’d.by command? 
(A confused murmur is heard amongst the Sol¬ 
diers; some of them call aut.) 


But we ourselves command: we wait no or¬ 
ders. 

A confused noise of voices is heard , and one 
louder thun the rest calls out) 

Must we be butcher'd for that we are brave ? 

A loud clamour and dashing of arms , then 
several voices cull out.) 

Damn hidden treach’ry! we defy thy orders. 

^red’rick shall lead us now— ■ ■ -- 

(Others call out) 

We’ll march where’er we list, for Milan march. 
Bas. (waving his hand, and beckoning them 
to be silent, speaks with a very loud voice.) 
Yes, march where’er ye list : for Milan 
march. 

Sol. Hear him, hear him ! 

(The murmur reuses—a short pause.) 
Bas. Yes, march where’er ye list; for Milan 
march: 

But as banditti, not as soldiers go; 
v or on this spot of earth I will disband, 

And take from you the rank and name o5* 
soldiers. 

A great clamour amongst the ranks—some 
call out) 

Wliat wear we arms for ? 

(Others call out) 
No, he dares not do it/ 
{One. voice very loud) 

Disband us at thy peril, trcach'rnus Basil! 

(Several of the Soldiers brandish their arms , 
and thread n to attack him ; the Officers gather 
round Basil, and draw their sioords to de¬ 
fend him.) 

Bas. Put up your swords, my friends, it 
must not be. 

J thank your zeal, 1*11 deal with them alone. 
Ron. What, shall we calmly stand and see 
thee butchered ? 

Bas. {very earnestly.) Put up. my friends. 
{Officers still persist.) What! an; you 
rebels too? 

Will no one here his gen’rnl's voice obey ? 

I do command you to put up your swords. 
Retire, and at a distance wait 111* event. 

Obey, or henceforth be no friends of mine. 
{Officers retire , rery unwillingly. Basil waves 
them off with his hand till they arc all gene, 
then i calks vp to the front of his Soldiers , 
who still hold themselves in a threatening 
posture.) 

Soldiers ! we’ve fought together in the field, 
And bravely fought: i’ the lace of horrid 
death, 

At honour's call, I’ve led you dauntless on; 
Nor do 1 know the man of all your bunds, 
That ever poorly from the trial shrunk, 

Or yielded to the foe contended space 1 . 

Am I the meanest then of all my troops, 

That thus ye think, with base unmanly 
threats, 

To move me now ? Pat up those paltry 

They edgoless ore to him who fears them not; 
Rocks have been shaken from the solid base; 
But what shall move a firm and dauntless 
mind ? 
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Put up your swords, or dare tho threaten’d 
deed— 

Obey, or murder me. 

(A conflated murmur—some of the soldiers call 
out) 

March us to Milan, and wo will obey thee. 

{Others call out) 

A Jf march us there, and be our leader still. 
Has. Nay, if 1 am your leader, 1*11 command 

y«s 

And where I do command, there shall you go, 
But not to Milan. No, nor shall you deviate 
E’en half a furlong from your destin'd way, 
To seize the golden booty of the east. 

Think not to gain, or temporise with me ; 
For should 1 this day’s mutiny survive, 
Much as I've lov’d you, soldiers, yc shall find 
me 

Still more relentless in pursuit of vengeance; 
Tremendous, cruel, military vengeance. 
There is no mean—a desperate gome yc play; 
'therefore, 1 say, obey, or murder me. 

Do as ye will, but do it manfully. 

He is a coward who doth threaten me: 

The man who slays me, but un nngry soldier; 
Acting in passion, like the frantic* son, 

Who Btruck liis sire and wept. 

(Soldiers call out) It was thyself who Bought 
to murder us. 

l*r So!. You have unto the Emp'rour 
pledg'd your faith, 

To lead us foremost in all desp’rate service: 
You have agreed to sell your soldiers' blood, 
And we have shed our dearest blood for you. 

Has. Hear mo, my soldiers- 

2d Sol. No, hear him not, he means to coz¬ 
en you.. 

Fred’rick will do you right- 

(Endeavouring to stir up a noise ami confu¬ 
sion amongst them.) 

Has. What cursed fiend art thou, cast out 
from liell 

To spirit up rebellion ? doomed villain! 

(Seizes upon 2 nd soldier , drags him out from 
the ranks , and wrests his arms from him ; 
then takes a pistol from his side f and holds 
it to his head.) 

Stand then*, damn’d meddling villain, and be 
silent; 

For if thou utt’rest but a single word, 

A cough or hem, to cross me in my speech, 
I’ll send thy cursed spirit from the earth, 

To bellow with the damn’d! 

(The soldiers keep a dead silence—after a 
pause y Basil resumes his speech.) 

Listen to inc, my soldiers.- 

You say that I am to the emp'rour pledg'd 
To lead you foremost in all desp’rate service, 
For now you coll it not the path of glory j 
And if in this I hove offended you, 

I do indeed repent me of the crime. 

But new from bottles, where my native troops 
So bravely fought, 1 felt me proud at heart, 
And boasted of you, boosted foolishly. 

I said, fair glory's palm ye would not yield 
To e’er the bravest legion train’d to arms. 

I swore the meanest man of all my troops 


Would never shrink before on armed host, 

If honour bade him stand. My royal master 
Smil’d at the ardour of my heedless words, 
And promis’d, when occasion claim’d our 
arms, 

To put them to the proof. 

But ye do peace, and ease, and booty love, 
Safe and ignoble service—be it so— 

Forgive me that I did mistake you thus,' 

But do not earn with savage mutiny, 

Your own destruction. We’ll for Pavia, 
march, 

To join the royal army near its walls; 

And there witn blushing forehead will I plead, 
That ye are men with warlike service worn. 
Requiring case and rest. Some other chief. 
Whose cold blood boils not at the trumpet's 
sound, 

Will in your rearward station lie ad you then,. 
And so, my friends, we’ll part. for my- 
sclf, 

A volunteer, unheeded in the ranks, 

I’ll rather fight, with brave men for my fel¬ 
lows, 

Than be the leader of a sordid band. 

(A great murmur rises amongst the ranks , 

• soldiers call out) 

We will not port! no, no, wc will not port! 

(All roll out together) 

Wc will not part! be thou our gen’ral still. 

Bus. How can I be your general ? ye obey 
As caprice moves you ; I must be obey’d 
As honest men against themselves perform 
A sacred oath.— 

Some other chief will more indulgent prove— 
You’re weary grown—I’ve been too hard a 
master— 

Soldiers. Thyself, and only thee, will wo 
obey. 

Bas. But if you follow me, yourselves ye 
pledge 

Unto no easy service:—hardships, toils, 

Tin; hottest dangers of most dreadful fight 
Will be your portion; and when all is o’er, 
Each, like his gen'ral, must contented be 
Home to return ugain, a poor brave soldier. 
How say ye now ? I spread no tempting lure— 
A better rate than this, I promise none. 
Soldiers. We’ll follow Basil. 

Bas. What tolufii of obedience will yc give ? 

(A deep pause.) 

Soldiers, lay down your arms! 

(They all lay down their arms.) 
ft any here are weary of the service, 

Now let them quit too ranks, and they shall 
have 

A free discharge, and passport to their homes; 
And from my scanty fortune I’ll make good 
The well-corn'd pay their royal master fcwe* 
•them. 

Let those who follow me their arras resume. 


(They all resume their arms.) 
(Basil holding up his hands.) High heaven bo 
prais'd! 

I had been griev’d to part with you, my sol-* 
diers, 

Here is a letter from my gracious master, 
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With offers of ^preferment in the north. 

Most high preferment, which I did refuse, 

For that I would not leave ray gallant troops. 

(Takes out a Utter , and throws it amongst 
them.) * 

A great commotion amongst the soldiers; many 
of them quit their ranks , and crowd about Atm, 
calling out) 

Our gallant gen'ral! 

' (Others call'out) 

We*11 spend our hearts' blood for thee, noble 
* Basil! 

Bos. And so you thought me false? this 
bites to the quick! 

Mv soldiers thought me false! 

(They all quit their ranks, and crowd eagerly 
around him. Basil, waving them off with his 
hands.) 

Away, away, you have disgusted me/ 

(Soldiers retire to their ranks.) 
"Tie wcll-^tirc, and hold yourselves pre¬ 
par’d 

To march upon command, nor meet again 
Till you arc summon’d by the beat of drum. 
Some secret enemy has tamper’d with you, 
For yet I will not think that in these ranks 
There moves a man who wears a traitor's heart. 
(The soldiers begin to march off , and musicJt 
strikes up.) 

Bas. (holding up his hand.) Cease, cease, 
triumphant sounds, 

Which our brave fathers, men without re¬ 
proach, 

Rais'd in the hour of triumph! but this hour 
To us no glory brings— 

Then silent be your march—ere that again 
Our steps to glorious strains like these shall 
move, 

A day of battle o’er our heads must pass, 
And blood be shed to wash out this days' 
stain. 

[Eijcost soldiers , silent and dejected 


o mean them tliis rebuke. 

Bas. Is nature then so sparing of her gifts, 
'hat it U wonderful when they are found 
(Vhere fortune smiles not? 
hou art by nature brave, and so am I; 
tat in those distant ranks moves there not 
one ( Pointing off the stage 

>f high ennobled soul, by nature form'd 
V. hero and commander, who will yet 
n his untrophied grave forgotten lie 
With meaner men? I dare bo sworn there 
does. 

Fred. What need of words ? I crave of thee 
no favour, 

have offended 'gainst arm'd law, offended, 
And shrink not from my doom. 

Bas. I know thee well, I know thou fcar'st 
not death; 

On scaffold or in field with dauntless breast 
Thou wilt engage him : and, if thy proud soul, 
~n sullen obstinacy, scorns all grace, 
fen be it so. But if with manly gratitude “* 
Thou truly canst receive a brave man’s par¬ 
don, 

Thou host it freely. 

Fred. It must not be. I've been thine ene¬ 
my— • 

’vc been unjust to tlice— 

Bas. I know thou host; 

But thou art brave, and I forgive thee all. 
Fred. My lord ! my gen’ral! Oh I cannot 
speak! 

cannot bve and be the wretch I am. 

Bus. But thou const live and be an honest 
man 

From errour turn’d,—const live and be my 
frieud. 

(Raising Fred, from the ground.) 
Forbear, forbear! see where our friends ad¬ 
vance : 

They must not think thee sningfor a pardon ; 
That would disgrace us both. Yet, ere they 


Enter Frkdrick, who starts back on seeing 

Basil alone. • 

Bas. Advance,lieutenant; wherefore shrink 
ye back ? 

I’ve even seen you bear your head erect, 

And front your man tho r arm’d with frowning 
death. a 

Have you done aught the valiant should not 
do ? 

I fear you have. (Fred looks confused. 

With secret art, and fhlsc insinuation, 

The simple untaught soldiers to seduce 

From their sworn duty, might become thi 
base, 

Become the coward well; but O ! wliat vil 
lain 


come, 

Tell me. if that thou mayst with honour tell, 
What did seduce thcc from thy loyal faith ? 

Fred. No cunning traitor did my faith at 
tempt, 

For then I had withstood him: but of late, 

I know not how— a bad and restless spirit 
Has work’d within my breast, and made me 
wretched. 

I’ve lent mine ear to foolish idle talcs, 

Of very zealous, tlio’ but recent friends. 

Bas. Softly, our friends approach—of this 
again. [Exulst. 

Scene III.— an apartment in basil’s 

LODGINGS. 


Hod tife dark pow’r t’ engage thy valiant worth 
In such a work as this ! 

FYcd. Is Basil, then, so lavish of his proisi 
On a neglected pitiful subaltern ? 

It were a libel on his royal mastef; 

A foul reproach upon fair fortune cast, 

'tf) call me valiant: 

And surely he has been too much their debto 


Enter Basil and Rosihbero. 

Ros. Thank heaven I ain now alone with 
thee. 

Last night 1 sought tlice with an anxious 
mind, 

And curs'd thine ill-tini’d absence.— 

There '■ treason in this most deceitful court, 
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Against thee plotting, and this morning's tu¬ 
mult 

Hath been its damn'd effect. 

Baa. Nay, nay, my friend ! 

The nature of man’s mind too well thou 
know’st, 

To judge ns vulgar'hoodwink’d statesmen do; 
Who, ever with their own poor wil»<* misled, 
Believe each popular tumult or commotion 
Must be the work of deep-laid policy. 

Poor, incnn,mcchanick souls, who little know 
A few short words of energrtick force, 

Some powerful passion on the sudden rous’d, 
The animating sight of something noble, 
Sonin fond trait of the inem’ry finely wak’d, 
A sound, a simple song without design, 

In revolutions, tumults, wars, rebellious, 

All grand events, have oft effected more 
Than deepest cunning of their paltry art. 
Some drunken soldier, eloquent witn wine, 
^Who loves not fighting, hath harangued his 
mates, 

For they in truth some hardships have en¬ 
dur'd : 

Wherefore in this should we susjicct the court? 

Roa. Ah! there is something, friend, in 
• Mantua’s court, 

Will make the blackest trait of barefac’d trea¬ 
son, 

Seem fair and guiltless to thy partial eye. 

Baa . Nay, 'tia a weakness in thee, Rosin- 

ber ff» 

Which makes thy mind so jealous and dis¬ 
trustful. 

Why should the duke be false ? 

Roa. Because he is a double, crafty prince*— 
Because I’ve hcfcrd it rumour'd secretly, 

That he in some dark treaty is engag’d, 

E’eri with our master's enemy the Frank. 
Bus. And so tiiou think ‘at— 

Roa. Nay. hear ine to the end. 

Last night that good and honourable dame, 
Noble Albini. with most friendly art. 

From the gav clam'rous throng my steps be¬ 
guil’d, 

Unmask'd before me, and with earnest gmcc 
Entreated me, if I were Basil’s friend, 

To veil him hidden danger Waits him here, 
And warn him earnestly this court to leave. 
She said she lov'd thee much ; afld hadst tiiou 
seen 


Nay, pri’thco d6 not stare upon me thus, 

But tell me all her words! What said she ? 

Roa. O Basil! I could laugh to sec thy folly, 
But that thy weakness doth provoke ine so. 
Most admirable, brave, determin’d man ! 

So well, so Tately tried, what art thou now ? 
A vain deceitful thought transports thee thus. 
Tliinkst thou— 

Baa. I will not tell thee what T think. 
Roa. But I can guess it well, and it deceives 
tliee. 

I^eave this detested place, this fatal court, 
Where dark deceitful cunning plots thy ruin. 
A soldier’s duty calls then loudly hence. 

The time is critical. How wilt thou feci 
When they shall tell these tidings in thine car, 
That brave Piscaro, and his royal trooDs, 

Our valiant fellows, have the en’niy fought, 
Wliilst we, so near at hand, lay loit’ring here ? 
Baa. Thou dost disturb thy team with fan¬ 
cied fears. 

Our fortunes rest not on a point so nice, 

That one short day should be of ail this mo¬ 
ment; 

And vet this one short day will be to me 
Worm years of oilier time. 

Roa. Nay. rather say, 

A day to darken all thy days Ixnido. 
Confound the fetal beauty of that woman, 
Which hath bewitch'd thee so! 

Rua. ’Tis most ungen’rous 

To push me thus with rough unsparing hand, 
Where hut the slightest touch is felt so dearly. 
It is unfriendly. 

Roa. God knows my heart! I would not 
give thee pnin; 

But it disturbs me, Basil, vexes ine, 

To Bee tliee so enthralled by a women. 

If she is fair, others are fair os she. 

Some other face will like emotions raise, 
When thou canst better play a lover’s part: 
But for 111'* present,—fye upon it. Basil! 

Bos. What, is it possible Hum hast lx'helJ, 
Hast tarried by her too, her converse shar’d, 
Yet talk st as tho’ she were a common fair one, 
Such as a man may fancy and forget? 

Tltou art not, sure, so dull and brutish grown: 
Jt is not so; thou dost belie thy thoughts, 
And vainly try’st to gain me with llie cheat. 
Roa. So thinks each lover of the maid he 
loves, 


How anxiously she urg’d— Yet, in their lives, some many maidens love. 

Bos. (interrupting him.) By hcav’if ant^J Fye on it! leave this town, and be a soldier! 

/iV/y I farf' rlfim* lmvi* 1 u, T li v <Ihm 4 limit 


earth, 

There is a rav of light breaks thro’ lliy tale, 
And I could leap like nindineu in their freaks, 
So blessed is the gleam ? All! no, no, no ! 

It cannot be ! alas, it cannot be ! 

Yet didst thou say she urg'd it earnestly ? 
She is a woman, who avoids all slum* 

In secret politicks; one only charge 
Her int’rest claims, Victoria’s guardian 
friend— 

And she would have me hence—it must Is* so. 
O! would it were! how saidsl thou, gentle 
Rosinberg? 

She urg’d it earnestly—how did she urge it? 


Bos. Hare done, have done! why dost thou 
hate rue thus ? 

Thy words become disgusting to me, Rosin- 
l»erg. 

What claim hast thou my action'? to controul ? 
i’ll Mantua leave when it is fit I shoiftd. 

Roa. * Then, ’faith ! ’tis fitting thou shouldst 
leave it now; 

Ay, on the instant. Js’t not desperation 
To stay, and hazard ruin on thy tame, 
Tho’yet uncheer'd e’en by that templing lure, 
No lover breathes without ? thou hast no hope. 

Baa. What, dost thou mean—curse o'* • 

paltry thought! 1 
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That I should count and bargain with iny 
* heart, 

Upon the chances of unstinted favour, 

As little souls their base-bred fancies feed ? 

O! were I conscious that within her breast 
I held some portion of her dear regard, 

Tho’ pent for Hie within a prison’s walls, 
Where thro' my grate I yet might sometimes 
• sec 

E’en but her shadow snorting in the sun; 
Tho’ plac'd by fate w lie re some obstructing 
bound. 


Perceive her distant mansion from afar, 

Or mark its blue smoke rising eve and morn; 
Nay, tho* within the circle of the moon 
Some spell did fix her, never to return, 

And 1 inig I ^wonder in the hours of night, 
And upward turn my cver-gnzilig eye, 

Fondly to mark upon its varied disk 
Some little spot that might her dwelling 1 m ; 
My fond, my fixed heart would still adore, 
And own no other love. Away, away ! 

How const thou say to oner who loves like me, 
Thou bast no hope ? • 

Ros. But with such hope, iny friend, how 
stand thv fears ? 

Are they so well refin’d ? how wilt thou bear 
Ere long to hear, tliat some high-favour’d 
prince 

Has won her heart, her hand, has married her? 
Tho' now unshackled, will it always be ? 

Das. By heav'n thou dost contrive but to 
torment, 

And bast u pleasure in the pain thou giv’st! 
There is malignity in what thou say'st. 

Ros. No, not malignity, but kindness, Basil, 
That fain would save thee from the yawning 

g«lf, 

To which blind passion guides thy heedless 
steps. 

Pas. Go, rather save thyself • 

From the weak passion which has seiz’d thy 
breast, 

T’ a«*snine authority with sage-like brow, 

And shape my actions by thine own caprice. 
I can din*ct myself. 

Ros. Yes, do thyself, 

And let no nrtful woman do it for tlice. 

Das. I scorn thy thought: it is beneath my 
scorn: 

It is of meanness sprung—an artful woman ! 
O ! she has all the loveliness of heav’n 
And all its goodness to ! 

Dos. 1 mean not to impute dishonest arts, 
I mean not to-impute— 

B*ts. • No ’laitli thou canst not. 

Ros. What, can I not ? tlicir arts all wbnien 
have. 

But now of tills no more; it moves thee 
greatly. • 

Yet once again, ns a most loving friend, 
Letftuo conjure thee, if thou pnzest honour, 
A soldier's fair repute, a hero’s fume, 

What noble spirits lbve, and well I know 
• 6 


Borne deep iinpuasablc between us roll’d^ 
And I might yet from some high tow j 
cliff 


Full dearlv dost thou prize them, lcavo this 
place, 

And give thy soldiers orders for the march. 
Das. Nay, since thou must assume it o’er 
me thus, 

Be g en'ral, and command my soldiers too. 

Ros. What, luLtii tliis passion in so short a 
space, 

O! curses on it! so fur chang’d tlice, Basil, 
That thou dost take with such ungentle 
warmth, 

The kindly freedom of thine ancient friend ? 
Metliinks tho beauty of a thousand maids 
Would not have mov’d me thus to treat my 
friend, 

My best, mine curliest friend! 

Dus. Bay kinsman rather ; chance has link’d 
us so: 

Our blood is near, our hearts arc sever’d far; 
No act of choice did e’er unite our souls. 

Men most unlike we ore; our thoughts ur»- 
like; 

My breast disowns thee—lliou’rt no friend of 
mine. 

Ros. Ah ! have I then so long, so dearly 
lov’d thee ; 

So alien, with un elder brother’s can*, 

Thy childish rambles tended,shar'd tliy sports; 
Fill’d up by stealth thy weary school-boy*s 
task; 

Taught thy young arms thine earliest feats of 
strength; 

Willi boastful pride thine early rise beheld 
In glory’s paths, contented then to fill 
A second place, so 1 might serve with thcc ; 
And say’st thou now, 1 am no friend of ihine ? 
Well, be it so ; I uni tliy kinsman then, 

And by that title will I save thy name. 

From danger of disgrace. Indulge tliy will. 

I’ll lay me down and feign that ( uni sick: 

And yet I shall not feign—I shall not feign ; 
For thy unkindness makes me so indeed. 

U will be said tliat Basil tarried hen? 

To save his friend, for so they’ll call me still; 
Nor will dishonour full upon ihy name 
For such a kindly deedw— 

('Basil iralks wyi ami iluirn in great agitation, 
thru staffs, carers Ins face trith his hands. and 
serins to be overcome. llosinbcrg looks at 
him earnestly.) 


O blessed heav’n he weeps ! 
(Rvvs vji to him , and catches him in his arms.) 
() B.eiil! 1 have been too hard U|«on thee. 
And is it jioHsiblc I've mov’d thee thus ? 

Das. (in a con mlsal broken voice.) 1 will 
renounce —I’ll leave— 

Ros. What says my Basil ? 

Das. I’ll Mantua len\*»—I’ll leave this scat 
of bliss— 

Tliis !ovely woman—tear iny blurt in twain— 
Cast off at once my little span of joy— 

Be wretched—miserable—wliate crlliou wilt— 
Dost tl ju forgive me ? 

Ros. O iny friend ! my friend ! 

I love thee now more than 1 ever lov’d tlice. 
I must be cruel to thee to be kind: 
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Each pang I hoc then feel strike* thro’ my 
heart; 

Then spare us both, call up thynoble spirit, 

And meet the blow at once. Thy troops are 
ready— 

Let us depart, nor lone another hour. 

(Basil shrinks from his arms , and looks at him 

with somewhat of an upbraiding, at the same 

time a sorrowful look.) 

Bas. Nay, put me not to death upon the 
instant; 

I’ll see her once again, and then depart. 

Ros. Sec her but once again, and thou art 
ruin'd! 

It must not be—if thou rrgordest me— 

Bas. Well then, it shall not be. Thou hast 
no mercy! 

Ros. Ah ! thou wilt bless me all thine after¬ 
life 

For wltat now seems to thee mo merciless. 

* Bas. (sitting down rmj dejectedly.) Mine 
after-life ! what is mine after-life ? 

My day in clos'd! the gloom of night is come! 

A hopeless darkness settles o’er my fulo. 

I've seen the lost look of her heavenly eyes; 

Jl’ve he art l the lust sounds of her blessed 
voice; 

I’ve seen her fair fonn from my sight depart: 

My doom is clos'd! 

Ros. (hanging over him with jnty and affec¬ 
tion .1 Alas! my friend! 

Bas. In all her lovely grace she disappear’d, 

Ah ! little thought I never to return ! 

Ros. Why so desponding ? think of warlike 
glory. 

The fields of fair renown are still lieforo thee; 

Who would not burn such nohle fame to earn ? 

Bas. Wluit nowure arms, or fair renown to 
me ? 

Strive for it those who will—and yet, a while, 

Welcome rough war; with ull thy scenes of 
blood ; (starting from his seat.) 

Thy roaring thunders, and thy clashing steel! 

Welcome once more ! what have I now to do 

But play tile brave man o'er again, and die ? 

Enter Isabella. 

f 

Isab. (to Bos.) Mv princess bids ine greet 
you, noble Count 

Ras. (starting.) What dost thou say? 

Ros. Damn this untimely message! 

lsah. The princess bids me greet you, no¬ 
ble Count: * 

In tlin cool grove, hard by the southern gate 

She with lu*r train— 

Bus. What, she indeed, herself? 

I sab. Herself, my lord, and she requests to 
set* you. 

Bas. Tluuik heav’n for this! I will be there 
anon. 

Ros. (taking hold of hint.) Stay, stay, and 
do not be a madman still. 

Bas. Let go thy hold: what, must I be a 
brute, 

A very brute to please thee ? no, by hcav'n 

(Breaks from him , ami Exit. 


Ros. (striking his forehead.) All lost again! 
ill fortune Tight upon her! ’ * 

(Turning eagerly to I sab.) 
And so thy virtuous mistress sends thee here 
To moke appointments, honourable dame ? 

I sab. Not so, my lord, you must not call it 
so: 

The court will hunt to-morrow, and Victoria 
Would have your noble gcn’ral of hci train, 
Ros. Confound these women, and their art¬ 
ful snares, 

Since men will be such fools ! 

I sab. Yes, grumble at oUr empire as you 
will— 

Ros. What, boast yo of it? empire do ye 
call it? 

It is your shame ! a short-liv'd tyranny, 

Tliat ends at lost in hatred and contempt. 

Isab. Nay, but some women do so wisely 
ruin, «•. 

Their subjects never from the yoke escape. 
Ros. Some women do, hut they arc rarely 
found. 

There is not one in all your paltry court 
Hath wit enough for the ungen’rous task. 
’Faith! of you all, not one, hut bravo Albini, 
And she disdains it—Good be with you, lady! 

(Going.) 

Isab. O would I could but touch that stub¬ 
born heart! 

How dearly should he pay for this hour’s 
scorn! [Exediit severally. 

Scene IV, a rummer apartment in 

THE COUNTRY, THE WINDOW8 OP 
WHICH LOOK TO A FOREST. 

Enter Victoria in a hunting dress, followed by 
Aliiisi and Isabella, speaking as they 
eutor. 

Viet, (to Alb.) And so you will not share 
our sport to-day ? 

Mb. My days of frolick should ere this be 
o’er, 

But thou, my charge, has kept mo youthful 
still. 

I should most gladly go; but, since the dawn, 
A heavy sickness hongs upon my heart; 

I cannot hunt to-day. 

Viet. I’ll stay at home and nurse thee, dear 
Albini. 

Mb. No, no, thou shalt not stay. 

Viet. Nay, but I will. 

1 cannot follow to the cheerful horn 
Whilst thou art sick at home. 

Mb. Not very sick. 

Rather than thou shouldst stay, my gentle 
child, 

I’ll mount my horse, and go c*en as I am. 
Viet. Nay, then I’ll go, and soon return 
again. 

Meanwhile, do thou be careful of thyself. 
Isab. Hark, Hark ! the shrill horns call us 
to the field: 

Your highness hears it ? (musick without.) 

Viet. Yes, my Isabella; 
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I .hear it, and methinka e’en at the sound 
^ I vault already on my leathern seat, 

And feel the nery steed beneath me shake 
His mantled sides, anti paw the fretted earth 
Whilst I aloft, with gay equestrian grace, 
The low salute of gallant lords return, 

Who waiting round with eager watchful eye, 
a And reined steeds, the happy moments seise 
O ! diefct thou never hear, my Isabell, 

• How nobly Basil in tlm field becomes 
His fiery courser’s back ? 

Isab. They say most gracefully. 

Alb. What, is the valiant Count not yet de 
parted? 

Viet. You would not have our gallant Ba- 
ail go 

When I have bid him stay ? not so, Albini. 
Alb. Yye ! reigns that spirit still so strongly 
in thee, 

* Which vainly covets all men's admiration, 
And is to others cause of cruel pain ? 

O! would thou couldst subdue it! 

Viet. My gentle friend, thou shouldst not be 
seven*: 

For now in truth I lovo not admiration 
As I was wont to do; in truth 1 do not. 

But yet, this once iny woman’s heart excuse. 
For there is something strange in this man’s 
love, 

I never met before, and I must prove it. 

Alb. Well, prove it then, be stricken too 
thyself, 

And bid sweet fieacc of mind a sad farewell. 
Viet. O no! that will not be! 'twill peace 
restore: 

For after this, all folly of the kind 
Will quite insipid and disgusting scorn; 

And so 1 shall become a prudent maidj 
And passing wise at lust. 

(tnusiek heard without.) 
Ilark, hark! again! 

All good be with you ! I'll return ere long. 

i ExF.CNT Victoria and Jsabella. 
y, g°> »nd ev’ljr blessing with 
thee go, 

My most tormenting, and most pleasing 
charge! 

Like vapour, from the mountain stream art 
thou, • 

Which lightly rises on the morning air, 

And shifts its fleeting form with ev ry breexe, 
Forever varying, and for ever graceful. 
Endearing, gen'mus, bountiful and kind; 
Vain, fanciful, and fond of worthless praise; 
Courteous and gentle, proud and magnificent: 
And yet these adverse* qualities in tnco. 

No dissonance, nor striking contrast make ; 
For still Jhy good and amiable gifts 
The sober dignity of virtue wear not, 

And such a 'witching mien thy follies shew, 
They make a very iuiot of reproof, 

Anri smile it to disgrace.— f 

What shall I do with thee ?—It grfeves me 
p much ; 

To hear Count Basil is not yet departed. 
When from the chacf he comes, I'll watch! 
his steps, 


And speak to him myself.— 

O ! I could hate her for that poor ambition 
Which silly adoration only claims, 

But llial I well remember, in my youth 
1 felt the like—I did not fin*! it long: 

I tore it soon, indignant from n»y breast, 

As that which did degrade a noblo mind. 

[Exit. 

Scene V.—a vert beautiful grots 

IN THE FOREST. 

Musick and horns heard afar off, whilst hunts, 
men and dogs appear passing over the stngc, at 
agrcaUlistancc. Enter Victoria and Basil, 
as if just alightod from their horses. 

Viet. (sjteakiag to attendants without.) Lead 
on our liorses to the furtlicr grove, 
And wait us there*— 

(to Bas.) This spot so pleasing, and so fragrant 

* V . * 

Twens sacrilege with horses’ hoofs to wear 

Its velvet turf; where little elfins dance, 

And ihi lies sport beneath the summer's moon; 

I love to trend upon it. 

litis. O! 1 would lynit the chariot of a god 

For such delightful fooling ! • 

Virt. I love this spot. 

litis. It is a spot when* one would live and 

die. 

Viet. 8»i*. thro’ the twisted boughs of those 
high elms. 

The Hun-lieuniN on the bright’ning foliage play, 
And tinge the soak'd liark with ruddy brown. 
Is it not lieuutiful ? 

lifts. As Iho’ un angel, in his upward flight, 
Had left his mantle floating in mid air. 

Viet. Still most unlike a garment; small 
and sever’d: 

(Turning round, anti perceiving dud he is gaz¬ 
ing at hrr.) 

But thou regard’st them not. 

lifts. Ah! wliut. should 1 regard, where 
should I gaze? 

For in that for-shot glance, so keenly wak’d, 
That sweetly rising smile of nil ini ration, 

Far belter do I lenrn how fair lieav’i) is, 

Ilian if I gnx'd upon the blue serene. • 
Viet. Remember you liuve promis'd, gentle 
Count, 

No more to vex me with such foolish words. 
lifts. All! wherefore should my tongue 
alone Is? mute? 

When every look and every motion tell, 

.So plainly tell, and will not Ik? forbid, 

That 1 adore thro, love tlieo, worship thro! 

(Victoria looks haughty awl displeased.) 
Ah! pardon me, I know not what I say. 

A)i! frown not thus! I cannot nee thee frown, 
-’ll do whate’er thou wilt, I will be silent: 

But O! a reined tongue, and bursting Jicait, 
Arc hard at once U> hear*—Wilt thou forgive 

IVK* ? 

Viet. We’ll think no more of it; wo’ll quit 
this spot; 

& do repent ine that I led thee lion!. 

But 'twas the fav'ritc path of a dear friend: 
Here many a time wc wander’d, arm in arm: 
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We lov’d this grove, and now that he is absent* 

I love to haunt it still. (Hand stalls. 

Das. I Iih litv'rite jKith—a friend— here ami 
in arm— 

(Clasping his hands, ayul raising them to his 
hold.) 

Then there is such a one ! 

(Drooping his haul, and looking distractedly 
upon the ground.) 

I dream'd not of it. 

Via. (pretending not to sec him.) That little 
lane, with woodbine all o’orgruwn, 

He lov'd ho well! it ia u fragrant path, 

Is it not, Count? 

Das. It ia a gloomy one ! 

Viet. I have, my lord, been wont to think it 
cheerful. 

Das. 1 thought your highncaa meant to 
leave tbits spot ? 

Viet. I do, and by thin lane we'll tukc our 
way; 

For here he often walk’d with Haunt’ring pace, 
And listen'd to the woodlark'is evening song. 

Das. What, muni I mi hits very f<M»taU*|>s go ? 
Accunted lx* the ground <m whic h Ik* trod! 

* Viet. And is Count Basil tso uncourtlyl 
grown, 

That he would curse my brother to my face ? 
Das. Your brother! gracious God, is it your 
brother ? 

Tliat dear, that loving friend of whom you 
spoke. 

Is he indeed your brother ? 

Viet. lie is indeed, my lord. 

Bits. Then heaven bless him ! all good an¬ 
gels bless him! 

I could weep o’er him now, shed blood for him! 

I could—<) what a foolish heart have I! 

Walks up and down with a hurried step, tossing 
about his arms in traas/Hirl ; then stops short 
aiul runs up to Victoria.) 

Is it indeed your brother? 

Viet. It is indeed: what thoughts disturb'd 
thee so ? 

Das. I will not tell thee; foolish thoughts 
they were. 

Htftv'n bless your brother! 

Viet. Ay, hrav'n bless him too ! 

I have but him*, would I hod two brave 
brothers, 

And thou wert one of them ! 

Das. I would fly from thee to earth’s ut¬ 
most bounds, % 

Wore I tliy brother— 

And yet methinks, I would I had a sister. 

Viet. And wliercfore would ye so ? 

Bus. To place her near thee, 

The sofl companion of thy hours to prove, 
And, when far distant, sometimes tala of me. 
Thou couldst not chide a gentle sister's cares. 
Perhaps, when rumour from the distant war, 
Uncertain tales of dreadful slaughter boro, 
Thou'dst see the tear hang on her pole won 
cheek, 

And kindly say, How does it fare with Basil ? 
Via. No more of this—indeed there must no 
more. ' 


A friend’s remembrance I will ever bear thee. 
But see where Isabella this way comes: 

1 had a wish to speak with her alone; 

Attend us here, for soon will we return. 

And then take horse strain. fExrr. 


Anu then taae norse again. [fexiT. 

Das. (looking after her for some time.) Bee 
with what graceful steps she moves along, 
Her lovely form, in ev’ry actiop lovely! 

If but the wind her ruffled garment raise, 
it twists it into some light pretty fold, 

Which adds new grace. Or should some 
small mishap, 

Some tangled branch, her fair attire derange. 
What would in others Btrangc, or awkwara 
seem, 

But lends to her some wild bewitching charm, 
Sec, yonder does she raise her lovely arm 
To pluck the dangling hedge-flowT as she 
goes; 

And now she turns her head os tno’ she view'd 
The distant landscape; now methinks she 
walks 

With doubtful ling’ring steps—will she look 

Ah no ! yon thicket hides her from my sight. 
Blesu’d are the eyes tliat may behold her still, 
Nor dread that ev'ry look shall be the last! 
And yet she said she would remember ine. 

I will believe it: Ah ! I must believe it, 

Or be the saddest soul that sees the light! 

But lo, a messenger, and from the army ! 
lie brings mo tidiugs; grant they may be 
good! 

Till now 1 newer fear’d what man might utter; 
I dread his tale, God grant it may be good! 

Eater Mksskhokr. 

From the army ? 

Mess. Yes, my lord. 

Das. What tidings brings't thou ? 

Mess. Th’ Imperial army, under bravo Pis- 
enro, 

Have beat the enemy near Pavia’s walls. 

Das. Ha 1 have they fought ? and is the 
battle o'er? 

Mess. Yes, conquer’d ta’en the French king 
prisoner, 

Who, like a noble, gallant gentleman, 

Fought to the ^ast, nor yielded up his sword 
Till, being one amidst surrounding foes, 

His arm could do no more. 

Dus. What dost thou say ? who is made 
pris’ner ? 

What king did fight so well ? 

Mess. The king of France. 

Bas. Thou soidst—thy words do ring so in 
mine ears, 

I cannot catch their sense—the battle's o’er? 
Miss. It is my lord. Piscaro staid your 
coming, 

But could no longer stay. His troops were 
.bold, 

Occasion press’d him, and they bravely 
fought— 

They bravely fought, my lord! 

Bus. I hear, I hear thee. 

Accurs’d am I, that it should wring my heart 
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' To Hear they bravely fought!— 

They bravely fought, whilst wo lay ling’ring 
here. 

O! what a fated blo\0 to strike inc thus! 
Perdition ! shame ! disgrace ! n damned blow! 

Mess. Ten thousand of the enemy arc slain; 
We too liave lost full many a gallant soul. 

I view'd the closing armies from afar; 

Their Aon* pik'd ranks in goodly order spread, 
Which seem'd, alas ! when that the fight was 
• o’er, 

Like the wild marshes' crop of stately reeds, 
Laid with the passing storm. But woe is me ! 
When to the field I came, what dismal sights ! 
What wash* of life ! what heaps of bleeding 
slain! 

Das. Would 1 were laid a red, disfigur’d 
corse, 

Amid those heaps ! they fought, and we were 
abflPnt! 

( Walk* about distractedly , then stops short) 
Who sent thee here ? 

Mess. Piscoro sent me to inform Count Basil, 
He needs not now his aid, and gives him leave 
To inarch his tardy troops to distant quarters. 
Has. He says so, d<»cs lie ? well, it shall be so. 

(Tossing his anus distractedly f | 
I will to quarters, narrow quarters go, 

Where voice of war shall rouse mu forth no 
more. [Exit. 

Mess. I ll follow after him ; he is distracted : 
And yet he looks so wild 1 dare not do it. 

Enter Victoria ns if frightened, followed by 

ISABELLA. 

Viet, (to Isab.) Didst thou not mark him as 
lie pass’ll thee too ? 

Isab. 1 saw him pass, but with such hasty 
steps I had no time. 

Viet. I met him with a wild disorder'd air, 
In furious haste ; he stopp’d distractedly. 

And gaz’d upon me with a mournful look, 

But pass’d away, and spoke not. Who art 
thou? (To the Messenger.) 

I fear thou art a bearer of bad tidings. 

Mess. No, ratlier good as I should deem it, 
madam, 

Altho' unwelcome tidings to Count Basil. 

Our army hath a glorious battle won ; 

Ten thousand French are slain, their mon¬ 
arch captive. 

Viet, (to Mess.) Ah, there it is! he was not 
in the fight. 

Run after him I pray—nay, do not so— 

Run to his kinsman, good Count Roeinberg, 
And bid him follow hun—I pray thee run ! 
Mess. Nay, lady, by your leave, you seem 
not well: 

I will conduct you hence, and then I'll, go. 
Viet. No, no, I'm well enough; I’m very 
well: 

Oo, hie thee hence, and do thine errand swiftly. 

[Exit * Messenger. 

fi what a wretch am 1 ? I am to blame ! 

3 only am to blame ? 

Isab. 9 Nay, wherefore say so ? 

What have you done that others would not do ? 


Viet. What have I done ? I've fool'd a noble 
heart— 

I’ve wreck'd a brave man's honour! 

[Exit leaning upon Isabella. 


ACT V. 

Scene I.—a dark night; ho moon, but 

A FEW STARS GLIMMERING; THE STAGE 
REPRESENTS (AS MUCH AS CAN BE 
DISCOVERED FOR THE DARKNESh) A 
CHURCH-YARD WITH PART OF A CHAP¬ 
EL, AND A WINO OF THE DUCAL PAL¬ 
ACE ADJOINING TO IT. 

Enter Basil with his hat off, his hair and his 
dress in disorder, stepping slowly,nnd stopping 
several times to listen, as if lie was afraid of 
meeting any one. m 

Das. No sound is here : mnn is at rest, and I 
May near his habitations venture forth, 

Like Home unblessed creature of*the night, 
Who dares not meet his lace.—Her window's 
dark; # 

No atreoming light doth from her chandler 
beam, 

That I once more may on her dwelling gnxe, 
And bless her still. All now is durk for me ! 
(I'trise* for smut time , and looks upon the 
genres.) 

How happy are the dead, who quietly rest 
Beneath tliese stones ! each by his kindred 
lokl. 

Still in a hallow’d neighbourship with those, 
Who when alive Ilia social converse shar'd : 
And now pcrhupB some dear surviving friend 
Doth here at limed tin* grateful visit pay, 

Read with sad eyes his short memorial o'er, 
And bless his meni’ry still !— 

But I, like a vile outr4iHt of my kind, 

In some lone snot must lay m' niiiniried corse, 
To rot above the earth ; when?, if perchance 
The slejw of human wand'rer e’er approach, 
He'll stand aghast, and flee the horrid place, 
Willi dark imaginations frightful imule , 
The haunt of damned sprites. O cursed 
wretch! 

I’ the fair and honour'd field shouldst thou 
have died, 

Where brave friends, proudly smiling thro' 
their tears, 

Had pointed out the spot where Bnsil lay ! 

(A light seen in Victoria's ? rituunt.) 
But ha! the wonted, welcome light apjieani. 
How bright within 1 see her chamber wall ! 
Athwart it too, a dark’ning shadow moves, 

A slender woman's form : it is herself! 

What means that motion of its clnsped hands? 
That drooping head? alas ! is she in sorrow? 
Alas ! thou sweet enchantress of the mind, 
Whose voice was gladness, and whose pres¬ 
ence bliss, 

Art thou unhappy too ? I've brought thee 
woe; 

It is for me thou weep’at. All! were it so, 
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Fall'n as I am, I yet could life endure, 

In some dark don from human sight conceal'd, 
So, that I sometimes from my haunt might 
steal, 

To see and love thee still. No, no, poor 
wretch! 

She weeps thy shame, she weeps, and scorns 
thee too. 

She moves again; e'en darkly imag’d thus, 
How lovely is that form ! 

(Pauses, still looking at the window.) 
To be so near thee, and for ever parted ! 

For ever lost! what art thou now to me ? 
Shall the departed gaze on thee again ? 

Shall 1 glide past tliee in tlie midnight hour, 
Whilst thou pcrcciv’st it not, and think’st 
perhaps 

’Tis but the mournful breeze that passes by ? 

(Pauses again , anti gazes at the window, 
till the. light disappears.) 

’Tis gone, ’tis gone ! these eyes liavc seen their 
lost! 

The last impression of lier heavenly form : 
The last sight of theme walls wherein site lives: 
The last blest my of light from human dwell- 

lng. 

‘I am no more a being of this world. 

Farewell! farewell! all now is dark for me ! 
Come fated deed ! come horrour and despair! 
Here lies iny dreadful way. 

Enter (Ikovary from behind a tomb. 

Geof. O! stay, n^y gen’ral! 

Btis. Art tliou from the grave ? 

Geof. O my brave gen'ral! do you know 
me not? 

I am old Groflrv, the old maimed soldier, 

You did so nobly honour. 

Das. Then go thy way, for thou art honour* 
able: 

Thou hast no shame, thou necd'st not seek 
the dork 

Like fallen, fameless men. I pray tliee go! 
Geof. Nnjr, speak not thus, my noble gene- 

Ah! speak not thus! tkou'rt brave, tliou'rt 
honour’d still. 

Thy soldier’s fame is far too surely rais’d 
To be o’erthrown with owf unhappy chance. 
I’ve heard of thy brave deeds witn swelling 
heart, 

And yet shall live to cast iny cap in air „ 

At glorious tales of tliee.— 

Das. Forbear, forbear ! thy words but wring 
my soul. 

Geof. O! pardon me! I am old maimed 
Geoffry. 

O! do not go ! J’ve but one hand to hold thoe. 
(Is tying hold of Basil as he attempts to go 
away. Basil stops , and looks around upon 
him with softness.) 

Bos. Two would not hold so well, old hon¬ 
our’d vct’rsn! 

What wouldst thou have me do ? 

Geof. Return, my lord ; for love of blessed 
heaven, 


Seek not such desperate ways! where would 
you go? 

Bas. Does Geoffry ask where should a sol- 
dier go • 

To hide disgrace ? there is no place but one. 

(Struggling to get free.} 
Let go thy foolish hold, and force me not 
To do some violence to thy hoary head— 
What, wilt thou not ? nay, then it must be so. 

(Breaks violently from him , and Exit.) 

Geof. Curs'd feeble hand ! he’s gone to seek 
perdition ! 

1 cannot run. Where is that stupid hind ? 
He should have met me here. Holla, Fernan¬ 
do! 

Enter Fkrhahdo. 

We've lost him, he is gone, he’s broke from 
me! 

Did I not hid thee meet me early hero, 

For that he has been known to haunt this 
place ? 

Fer. Which way has ho gone ? 

Geof. Towards the forest, if I guess aright. 
But do thou run with speed to Rcwinberg, 
And he will follow him; run swiftly, man! 

[Exeunt. 


Scene II. —a wood, wild and ravage; 

AN ENTRT TO A CAVE, VERT MUCH 
TANGLED WITH BRUSHWOOD, 18 BEEN 
IN TTIE BACKGROUND. THE TIME 
REPRESENTS THE DAWN OP MORNING* 
BASIL (8 DISCOVERED STANDING NEAR 
THE FRONT OF THE STAGE, IN A 
THOUGHTFUL POSTURE, WITH A COU-* 
PLE OF F18TOL8 LAID BT HIM ON A 
PIECE OF PROJECTING ROCK; HE 
PAUSES FOR SOME TIME. 


Bas. (alone.) What shall I be some few 
short moments lienee ? 

Why ask I now ? who from thn dead will rise 
To tell me of that awful state unknown ? 

But be it what it may, or bliss, or torment, 
Annihilation, dork and endless rest, 

Or some dread thing, man’s wildest range o 

though 

Hath never yet conceiv’d, that changes'll dare 
Which makes me anything but what 1 am. 

I con bear scorpions' stings,tread fields of fire, 
In frozen gulfs of cold eternal lie, 

Be toss’d aloft through tracks of endless void. 
But cannot live in shame— (Pauses.) O im¬ 
pious thought! 

Will the great God of mercy, mercy have 
On all but those who are most miserable ? 
Will he not punish with a pitying hafid 
The poor, fall'n, froward child ? (Pauses.) 
And shall I then against liis will offend, 
Because he is most good and merciful ? 

O! horrid baseness ! what, what shall I do? 
I’ll think no more—it turns my dizzy brain— 
It is too late to think—what must be, must 

I cannot live, therefore I needs must die. 
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(Takes up the pistols , and walks up and down, • 
looking wildly around him , thru discovering 
the caves mouth.) 

Here is an entry to aovne darksome cave, 
Where on uncoffin'd cone may rest in peace, 
And hide its foul corruption from the earth. 
The threshold is unmark'd by mortal foot. 
.HI do it here. 

{Enters*the cave and Exit; a deep silence; 

then the report of a pistol is heard from the 
. cave , and soon after , Enter Rosinberg, Val¬ 
to me r, two Officers and Soldiers, almost at 
the same moment by different sales if the stage. 
Ros. This way the sound did come. 

VaIt. How came ye, soldiers? heard ye 
that report ? 

1st So!. Wc heard it, and it seem'd to come 
from hence, 

Which made us this way hie. 

• Mas. A horrid fancy darts across my mind. 

{A groan heard from the cave.) 
(To \n\t\ Ha! hcord’st thou that? 

Volt. Methinks it is the groan of one in 
pain. (A second groan.) 

Ros. Ha! there again ! 

Volt. From this cave's mouth, so dark and 
chook'd with weeds, 

It seems to come. 

Ros. I’ll enter first. 

1st Off. My Lord, the way is tangled o'er 
with briers: 

Hard by, a few short paces to the left, 

There is another mouth of cosier access ; 

I pass'd it even now. 

Ros. Then shew the way. [Exkust. 

SCKITX III. -THE INSIDE OF THE CATE. 

Bibik. discovered lying on the ground, with his 
head raised a little upon a low stones and 
earth, the pistols lying beside him, and blood 
upon his breast. Enter Rosisbkko, Vaj.to- 
m t.R, and Officers. Roainberg, Upon seeing 
Basil, stops short with horrour, an<^ remains 
motionless for some time. 

Volt. Great God of heaven! what a sight is 
this l 

(Rosinberg runs to Basil, and stoops down by 
his side.) 9 

Ros. O Basil! O my friend ! what hust 
thou done ? 

Das. (Covering his face with his hand.) 
Why art thou come ? I thought to die 
in peace. 

Ros. Thou know'st me not—I am thy Ros* 
inberg, 

Thy dearest, truest friend, thy taring kins¬ 
man ! 

Thou ddbt not say to roe, Why art thou come ? 
Das. Shame knows no kindred : I am fall'n, 
disgrac'd; 

My fame is gone, I cannot look upon thee. 

Ros. My Basil, noble spirit! talk^iotthus! 
The greatest mind untoward fate may prove: 
Th&u art our gen’rous, valiant leader still, 
Fall'n as thou art—and yet thou art not fall'n; 
Who says thou art, fnust put his harness on, 


And prove his words in blood. 

Das. Ah Ros inberg ! this is no time to boast! 

I once had hopes a glorious name to gain ; 
Too proud of heart, I did too much aspire ; 
The hour of trial came, and found mo wanting! 
Talk not of me , but let me be forgotten.— 
And O ! my friend ! something upbraids me 
here, {laying his hand on his hrrast.) 
For that i now reineinU r how oft-times 
I have usurp'd it o’er thy better worth. 

Most vainly teaching where 1 should have 
learnt; 

But thou wilt pardon me.— 

Ros. {taking Basil 's hand , and pressing it to 
his breast.) Rond not my heart in 
twain! O talk not thus ! 

I knew thou wort snperiour to myself, 

And to all men beside: thou wert my pride; 
I paid thee def rencc with a willing heart. 
Das. It was delusion, all delusion, Rosin- 
berg! 

I feel my weakness now, I own my pride. 
Give me thy hand, my time is near the close: 
Do this for me : thou know’st my love, Vic¬ 
toria— 

Ros. O curse that woman ! she it is alone— 
•She has undone us all! 

Bos. It doubles unto me the stroke of death 
To hear thee name her thus. O curse her not! 
The fault is mine; she’s gentle, good and 
blameless.— 

Thou wilt not then my dying wish fulfil ? 
Ros. 1 will! 1 will! what wouldsL thou have 
me do ? 

Das. See her when I atn gone; be gentle 
with her; 

And tell her that I bless'd her in my death; 
E'en in my agonies i lov'd and bless'd her. 
Wilt thou do this ? 

Ros. I'll do wliot thou desir'at. 

Bus. 1 thank thee, Kosinlierg; my time 
draws near. 

(Raising hit head a little , and perceiving Offi¬ 
cers.) 

Is there not some one here ? are we alone ? 

Ros. {making a sign fur the. Officer* to retire.) 
’Tis but a sentry, to prevent intrusion. . 
Das. Thou know'st this desp'ratc deed 
from sacred rib's 

Hath shut me out: I nm unbless'd of men, 
And what I am in sight of til’ awful Clod, 
i dare not think ; when I am gone, my friend, 
O! let a good man’s prayers to heaven ascend 
For an offending spirit!—Pray for me. 

What thinkest thou? although an outcast 
here, 

May not some heavenly mc?rcy still Is* found * 
Ros. Thou wilt find mercy—my beloved 

Basil— 

It cannot be that thou shouldst be reji*cb*d. 

1 will with bended knee—1 will implore— 

It choaks mine utterance—I will pray for 
thee— 

Das. This comforts me—thou art a loving 
friend. (A noise without.) 

Ros. {to O K:without.) Wliat noise is that? 
Eater Valtomxr. 
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Volt, (to Ro«.) My lord, the soldiers all in¬ 
sist to enter. 

What shall 1 do ? they will not be denied : 

They say that they will see their noble gen’- 
ral. 

Baa. Ah iny brave fellows! do they call me 

so? 

Bos. Then let them come! 

Enter Soldiers, who gather round Basil, and 
look mournfully upon him; he kolde out hia 
hand to them with a faint smile. 

Baa. My gen'rous soldiers, this is kindly 
meant. 

I’m low i’ tlie dust; God bless yon oil, brave 
hearts! 

1st Sol. And God bless you, my noble, noble 
gcn’ral! 

We’ll never follow such a leader more. 

2 d Sol. All! lind you staid with us, my no- 
hie gen’raf, 

We would have died for you. 

(3d Soldier endeavours next to speaJc, but ran - 
not; ami kneeling ilown by Basil, covers hia 
fact with his efimh. Rosin berg turns his 
fare to the. wed/ anti weeps.) 

Baa. (in a very faint broken voire.) Where 
art thou ? do not leave me, Rosinberg— 

Come near to me—these fellows make me 
weep: 

I have no power to weep—give me thy hand— 

I love to feel thy grasp—my heart beats 
strangely— 

It beat* as tho’ its breathings would bo few— 

Remember-— 

Bos. Is there aught thou wouldst desire ? 
Bus. Nought but a little earth to cover me, 

And lay the smooth sod even with the gronnd- 

Lct no stone mark the s|»ot—give no offence. 

I fain would say—what can I say to thee ? 

(A deep pause ; after a feeble struggle, Basil 
expires.) 

1 st Std. That motion was his Inst. 

2d Sol. . His spirit's fled. 

1 st Sol. God grant it peace ! it was a noble 
spirit! 

4th Sol. The trumpet’s sound did never rouse 
a braver. 

1 *t Sol. Alas ! no trumpet e’er shall rouse 
him more. * 

Until the dreadful blast tliat wakes the dead. 
2d Sol. And when that sounds it will not 
wake a braver. # 

3d Sol. How pleasantly he shar'd our hard¬ 
Our coarsest food the daintiest fore he made. 
4th Sol. Ay, many a time, i’ the cold damp 
plain has he 

With cheerful count’nance cried , li Good rest, 
my hearts !’* 

Then wrapp’d him in his cloak, and laid him 
down 

E’en like the meanest soldier in the field. 

(Rosinberg all this time continues hanging 
over thebotly, and gazing upon it. Vallo- 
raer not# endeavours to draw him away.) 
Veit. This ir too sad, my Lord. 


Bos. There, scestthou how he lies ? so fix'd/ 
so pale? 

Ah ! what an end is this ! thus lost! thus 
fall'll! • 

To be thus taken in his middle course, 

Where he so nobly strove; till cursed passion 

Came like a sun-stroke on his midday toil, 

And cut the strong man down. 0 Basil! 
Basil! 

Volt. Forbear, my friend, we must not sor¬ 
row here. 

Bos. He was tho younger brother of my 
soul. 

Volt. Indeed, my lord, it is too sad a sight. 

Time calls us, let the body be remov’d. 

Bos. He was—O! he was like no other 
man! 

Volt, (still endeavouring to draw him away.) 

Nay, now forbear. 

Bos. I lov’d him from his birth! 

Volt. Time presses, let the body be remov’d. 

Bos. What sav’st thou ? 

VaU. Shall wc not remove him hence ? 

Bos. He has forbid it, and has charg'd me 
well 

To leave his grave unknown; for that the 
church 

All sacred rites to tho self-slain denies. 

He would not give offence. 

1st Sol. What, shall our gcn’ral, like a very 
wretch, 

Be laid un honour’d in the common ground ? 

No Inst salute to hid his soul farewell ? 

No warlike honours paid ? it shall not be. 

'id Sol. Laid thus ? no, by the blessed light 
of hoav’n ! 

In the most holy sj>ot in Mantua’s walls 

lie shall be laid: in face of clay be laid; 

And tho’ black priests should curse us in the 
teeth. 

We will fire o’er him whilst our hands have 
power 

To grnsp a musket. 

Severn\ Soldiers. I^et tlioso who dare for¬ 
bid it! 

Kos. My brave companions, be it as you will. 

(Sprrading out his arms as \f he, would em¬ 
brace the Soldiers.—They prepare to remove 

the body.) 

Volt. Nay, slop a while, wc will not move 
it now, 

For eec a mournful visitor appears, 

And must not be denied. 

Enter Victoria and Isabki.la. 

Viet. I thought to find him here, where has 
he fled ? 

(Rosinberg points to the hotly without speaking. 

Victoria shrieks out anti falls into\hc arms 
of Isabella. 

bob. Alas ! my gentle mistress, this will kill 
thee. 

Viet, (frearer mg.) Unloose thy hold, and 
let me look upon liim. 

O! horrid, horrid sight! my ruin’d Basil ? 

Is this the sad reward of all thy love ? 

O! I have murder'd thee ! 
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(Kneels down by the body and bends over it.) 
These waited streams of life! thin bloody 
wound ! (Laving her hand upon his heart.) 
Is there no bre&tning here ? all still! all cold ! 
Open thine eyes, speak, be thyself again, 
And I will love thee, serve thee, follow thee, 
In spite of all reproach. Alas ! alas ! 

A lifeless corse art thou forever laid, 

And dost not hear my call.— 

Roe. No, madam; now your pity comes too 
late. 


Viet. Dost thou upbraid me ? O! I have 
deserv'd it! 

Ros. No, madam, no, I will not now upbraid : 
But woman’s grief is like a summer storm, 
Short as it violent is; in gayer scenes, 

Where soon thou slialt in giddy circles blaze, 
And play the airy goddess of the day, 

Thine rye, perchance, ami list tli’ observing 
crowd, 

Shall mark tli* indignant face of Basil’s friend. 
And then it will upbraid. 

Viet. No, never, never! thus it shall not be. 
To the dark, shaded cloister wilt thou go, 
Where sad and lonely, thro’ the dismal grab* 
Thou'It spy my wusted form, and then up¬ 
braid me. 

Ros. Forgive me, heed me not; I’m griev’d 
at heart; 

I’m fretted, gall'd, till tilings are hateful to me. 
If thou didst love my friend, 1 will forgive* 
thee; 


I must forgive thee : with his dying breath 
lie liade me tell thee, that his latest thoughts 
Were love to thoo; in death ho lov’d and 
bless'd thee. 

(Victoria gtws to throw her self upon the body 
but is prerruled by Valtomcr and Isabella 
who supjtort her in their arms and endeavour 
to draw her away from it.) 

Viet. O! force me not away! by his cold 


corse, 


Lot me lie down and weep. O ! Basil, Basil! 
The gallnnt and ihe brave! how host thou 
loved me! 

If there » any holy kindness in you, 

(To Ison. and Valt.) 

Tear me not hence. 

For he lov’d me in thoughtle^ folly lost, 


With all my faults, most worthless of his love; 
And him I'll love in the low bed of death, 

In horronr and di*cav.— 

Near his lone tomb rifspond ray wretched days 
In humble pray'r for his departed spirit: 

Cold as his grave sludl la* my earthy lied, 

As dark my cheerless cell. Force me not 
hence. 

I will not go, for grief hath mode me strong. 

(Struggling to get loose.) 
Ros. Do not withhold her, leave her sorrow 
free. 

(They let her go, and she throws herself upon 
the luuly in au agony of grief ) 

It doth subduu tin* sUthiichh of iny grief • 
To see her mourn him thus.—Yet 1 must 
curse.- 

Heav’n's curses light upon her damned father, 
Whose crooked policy has wrought this wreck! 

Isuh. If he has done it, you are well reveng’d t 
For all his hidden plots debated arc. 
(lauriccio, for some int’restof his own, 

His iiUDder's secret dealings witli the foe 
Hum b> Lanov lietruy 'd ; who straight hath sent, 
On theItelialf of his imperial lord, 

A message full of dreadful threats to Mantua. 
Ilis discontented subjects aid him not : * 

lie iiuiHl submit to tin* degrading b*rins 
A haughty conq’ring |mwer will now impose. 
Ros. And art thou sure of this? 

Isoh. I am, my lord. 

Ros. (live me thy hand, I'm glad on't, O! 
I'm glnd on’t! 

It should lx* so? how like a hateful ape 
l)etecb*d, grinning, ’midst Iuh pilfer’d hoard, 
A cunning man appears, whose secret frauds 
Arc open'd b> the day'. scorn’d, hooted, 
mock'd ! 

Scorn'd by the very fools who most admir'd 
His worthless art. But when a great mind 
falls, 

The noble nature of man’s gen’rous henrt 
Doth bear him up against the shnrne of ruin; 
Willi gentle censure using hut its faults 
As modest means to introduce Iuh praise ; 

For pity like a dewy twilight comes 
To close th’ oppressive splendour of Iuh day, 
And they who but ailrnir u him in his height, 
His alter'd state lament, and love him lafl’n. 

[Exkuht. 
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^ Scene in Bath, and in Mr. Witiirino- 
ton s house in the environs of Bath. 


ACT I. 

Scene I.—Mr. Withrinoton** house. 


Uncords Moriane.) Look at him, pray! is he 
not ten years younger since he wore it? Is 
there one bit of an old grumbler to be seen 
about him now ? 

Mar. He is no more like the man he was 
than 1 am like my godmother. (Clapping his 
shoulder.) You must even do as we have bid 
you, sir, for this excuse will never bring you 
off. 

With. Poo, poo, it is a foolish girl’s whim* 
sy: I’ll have nothing to do with it. 

Jig. It is a reasonable woman's desire, gen¬ 
tle guardian, and you must consent to it. For 
if lam to marry at all, I am resolved to have 
a respectable man, and a man who is attached 
to me; and to find out such a one, in my pres¬ 
ent situation, is impossible. I am provoked 
beyond all patience with your olu greedy 
lords, and match-making aunts, introducing 
their poor noodle heirs-apporent to me. Your 
ambitious enquires, and proud obsequious bar¬ 
onets are intolerable, and your rakish younger 
brothers arc nauseous: such creatures only 
surround me, whilst men of sense stand at a 
distance, and think me as foolish as the com¬ 
pany 1 keep. One would swear I was made 
of amber, to attract all the dust and chaff of 
the community. 

With. There is some truth in this, ’faith. 
Jig. You see how it is with me, so my 


With 
and don 


see now it is with me, so .... 
Enter Withrinoton and hia two Nieces hang- d car loving, good uncle, (coaxing him.) do let 

mg upon hi. arm., couwg him in . playful Murium- lair my place for a lilUe while. We 
maaoer a. they advance toward, the front of m new)y COUK /& . nobod knowt ua . 

B ^°* we have been but at one ball, and as Mariane 

. Poo, poo, get aloftg, young gipsies, looks so much better than me, she has already 
... u«fl't tease me any more. been mistaken for the heiress, and I for her 

Jig. So we will, my good Sir, when you portionless cousin: 1 have told you how wo 
have granted our suit. shall manage it: do lend ua your assistance ! 

Mar. Do, dear uncle, it will be so pleasant! With. So the disguise of a portionless 
With. Get along, get {long. Don’t think spinster, you arc to captivate some man of 
to wheedle me into it. It would be very sense, I suppose ? 
pleasant, truly, to see an old fellow, with a Jig. I would fnin have it so. 

wig upon his bald pate, making one ina holy- With. Go, go, thou art a fool, Agnes! whs 

day mummery with a couple of madcaps. will fall in love with a little ordinary girl like 
Ag. Nay, don’t lay the fault upon tne wig. thee ? why, there is not one feature in thy 
good Sir, for it is os youthful, and as sly, and face that a man would give a farthing for. 
as saucy looking as the best head of hair in Mar . You are very sauev, uncle, 

the county. As for your old wig, indeed, Ag. I should despair of my bcautv to be 

there was so much curmudgeon-like austerity sure, since I am reexoned so mnch *iike you, 
about it, that young people fled from before it, my dear Sir; vet old nurse told me that a rich 
as, I dare say, the birds do at present; for I lady, a great lady* and the prettiest lady that 
am sure it is stuck up in some cherry-orchard ever wore ailk, fell in love, once on a time, 
by this time, to frighten away the sparrows. with Mr? Anthony, and would have followed 
With You are mistaken, young mistress, it him to the world’s end too, if it had not been 
is up stairs in my wig-box. for an old hunks of a father, who deserved to 

tg. WeU, I am glad it is any where but be drubbed for his pains. Don’t you think be 
upon your ptte, uncle. (Turning his face did, sir? * 
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With. {endeavouring to took angry.) Old 
» nurse is a fool, and you are an impudent nusay. 
I’ll hear no more of this nonsense. (Breaks 
from them and goes towards the door: they run 
after him, and draw him bark again.) 

Ag. Nay, good Sir, wc have not quite done 
with you yet: grant our request, and then 
' scamper off as you please. 

/ Mar. I'U bom both your arms till you grant 
it 

. With, (to Mar.) And what makes you so 
eager about it, young lady ? you expect, 1 sup¬ 
pose, to get a husband by the trick. O ly, 
ly! the poorest girl in England would blush 
at such a thought, who calls herself on honest 
one. 

Ag. And Mariane would reject the richest 
man in England who would harbour such a 
suspicion. But give yourself no uneasiness 
• about this, Sir; she need not go a husband- 
hunting, for she is already engaged.—(Mari¬ 
ano looks frightened, ami makes signs to Agnes 
over her unde's shoulder, whirh she answers 
with a smile of enrouragemrnt.) 

With. Kugagcd \ she is very good, truly, to 
manage all this mutter herselt, being afraid to 
give mo any trouble, 1 suppose. And pray 
what fool has she picked out from the herd, to 
enter into this precious engagement with ? 

Ag. A foolish enough fellow to be sure, your 
favourite nephew, cousin Edward. 

With. Han* the silly booby ! how could he 
be such an imot! but it can't be, it shan’t be! 
—it is folly to put myself into a passion about 
it. (To Mariane, who puts her hand on his 
shouldrr to soothe him.) Hold off your hands, 
Ma'am ! This is news indeed to amuse me 
with of a morning. 

Ag. Yes, uncle, and I can tell you more 
news; for they arc not only engaged but as soon 
as he returns from abroad they arc to be 
married. 

With. Well, well, let them marry in the 
devil's name, and go a-begging if they please. 

Ag. No, gentle guardian, they need not go 
a-begging; they will have a good fortune to 
support them. 

With. Yes, yes, they will get a prize in the 
lottery, or tind out the philosopher's stone, 
and coin their old shoes into guineas. 

Ag. No, Sir, it is not that way the fortune 
is to come. 

With. No; he has been following some 
knight-errant, then, 1 suppose, and will have 
an island in the South Sea for his pains. 

Ag. No,you have not guessed it yet. (S*ro- 
king his hand gently.) Did you never hear of 
a good, kind, rich uncle of tlieirs, the gene¬ 
rous MrAWithrington ? he i» to settle a hand¬ 
some provision upon them as soon as they 
are married, and leave them his fortune at 
.last. 

With, (lifting up his hands) Well, 1 must 
say thou art the sauciest little jade in the king- 
don#! But did you never hear tliat this wor¬ 
thy uncle of tlieirs, having got a new wig, 
wnich makes him tetf yean younger than he 
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was, is resolved to embrace the opportunity* 
and seek out a wife for himself? 

Ag. O ! that is nothing to the purpose; for 
what I have said about the fortune must hap¬ 
pen, though he should seek out a score of wives 
for himself. 

With. Must happen! but 1 say it shall not 
happen. Whether should you or I know best ? 

Ag. Why me, to be sure. 

With. Hu, ha, ha ! how so, baggage ? 

Ag. (resting her arm on his shoulder, looking 
archly in his face.) You don't know, perhaps, 
that when I went to Scotland last summer, 1 
travelled for, and far, os the tnle says, and far¬ 
ther than 1 con tell, till 1 come to the Isle of 
Sky, where every body lins tlio second sight, 
and has nothing to do but tear a little hole in 
a tartan-plaidy, and jicering through it, in this 
manner, sees every tiling post, present,and to 
eome. Now, you must know, 1 gave an old 
woman half-a-crown and a roll ol tobacco for 
a peep or two through her pluid, and what do 
you think 1 saw, uncle ? 

With. The devil dancing n hornpipe, I sup¬ 
pose. 

Ag. There was somebody dancing to be # 
sun*, but it was not the devil Lhough. Who do 
you think it was now ? 

With. Poo, poo! 

Ag. It was uncle himself, at Mariano’s wed¬ 
ding, l« oiling down the first dance, with the 
brim*. I saw a sheet of pnrehmeiit in a corner, 
too, signed with bis own blessed bund, and a 
very handsome settlement it was So lie led 
down the first dance himself, and we all fol¬ 
lowed oiler him, as merry os so many hay¬ 
makers. 

With. Thou host had a sharp sight, ’faith ! 

Ag. And 1 took a second peep through the 
plaidy, and what do you think 1 saw then, Sir ? 

With. Nay, prate on ns thou wilt. 

Ag. A genteel family-house, where Edward 
and Mariane dwelt, and several little bruts 
running up and down in it. Some of them so 
tall, and so tall, and some of them no taller 
than this. And there came good uncle amongst 
them, and they all flocked about him so mer¬ 
rily ; every body was so glad to see him, the 
very scullions from the kitchen were glad; 
ana Rietiiouglit lie looked as well pleased him¬ 
self ns any of them. Don’t you think he did, 
Sir? 

With. Have done with thy prating. 

Ag. I have not done yet, good Sir; for 1 
took another peep still, and then I suwa most 
dismal changed family indeed. Them was a 
melancholy sick bed set out, in the beat cham¬ 
ber; every face was sad, and all the children 
were weeping. There was one durk-eyed rogue 
amongst them, called little Anthony, a.id lie 
threw away his bread and butter, **nd roared 
like a young hull, for woe’s me: old unJe 
was dying. (Observing Withrington nfcried.) 
But old uncle recovered though, and looked 
as stout os a veteran again. So I gave the old 
woman her plaidy, and would not look through 
any more. 
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With. Thou art the wildest little witch i 
the world, and wilt never be at rest till tho 
hast got every tiling thine own way, I believe 

Ag. I thank you, I thank you, dear uncle 
(leaping round his neck,) it snail be even so 
and 1 shall have my own little boon into th> 
bargain. 

With. [ did not say so. 

Jig. But 1 know it will be so, and man^ 
thanks to you, my dear good uncle ! (Mari 
anc ventures to come from hehintl ,—Witiiring 
ton looks gently to her, she holds out her hand 
he hesitates, aiul Agnes joins their hands to 
gether , giving them a hearty shake.) 

With. Come, come, lot mu get away frorr 
you now: you are a couple of insinuating 
gipsies. Karr, hastily. 

Mar. (embracing Agnes.) Well, heaven 
bless thee, my sweet Agnes! thou hast dom 
marvels lor me. You gave me a frighi 
m though ; I thought we were ruined. 

Ag. O! I knew 1 should get the better o: 
him some way or oilier. What a good wor¬ 
thy heart lie has ! you don't know now dear¬ 
ly I love this old uncle of ours. 

, Mar. I wonder how it is. 1 used to think 
him seven* and unreasonable, with his fiddle 
fadtllc fancies about delicacy and decorum; 
but since you came amongst us, Agnes, you 
have so coaxed him, and laughed at him, and 
played with him, that he lias become almost 
as Irolinksome as ourselves. 

Ag. J*.*t us set about our project immedi¬ 
ately. Nobody knows us here but Indy Fade 
and Miss Kstnn: we must let them both into 
the secret: lady Fade is confined with bad 
health, and though Miss Kxtmi, T believe, 
would rather tell a secret than hold her tongue, 
yet ns long u* there are streets and carriages, 
and bolls and ribands, and feathers and fashions 
to talk of, there can be no great danger from 
her. 

Mar. O! we shall do very well. How I 
long to frolick it away, iu all the rich trap- 
ings of heir-ship, amongst those sneaking 
wretches Uie fortune-hunters! Tliey have ne- 

S lvclcd me as a poor girl, but I will play the 
euce amongst them as a rich one. 

Ag. You will acquit yourself very hand¬ 
somely, I dare say, and find no lack of ad¬ 
mirers. 

Mar. I have two or three in my eye just 
now, but of all men living 1 have*sct my 
heart upon bumbling Sir Loflus. He insult¬ 
ed a friend of mine last winter, to ingratiate 
himself with an envious womun of quality, 
but I will be revenged upon him; O! how 
1 will scorn him, and toes up my nose at 

him! 

Ag. Thnt is not the way to be revenged 
upon him, silly girl! He is haughty and re¬ 
served in hi* manners; and though not al¬ 
together without understanding, has never 
suffered a higher idea to get footing in his 
noddle than that of apprnnng a man of con¬ 
sequence and fashion; and though bo ha- 
happiness but in being admired as a fine j 


i tie man, and no existence but at an assembly, 
he appears there with all the haughty gravi¬ 
ty, and careless indifference of a person su- 
periour to such paltry amusements. Such a 
man as this must be laughed at, not scorned; 
contempt must be his portion. 

Mar. He shall have it then, And as for 
his admirer and imitator, Jack Opal, who has 
for these ten years past so successfully per¬ 
formed every kina of fine gentleraonsnip, 
that every new fool brought into fashion, any 
kind of bad treatment, 1 suppose, that hap¬ 
pen to coroc into my head will be goodenough 
for him. 

Ag. Quite good enough. You have set him 
iown for one of your admirers too ? 

Mar. Yes, truly, and a great many more 
besides. 

Ag. Did you observe in the ball-room last 
night, a genteel young man, with dark grev 
eyes, ana a sensible countenance, but with 
so little of the foppery of the fashion about 
him, that one took him ata distance for a much 
older man ? 

Mar. Wore he not a plain brownish coat? 
nd stood he not very near us great purt of the 
evening? 

Ag. Yes, the very some. Pray endeavour 
jo attract him, Mariane. 

Mar. If you are very desirous to see him 
n my train, I will. 

Ag. No, not desirous, neither. 

Mar. Then wherefore should I try ? 

Ag. Because I would liave you try every 
rt to win him, and I would not liave him to 


c won. 


nA 


Mar. O! I comprehend it now! This is 
he sensible inan we are in quest of. 

Ag. I shall not he sorry if it proves so. 1 
ave enquired who he is, as 1 shall tell you 
y and by, and what I have learnt of him I 
kc. Is not his appearance prepossessing ? 
Mar. I don’t know, he is too grave and 
ignified for such a girl as thon art; I fear 
X! shall waste our labour upon him. 

Ag. But he docs not look always so. He 
ept very near me, if it did not look vain, I 
hould say followed me all the evening, and 
many a varied expression his countenance 
assumed. Bui when 1 went away arm in 
arm with my uncle, in our usual good-hu¬ 
moured way, 1 sliall never forget the look 
of pleasant approbation with which lie fol¬ 
lowed me. I had learnt but a little while 
liefore the mistake which the company made 
in regard to us, and at that moment Uie idea 
of this project came across my mind like c. 
flash of lightning. 

Mar. Very well, gentle cousin; the task 
you •assign me is pleasing to my humour, 
and the idea of promoting your liappiness at 
the same time will make it delightful. Let 
me see, how many lovers shall 1 have—one, 
two, three. ( Counting on her fingers.) 

Ag. I can tell you of one lover more than 
w ou wot of. 

Mar. Pray who is he; 
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Ag Our distant cousin the great 'squire, 

add man. of business, from -shire: he 

writes to my uncle that he will be in Bath 
to-day upon business *of the greatest import¬ 
ance, which he explains to him in three pages 
of close-written paper; but whether ho is to 
court roo for himself, or for his son, or to so¬ 
licit a great man, who is here, for a place, 

' no mortal on earth can discover. 

Mar. Well, let him coinc, I shall manage 
them all. O! if my Edward were here just 
now, how he would laugh at us! 

Enter Sxrvart. 

Ser. Miss Eaton. 

Mar. Let us run out of her way, and say 
we are not fat home. She will sit and talk 
these two hours. 

Ag. But you forget you have something to 
say to her. (To the servant.) Shew her up 
stairs to my dressing room. [Exit servant. 

Mar. Pray let us run up stairs before her, 
or sho will arrest us here with her chat. 

[Exbdst. 

Miss Eston (without.) And it is a very bad 
thing for all that; 1 could never abide it. 1 
wonder your master don’t stop (enters walk¬ 
ing straight across the stage still speaking) up 
those nasty chinks: there is such a wind in 
the hall, ’tis enough to give one a hoarseness. 
By the bye, Mrs. Mumblecake is sadly to-day; 
hus your lady sent to inquire for lior, Wil¬ 
liam ? I wonder if her [ Exit, still talking with¬ 
out) old coachman has led lier ? I saw a new 
face on the, dco. dec. 


I tomed to the elegance of fashionable beauty. 

Har. I would not compare her to any thing 
so triihng and insipid. 

Sir loft. She liQH one advantage which 
fashionable beauty seldom possesses. 

Har. What do yon mean ! 

Sir Loft. A large fortune. 

Har. (looking disappointed.) It is not tin* 
heiress I mean. 

Sir loft. Is it t’other girl you are raving 
about? She is showy at a distance, I admit, 
but as awkward as a dairy-maid wlien near 
you; and her tongue goes as fast as if she 
were repeating a pater noster. 

Har. What, do yon think 1 am silly enough 
to be caught with tliat magpie ? 

Sir Loft. Who is it then, Harwood? 1 see 
nobody with Miss Withrington but Miss Eston 
and the poor little creature her cousin. 

Har . Good god ! what a contemplable per- 
version of taste do interest and fashion create! 
But it is all affectation. (Looking contemptu¬ 
ously at him.) 

Sir I jo ft. (smiling contemptuous/!/ in return.) 
Ha, ha, La! 1 we how it is with you, llur- 
wood, and I beg pardon too. The lady is 
very cliarining. J dare say; upon honour I 
never once looked in her face. She in n de¬ 


SCE2fE II. —THE FIELDS BEFORE 
WITHRINOTOK’S HOUSE. 


Enter Acres, Mariare, and Miss Estor, who 
seem still busy talking, from tho house, and 
passing over the stage, arm in arm, Escunt. 
Enter by the same side by which they went 
out, SlH LoKTUB PltETTTMAR,and lUltWOOD, 
who stands looking behind him, as if he follow¬ 
ed something with bis eyes very eagerly. 


Sir Loft. (Advancing to the front of the stage 
and speaking to himself.) How cursedly un¬ 
lucky this is now ! if she haiPcoine out hut 
a few moments sooner, I should have passed 
her walking arm in arm with a Brinish peer. 
How prevokingly these things always happen 
with me! (observing Harwood.) What! is lie 
■taring after her too ? (aloud) What arc you 
looking at, Harwood ? does she walk well ? 

Har. I can’t tell how she walks, but I could 
■land and gaxc alter her till the sun went 
down uppn me. 

Sir Loft. She ia a fine woman, I grant you. 

Har. (vastly pleased.) I knew she would 
please, it is impossible she should not! There 
is something so delightful in the pl#y of her 
countenance, it would even moke a plain wo¬ 
man beautiful. 

Sir Lift. She is a fine woman, and that ia 
no despicable praise«from one who ia accu*> 


pendent relation of Miss Withrington' m, 1 lie- 
licve: now I never take notice of such girls, 
for if you do it once they expect you to do it 
again. 1 am sparing ot my attentions, tliat 
she on whom 1 really liestow them may have 
tho more reason to boast. 

Har. You are right, Prettymrui: site who 
boasts of your attentions should receive them 
all hcreelr, tliat nobody else may know their 
real worth. 

Sir Loft. Yon arc srvere this morning, Mr. 
Harwood, but you do not altogether compre¬ 
hend me, I believe. 1 know perhaps more of 
tho world than a studious Templar can Is* mi|»- 
posed to do, and I assure you, men of fushir.n 
upon this principle, an* sparing of their words, 
too, tliat they may be listened to more atten¬ 
tively when they do speak. 

Har. You are very right still, Sir l«oftus; 
for if they spoke much,I’ll Is* bang’d iftiley 
would get any body to listen to them at nil. 

<Sir Loft, (haughtily.) There is another ren- 
son why men ol* fashion an* not profuse of 
their words: inferior people an* apt to forget 
themselves, and despise what is too famil¬ 
iar. 

Har. Don't take bo much pains to make rne 
comprehend tliat the more fools s|s*ak the 
more people will despise them ; 1 never hnd a 
clearer conviction of it in my life. 

Sir Ijoft. ( haughtily .) Good morning. Sir ; 
T see Lord Saunter in the other walk, and 1 
must own I prefer tho company of one who 
knows, at least, the common rules of polite¬ 
ness. Exit. 

Har. (alone.) What a centeinptible creature 
it is! He would prefer the most affected idiot, 
who boasts a little fashion or consequence os 
he calls it, to the most beautiful native char- 
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actcr in the world. Here cornea another fool, 
who has been gazing too, but 1 wiii not once 
mention her before him. 

Enter Opal. 

Op. Good morning, Harwood: I have been 
fortunate just now; I have met some fine 
girls, 'faith! 

liar. I am glad vou have met with an/ 
tiling so agreeable ; they are oil equally charm* 
ing to you, I suppose. 

Oo. Nay, Harwood, I know how to distin¬ 
guish. There is a little animated creature 
amongst them, all life and spirit; on my soul 
1 could almost bo in love with her. 

Har. Thou hast more discernment Ilian I 
reckoned upon. If that goose, Sir Loft us, did 
not spoil thee, Jack, thou wouldst be a very 
good fellow, after all. Why i must tell you, 
my good Opal, that lady whom you admire, is 
tint sweetest little gipary in England. 

Op. is alie indeed ? { wish I had taken a 
better look of her face then; but she wears 
such a cursed plume of blue feathers nodding 
oyer her nose, there is scarcely ono half of it 
to bo seen. 

» 11ar. (Mating at him with astonishment.) 

Ah I breathe ! he has fallen in love with the 
magpie! 

Op. And what is so surprising in this, pray? 
Does not all the world allow Miss Withring- 
ton the heiress to be a fine woman? 

liar. That is not the heiress, Jock, ( pointing 
off the stage) the tall lady in the middle is 
her. Dut if your Dulcinca could coin her 
words into farthings, she would be one of the 
best matches in the kingdom. 

Op. Pest Lake it! sin? was pointed out to 
me as Mmn Withrington. Pest take my stu¬ 
pidity ! the girl is well enough, but she is 
not altogether— (Mumbling to himself.) 

liar. So you liestowed all your attention 
ou this blue-feathered lady, and let the other 
two pass by unnoticed. 

Op. No. not unnoticed ftcithcr: Miss With¬ 
rington is U*o line u figure to be overlooked any 
where ; and for the other poor little.* creature, 
who hung upon he parm so familiarly, I could 
not help observing her loo, because 1 won¬ 
dered Miss Withrington allowed such a dow¬ 
dy looking thing to walk with her in publick. 
Faith! I sent a vulgar-looking devil out of 
the v/ay on a fool's errand the other morning, 
who insisted upon going with Pretty man and 
1, to tlie piimp-rooin: men of fashion, you 
Know, are always plagued with paltry fellows 
dangling after them 

liar. Hang your men of fashion! mere 
paltry fellows on* too good company for them. 

Op. Damn it, Harwood! speak more re¬ 
spectfully of that class of men to whom I have 
the honour to belong. 

liar. Yon mistake me, Opal, it was only 
the men of fashion I abused; 1 am too well 
bred to speak uncivilly, in your presence, of 
the otlisr class you mentioned. 

Op. I sedrn your insinuation, Sir; but 
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1 whatever clam of men I belong to, I praioe 
heaven J have nothing of the sour plcddihg 
book-worm about me. 

Har. You do well U* praise heaven for the 
endowments it has bestowed upon you. Opal; 
if all men were as thankful as you for this 
blessed gift of ignorance, we could not be 
said to hve in on ungrateful generation. 

Op. Talk away, laugh at your own wit ss 
much os you please, I don’t inind it. I don't 
trouble my head to find out bo ns mots of a 
morning. 

Har. i ou are very right. Jack, for it would 
be to no purpose if you did. 

Op. 1 speuk whatever comes readiest to 
me; 1 don’t study speoches for company, 
Harwood. 

liar. I hope so, Opal; you would have a 
laborious life of it, indeed, if you could not 
speak nonsense extempore. 

Op. (drawing himself up and teal king 
haughtily to the other sitle of the stage.) I had no 
business to be so familiar with him. Sir Ijof- 
tus is right; a reserved manner keeps imper¬ 
tinent people at a distance, (asitLe — Turns 
about makes a very stiff bow to Harwood, and 

[Exit.). 

JTar. (alone.) I am glad he is gone. What 
do I see ? (here Mari one, Agnes, and Miss 
Eaton walk over the bottom oj the stage atten¬ 
ded by Sir Loflus and Opal, and Exuirst bu 
the opposite suit. Har. looking after them!) 
Alas, now ! that Buch impudent fclloWs’should 
be successful, whilst I stand gazing at a dis¬ 
tance ! I low lightly she trips! does she not 
look about to me ? by heaven I'll run to her! 
(Huns to the bottom of the stage, ami stops 
short.) Oh no! I cannot do it! but see ? her 
uncle comes this way. He looked so kindly 
at her, I could not help loving him; he 
must be a good man ; I'll make un to him, 
and lie perhaps will join the laaics after¬ 
wards. [Exit* 

ACT II. 

SCEZIB I.—A LODGING—HOUSE •• 

Enter Roystoy and Humphry followed by 

JoffATUAR, carrying a portmanteau. 

Roy. What a world of business I liave got 
upon my hands! I must set about it immediate¬ 
ly. Com* here, Jonathan: I shall send you 
out in the first place. 

Jon. WeU, Sir. 

Roy. Take the black trunk, that is left in 
the hall, upon your shoulder, Jonathan, and 
be sure you don’t run against any holy with 
it, for*that might bring us into trouble. And 
perhaps as you go along, you may chance to 
meet with some of the Duke of Begall's ser¬ 
vants, or *vith somebody who can tell you 
where his Grace lodges in this town, and you 
may enquire of them, without saying 1 desir¬ 
ed you; you understand me, Jonathan? 

Jon. O yes, your honoor! 
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Roy. But first of all, however, if you ace 
any accent hair-drcaae r'a shop in jour waj t 
desire them to send somebody hero for my 
wig; and like enough tbcv may tell you, at 
the same time, where there is an honest 
Town-crier to bo had; I'll hare Phmbe’s 
block whelp cried directly: and hark ye, 
Jonathan, you may say as though the aog 
iwere your own, you understand, they will 
expect such a devil of a rewurd else; and 
pn’lliee, man! step into the corn-market, if 
thou canst find out tlie way, and enquire the 
price of oats. 

Jon. Yes, please ydur honour, but am I to 
go trudging about to all tliese places with that 
great heavy trunk upon mv shoulder? 

Roy. No, numskull! did I not bid you car¬ 
ry it to the Inn when* the London stage puts 
up ? by thc-bye, you hod better take it to the 
waggon—but first oak tho coachman, what 
he charges for the carriage; you can take it 
to tlic waggon afterward*. I will sutler no 
man to impose upon me. You will remember 
all this distinctly now, os l have told it you 
Jonatlian ? 

Jon. (counting to himself upon his fingers.) 
O yes, your henour ! I’ll manage it oil f war¬ 
rant 1 [Exit. 

Roy. Wlinta world of business I have upon 
my hands, Humphry ! I am as busy as a 
minister of state, 

Re-enter Jonathan, scratching his head. 

Jon. La your honour! I have forgot all about 
his Groce, and the black whelp. 

Roy. Damn your muddle pate! did not I 
bid you enquire where his Grace lives, and 
if you happen to sec— 

Jon , Ods bodickins! 1 remember it every 
word now ! and the whelp is to be called by 
the Town-crier, just os one would coll any¬ 
thing that is lost. 

Roy. Yes, yes, go about it speedily. (Exit 
Jon.) Now in the first place, my good 
Humphry, I must sec after the heiress I told 
you of; and it is a business which requires a 
great deal of management too; for— 

Re-enter Jonathan, scratching bis head. 

Damn that dundcr-hcaded fool! hero he is 
again. 

Jon. Your honour won’t be angry now, but 
.hang me, if I con tell whether lam to take 
thkt there trunk to the coach, or the Waggon. 

Roy. Take it to the coach—no, no, to the 
waggon—yes, yes, I should have said—pest 
take it! carry it where thou wilt, fodl, and 
plague me no more about it. (Exit Jon.) One 
might c#well give directions to a horse-block. 
Now, as I was saying, Humphrey, thh re¬ 
quires a great deal of management; for if the 
. lady doirt like me, she may happen to like 
my son: so I must feel my way a Hittle, be¬ 
fore I speak directly to the purpose. 

Humph. Ay, your honour is always feeling 
your way. 

Roy. And as for the Duke, I will ply him 


ss close am I con with solicitations in the mesa 
time, without altogether stating my request: 
for it I get the lady, George shall have the 
office, and if he gets the lady, 1 shall have 
the office. So we shall have two chances in 
our favour both ways, my good Humphry. 

Humph. Belike, Sir, if we were to take 
but one businesa in hand at a time, we might 
come better off at the long run. 

Roy. O! thou hast no head for business, 
Humphry : thou hast no genius lor business, 
my good Humphry, (smiling conceitedly.) 

llumph. Why, for certain, your honour lias 
a marvellous deal of wit, but 1 don’t know 
how it is, nothing that we take in hand ever 
comes to any good ; and what provokes me 
more than all tne rest, is, that the more pains 
we take about it, the worse it always succeeds. 

Roy. Humph ! we can’t guard against ev¬ 
ery cr ob* accident. 

Humph. To be sure Sir, crow accidents 
will happen to every body, but eerie*! we 
have more than our own share of them. 

Roy. Well, don’t trouble yourself about it: 
I have head enough to manage my own af¬ 
fairs, and more than my own b»o. Why, my 
lord Slumber can’t even grant a new lease, 
nor imprison a vagabond tor poaching, with¬ 
out inv advice and direction: did I m^rfian- 
age all Mr. llarebruin's election for him? 
and, but for on** of those cursed accidents or 
two, had brought him iu for his Borough, ns 
neatly as my glove. Nay, if his (lr»v and 1 
get into good understanding together, then* is 
no knowing, but 1 may have otfuirs of the 
nation upon my hands. Ha, ha, ha! poor 
Humphry, thou hart no comprehension of all 
this: thou think’st mu a very wonderful man, 
dost thou not ? 

llumph. I must own I do sometimes marvel 
at your honour. 

Enter Mk. Whiirinutok. 

Roy. Ha ! how do you do, my dcarcoui.hi? 
I hope I have the happiness of arcing you in 
good lieolth : I am heartily rejoiced to see 
you. my very good Sir. (Shaking him hear¬ 
tily by the howl) 

11‘Uh. I thank you, Sir, you ore welcome to 
Bath; I did not expect the pleasure of sec. 
ing you here. 

Roy. Why, my dear worthy Sir, I am a man 
of so much business, so toss d about, no har¬ 
ass’d with a multiplicity of affairs, that, I 
protest, I can’t tell myself one day wliat part 
of tlic world I shall be in the next. 

With. You give yourself a great deal of 
trouble, Mr. Royston. 

Roy. O! hang it! I never spare myself: I 
must work to make others work, cousin With- 
rington. I have got a world of new altera¬ 
tions going on at Royston-liall; if you would 
take a trip down to sec them— 

With, i am no great traveller. Sir. 

Roy. 1 have plough'd up the bowling green, 
and cut down tne cun-trccs; I have built new 
stables, and fill'd up the horse-pond; 1 have 
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dag up tho orchard, and pull'd down the old 
fruit-wall, where that odd little temple used 
to stand. 

With. And is the little temple pulled down 
too ? pray, what has become of your Vicar’s 
sister, Mrs. Mary ? we drunk tea with her 
there, 1 remember; is she married yet? she 
was a very modest-looking gentlewoman. 

Roy. So you remember her too ? Well, I 
have pull’d down every foot of it, and built a 
new cart-house with the bricks.—Good com¬ 
modious stalls for thirty horses, cousin With- 
rington; they beat Sir John lioundly’s all to 
naming • it is as clever, a well-constructed 
building ns any in the country. 

With. Has Sir John built a new house in 
the country ? 

Roy. No, no, the stables 1 say. 

With. O! you are talking of the stables 
again. 

liny. But when I get the new addition to 
the inansion-house finished, that will be the 
grand improvement : tho best carpenter*’ 
work iu the country, my dear Sir, all well- 
season'd timlicr from Norway. 

Humph. it is part of a disputed wreck, Sir, 
and if the law-suit about the right to it turns 
out in my muster's favour, os it should do, it 
will be the cheapest built house in tho coun¬ 
try. Oh ! let his honour alono for making & 
bargain. 

With. So you have got a law-suit on your 
hands, Mr. Royston? I hope you arc not 
much addicted to this kind of amusement, 
you will find it a very expensive one. 

Hoy. Bless you, my good Sir, I am the most 
peaceable creature in the world, but I will 
suffer no man to impose upon me. 

With, (smiling.) But you suffer the women 
sometimes to do so, do you not? 

Humph. No, nor the women neither, Sir: 
for it was but th' other day that he prosecuted 
widow Gibson, for letting her chickens fi*ed 
amongst his corn, and it was given in his 
honour's favour os in fight it should have 
been. 


With, (archly.) And who was adjudged to 
pfty the expenses of court, Mr. Humphry ! 

Humph. Ay, to be sure, his honour was 
obliged to pay that. # 

With, (archly.) But the widow paid swing¬ 
ing! v for it, I suppose ? 

Humph. Nay ’faith, after all, they but fined 
her in a sixpence; yet that always shew d, 
you know, that she was in the wrong. 

With. To be sure, Mr. Humphry; und the 
sixpence would indemnify your master for the 
costs of suit. 

Humph. Nay, os a body may say, he might 
as well have let her alone, for any great mat¬ 
ter he made of it tliat way; but it was very 
wrong in her, you know, 8ir, to let her hens 
go amongst his honour’s corn, when she knew 
very well she was too poor to make utethe 
loss to his honour. * 


With. Bav no more about it, my good Hum¬ 
phry; you hare vindicated your master most 


ably, and I have no doubts at all in regard to 
the propriety of his conduct . 

Humph, (very well pleased.} Ay, thank 
God, 1 do sometimes snake thin, in my poor 
way, to edge in a word for bis honour. 

Roy. (not so well pleased.) Thou art strange¬ 
ly given to prating this morning, (to Humph.) 
By the bye, cousin Withrington, I must 
consult you about my application to his 
Grace. 

Humph, (aside to Royston, nulling him .by 
the sleeve.) You forget to ask for the lady. 
Sir. 

With, (turning round.) What did you say 
of his Grace ? 

Roy. No, no, 1 should— I meant—did I not 
say the gracious young lady your niece ? 1 
hope she is well. 

With, (smiling.) She is very well; you shall 
go home with me and visit her. 

Roy. 1 am infinitely obliged to you, my 
worthy good Sir: 1 shall attend you with the 
greatest pleasure. Some ladies nave no dis¬ 
like to a good-looking gentleman-like man, 
although he may be past the bloom of his 
youth, cousin ; however, young men do often- 
cr carry the day, 1 believe : my son George 
is a good likely fellow; ( expect him in Bath 
every hour. I shall have the honour of fol¬ 
lowing you, ray dear Sir. Remember my or¬ 
ders, Humphry. [Eixuirr. 

Enter Harwood hastily, looking round as if he 
sought some one, and were disappointed. 

liar. (atoms.) He is gone, I have miss'd the 
good uncle of Agnes—what is the matter with, 
me now, that the sound of an old man's voice 
should agitate me thus ? did 1 not feel it was 
the sound of something which belong'd to 
her ? in faith ! I believe, if her kitten was to 
mew, I should hasten to hold some intercourse 
with it. 1 can stay in this cursed house no 
longer, and when 1 do go out, there is but 
one way these legs of mine will carry me— 
the alley which leads to her dwelling—Well, 
well, I have been but six times there to-day 
already; I may have a chance of seeing her 
atl&st—I’ll run after the old gentleman now— 
what a delightful witch it is ! [Exit hastily . 

Scene II.—withrinoton'b house. 

Agjiks and Mariahx discovered; Marian* 

reading a letter, and Agnus looking earnestly 

and gladly in her fkce. 

Ag. My friend Edward is well, I see; prey 
what does the traveller say for himself? 

Mar. (putting up the letter.) You shall read 
it all by and by—every thing that if pleasant 
and kind. 

Ag. Heaven prosper you both! you axe 
happier than I am with all my fortune, Ma- 
riane ; you have a sincere lover. 

Mar. And so have you, Agnes: Harwood 
will bear the trial: I have watmi'd him closely, 
and I will venture my word unon him. 

Ag. (taking her in her arms.) Now if thou 
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mjt not deceiv'd, thou art the dearest swce 
Cousin on earth! {Pausing and looking seri 
ously ) Ah no! it cannot be! I am but an or¬ 
dinary-looking girl, aa my uncle says. ( WitI 
vivacity.) I would it were ao ! 

Enter Skryaht. 

Ser. Sir Loft.ua Pretty man and Mr. Opal. 
Mar. I am at home. {Exit Servant.,) 
can’t attend to these fools till I have put tt s 
my letter: do you receive them; I will soor 
return. [Exit 

Enter Sir Loftus and Opal, dressed prett 
much alike Sir Loftus makes a haught 
distant bow to Agnjcs, and Opal makes anoth¬ 
er very like it. 

Jig. Have the goodness to be seated, Si 
. {to Hit Loftus). Prny, Sir {to Opal, making 
courteous motion as if she Irish'd them to si 
down,) Miss Withringtnn will be here immr 
diately. (Sir Loftus makes a slight how with 
out sji taking ; Opal does the same , and hot!, 
saunter about with their hats in their hands.) 

Jig. I hope? you had a pleasant walk aftt 
we left you, Sir Loftus? 

Sir Is ft. (looking affectedly , as if he did noi 
understand! her.) 1 beg pardon—O ! you wen 
along with Miss Withringtnn. {Mumbling 
something which is not heard.) 

Ag. {to Od.) You are fond of that walk 
Mr. Opal; I think i have seen you there fre¬ 
quently. 

Op. Ma’am, you are ver y—{mumbling some¬ 
thing which is not heard, in the same manner 
with Sir Loftus, hut still more absurd.) 1 d< 
sometimes walk— (mumbling again.) 

Ag. {to Sir Loft.) The country is delight¬ 
ful round Bath. 

Sir Lnfl. Ma'am! 

Ag. Don't you think so, Mr. Opal ? 

Op. Ton honour 1 never attended to it. {A 
long pause; Sir Loftus and Opal stvut about 
conceitedly. Enter Mariane, and both of them 
run up to her at once, with great pleasure and 
alacrity.) 

Sir Loft. I hope I see Miss Withringtnn 
entirely recovered from the fatigues of the 
morning? • 

Mar. Pretty well, after the fatigue of dress¬ 
ing too, which is a great deal worse, Sir I-of- 
tUs. (carelessly.) 

Op. For the ball, 1 presume? 

Ser Loft. I am delighted— 

Mar. {addressing herself to Agnes, without 
attending to him.) Do you know what a pro¬ 
voking mistake my milliner has made ? 

Ag. Iflon't know. 

Sir Lnfl, 1 hope. Madam— 

Mar. {to Ag.) She has made up my dress 
with the colour of all others I dislike. 

Op. This is very provoking indeed, I 
would— 

Mar. {still sneaking to Ag. without attend¬ 
ing to them.) And she has sent home my pet¬ 
ticoat all patch’d over with scraps of foil, like 
a Mayday dress for a chimney-sweeper. 
ti 


Sir Loft, {thrusting in his face near Mariane, 
and endeavouring to be attended to.) A very 
good comparison. I»a, ha ! 

On. (thrusting in his face at the other side of 
her.) Very good indeed, ha, ha, ha ! 

Mar. {still sjwnking to Agnes, who winks 
significant! y without attending to them.) I’ll say 
nothing about it, but never employ her again. 

Sir ijofl. {doing round to hrr other ear. and 
making another attempt.) 1 am delighted, Miss 
Withringtnn— 

Mar. {carelessly.) Are you, Sir Loftus 9 
{To Agnes.) I have broken my Inn. pray put 
it by with your own. uiy dear Agnes! '{Exit 
Allies into the. adjoining room, and Sir Loftus 
gives Opal a significant look upon which he 
retires to the bottom of the stage, and, after saun¬ 
tering a little thirr , Exit.) 

Sir lsoft, {seeming a little piqued.) If you 
would have done me the honour to hear me, 
Ma’am, 1 should have said, 1 am delighted to 
see you dress'd, us 1 hope 1 mav presume 
from it you intend going to the ball to-night. 

Mar. Indeed I urn too capricious to know 
whether I do or not; do you think it will be 
pleasant ? • 

Sir Imft. Very pleasant, if thr devotions ot 
a thousand admirers can make it so. 

Mar. O! the devotions of a thousand ad- 
mireis. are like tin* good will of every ls»dy ; 
one steady friendship is worth it ull. 

Sir Ijyi. From which may 1 infer,that one 
faithful adorer, ill your eyes, outvalues till tho 
thousand? {affecting to hr lender.) All! so 
would I have Miss Withringtnn to helirve! 
and if that coin he any inducement, she will 
find such a one there, most happy to uttend 
her. 

Mar. Will she ? 1 wonder who this may be: 
what knid of mail is he, pray ? 

Sir Istfl. {with a conceited simper, at the. 
same time in a jmmpons manner.) Perhaps it 
will not be boasting too much to say, lie is a 
man of fashion, and not altogether insigni6- 
•auit in the world. 

Mar. Handsome and accomplished too, Sir 
Loftus ? 

Sir [soft. I must not presume, Ma’am, to 
loast of my accomplishments. 

Mar. {affecting a look of disappointment.) 

3 ! lud ! so it is yourself after all! 1 have not 
10 much penetration os I thought. ( Yawning 
wicc very wide.) Bless me ! what makes me 
awn so ? I forgot to visit my old woman, 
ivho sells the cakes, this morninv, that must 
<• it. ( Yaiming again.) Do you love gingrr- 
read,Sir Loftus? (Sir Loftus biles his lips, 
•nd struts proudly away to the other side, of the. 
tage, whilst Agnes peeps from thr closet, and 
makes signs of encouragement to Mariane.) 

Mar. Well, after all, I believe i 4 will Ihj 
lrasont enough to go to the ball with such 
n accomplished attendant. • 

Sir Jjnfl. linking ennmroge went and smoth- 
ring his pride.) Are you so obliging, Miss 
iVithrington ? will you permit me to have the 
lappiness of attending you ? 
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Mar. If you’ll promise to make it very 
agreeable to me: you are fond of dancing, I 
suppose ? 

Sir Loft. I'll do any thing you desire me; 
but why throw away lime so precious in the 
rough familiar exercise of dancing ? is there 
not something more distinguished, more re* 
fined, in enjoying tho conversation of those 
we love ? 

Mar. In the middle of a crowd, Sir Lofltis ? 

Sir Loft. What is tliat crowd to us? we 
have nothing to do but to despise it: whilst 
they stare upon us with vulgar admiration, wc 
shall talk together, smile together, attend only 
to each other, like beings of a different order. 

Mar. O! that will be delightful! but don't 
you think we may just peep slyly over our 
shoulder now and then, to see them admiring 
US ? ('Sir Loflus bitea his Ups again, and struts 
to the bottom of the stage, whilst Agnes veeps 
out from the closet, and makes signs to Mari¬ 
ano.) 

Mar. (i carelessly pulling a small rase from 
her pocket.) Are not these handsome brilliants, 
Sir Loflus? 

* Sir Loft, (very much struck with the spark¬ 
ling of the diamonds , but pretending not to look 
at them.) Upon my word, Mu'am, i am no 
judge or trinkets. 

Mar. They are clumsily set; I shall give 
them to ray cousin. 

Sir I sift, (forgetting himself.) Why, Ma'am, 
do you seriously mean—Tliey are of a most 
incomparable water! 

Mar. (archly.) I thought you had not at¬ 
tended to them. 

Sir Loft. ( tenderly.) It is impossible, in the 
presence of MisB Withrington, to think of 
any thing but the cruelty with which she im¬ 
poses silence on a heart that adores her. 

Mar. Nay, you entirely mistake me, Sir 
Loflus; I am ready to hoar you with the 
greatest good nature imaginable. 

Sir Loft. It is a theme, perhaps, on which 
my tongue would too long dwell. 

Afar. O! not at all; 1 nave leisure and a 
great deal of patience loo, at present; I beg 
you would by no means hurry yourself. 

Sir Lofi. (after a pausep looking foolish 
and embarrassed.) Few words, perhaps, will 
better suit the energy of passion. 

Mar. Just as you please, Sir Loflus; if you 
chuse to say it m a few words 1 am very wfell 
satisfied. 

(Another pause.) Sir Loftus very much embar¬ 
rassed.) 

Enter WithriXOToh and Harwood : SirLoil- 
ui seems much relieved. 

Sir Loft, (aside.) Heaven bo praised, they 
are come! 

Mar. (to With.) I thought you were to have 
brought Mr. Royston with you. 

With. Ho lefl us at a shop by the way, to 
enquire the price of turnip-seed; but he will 
be hero by-ahd-by if a hundred other things 
do not prevent him. ( Bows to Sir Loflus; then 


turns to Harwood, and speaks as if he resum¬ 
ed a conversation which had just been broken 
off, whilst Sir Loflus and Mariane retire to the 
bottom of the stage.) I perfectly agree with you, 
Mr. Harwood, that the study and preparation 
requisite for your profession is not altogether 
a dry treasuring up of facts in the memory, as 
many of your young students conceive: he 
who pleads the cause of man before fellow- 
men, must know what ia in the heart of man 
as well as in the book of records; and what* 
study is them in nature so noble, so interest¬ 
ing as this ? 

Har. But the most pleasing port of our 
task, my good Sir, is not the least difficult. 
Where application only is wanting I shall not 
be lefl belund ; for lam not without ambition, 
though the younger son of a family by no 
means affluent; and l have a widowed moth¬ 
er, whose hopes of seeing me respectable must 
not lie disappointed. I assure you tlicrc is 
notliing— (listening .) 

With. Goon, Mr. Ilarwood, I liavc great 
pleasure in hearing you. 

Har. 1 thought 1 heard a door move. 

With. It is Agnes in the ncxl room, I dare 
say ; site is always making a noise. 

liar. In the next room ! 

With. But you were going to assure me— 
Have the goodness to proceed. 

Har. I was going to say—I rather think I 
said—I am sure— (Listening again.) 

With. Poo! tlicrc is noondy them. 

Har. Well, 1 said—1 think I told ynu—In 
faith, my good Sir, I will tell you honestly, 

1 have forgot what I meant to say. 

With. No matter, you will remember it 
again. Ha, ha, ha! it puts me in mind of a 
little accident which happened to myself 
when I was in Lincoln's-lnn. Two or three 
of us met one evening, to be cheerful togeth¬ 
er, and—( Whilst Withrington begins his story , 
Agnes egUers softlu from the adjoining closet 
unpet ceived ; but Ilarwood on seeing her runs 
eagerly up to her , leaving Withrington aston¬ 
ished , in the middle of his discoursed) 

Har. (to Ag.) Jia! After so many false 
alarms, you steal upon us at last like a little 
thief. r 

Ag. And I steal some tiling very good from 
you too, if you lose my uncle's story by this 
interruption ; for i know by his face hie was 
telling one. 

With. Raillery is not always well timed, 
Miss Agnes Withrington. 

Ag. Nay, do not dc cross with us, Sir. 
Mr. Ilarwood knew it was too good to be 
spent upon one pair of ears, so he, calls in 
another to partake. 

With. Get along, baggage. 

Ag. So 1 will, uncle; for I know that only 
means w^h you, that 1 should place myself 
close to your elbow. 

With. Well, two or three of us young fel¬ 
lows were met—did I not say— 

Ag. At Lincoln’s-lnn- (Withrington hesi¬ 
tates.) 
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liar. She has named it, Sir. 

• With. I know well enough it wu there. 
And if I remember well, George Buckner 
wai one of us. (Aghes gives a gentle hem to 
sup or ess a cough i) 

nor. (eagerly.) You was going to speak, 
Miss Withnngtofi ? 

•*/#. No, indeed, I was not. 

With. >VeU, George Buckner and two or 
three more of us—We were in a very picas 
.ant huinonr that night—(Agnes making a 
slight motion of her hand to fasten some pin in 
her dress.) 

liar, (eagerly.) Do you not want something? 
(To Agnes.) 

Jig. No, 1 thank you, 1 want nothing. 

With, (half amused, half peevish.) Nay, say 
what you pica** to one another, for my story 
is ended. 

Har. My dear Sir, we are perfectly atten- 
tire. 

Jig. Now, pray, uncle ! 

With, (to Ag.) Now pray hold thy tongue. 
1 forgot. 1 innst consult the Court Calendar 
on lloyston's account. (Goes to a table and 
takes up a red hook which he turns over.) 

Jig. (to liar.) How could you do ho to my 
uncle? 1 would not have interrupted hitp for 
the world. 

liar. Ay, chide me well; 1 dearly love to 
he chidden. 

Jig. Do not invite inn to it. I am said to 
have a very good gill that way, and you will 
soon have too much 1 believe. 

liar. O no! I would come every hour to 
be chidden! 

Jig. And take it meekly too? 
liar. Nay, I would have my revenge: I 
should call you scolding Agnes, and little Ag¬ 
nes, and my little Agnes. 

Jig. You forget my dignity ; Mr. Harwood. 
liar. Oh ! you put all dignity out of coun¬ 
tenance ! The great Mogul himself would 
forget his own in your presence. • 

Ag. But they are going to the gulden: 1 
am resolved to be one of the party. (As she 
goes to join Sir IjoHus and Moriane, who open 
a glass door leading to the garden , Harwood 
goes before , walking backwartjp, and his face 
turned to her.) You will break your pate 
presently, if you walk with that retrograde 
step, like a dancing-master giving me a les¬ 
son. Do you think 1 shall follow yoq as if 
you had the fiddle in your hand ? 

Har. Ah, Miss Withrington! it ia you 
who have got the fiddle, and I who must 
follow. [Eucnt into the garden. 

Rc-entef Sir Loftus from the Garden, looking 
about for his bat. • 

Sir Loft. O! here it is. 

Enter OrAL. # 

Op. What, hero alone ? 
oir Loft. She is in the garden, I shall join 
her immediately. 

Op. All goes on well I suppose ? 


Sir Ijoft. Why I don't know how it _ 
nobody hears us ? (Looking round.) I don’t 
know now it is, but she does not seem to com¬ 
prehend perfectly in what light 1 am regard¬ 
ed by the world: tliat ia to say, by that part 
of it which deserves to be called so. 

Nq! that is strange enough. 

Sir lxft. Upon my honour, she treats me 
with as much careless familiarity as if I were 
some plain neighbour's son in the country. 

Op. Ton honour this is very strange. 

•Sir Loft. 1 am not without hope* of suc¬ 
ceeding ; but i will confess to you, I wish 
she would change her manner orliehaving to 
me. On the word of a gentleman. it ia shock¬ 
ing! Suppose you were to give her a hint, 
that she may just have an idea of the respect 
which is paid by every well-bred person—You 
understand ino, Opal? 

Op. O! pcrfcctl y . I shall give her to know 
that men like us, my dear friend— 

Sir Loft, (not quite satisfied) 1 don't know 
—SuppoM* you wen* to leave out all mention 
of yourself—Your owu merit could not fail to 
be inferred. 

Op. Well, 1 shall do so. # 

Sir lsoft. Let us go to the garden. 

[Exrust. 

Enter Miss Estos, speaking as she enters. 

1 have been all over the town, and hero 1 
am at lost quite tired to death. How do you 
—(looking round.) O la! there is nobody 
here. Mr. Opal is gone too. I’ll wait till 
they return. (Takes up a book , then looks at 
herself in the glass, then takes up the look again. 
Yawning.) 'Tis all about imagination and 
the understanding, and l don't know what— 

I dare suy it is good enough to rood of a Sun¬ 
day. (Yawns and lays it down.) O la! I 
wish they would come! 

Enter RoTSTo*,and takes Miss Estos for Mias 

WiTHKisaTO*. 

Hou. Madam, I have the honour to be your 
very numble servant.—1 hoped to have been 
here sooner, but I have been so overwhelmed 
with a multiplicity of affairs; and you know, 
Madam, when that is the case— 

Est. (taking the word out of his mouth.) 
One is never master of one's time for a mo¬ 
ment. I'm sure \ have been all over the 
town this morning, looking after a hundred 
things, till iny head lias been put into such 
a confusion! 44 Im, Ma’am!" said my mil¬ 
liner, 44 do take some lavender drops, you look 
so pale." “ Why,” says 1, 44 1 don t much 
like to take them, Mrs. Trollop, they an’t 
always good." 

Hoy. No more they are. Ma’am, you are 
very right: and if a silly fellow 1 know, had 
taken my advice last year, and bought up 
the crops of lavender, he would have made— 

Est. (taking the word from him again.) A 
very good fortune, 1 dare say. But people 
never will take advice, which is very tboush 
ip them, to be sure. Now I alwaye take— 
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Roy. Be so food as to hear me, Ma’am. 
Est. Certain!?, 8ir; for I always say, if 
they give me advice it is for my good, and 
whv should not I take it ? 

Hoy. (etlging in his word as fast as he can.) 
And the damned foolish fellow too! I once 
saved him from being cheated in a horse; 
and— 

Est. La! there are such cheats! a friend 
of mine bought a little lan-dng the other day— 
Roy. But the horse, Ma'am, was— 

Est. Not worth a guinea, 1 dare say. Why, 
they had the impudence to palm it on my 
friend— 

Both speaking together. 

EsL As a pretty little dog which had been 
bred 

Roy. It was a good mettled horse, and might 
E. up for a lady of quality, and when hIk 
had 

H have passed os a good purchase at the 
money, 

E. just mode a cushion for it at the foot of 
her 

R. but on Imiking his fore feet—( Stops 
short, and irts her go on.) 

E. own lied, she found it was all over man¬ 
gy. I’m sure J would rather have a plain 
wholesome eat than the prettiest mangy dog 
in the kingdom. 

Roy. Certainly, Ma'am. And I assure you 
the horse—for says I to the groom— 

Both speaking together. 

Est. O! I dare say it was—and who would 
Roy. What is the matter with this pastern, 
E. have suspected that a dog bred up on 
R. Thomas ? it looks as if it wen? rubbed— 
(Stops short again, and looks at her with as¬ 
tonishment as she. goes on UUkiug.) 

E. purpose for a lady of quality, should be* 
all over so! Nasty creature ! It hod spots 
upon its back as large ns mv* watch. (Tak¬ 
ing up herloatrh.) Ola ! lam half an hour 
after my time. My mantuu-maker is wait¬ 
ing for me. Good morning, Sir! 

[Exit, hastilu. 

Roy. (looking after he.r.T Clack, clock, 
clock, clack ! What a devil of a tongue she 
has got! 'Faith! George shall have her, 
and Fll e’en ask the place for myself. (1/yok¬ 
ing out.) But there is company in the gar¬ 
den : I’ll go and join them. 

[Exit to the garden. 


ACT III. 

S<?lirKl,~MR. WITHRINQTOlt’a HOUSE. 
A LOUD LAUGHING WITHOUT. 

Enter Roi stos, in a great rage. 

Roy. Ay ay, laugh away, laugh away, Mad¬ 
am ! you'll weep by-nnd-bj, mayhap. (Pauses 
ond listens; laughing still heard.) What an 


i nfernal noise the jade makes! I wish she had 
a peck of chaff in her mouth! 1 am sure it Is 
wide enough to hold it. # 

Enter Humphry. 

Humph. I have been seeking your honour 
every where—Lord, Sir! I have something 
to tell you. 

Roy. Confound your tales! don't trouble 
mo with a parcel of nonsense. 

Humph, (staring at him and hearing the 
laughing without.) For certain, your honour, 
there's somebody in this house merrier than 
you or 1. 

Roy. Damn you, Sir! how do you know I 
am not merry ? Go home, and do what 1 or¬ 
dered you directly. If that fellow Jonathan 
is not in the way, I'll horse-whip him within 
an inch of his life. Begone, 1 say ; why do 
yon stand staring at me like a madman ? 

[Exkunt, 

Enter Maria hk and Ac.vss, by opposite sides. 

Mar. (holding her sides.) I shan't be able 
to laugh again for a month. 

Ag. You have got rid of one lover, who 
will scarcely attempt you a second time- I 
have met him hurrying through the hall, and 
muttering to niinself Uko a madman, it is 
not your refusal of his son that has so roused 
him. 

Mar. No, no; he liegan his courtship in a 
doubtful way, as if lie would recommend a 
gay young husband to my choice; but a sly 
compliment to agreeable men of a middle 
age, brought him soon to speak plainly for 
himself. 

Ag. But how did you provoke him so ? 

Mar. 1 will tell you another time. It is 
later than I thought. (J/yoking at her watch,) 

Ag. Don’t go yet. llow stands it with you 
and a certain gentleman I recommended to 
your notice? 

Mar. O! he does not know whether T am 
tall or short, brown or fair, foolish or sensible, 
offer all the pains I have token with him; he 
has eyes, ears, and understivnding, for nobody 
but you, Agnes, and 1 will attempt him no 
more. He sp< \c to me once with arimation 
in his countenance, and I turned round to 
listen to him eagerly ? but it was only to re¬ 
peat to me sometning you had just said, 
which, to deal plainly with yon, had not 
much wit in it neither. I don’t know how it 
is, he seemed to me at first a pleasanter man 
than he proves to be. 

Ag. Say not so, Marianc! lie proves to be 
most admirable ! 

Max. Well, be it so, he cannot prove bet¬ 
ter than 1 wish him to do, and 1 con inako 
up iny list without him. I have a love-letter 
from an Irish baronet in my pocket, and Opal 
will declare himself presently.—1 thought 
once he meant only to plead for his friepd; 
but I would not let him off so, for l know he 
is a mercenary creature- I have flattered 
him a little at tno cxpencc of Sir Loft us, and 
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I hope, ere long, to eet him up for a grea 
y pVn upon his own bottom. 

Jig. So it was only to repeat to you some 
thing that 1 had been Viying? 

Mar. iia! you arc thinking of this still. I 
believe, indeed, he sets down every turn of 
your eye in kis memory, and acts it all over 
In secret. 

Jig, Do you think so? give me your hand 
mv dear Marianc; you are a very good cous* 
jo’ to me—Marks every turn of mine eye! 1 
am not quite such an ordinary girl as my un¬ 
cle says—My complexion is as good as your 
own, Mariano, if it were notalitfle sun-burnt. 
(Mariano smiles.) Yes, smile at my vanity 
as you please; for what makes me vain, 
makes me so good-humoured too, that I will 
forgive you. Hut here comes uncle. (Skip- 
putg as she goes to meet him.) 1 am light us 
‘an air-ball! ( Enter Mr. Withrington.J My 
dear Sir, how long you have been away from 
us tliis morning ! X am delighted to see you 
pleased and so nappy. 

With, (with a very sour fare.) You arr 
mistaken, young lady, 1 am not so pleased as 
you think. 

jig, O no, sir ! you are very good-humour¬ 
ed. Isn't he, Mananc ? 

With. But 1 say I am in a very bad hu¬ 
mour. Get along with your foolery! 

Jig. Is it renlly so ? .Let me look in your 
face, uncle. To be sure your brows are a 
little knit, and your eyes a little gloomy, but 
that is nothing to be called bad humour; if I 
could not contrive to look crobbeder than all 
this comes to, 1 would never pretend to be 
ill-humoured in my life. (Marianc and Ag¬ 
nes take him by the hands, and begin to play 
.with him.) 

With. No, no, young ladies, I am not in a 
mood to be played with. I can’t approve of 
every farce you please to play off* in my fami¬ 
ly; nor to have my relations affronted, and 
driven from my house for your entertifininent. 

Mur. Indeed, Sir, I treated Hoys ton lie Iter 
than he deserved ; for he would not let me 
have time to give :t civil denial, but ran on 
planning settlements and jointures, and a 
hundren things besides: 1 coidd just get in 
my word to stop his career with a Hat refusal, 
os he was about to provide for our descen¬ 
dants of tho third generation. O ! if you had 
seen his face then, uncle! 

With. I know veiy well how you have treat¬ 
ed him. 

Jig. Don’t be angry, Sir. Whatdoea aman 
like Royston care for a refusal? he is only 
angry that he can’t take the law of her for 
laugfiing*at him. 

With. Let this be os it may, I don't cJhuse 
to have my house in a perpetual bustle from 
> morning till night, with your plots and your 
pastimes. There is no more order nc* distinc¬ 
tion kept up in my house, than if it were a 
cabin in Komschatka, and common to a whole 
tribe. In every corner of it 1 find some visi¬ 
tor, or showman, or milliner's apprentice, loi- J 


tering about: my best books ore cast upon 
footstools and window-scats, and my library 
is littered over with work-bngm: dogs, cats, 
and kittens, take possession of every chair, 
and refuae to be disturbed: and the very beg¬ 
gar children go hopping before my door with 
their half-eaten scraps m their hands, as if it 
were the entry to a workhouse. 

Jig. (dapping his shovhiir gently.) Now 
don't be impatient, my dear Sir, and every 
tiling shall be put into such excellent order 
as shall delight you to behold. And os for 
the beggar children, if any of them dare but 
to set their noses near the house, I'll—What 
shall 1 do with them, Sir ? (Ponses and looks 
in his face, which begins to relent.) I believe 
we must not be very severe with them after 
all. ( Both take his hands and coax him.) 

With. Coinc, come, oil’ hands, and let me 
sit down. 1 am lin'd of this. 

Jig. Yes, uncle, and here is one seat, you 
see, with no cat upon it. (Witliringtou sits 
down, awl Agnes takes a little stool and sits 
dinen at his fid, curling her nose as she looks 
up to him. anil making a good-humoured fare.) 

With. Well, it may be pleasant enough, 
girls; but allow me to say, all thin playing, ' 
and laughing, and lioidening nix ait, is not 
gentle womanlike; nay, I might say, is not 
naidenly. A high-bred elegant woman, is a 
creature which man approaches with awe and 
vspect; but nobody would think of uccosling 
you with sucli impressions, any more thou if 
you were a couple of young fciuule linkers. 

Jig. Don’t distress yourself about this, Sir; 
wc shall get tho men to how to ns, and trem¬ 
ble before us too, os well as e’er a hoop jictti- 
oat or long ruffles of them all. 

With. Tremble before you ! ha, ha, ha ! 
To Agnea.) Who would tremble before thee, 
dost thou think ? 

Jig • No despicable man, perhaps: What 
•Jiink you of your favourite, Harwood ? 

With. Poo, poo, poo! he is pleased with 
hoe as an amusing and good-natured crea- 
urc, and thou thinkest he is in love with tiiee, 
forsooth. . 

Jig. A good-natured creature! he shall think 
ic a vixen and be pleased with me. 

With. No, no, not quite so far gone, 1 be- 

‘ ‘TO. 

Jig. I’ll bet you two hundred pounds tlint 
it is so. If I win, you shall pay it to Murinne 
or wedding trinkets; and if you win, you 
nay build a couple of alnis-lionses. 

With. Wclljbcitso. We shall see, we shall 
see. 

Mar. Indeed we shall see you lose your bet, 
incic. 

With, (to Mar.} Yes, baggage, I shall have 
r our prayers against me, I know. 

•Inter Sxrvant, and announces Mr. Opal. 

Enter Opal. 

Op. (to Mar.) I hope I have the pleasure 
■f seeing Miss Withnngton well this niorn- 
ng. (Dows distantly to Withrmgtop,aju/ still 
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more so to Ague*, qflcr the manner of Sir Lof- 

tu.) 

With. Your servant, Sir. 

Afar, (to Op.) How did you like the ball 
lost night? Tnere wu a gay, genteel-looking 
company. 

Op. (i with affected superiority.) Excepting 
Lord Saunter, and Lora Poorly, and Sir Lot 
to*, and one or two more of us, I did not know 
a soul in the room. 

lYtih. There were some pretty girls there, 
Mr. Opal. 

Op. 1 am yery glad to hear it,'pon honour. 
I did not— (Mumbling.) 

With, (aside.) Affected puppy ! I can't bear 
to look at him. [Exit. 

Mar. (assuming a gayer air as Witiirington 
goes out.) You will soon hare a new beau to 
enrich your circle, Mr. Opal, the handsome 
and accomplished Colonel Beaumont. Ho is 
just returned from abroad, and is now quite 
the fashion. (To Agnes.) Don't you tnink 
Mr. Opal resembles him ? 

Jig. O ! very much indeed. 

Op. (bolting very graciously.) Does he not 
resemble Sir Loflustoo? I mean in his air 
and his manner. 

Mar. O! not at nil! That haughty coldness 
of his is quite old-fashioned now; so unlike 
the affable frankness so much udmired in the 
Colonel: you hare seen him I presume ? 

Op. I hare ncrer had that honour. 

Afar. Then you will not be displeased at 
the likeness we have traced when you do. 

Op. (relaxing from his dignity , and highly 
pleased .) The greatest pleasure of my life, 
Ma'ain, will be to resemble what pleases you. 
(Mariane gives Agnes the toink } and she re¬ 
tires to the bottom of the stage.) 

Mar. You flatter me infinitely. 

On. Ah! call it not flattery, charming Miss 
Witnrington! for now I will hare the bold¬ 
ness to own to you frankly, I have been, 
since tho first moment I beheld you, your 
sincere, your most passionate admired. Upon 
hon— •{correcting htmseJf.) 'faith I have ! 

,-Mar. Nothing but my own want of merit 
can mako me doubt of any tiling Mr. Opal 
assorts upou his honour or his faijh. (Turn¬ 
ing and walking towards the bottom of the 
stage.^ whilst Opal follows her talking in dumb 
show; thm Agnes joins them , and they alt 
coma for word to the front.) 

Ag. (to Mar.) How much that torn of his 
head puts me in mind of the Colonel! 

-Mar. So it does, my Agnes. (To Opal.) 
Pray have the goodness to hold it so for a 
moment! There now, it is just the very thing. 
(Opal holds his head in a constrained ridicu¬ 
lous posture , and then makes a conceited bote.) 
His very manner of bowing too ! one would 
swear it was him ! 

Ag. Yes, only the Colonel is more famil- 
liar, more easy in his carriage. 

Op. O! Ma'am! 1 assure you 1 have for¬ 
merly—It is my natural manner to be remark¬ 
ably easy—But I— (pauses.) 


Mar. Hare never condescended to assume 
any other than your natural manner, 1 hope. 

Op. O! not at all. I detest affectation; 
there is nothing I detnt so.much—But upon 
my soul! I can't tell how it is, I have been 
graver of late. I am, indeed, sometimes 
thoughtful. 

Mar. O fy upon it! don't be so any more. 
It is quite old-fashioned and ridiculous now. 
(7b Agnes, winking significantly .) Did you 
see my gloves any where about the room, 
cousin ? 

Op. I'll find them. ( Goes to look for them 
with great briskness —Servant announces Mire 
Eaton.) 

Op. Pest tako her! I stared at her once in 
a mistake, and she has ogled and followed me 
ever since. 

Enter Miss Estos, running up to Marian a and 

Agnus, and pretending not to see Ofal, 

though she cannot help looking askance at him 

while she speaks. 

Est. O my dear creatures ! you can’t think 
how 1 have longed to sec you. Mrs. Thom¬ 
son kept me so long this morning, and you 
know she is an intolerable talker. (Pretend¬ 
ing to discover Opal.) O! liow do you do, Mr. 
Opal ? I declare 1 did not observe you ! 

Op. (with a distant haughty bow.) I am 
obliged to you, Ma'am. 

Est. 1 did sec your figure, indeed, but I 
mistook it for Sir iA>ftus. 

Op. (correcting himself and assuming a 
cheerful frank manner.) O Ma'am ! you are 
very obliging to observe me at all. I believe 
Prettyman and 1 may be nearly of the same 
height. (Looking at his watcA.) I am be¬ 
yond my appointment, I sec. Excuse me; I 
must hurry away. [Exit, hastily. 

Est. (looking after him with marks of disap¬ 
pointment.) I am very glad he is gone. He 
does bo haunt me, and store at me, 1 am ouite 
tired ofl it The first time 1 ever saw aim, 
you remember how he looked rue out of coun¬ 
tenance. 1 was resolved before I came not 
to take notice of him. 

Mar. So you knew you should find him 
here, then. 9 

Est. Q la! one don't know of a morning 
who one may meet; as likely him as any 
body else, vou know. I really wonder now 
^rhat crotchet he has taken into his head 
•bout me. Do you know, last night, before 
twilight, I peeped over the blind, and saw 
him walking with slow pensive steps under 
my window. 

Mar. Well, what happened then ? 

Est. I drew in my head, you may bo sure; 
but h little while after, I peeped out again, 
and, doyou know, I saw him coining out of 
the perfumer’s shop, just opposite my dress*, 
ing-roott, where he had been all the while. 

Mar. Very well, and what happened next ? 

Est. La! nothing more. But was if not 
very odd ? What should he be doing all that 
time in that little paltry shop? Tne great 
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•hop near the Circus is the place where! 
every body buys perfumery. 

Ag. No, there is nothing very odd in Mr. 
Opal's buying perfumes at a very paltry shop, 
where he might see and be seen by a very 
pretty lady. 

Est. {with her face hrightning up.) Do you 
think so? Ono! you don’t? 

Ag. To be sure I do. But I know what is 
very strange. 

£g. O fit, dear creature! What is it? 

Ag. He bought his perfumes there before 
you tame, when there was no such induce¬ 
ment. is not (hatVery odd? (Eaton ponses, 
and looks silly.) 

Enter Mr. Withrington, but upon perceiving 

Eaton bows and retreats again. 

Est. (recovering her self.) Ha! how do you 
do, Mr. Withrington? 1 have just seen your 
friend, Lady Fade. Poor dear soul! she 
says— 

With. 1 am sorry, Ma’am, it is not in my 
power at present—l am in a hurry, I have on 
appointment Your servant, Ma am. [Eiit. 

Est. Well , now this is very odd! Wher¬ 
ever 1 go, I find all the men just going ont to 
some appointment. O, i forgot to tell you, 
Mrs. Thomson has put a new border to her 
drawing-room, just like the one up stairs. 
Has it not a dark blue ground ? {To Mariane.) 

Mar. I’m sure 1 cannot tell, let us go up 
stairs and sec [Exeunt. 

Scene II. —before me. withrinqton’b 

ROUSE. 

Enter Harwood. 

Well, here I am again, yet devil take me 
if 1 can muster up resolution enough to touch 
the knocker! what a fool was I to call twice 
thiB morning! for with what face coj^ I now 
visit her ogam ? The old gentleman will look 
strangely at me } the fine heiress her cousin 
will stare at me ; nay, the very sorvonts begin 
already to smile with impertinent significance, 
as I inquire with conscious foolishness, if the 
ladies are at home. Then Agree herself will 
look so drolly at me—Ah! but she will look 
so pleasantly tool—Taith! I’ll e’en go. {Coes 
to the door, puts his hand up to the knocker, 

X short, and turns from it again. Pauses.) 

t a fool am I, to stand thinking about it 
•here. If I were but fairly in the room with 
her, and the first salutation over, I should not 
care if the devil himself made faces at me. Oh 
no! everybody is good-humoured, every thing 
is happy that is near her! the kitten who plays 
by her side takes hold of her gown unchidden. 
How pleasant it is to love wnot is so blessed! 
I should hate the fairest woman on # eorth if 
she were not of a sweet temper. Come, come; 
every thing favours ino here, but my own 
foolish fancies. (As he goes to the door again , 
it opens , and enters from the house , Betty, cry 
mg, with a bundle ui her hand.) 


Bet. O dear me ! O dear me! 

Hot. What is the matter with you, my good 
girl ? 

Bet. I’m sure it was not my fault, and she 
has abused me worser than a heathen. 

liar. That is hard indeed. 

Bet. Indeed it is, Sir; and all for a little 
nasty essence-bottle, which was little better 
than a genteel kind of a stink at the best; and 
I am sure I did but take out the stopper to 
smell to it, when it came to pieces in my hand 
like an egg-shell. If bottles will break, how 
can I help it ? but la! Sir, there is no speak¬ 
ing reason to my mistress; she is as furious 
and os ill-tempered as a dragon. 

Hot. Don’t distress yourself; Miss Agnes 
Withrington will nmke amends to you for the 
severity of your mistress. 

Bet. She truly! it is she herself who is my 
mistress, and the has abused me—O dear mo! 
—If it had been Miss Withrington, she would 
not have said a word to me ; but Miss Agnes 
is so cross, and so ill-natured, there is no liv¬ 
ing in the house with her. 

Har. Girl, you are beside yourself! 

Bet. No, Sir, God be praised ! 1ml she is 
beside herself, 1 believe. Decs site think I 
am going to live in her service to be call'd 
names so, and compared to a blackamoor too? 
If I had been waiting-maid to the queen, she 
would not have compared me to a blacka¬ 
moor, and will I take such usage from her ? 
—what do I care for lier cast gowns ? 

Har. Well, but the is liberal to you ? 

Bet. She liberal! slur’ll keep every tiling 
that is worth keeping to licrself, 1 warrant; 
and Lord pity those who arc bound to live 
with her! I’ll seek out a new place for my¬ 
self, and let the devil, if he will, wait upon 
her next, in the shape of a blackamoor; they 
will be fit company lor one another; and if he 
gets the better of her at scolding, lie is a bet¬ 
ter devil than I take him for. And I am butc, 
Sir, if you were to sec her— 

Har. Get along! get along! you are too 
passionate yourself, to be credited. 

Brt. I know what I know; I don’t care 
what nobody says, no more 1 do; I know 
who to complain to. [Exit, grumbling. 

Har. (alone.) What a malicious toad it is! 
I dare say now, she lies done something very 
provoking. I cannot bear these pert chamber¬ 
maids ; the very Bight of them is offensive to 
me. 

Enter Jonathan. 

Jon. Good evening to your honour; can 
you toll mo if Mr. Withrington lie nt homo? 
tor as how. iny master has sent me with a 
message to him. 

Har. (imoatuntly.) Go to the house and 
inquire; I know nothing about it. (Jonathan 
goes to the house.) 

Har. (alone, after musing some time.) That 
irl has put me out of all heart though, with 
tr cursed stories.—No, no, it cannot Ik— it 
is impossible ? 


E 
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Re-enter Jonathan from the house, scratching 
hw head, and looking behind him. 

Jon. ’Faith there ia hot work going on 
amongst them! thank heaven I am oat again. 
Har. What do you mean ? 

Jon. 'Faith! that little lady, in that there 
house, it the best hand at a scold, saving 
Mary Marinurrock, my wife’s mother, that 
ever my two blessed eves looked upon. Lord 
Sir, (going nearer him) her tongue goes ting, 
ting, ting, as shrill as the bell of any pieman; 
ana then, Sir, (going nearer A/m) her two eyes 
look out of her head, as though they were a 
couple of glow-wornn! and then, Sir, he, he, 
he! (laughing and going dost up to him.) 
She clnps her little hands so, as if— 

Har. Shut yonr fool's mouth and be damned 
U> you! ( Kicks Jonathan off the stage in a vio¬ 
lent passion; then leans his back to a tree, and 
seems thoughtful for some time and venj murk 
troubled.) 

Enter A gives from the house, with a stormy look 
on her face. 

Jig. So you arc still loitering here, Har¬ 
wood ? you have been very much amused, I 
suppose, with the conversation of those good 
folks you have talked with. 

ltar. No,not much amused, Madam, though 
somewhat s* tom* lied, 1 own ; too much aston¬ 
ished, indeed, to give it any credit. 

Ag. Oh! it is true though} I have been 
very cross with the girl, and very cross with 
every body; and if you don't clear up that 
dismal face of yours, I shall be cross with you 
too: wliat could possess yon to stay so long 
under the chestnut-tree, a little while ago, 
always appearing as if you were coming to 
the house, and always turning back again ? 

liar, (eagerly.) And is it possible, you were 
then looking at me, and observing my motions? 

Ag. Indeed I was just going to open my 
window and beckon to you, wndn that crea¬ 
ture broke my phial of sweet essence, and 
put me ouite out of temper. 

*JIar. Hang the stupid jade ! I could— 

Ag. So you are unary too ? O! well done ! 
we ore fit company for one another. Come 
along with me, come, come! (impatiently. 
As she turns to go ? something catches hold of 
her gown.) What is this ? confounded thing !#| 
(Pulls away her gown in a passion, and tears 
U.) 

liar, (aside.) Witch that ahe is ! she should 
be beaten for her humours. 1 will not go with 
her. 

Ag. (looking behind.) So you won’t go in 
with me ? good evening to you then: wc did 
want a fourth person to make up a party with 
us; but since you don’t like it, we shall send 
to Sir Loftus, or Opal,or Sir UlockO’Grndy, 
or some other good creature; I dare say Sir 
Loftus will come. 

Har. (Judf aside Cursed coxcomb! If 
nc sets his snout within the door, I’ll pistol 
him. 


Ag. (overhearing Aim.) Ha! well said! you 
will make the best company in the world. 
Come along, come al%ng! (He follows her half 
unwillingly .) Why doret you offer your arm 
here? don't you see how rough it is? (He 
offers his arm.) Poo, not that arm! (Offers her 
ike other.) Poo, not so neither, on t'other side 
of me. 

If or. What & humoursome creature you 
are ! I have offer’d you two arms, and neither 
of them will do; do you think I have a third 
to offer you! 

Ag. You ore a simpleton, or you would 
have half a dozen at my service. 

[Exeunt into the house. 


ACT IV. 

Scene I.—harwood’b lodgings, he 

IS DISCOVERED WALKING ABOUT WITH 
AN IRRP.OULAR DISTURBED STEP, H1B 
HAIR AND DRESS ALL NEGLECTED AND 
IN DISORDER} HE COMES FORWARD TO 
THE FRONT OF TIIE 8TAOE. 

S 

Har. I have neither had pfcacc nor sleep* 
since I beheld her; O ! that I had never known 
her! or known her only such m» my first fond 
fancy conceived her!—I would my friend 
were come; I will open my heart to him; he 
perhaps will speak comfort to me; for surely 
that temper must be violent indeed, which 
generous affection cannot subdue; and she 
must be extravagant beyond all bounds of 
nature, who would ruin the fond husband 
who toils for her. No, no, nature makes not 
such, but when she sets her scowling mark 
upon their forehead to warn us from our ruin. 
(Pauses, walks up and down, then comes for¬ 
ward again.) Insipid constitutional good na¬ 
ture is fL tiresome thing: passion subdued by 
reason is worth a score of it—and passion sub¬ 
dued by love ? —O! that were bettor still!— 
yesterday, as 1 enter’d her door, I heard her 
name me to her cotisin, with so much gentle 
softness in her voice, I blest her as she spoke. 
—Ah ! if thimwerc so, all might still be well. 
Who would not struggle with the world for 
such a creature os this?—Ay, and I must 
struggle !—O ! that this head of mine would 
five over thinking but for one half hour! 
s the bell.) 


(Rings 


Enter Thomas. 


What brings you here, Thomas ? 

Thom. Your bell rung. Sir. • 

Hot. Well, well, 1 did want something, 
but I have forgot it. Bring me a glass of 
water. [Exit Thomas. Harwood sits doum t 
by a small writing-table, and rests his head * 
upon his hand. Re-enter Thomas with the 
water.) You have mode good Iiaste, ThrMnas. 

Thom . I did make good haste, Sir, lest you 
should be impatient with me. 

Har. I am sometimes impatient frith you, 
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then ? I fear indeed I have been too often bo 
of late; but you must not mind it, Thomas, 1 
mean you no unkindness. 

Thom, Lord love yen, Sir! I know that 
very well! A young gentleman who takes 
an old man into his service, because other 
gentlemen do not tliink him quick enough, 
nor smart enough for them, os your honour 
has taken me, can never mean to show him 
any unkindness: I know it well enough; I 
am only uneasy because I fear you ore not so 
well or late. 

Har. I thank you, Thomas, 1 am not very 
well—I am not ill neither; I shall be belter. 
(Pause*.) 1 tliink I have heard you say, you 
were a soldier in your youth ? 

Thom. Yes, Sir. 

Har. And you had a wife too, a woman of 
fiery mettle, to bear about your knapsack ? 

Thom. Yes, Sir, my little stout spinty Jane ; 
she had a devil of a temper, to be sure. 

Har . Yet you loved her notwithstanding ? 

Thom. Yes, to be sure I did, as it were, bear 
her some kindness. 

Har. I’ll be sworn you did!—and you 
would have been very sorry to have parted 
with her. 

Thom. Why death parts the best of friends, 
Sir; we lived but four years together. 

Har. And so your little spinty Jane was 
token so soon away from you? Oivc me thy 
hand, my good Thomas. ( Takes his hand anti 
presses it.) 

Thom, (perceiving tears in his eyes.) Lord, 
Sir! don't be so distressed about it: she did 
die, to be sure ; but truly, between you and I, 
although 1 did make a kind of whimpering at 
the first, I was not ill pleased afterwards to 
be rid of her; for, truly, Sir, a man who has 
got au ill-tempered wife, has but a dog's life 
of it at the best.—Will you have your gloss 
of water, Sir ? 

Har. (looking at him with dissatisfaction.) 
No, no, lake it away; I have told you a hun¬ 
dred times not to bring me that chalky water 
from the court-yard. ( Turns uioay from 
him.) 

Enter CoLoifKL Hardy.—Harwood makes 

signs to Thomas, and he gnes^ut. 

Har. My dear Colonel, this is kind : I am 
very glad to sec you. 

Col. It is ho seldom that a young fellow 
has any inclination for the company of an old 
man, that I should feel myself vain of the 
summons you Irnve sent me, were I not afraid, 
from this dishabille, my dear Harwood, that 
you are indisposed. 

Har. You are very good; I am not indis¬ 
posed. I have indeed been anxious—I rested 
, indifferently last night—I hope I see you 
well. m 

Col. Very well, as you may guess from the 
spe jd I have made in coming to you. These 
legs do not always carry me so fast. But 
you have something particular to say to me. 

9 


H'vr. I am very sensible of your friendship. 
—Pray, Colonel, be seated.— (They sit down 
—a long pause —Colonel Haruy, like one ex¬ 
pecting to hear something: Harwood, like one 
who knows not how to begin.) —There arc 
moments in a man's life, Colonel Hardy, 
when the advice of a friend is of the greatest 
value; particularly one, who has also been 
his father's friend. 

Col. My heart very warmly claims both 
those relations to you, Harwood ; and ( slidll 
be happy to advise you os well us 1 am able. 

Har. (after another pause.) I am about to 
commence a laborious profcHsiou. —The mind 
is naturally anxious— {Pauses.) 

Col. But you are too cupnble of exercising 
well that profession, to suffer much uneasi¬ 
ness. 

Har. Many a mail with talents superiour 
to mine lias sunk beneath the burden. 

Col. And many a man, with talents vastly 
inferiour to yours, has borne it up with credit. 

Har. Ah ! what uvails the head wilii an 
estranged heart ? 

Col. You ore disgusted then with your 
profession, and have jM'rhaps, conceived more 
favourably of mine? I am sorry for it: I 
hoped to see you make a figure at the bar; 
and your mother has long setlicrheart upon it. 

Har. (with energy.) O, no! she must not— 
she shall not bo disappointed !—Pardon me, 
my expressions have gone somewhat wide of 
my meaning.—I meant to have consulted you 
in regard to other difficulties— 

Cot. And pardon me likewise for interrupt¬ 
ing you; but it appears to me, that an un¬ 
learned soldier is not a person to be consulted 
in these matters. 

Har. It was not altogether of these matters 
1 meant to sjH*ak—But, perhaps, we had 
better put it off for the present. 

Col. No, no! 

Har. Perhaps we had better walk out a 
little way : we may talk with less restraint as 
we go. 

CoL No, no, there are n thousand imperti¬ 
nent people ubout. Sit down again, and let 
me hear every thing you wish to say. 

Har. (jmusing, hesitating , and much embar¬ 
rassed.) Then* are certain attachments in 
which a man’s heart may Ik? so deeply inter¬ 
ested—I would say so very—or rather I 
should s*y so strangely engaged, that— (hesi¬ 
tates ami /muses.) 

CoL O, here it is! I understand it now. 
But pray don’t he so foolish about it, Har¬ 
wood ! You are in love ? 

Har. (appearing relieved.) I thank your 
quickness, my dear Colonel; I fear it is some¬ 
what so with me. 

Col. And whenco your fear ? Not from the 
lady’s cruelty ? 

liar. No, there is another bar in my way, 
which does, perhaps too much depress my 
hopes of happiness. 

Col. You have not been prudent enough to 
fall in love with an heiress l 
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Har. No, my dear Sir, 1 have not. 

Col. That is & great mistake, to bo sure 
Harwood; yet many a man lias not advauc 
ed the less rapidly in his profession, for hav¬ 
ing had a portionless wife to begin tho world 
with. It is a spur to industry. 

liar, {looking pleased at him.) Such senti¬ 
ments are what 1 expected from Colonel Har¬ 
dy ; and, wen* it not for female failings, there 
would be little risk in following them—1 
don't know how to express it— f am perhaps 
too delicate in these matters—Wc ought not 
to expect a faultless woman. 

Cm. No, surely; and, if such a woman 
were to be found, she would bo no fit compan¬ 
ion for us. 

Har. {getting up f and pressing the Colonel * 
hand between his.) My dearest friend! your 
liberality and candour delight me !—I do in¬ 
deed believe that many a man bos lived very 
happily with a woman far from being fault¬ 
less ; and, after all, where is the great injury 
he sustains, if she should be a little violent 
and unreasonable ? 

Col. {starting up from his seat.) Nay, 
Heaven defend us from a violent woman ; for 
• that is the devil himself!— {Seeing Harwood’s 
countenance change..) —Wluit is the matter 
with you, Harwood ? She is not ill-tempcr'd, 
I hope ? 

Har. {hesitating.) Not—not ab**olutely so 
—She is of a very quick and lively disposi¬ 
tion, and is apt to lx* t>o hasty uud unguard¬ 
ed in her emotions.—I do not, perhups, make 
myself completely understood. 

Col. O! 1 understand you |N*rfoctly.—1 
have known ladies of this lively disposition, 
very hasty and unguarded too in tiieir de¬ 
mands upon a man's pocket os well as his 
patience; but she may be of a prudent and 
economical turn. I» it so, Harwood? 

Har. (thrmriag himself into a chair very 
much distressed.) I do not say it is, Colonel. 

Col. (putting his hand kindly upon his shoul¬ 
der.) I am sorry to distress you so much, my 
dear friend, yel it must lie so. J we how it is 
with you : pardon the freedom of friendship, 
but*inderd an expensive mid violent temper'd 
woman is not to be thought of: (je who mar¬ 
ries such a one forfeits all peace and happi¬ 
ness. Pluck up some noble courage, and re¬ 
nounce this unfortunate connexion. 

Har. {starting up.) Renounce it, Colonel 
Hardv ? In it from you I receive so hard, so 
unfeeling a reouest, who lias suffered so much 
yourself from tin* remembrance of an early atr 
tachmont f I thought to have been pitied byyou. 

Col. I was early chagrined with the want 
of promotion, and disappointed in my schemes 
of ambition, which gave my countenance 
something of a melancholy cast, 1 believe, 
and the ladies have been kind enough to attri¬ 
bute it to the effects of hopeless love; but 
how could you be such a ninny, my dear Har¬ 
wood ? 

Har. I am sorry, Sir, we have understood 
/>ne another so imperfectly. 


Col. Nay, nay, my young friend, do not 
carry yourself so distantly with me. You 
have Bought a love-lorn companion, and you 
have found a plain-spoken friend. I am sorry 
to give you pain: deal more openly with me: 
when I know who this bewitching creature 
is, 1 shall, perhaps, judge more favourably of 
your passion. 

Har. It is Miss Agnes Withrington. 

Col. Cousin to Miss Withrington tho heir- 

Har. Yes, it is she. What have I said Co 
amaze you i 

Col. You amaze mo, indeed !—That little 
—forgive me if 1 were almost to nay,—plain¬ 
looking girl! Friendship would sympathize 
in your feelings; but, pardon me, Harwood, 
you have lost your wits. 

Hot. 1 believe 1 have, Colonel, which must 
plead my pardon, likewise, for expecting this 
friendship from you. 

Col. You distress me. 

Har. I distress myself still more, by suffer¬ 
ing so long the pain of this conversation. 

Col. Let us end it, then, os soon as you 
please. When you are in a humour to listen 
to reason, I shall lx* happy to have tho hon¬ 
our of seeing you. 

Har. When I am in that humour, Sir, I 
will not balk it so much ns to intrude upon 
your time. 

Col. Let me see you, then, when you ore 
not in that humour, and I shall more frequent¬ 
ly liave the pleasure of your company. {Both 
bote coldly. Exit Colonel Hordy.) 

liar, {tdone.) What a fool was J to send for 
thiM man !—A little pluiu-looking girl! What 
do the people mean? They w " driveine mad 
amongst them. Why does not uie little witch 
wear high heels to her shoes, and stick uplume 
of feathers in hcrcap ? Oh ! tiicy will drive me 
distracted! Exit. 

Scene YI.—mr. withrinoton’s house. 

AGNES DISCOVERED EMBROIDERING AT 

A SMALL TABLE, HARWOOD STANDING 

BV HER, AND HANGING FONDLY OVER 

HER AS SHE WORKS. 

r 

Har. How pretty it is! Now you put a lit- 
Jc purple on the side of the flower. 

Jig. Yes, a very little shade. 

Har. And now a little brown upon that. 

Jig. Even so. 

Har. And thus you work up and down, 
with that tiny neemc of yours, till the whole 
flower is completed. (Pauses, still looking at 
her working.) Why, Agnes, you little witch! 
mu’re doing that leaf wrong. 

Jig. You may pick it out then, and do it 
better for me. I’am sure you have been idle * 
enough aTI tho morning, it is time you were 
employed about something. 

Har. And so I will, {sitting down by\er y 
\nd taking hold of the wqjrk ) 
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’ Ag. (covering the flower with her hand.) O • 
n6, no! 

Hat. Take away that little perveree hand, 
and let me begin. (Putting hit hand upon 
hers.) 

Ag. What a good for nothing creature you 
are! you can do nothing yourself, and you 
will suffer nobody else to do any thing. I 
should have had the whole pattern finished 
before now, if you hod not loitered over ray 
ehair so long. 

liar. So you can’t work when I look over 
u! Then I havo some influence upon you ? 
you sly girl! you arc caught in your own 
words at last. 

Ag. Indeed, Harwood, I wish you would 
go home again to your law-books and your 
precedent hunting; you have inispenta great 
deal of time here already. 

Har. Is it not better to be with you in re¬ 
ality than only in imagination ? Ah ! Agnes! 
ou little know what my home studies are.— 
,aw, said you! how can I think of law, 
when your countenance looks upon me from 
every black lettered page that I turn ? when 
your figure fills the empty scat by my side, 
and your voice speaks to me in the very mid¬ 
day stillness of my chamber ? Ah ! my A«*- 
nes ! you will not believe what a foolish fel¬ 
low I have been, since 1 first saw you. 

Ag. Nay, Harwood, I am not at all incredu¬ 
lous of the fact; it is only the cause of it which 
I doubt. 

//or. Saucy girl! I must surely be reveng¬ 
ed upon you for all this. 

Ag. 1 am tired of this work. (Getting up.) 

Har. O! do not give over.—Let me do 
something fo. ou—Let me thread your nee- 
dle for you I can thread one most nobly. 

Ag. There then. (Gives him a needle and 
silk.) 

liar, (pretending to scratch her hand with it.) 
So ought you to be punished. (Threads it 
awkwardly.) • 

Ag. Ay, nobly done, indeed! but I shall 
work no more to-day. 

liar. You must work up my needleful. 

Ag. I am to work a fool’s cap in the cor¬ 
ner by-and-by; T shall keep ^our needleful 
for that. 1 am going to walk in the garden. 

Har. And so am L 

Ag. You are ? 

Har. Yes, I am. Go where you will, Ag¬ 
nes, to the garden or the field, the city or the 
desert, by sea or by land, I must e’en go 
too. I will never De whore you are not, 
but when to be where you arc is impossi¬ 
ble. 

Ag. There will be no getting rid of you at 
this rate, unless some witch will haVe pity 
upon me, and carry me up in the air upon 
her broomstick. 

Har. There, I will not pretend* to follow 
you ; but as long os you remain upon the 
eaKli, Agnes, I cannot And in my ncart to 
budge an inch from your side. 

Ag. You are a madman ! 


Har. You are a sorceress! 

Ag. You are an idler! 

Har. You arc a little mouse ! 

Ag. Come, cornc, get your hat then, and 
let us go. (Aside, while he sort to the bottom 
of the stage for his hat.) Bless me ! 1 have 
torgot to dc ill-humour'd all this time. 

[Exit, hastily. 

Har. (comingforward.) Gone for hercloax, 
I suppose. How delightful she is ! how 
pleasant every change of her countenance! 
How happy must his life be, spent even in 
cares and toil, whose leisure hours are cheer¬ 
ed with such a creature as this. 

Ag. (without in an angry voice.) Don’t tcli 
me so; 1 know very well now it is, and you 
shall smart for it too, you lazy, careless, im¬ 
pudent fellow! And, besides all this, how 
dart) you use my kitlcu so i 

Har. (who listened with a rueful face.) 
Well, now, but this is humanity: she will 
not have a creature ill-used.—I wish she 
would spook more gently though. 

Ag. (mtrring.) Troublesome, provoking, 
careless fellow! 

liar. It is very provoking in him to use the 
poor kitten ill. 

Ag. So it is; hut it is more provoking still 
to mislay my clog*, as he does. 

Enter Servant with clogs. 

Ser. Here they are, Madam. 

Ag. Bring them here 1 say; (looks at them.) 
These arc Miss Withrington’s clogs, you 
blockhead ! (Throws them to the other side of 
the stage in a. passion.) J must go without 
them, I find. (To Harwood.) What are you 
musing about ? If you don’t choose to go with 
me, good morning. 

liar, (sighing deeply.) Ah, Agnes! you 
know too well that 1 cannot slay behind you. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene III. —miss wtthrington’s dres¬ 
sing-room. 

Enter Mariank, who turns back again towards 

the door, and calls to Agnes without. 

Mar. Agnes, cousin Agues ! where are you 
going ? 

Ag. (without.) I am returning to Miss Ea¬ 
ton, whom I have left in the parlour, talking 
to the dog. 

Mar. Well, let her talk to the dog a little 
longer, and let ine talk to you. 

Enter Agnes. 

T have set Betty to watch at the higher win¬ 
dows to give notice of Sir Loftus's approach, 
that we may put ourselves in order to receive 
him; for I am resolved to liave one bout 
more with him, and discharge him for good: 
I am quite tired of him now. 

Ag. Do you expect him ? 

Mar. I am pretty sure he will come about 
this time, and I must be prepared for him. I 
have a good mind to tell him at once, I des- 
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piae him, and that will be a plain caay way 
of finishing the business. 

Ag No, no, my sweet Mariane ! we must 
send him off with eclat. You have played 
your port very well hitherto; keep it up but 
for the last time, and let Miss Eaton and I go 
into the closet and enjoy it. 

Mar. Well then, do so: I shall please you 
for this once. 

Enter Betty in haste. 

Bet. (to Mar.) Sir Lofton is just coming 
up the side path, Madam, and he’ll be at the 
door immediately. 

Ag. I’ll run and bring Eston directly. 

[Exit. 

’ Mar. (looking at the door of the closet.) Yes, 
it is very thin : they will hear well, and see 
through the key-hole. 

Re-enter Aoitxs with Mils Errow, in a great 

hurry. 

Est. La! I have torn my gown in my haste’ 
if: Come along, coine nfong! 

Est. It is not so bad a tear though as Mrs. 
Thomson got the— 

Jg; Come, come, we must not stay here. 
(Pushes Eston into the closet, anil follows. 
Mariane and Betty place a table with books 
and a chair, near the front of the stage.) 

Est. (looking from the closet.) La! Mari¬ 
ane, how 1 long to hear you and him begin. 
1 shall be so delighted! 

Mar. For heaven's sake shut the door! he 
will be here immediately. ( Shuts the door 
upon her, and continues to put the room in 
order.) 

Est. ( looking out again.) La! Mariane, do 

E * now how many yards of point Lady 
has got round nor new—(Agnes from 
, claps her hand on Eaton’s mouth, and 
drains her into the closet. —Mariane sets her - 
self by the table, pretending to read. Exit 
Betty, and enter SirLorTira,/* servant announc¬ 
ing Aim.) 

Hir Loft. You are very studious this morn¬ 
ing. Miss Withrington. 

Mar. (carelessly.) Ha! how do you do? 

Sir Loft. You have been wc^l amus’d, I 
hope ? 

Mar. So, so. I must put in a mark here, 
and not lose my place. (Looking on the table.) 
There is no paper—O, there is some on the 
other tablo : pray do fetch it me ! ( Pointing 

to a table at the bottom of the stage.) 1 am 
very l&zy. (.Sits down again indolently.) 

Sir Loft, (fetching the paper , and presenting 
it with a condescending yet self-important air!) 
I have the honour to obey you, Ma'am. 

Mar. I thank you; you arc a very service¬ 
able creature, I am sure. 

Sir Loft, (drawing himself up proudly hut 
immediately correcting himself.) 1 am always 
happy to serve Miss Withrington. 

Mar. O! I know very well the obliging 
turn of your, disposition. (Tosses her arm 
upon the table and throws down her book.) Ism 


very stupid this morning. (Sir Lottos mckb 
up the book, and gives it to her rather sulkily ; 
and she in receiving it drops an ivory hall un¬ 
der the table.) Bless Ac ! what is the mat¬ 
ter with all these things ? pray lift it for me, 
good Sir Loftus! I believe you must creep 
under the table for it, though. (He stoops un¬ 
der the table with a very bad grace, and she 
slyly gives it a touch with her foot, which makes 
it run to the other side of the stage.) Nay, 
you must go farther off for it now. 1 am 
very troublesome. 

Sir Loft, (goes after it rather unwillingly, 
and presenting it to her with still a worse 
grace.) Madam this is more honour than I— 
(mumbling.) 

Mar. O, no! Sir Loftos, it is only you that 
an? too good. (Lulling cardcsslv in her chair.) 
It is so comfortable to have suen a good crea¬ 
ture by one! your fine fashionable men are 
admired to be sure, but I don’t know how, I 
feel always restrained in their company. 
With a good obliging creature like you now, 
1 can be quite at my ease; I can just desire 
you to do any thing. 

Sir Loft. Upon my honour.. Madam, you 
flatter me very much indeed. Upon my 
hor. ur, I must say, I am rather at a loss to 
conceive how 1 have merited these commen¬ 
dations. 

Afar. O! Sir Loftos, you are too humble, 
too diffident of youraelf. I know very well 
the obliging turn of your disposition to every 
body. 

Sir Loft, (aside.) Damn it! is she an idiot! 
(aloud.) Your good opinion, Madam, does me 
a great deal of honour, but 1 assure you, 
Ma’am, it is more than 1 deserve. 1 have 
great pleasure in serving Miss Withrington; 
—to be at Uio service of every body is an 
extent of benevolence I by no means pretend 
to. 

Mar. Now why are you so diffident, Sir 
Loftos?* did not old Mrs. Mumblecokc tell 
me the other day, how you ran nine times to 
the apothecary's to fetch green salve to rub 
her monkey’s tail ? 

Sir Loft. She told you a damned lie then ! 
(Biting his lip, and walking up and down with 
nasty strides) V)amn it! this is beyond all 
bearing! I run nine times to the apothecary's 
to fetch green salve for her monkey’s tail! If 
the cursed hag says so again I'll bury her 
alive! 

Mar. Nay, don’t be angry about it I'm sure 
I thought it very good in you, and I said so 
to every body. 

Sir Loft. You have been obliging enough to 
tell it to all the world too ? % 

Mar. And why should 1 not have the pleas¬ 
ure of praising you ? 

Sir Loft. Hell and the devil! ( Turning on 
his heel , and striding up and down, and mut¬ 
tering as he goes whilst she sits carelessly with 
her arms crossed.) • 

Mar.. My good Sir Loftos, you will tire 
youraelf. Hod you not bfetter be seated ? 
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'Sir Loft. (endeavouring to compose himsetf.) 
The influence you hare over me, Ma'am, 
ia the belter of every thing. I would not 
re yon mistake my character, however; if 
love engages me in your service, you ought 
oo to receive it. 1 hare been less profuse of 
these attentions to women of tho very first 
rank and fashion; I might therefore hare 
hoped that you would lend a more favourable 
ear to my passion. 

Mot. Indeed you wrong me. You don't 
know how favourably my ear may be dis¬ 
posed : sit down here and tell roe all about it. 
(Sir Loflus revolts again at her familiarity, 
but stifles his pride and sits down by her.) 

Sir IjoJI. Permit roc to say, Madam, that it 
is time wc should come to an explanation of 
each other's sentiments. 

Mar. Whenever you please, Sir. 

• Sir Loft, (bowing.) I hope then, I may be 
allowed to presume, that my particular atten¬ 
tions to you, pardon me, Ma’am, liavo not 
been altogether disagreeable to you. 

Mar. O! not at all, Sir Loflus. 

’ Sir Left. (bowing again.) 1 will presume 
then Mtill farther, Ma’am, and declare to you, 
that from the very day which gave birth to 
my pussion, 1 have not ceased to think of you 
with the most ardent tenderness. 

Mar. La! Sir Loflus, war it not of a Wed¬ 
nesday ? 

Sir Loft, (fretted.) Upon my word I am not 
so very accurate : itmighj be Wednesday, or 
Friday, or any day. 

Mar. Of a Friday, do you think? it runs 
strangely in my head that we saw one another 
first of a Wednesday. 

Sir Loft. (very much fretted.) I say, Ma’am, 
the day which gave birth to my lore— 

Mar. O! very true ! you might see me first 
of a Wednesday, and yet not fall in love with 
me till the Friday. (Sir LoHub starts up in a 
passion , and strides up and down. —Moriane 
rising from her seat carelessly.) I Wonder 
where William has put the nuts I bought for 
Miss Eston’s squirrel. 1 think I hear a mouse 
in the wainscot. (Goes to the bottom of the 
room , and opens a small cabinet , whilst Sir 
Loflus conus forward to the fronf.) 

Sir Loft, (aside.) Damn lier freaks! I wish 
the devil had the wooing of her! (Pauses.) 
1 must not lose her for a trifle though ; but 
when she is once secured, I'll be revenged! 
I’ll vex her! i’ll drive the spirit out of her! 
( Aloud as she comes forward.) My passion for 
you, Miss Withrington, is too generous and 
disinterested to merit this indifference. 

Mar. I’m glad they have not cat the nuts 
though. • 

Sir Loft, (aside.) Curse her and her ntits ! 
I'll tame her! (aloud.) My sentiments for 
you, Ma'am, arts of so delicate and tender a 
nature, they do indeed deserve your indul¬ 
gence. Tell me then, can the most disinter¬ 
ested^ the most fervent love, make any im¬ 
pression on your heart? I can no longer 
exist in this state of ahxiety! at your feet let 


me implore you — (Seems about to kneel, but 
rather unwillingly, as if he wished to be pre¬ 
vented.) 

Mar.. Pray, Sir Loflus, don't kneel there ! 
my maid has spilt oil on the floor. 

Sir Loft. Since you will not permit me to 
have the pleasure of kneeling at— 

Mar . Nay, I will not deprive you of the 
pleasure—There is no oil spilt here. ( Point¬ 
ing to a part of the floor very near the closet- 
door.) 

Sir Loft. I see it would be disagreeable to 
you. 

Mar. I see very well you sre not inclined 
to condescend so far. 

Sir Loft, (kneeling directly.) Believe me, 
Madam, the pride, the pleasure of my life, is 
to bo devoted to the most adorable—(Mari¬ 
ano gives a significant cough , and Agnes and 
Eaton burst from the closet: the door opening 
on the outside, comes against Sir Loflus as he 
kneels, and lays him sprawling on the floor.) 

Jig. Est. and Mar. (speaking together.) 
O Sir Loflus ! poor Sir Loflus ! (All corning 
about him pretending to assist him to get upj) 
Sir Loft. Damn their bawling! they will 
bring the whole family here! 

Enter Mr. Withrinotoi? and OrAi : Sir Loy- 
t us, mad with rage, makes a desperate effort, 
and gets upon his legs. Ova l stands laughing at 
him without any ceremony, whilst he bites his 
lips, and draws himself up haughtily. 

Mar. (to Sir Loft.) I’m afraid you have 
hurt yourself? 

Sir Ijoft. (shortly.) No, Ma’am. 

Ag. Hav’nt you rubbed the akin ofT your 
shins, Sir Loflus ? 

Sir Loft. No, Ma’am. 

Ag. I am sure he has hurt his nose, but be 
is asnamed to own it. 

Sir Loft. Neither shin nor nose! Devil 
take it! 

With. Get along, girls, and don't torment 
this poor man any longer. 1 am afraid, Sir 
Ijoflns, the young gipsies have been making 
a fool of you. • 

Sir Tjoft. Sir, it is neither in your power 
nor theirs to make a fool of me. 

Op. Ha ? ha, ha, ha \ 'Faith Pretty man, you 
most forgive me! ha. ha, ha, ha! 1 never 
thought in ray life to nave caught you at such 
low prostrations. But don’t be so angry, 
though you do make a confounded silly figure, 
it must be confessed. Ha. lia, ha, ha! 

Sir Loft, (to Op.) Sir, your impertinence 
and yourself ore equally contemptible; and I 
desire you would no longer take the trouble 
of intruding yourself into my company, nor 
of affronting me, as you have hitherto done, 
with your awkward imitation of my figure 
and address. 

Op. What the devil do you mean ? I imi¬ 
tate your figure and address! I scorn to—I 
will not deny that I may have insensibly ac¬ 
quired a little of them noth, for—for— (Hesi¬ 
tating.) 
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A*' For be hoc observed people laughing 
at him of late. 

Sir. Lnft. (turning on his heel.) Ho is be¬ 
neath my resentment. 

Mar. He not so angry,- good Sir Loflus! 
let us end this business for the present; and 
when I am at leisure to hear the remainder 
of your declarations, which have been so un¬ 
fortunately interrupted, I’ll send and let you 
know. 

Sir Loft. No, ’Faith Madam! you have 
heard the last words I shall ever say to you 
upon the subject. A large fortune may make 
amends for an ordinary person, Madam, but 
not for vulgarity and impertinence. Good 
morning! (Breaks from thorn, and Exit, 

leaving them laughing provokingly behind 
him.) 

IVith. (shaking his head.) This is too bad, 
this is too bad, young ladies! I am ashamed 
to have all this rioting and absurdity going 
on in my house. 

Jig. Conic away, uncle, and see him go 
down the back walk, from the parlour win¬ 
dows. I'll warrant you he’ll stride it away 
most nobly. (Withrington follows shrugging 
up his shoulders.) [Exeunt. 


ACT V. 

Scene I.—mr. witiirikgtoh’s libra¬ 

ry. MR. WITHRINGTON DISCOVERED 

SEATED BY A TABLE. 

With. Who waits there? (Enter Servant J 
Tell Miss Agnes Withrington I wish to see 
her. [Exit Servant.) What an absurd fellow 
this Harwood is, to he so completely bewitch¬ 
ed with such a girl as Agnes! If bIio were 
like the women 1 remember, there would in¬ 
deed be some—(Agnes entering softly be - 
hind him, gives him a tap on the shoulder.) 

Jig. Well, uncle, what are you grumbling 
a^out? Have you lost your wager? Har¬ 
wood has just left you, 1 hear. 

tilth. I believe you may buy those trink- 
um trankum ornaments for Mori one when¬ 
ever you please. 

Jig. Pray look not so ungraciously upon 
the matter! But you can’t forgive him, 1 
suppose, for being such a ninny as to fall in 
love with a little ordinary girl, eh ? 

With. And so he is a ninny, and a fool, and 
a very silly fellow. 

Ag. Do tell me what he has been saying to 
you. 

With. Why, he confesses thou art ill-tem¬ 
pered, that tfiou art freakish, that thou art 
extravagant; and lhat of all the friends he 
has spoken with upon the subject, there is 
not one who will allow thcc beauty enough 
to make a good-looking dairy-maid. 

Ag. Did he say to ? 

frith. Why, something nearly equivalent 


to it, Agnes. Yet, notwithstanding all thib, 
there is something about thee, so unaccount¬ 
ably delightful to nim, that, poor as thou art. 
he will give up the fair hopes of opulence, ana 
the pleasures of freedom, to watch for thee, 
bear with thee, drudge for thee, if thou wilt 
have the condescension, in return, to plague 
and torment him for life. 

Ag. Foolish enough indeed! yet Heaven 
bless him for it! What a fortunate woman 
am I! 1 sought s disinterested lover, and.l 
have found a most wonderful one. 

With. I dare say you think yourself very 
fortunate. 

Jig . And don’t you, likewise, my good Sir ? 
but you seem displeased at it. 

With. You guess rightly enough: I must 
■Desk without disguise, Agnes; I am not 
pleased. 

Ag. Ah ! his want of fortune— 

With. Poo ! you know very well I despise 
all mercenary balancing of property. It is 
not that which disturbs me. To be the dis¬ 
interested choice of a worthy man is what 
every woman, who moans to marry at all. 
would be ambitious of; and a point in regard 
to her marriage, which a woman of fortune 
would be unwilling to leave doubtful. But 
there are men whose passions are of such a 
violent overbearing nature, that love in them 
may be considered as a disease of the mind; 
ana the object of it claims no more perfection 
or pre-eminence amongst women, than chalk, 
lime, or oatmeal do amongst dainties, because 
some diseased stomachs do prefer them to all 
things. Such men os these we sometimes 
Bee uttach themselves even to ugliness and 
infamy, in defiance of honour and decency. 
With such men as these, women of sense and 
refinement can never be happy; nay, to 
be willingly the object of their love is dis¬ 
respectable. (Pauses.) But you don’t core 
for all this, I suppose ? It docs well enough 
for on aid uncle to perplex himself with these 
niceties: it is you yourself the dear inan hap¬ 
pens to love, and none of those naughty wo¬ 
men I have been talking of, so all is very 
right. (Pauses, and she seems thoughtful.) 

Ag. (assuming a grave and more dignified 
air.) No, Sir, you injure ran : prove that his 
love for me is stronger than his love of virtue, 
and I will— 

With. What will you do, Agnes ? 

Ag. I will give him up forever. 

With. Ay, there spoke a brave girl! you 
deserve the best husband in Christendom for 
this. 

Ag. Nay, if Harwood endures not the test, 
I will indeed renounce him, but no other 
marl shall ever fill his place. 

With. Well, well, we shall sec, we shall see. 
(Walks up and down. She is thoughtful.) You 
are very thoughtful, Agnes! I fear 1 have 
distressed you. 

Ag. You have distressed me, yet I (bank 
u for it. I have been too presumptuous, 1 
ve ventured farther than I ought. Since it 
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U so, I will not shrink from the trial. (Paus¬ 
es.) Don't you think ho will go through it 
honourably ? 

Witk. (shaking his hfad.) Indeed I know 
not—I hope he will. 

Ag. You hope ? I thank you for that word, 
my dear Sir! I hope he will too. (She re¬ 
mains thoughtful: he takes a turn or two across 
the stage.) 

With . (clapping her shoulder affectionately.) 
Wliat are you thinking of, niece ? 

*Ag. How to set about this business. 

With. And how will you do it? 

Ag. I will write a letter to l*ady Fade, 
asking pardon for having told some malicious 
falsehoods of her, to a relation on whom she 
is dependent; begging she will make up the 
matter, and forgive me, promising at the same 
time, most humbly, if she will not expose me 
for this time, never to offend so any more. 
Next time he comes, 1 will make him direct 
the letter himself, that when it falls into liis 
hands again, he may have no doubt of its au¬ 
thenticity. Will this do ? 

With. Yes, very well. If he loves you after 
this, his love is not worth the having. 

Ag. Ah, uncle ! You aro very hard-heart¬ 
ed ! But you arc very right: I know you are 
very right. Pray does not lloyston lodge in 
the same house with Harwood ? 

With. He does. 

Ag. 1 wisii, by his means, we could con¬ 
ceal ourselves somewhere in his apartments, 
where we might sec Harwood have the letter 

r ut into his hands, and observe his behaviour. 

don’t know any body else who can do this 
for us : do you think you could put him into 
good humour again ? 

With. I rather think I can, for he hath still 
a favour to ask of ino. 

Ag. We m»<st give him & part to act; do 
you think he can do it ? 

With. He is n very blundering fellow, but 
he will be bo flattered with being let into the 
secret, that 1 know ho will do his be£t. 

Enter Mauianx. 

Mar. What have you been about so long 
together ? 

With. Hntching a new plot* and wo set 
about it directly too. 

Mar. I am very sure the plot is of your 
own hatching, then; for I never saw Agnes 
with any thing of this kind in her head, wear 
such a grave spiritless face upon it before. 

With. You are mistaken, Ma’am, it is of 
her own contrivance; but you shall know 
nothing about it. And I give you warning 
that this sfioll be the last or them: if you have 
got any more poor devils on your hands to 
torment, do it quickly ; for I will have an end 
put to all this foolery. 

Mar. Very well, uncle; I have just been 
following your advice. I have discarded 8ir 
Ulorjt O’Orady, and I have only now poor 
Opalto reward for his services. I have got 
a promise of marriage from him, in which ne 


forfeits ten thousand pounds if he draws back. 
I shall torment him with this a little. It was 
an extraordinary tiling to be sure for an heir¬ 
ess to demand : but 1 told him it was the fash¬ 
ion ; and now that lie lias bound himself so 
securely ? ho is quite at heart’s ram*, and thinks 
every thing snug and well settled. 

Enter Rotstok, a Servant announcing him. 

With. Your servant, Mr. Royston, I am 
very glad to sco you. Don’t start at string 
the ladies with me; I know my niece, Mari¬ 
ano, and you have had a little misunderstand¬ 
ing, but when 1 have explained the matter to 

£ ou, you will be friends with her again, and 
tugh at it yourself. 

Hoy. (coldly.) I have the honour to wish 
the ladies good morning. 

With. Nay, cousin, you don’t understand 
how it is: these girls have been playing tricks 
upon every man they have met with since 
they came lien*; and when tliut wild creuturc 
(■pointing to Mariane,) was only laughing at 
the cheat she liad passed upon them all, which 
1 shall explain to you presently, you thought 
she wns laughing at you. Shake hands, uml 
he friends with lier, cousin; nobody minds 
wliut a foolish girl docs. 

Roy. (his face Irrightcning up.) O ! for that 
matter, 1 mind these things as little as any 
body, cousin Withrington. 1 have too mnny 
affairs of importance on my hands, to attend 
to such little matters as these. I nin glad the 
young laily had a hearty laugh with all my 
soul; and I shall he happy to mm* her us merry 
again whenever she has u mind to it. 1 mind 
it! no, no, no ! 

Mar. 1 thank you, Sir; and 1 hone we shall 
be merry again, when you shall have your 
own shore of the joke. 

Roy. Yea, yes, we shall lie very merry. 
By the bye, Withrington, l come here to tell 
you, that 1 have gut iny business with the 
duke put into so good a train, thul it enn 
hurdly misgive. 

With. I am happy to hear it. 

Roy. You must know I have set very art¬ 
fully about it, cousin; but 1 dare say you 
would guess as much, he, hr, lie! You knew 
nr of old, eh! 1 have got Mr. Cully fool to 
ask it for me on his own account; 1 have 
bribed an old hnuse-k('c|icr, who is to inter* 
*st a great lady in my favour; I have called 
?leven timrs on his grace’s half-cousin, till 
she has fairly promised to write to the dutch- 
*ss upon the business; 1 have written to the 
itewurd, and promised his son all my interest 
at next election, if he has any mina to stand 
for our boromrh, you know; and I have np- 
ilied by a friend—no, no, he has applied 
hrough the medium of another friend; or 
rather, I believe, by that friend's wife, or 
aunt, or some way or other, I don’t exactly 
remember, but it is a very good channel, 1 
know. 

With. O! I make no doubt of it. 

Roy. Nay, my landlady has engaged her 
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apothecary's wife to apeak to hia grace's 
physician about it; and a medical man, you 
Know, sometimes asks a favour with great 
advantage, when a patient believes that his 
life is in his hands. The duke has got a most 
furious fit of the gout, and it has been in hia 
stomach too, ha, ha, ha, ha!—If we can’t 
succeed without it, I have a friend who will 
offer a round sum for me, at last; but I hope 
this will not be necessary. Pray, do you 
know of any other good channel to solicit by ? 

With. 'Faith, Royston! you have found out 
too many roads to one place already : I fear 
you'll lose your way amongst them oil. 

Roy. Nay, nay, cousin, I won't bo put off 
so. 1 have been told this morning you are 
acquainted with Sucksop, the duke s greatest 
friend and adviser. Come, come! you must 
use your interest for me. 

Ivith. Well, then, come in the other room, 
and we shall speak about it. I have a favour 
to ask of vou too. 

Roy. My dear Sir, any favour in my power 
you may absolutely command at all times, 
i'll follow you, cousin. (Goes to the door 
with Withrington with great alacrity , but rec¬ 
ollecting that he has forgotten to pay his com¬ 
pliments to the ladies , hurries bach again, and, 
after making several very profound bows to 
them, follows Withrington into another room.) 

Mar. (imitating him.) Ha, ha, ha, ha! 

Ag. Softly, Mariane; let us leave this 
room, if you must laugh, for he will overhear 
you. [Exeunt. 

Scene II.—rotbton’s lodoings. 

Enter Royston, conducting in Agues, Mari¬ 
ane, and Withrington. 

Roy. Now, pray compose yourselves, young 
ladies, and sit down a little. I'll manage 
every tiling: don’t give yourself any trou¬ 
ble ; i’ll sot the whole plot a-going. 

With. We depend entirely upon you, cousin 
Royston. 

Roy. 1 know you do; many a one depends 
upon me, cousin Withrington. I'll shew you 
how I’ll manage it. Jonathan, come here, 
Jonathan! {Enter Jonathan.) Brintr me that 
screen from the other room. {Exit Jonathan.) 
We’ll place it here, if you please, cousin, and 
then you and the ladies can stand as snugly 
behind it, as kings and queens in a puppet 
show, till your time comes to appear. (Enter 
Jonathon with screen.) Come hither with it, 
Jonathan: place it here. (Pointing.) No, no, 
joller-head, nearer the wall with it. {Going 
behind it, and coming out again.) It will do 
better a little more this side, for then it will 
be farther from the window. 

Ag. O! it will do very well, Sir; you take 
too much trouble. 

Roy. Trouble, my dear Ma'am! If it were 
a hundred times more trouble, 1 should be 
happy to serve you. I don't mind trouble, 
if I can get the thing done cleverly and com¬ 
pletely. That's my way of doing things. 


No, it don’t stand to please me yet; it is too 
near the door now, and the ladies may catch 
cold, perhaps. 

Ag. {o*ry uneasy. ) Indeed it stands very 
well! Harwood will be here before wo are 
ready. 

Roy. {to Jon.) Blockhead that thou art! 
const thou not set it up even ? Now, that will 
do. (Getting behind it ) This will do. 
(Coming out again.) Yes, this will do to a 
nicety. 

Mar. (aside.) Heaven be praised, this grand 
matter is settled at last! 

Roy. Now he’ll think it odd, perhaps, that 
I have a screen in my room; but 1 have a 
trick for that, ladies; I'll tell him I mean to 

f mrehase lands in Canada, and have been 
ooking over the map of America. (Agnes 
looks to Withrington veru uneasy.) 

With. Don’t do that, Royston, for then he 
will examine the screen. 

Roy. Or, I may say, there is a chink in the 
wall, and I placed it to keep out the air. 

Ag. No, no, that won’t do. For Heaven's 
sake, Sir! 

Roy. Then I shall just say, I like to have a 
screen in my room, for 1 am used to it at 
home. 

Mar. Bless me, Mr. Royston! can’t you 
just leave it alone, andjho'll take no notice of 
it. 

Rou. O! if he takes no notice of it, that is 
a different thing. Miss Withrington: but 
don't be uneasy, I'll manage it all; I'll con¬ 
duct the whole business. 

Ag. {aside to Withrington.) O! my good 
Sir ! this fool will ruin every tiling. 

With. Be quiet, Agnes, we are in for it now. 
Roy. Let me remember my lesson too. 
Here is the letter for him, with the seal as 
naturally broken, as if the lady had done it 
herself. Harwood will wonder, now/how I 
came to know about all this. 'Faith ! 1 be¬ 
lieve, fyo thinks me a strange, diving, pene¬ 
trating kind of a genius, already, and he is 
not far wrong, perhaps. You know me, cous¬ 
in Withrington: ha ; ha, ha, ha! You know me. 

Ag. O! 1 wish it were over, and we were 
out of this house again ! 

Roy. Don't be uneasy, Ma'am, I'll manage 
every thing.—Jonathan ! Jonathan, {Enter) 
don't you go and tell Mr. Harwood that 1 
have got company here. 

Jon. No, no, your honour, I knows better 
than that; for the ladies are to be behind the 
screen, Sir, and he must know nothing of the 
matter, to bo sure. I’ficken ! it will be rare 
sport! 

Ag. {starting.) I hear & knock aj the door. 
Roy. It is him, I dare say; run, Jonathan. 

TExit Jonathan. 
Ag. Come, come, let us nide ourselves. 
(All get behind the screen but Royston.) 

Roy. Ay, ay, it will do very well. {Look¬ 
ing at the screen.) t 

Ag. {behind.) Mariane, don’t breathe no 
loud. « 
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' Mar. (behind.) I don't breathe loud. 

Ag. (behind.) Do, uncle, draw in the edge 
of vour coat. f 

With, (behind.) Poo, silly girl! they can't 
aee a bit of it. 

Enter Colonel Hardt and Harwood. 

Roy. Ha! your servant, my dear Colonel. 
How goon it, Harwood ? I bade my man tell 
you 1 wan alone, and very much disposed for 
your good company; but 1 am doubly fortu¬ 
nate. (Bowing to the Colonel.) 

Col . Indeed, Royaton, I have been pretty 
much with him these two days past, and 1 
don't believe he gives me great thanks for my 
company. I am like an old horse running 
after a colt; the young devil never fails to 
turn now and then, and give him a kick for 
his pains. 

• liar. Nay, my good fHend, I must be an 
ass's colt then, I am sure, I mean it not; but 
i am not liappy, and fear 1 have been peevish 
with you. 

Roy. (attempting to look archly.) Peevish, 
and all that! perhaps the young man is in 
love, Colonel ? 

Col. No more, if you please, Royston : we 
are to speak of this no more. 

Enter Jonathan. 

Jon. Did your honour coll ? 

Roy. No, sirrah. (Jonathan gore, as if he 
were looking for something , and takes a sly 
peep behind the screen, to see if they arc all 
there.) What are you peeping there lor? get 
along, you houna ! Does lie want to make 
people believe 1 keep rary-shows behind the 
wainscot? (Exit Jonathan.) But as 1 was a 
saying, Colonel, perhaps the young man is in 
love, lie, he, he ! 

Col. No, no, let us have no more of it. 

Roy. But 'faith, I know that he is so! and 
I know the lady too. She is a cousin of my 
own, and 1 oin as well acquainted wftli her 
as 1 uin with my own dog.—But you don't 
ask me what kind of a girl she is. (To the 
Colonel.) 

Col. (5 ive over now, Royston; she is a very 
good girl, 1 dare say. , 

Roy. Well, you may think so, but— (Mak¬ 
ing significant fares.) But—I should not say 
all 1 know of my own cousin, to be sure, but— 

liar. What arc all those cursed grimaces 
for ? Her faults ore plain and open as her 
perfections : these she disdains to conceal, and 
the others it is impossible. 

Roy. Softly, Harwood; don't be in a pas¬ 
sion, unless you would imitate your mistress; 
for she hJa not tire gentlest temper in the 
world. 

liar. Well, well, 1 love her the better for 
it I can’t bear your insipid passionless wo¬ 
men ; 1 would os soon live upon swt*t curd 
all my life, as attach myself to one of them. 

Roy. 8he is verv extravagant. 

liar. Heaven bless the good folks! would 
they have a man to ^ive up the woman of 

10 


his heart, because she likes a bit of lace upon 
her petticoat ? 

Roy. Well, but she is— 

Col. Devil take you, Royston! can't you 
hold your tongue about her r you see he can’t 
bear It 

Roy. (making signs to the Colonel.) Let 
me alone ; I know when to speak, and when 
to hold my tongue, as well as another. In¬ 
deed, Harwood, 1 am your friend ; and though 
the lady is my relation, 1 must my, I wish 
you had made a better choice. I have dis¬ 
covered something in regard to her this morn¬ 
ing, which shews her to be a very improper 
one. 1 cannot say, however, that I have dis¬ 
covered any thing which surprised me; I 
know her too welt 

Har. (vehemently.) You are imposed upon 
by some damn’d falsehood. 

Roy. But I have proof of wbat I say ; the 
lady who is injured by her gave me tnis let¬ 
ter to shew to Mr. Wuhrington. (Taking out 
the letter.) 

Har. It is some fiend who wants to under¬ 
mine her. and has forged that scrawl to serve 
her spiteful purpose. 

Roy. I should be glad it were so, my dear 
friend; but Lady Fade is a woman, whose 
veracity h;u< never been suspected. 

Har. Is it from Lady Fade ? Give it me* 
(Snatching the letter.) 

Roy. It is Agnes's hand, is it not? 

Har. It is, at least, a good imitation of it. 

Roy . Read the contents, pray 1 

Har. il Madam, what 1 have said to the 
prejudice of your ladyship's character to your 
relation, Mr. Worthy, 1 am heartily sorry 
for; and 1 am ready to beg pardon on my 
knees, if you desire it; to acknowledge be¬ 
fore Air. Worthy himself, that it is a falsehood, 
or make any other reparation, in a private 
way, that you may desire. 1-ct me, then, 
conjure your ladyship not to expose me, and 
1 shall ever remain your most penitent and 
grateful A. Wilhrington.” 

Roy. The lady would not be so cosily paci¬ 
fied, though; for she blackened her charac¬ 
ter, in order to make her best friend upon 
earth quarrel with her: so she gave me the 
letter to shew to her uncle. Is it forged, think 
you? 

Har. It is possible—I will venture to my 
—Nay, 1 am sure it is ! 

Roy. if it is, there is one circumstance 
which may help to discover the author; it is 
directed by a different hand on the back. 
1 jook at it. 

Har. (In gr eat perturbation.) Is it? (Turns 
hastily the folds of the letter, bvt his hand trem¬ 
bles so much he can't find the back.) 

Col. My dear Harwood ! this is the back of 
the letter, and methinks the writing is some¬ 
what like your own. (Harwood looks at it; 
then staggering hark t throws himself into a 
chair , which happens to be. behind Aim, and 
covers his upper face with his hand.) 

Col. My dear Harwood ! 
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Roy. See how his lip* quiver, and hit bosom 
heave*! Let us unbutton him; I fear he ia go¬ 
ing into a fit (Ague* comes from behind the 
screen in a fright, and Withrington pulls her 
t» again.) 

Col. (with great tenderness.) My dear Har¬ 
wood ! 

Uar. (with a broken voice.) I'll go to my 
own chamber. (Gets up hastily from his chair, 
and then falls back again in a fairU.) 

Col. He haa fainted. 

Hoy. Help, help, here! (Running about.) 
Who haa got hartshorn, or lavender, or wa¬ 
ter? help nere ! (They all come from behind 
the screen. Agnea runs to Harwood, und 
sprinkles him over with lavender, rubbing his 
temples, fyc. whilst Colonel Hardy stares at them 
dll in amazement.) 

Ag. Alaa! we have carried thia too far! 
Harwood ! my dear Harwood ! 

Col. Ito Roy.) What ia all tbie ? 

Hoy. 1 thought We should amaze you. 
knew I ahoula manage it. 

Col. You have managed finely indeed, to 
put Harwood into auch a state witn your mum¬ 
mery. 

Ag. Will he not come to himself again? 
Get some water, Mariane—Sec how pale he 
ia! (He recovers.) O! he recovers! Harwood! 
do you know me, Harwood ? 

Har. (looking upon Agnea, and shrinking 
back from her.) Ha! what has brought you 
here ? leave me! leave me! I am wretched 
enough already. 

Ag. I come to bring you relief, my dear 
Harwood. 

Har. No, madam, it ia misery you bring. 
We must part forever. 

Ag. O! uncle ! do you hear that ? He aaya 
We must part forever. 

With, (taking hold of Agnea.) Don't be in 
auch a hurry about it. 

Har. (rising up.) How came you here ? 
(to Withrington,) and these ladies? 

Roy. O! it was all my contrivance. 

With. Pray now, Royston, be quiet a little. 
i-Mr. Harwood, I will apeak to you serious¬ 
ly. I eee you arc attached 10 my niece, and 
I confess she haa many fault#; but you are 
a man of sense, and with you she will make 
a more respectable figure in the world than with 
any other; I am anxious for her welfare, and 
if you will marry her, I will give her auch a 
fortune aa will make it no longer an impru¬ 
dent step to follow your inclinations. 

I/ar.-No, Sir, you shall keep your fortune 
and your too bewitching niece together. For 
her sake I would have renounced all ambi¬ 
tion ; I would have shared with her poverty 
and neglect; I would have borne with all her 
fruits and weaknesses of nature; I would 
have toiled, I would have bled for her; but I 
can never yoke myeelf with unworthineae. 

Ag. (wiping her eyes, and giving two skips 
upon the foot.) O! admirable' admirable 1 
apeak to him uncle! tell him all, my dear un 
cm ! for I can't say a word. 


Col. (aside to Royston.) Isn’t she a little 
wrong in the head, Royston ? 

With. Give me yqpr hand, Harwood: yon 
are a noble fellow, and you shall marry this 
little girl of mine after aJL This story of the 
letter and Lady Fade, was only a concerted 
one amongst ua, to prove whit mettle you 
are made of. Agnea, to try your love, affect¬ 
ed to be shire wish and extravagant; and af¬ 
terwards, at my suggestion, to try your prin¬ 
ciples, contrived this little plot, which has 
just now been unravelled : out I do assure 
you, on the word of an honest man, there is 
not a better girl in the kingdom. I most own, 
however, she is a fanciful little toad. (Har¬ 
wood runs to Agnes, catches her in his arms , 
and runs two or three times round with her, then 
akes her hand and kisses it, and then puts his 
knee to the ground.) 

Har. My charming, my delightful Agnes! 
Oh! what a fool have I been! how could I 
suppose it? 

Ag. We took some pains with you, and it 
would have been hard if we could not have 
deceived you amongst ns all. 

Har. And so thou art a good girl, a very 
good girl. 1 know thou art. I'd be hang’d 
if thou hast rne fault in the world. 

With. No, no, Harwood, not quite so per¬ 
fect. I can prove her still to be on arrant 
cheat: for she pretended to be careless of yon 
when slic thought of you all the day long: 
and she pretended to be poor with an Hundred 
thousand pounds, independent of any one, in 
her possession. She is Miss Withrington 
the heiress ; and this lady, (pointing to Ma¬ 
riane,) has only been her representative, for 
a time, for reasons which 1 shall explain to 

J ou by-and-by. (Harwood lets go Agnes's 
andj and steps back some paces with a certain 
gravity and distance in his air.) 

With. What is the matter now, Harwood ? 
does this cast a damp upon you ? 

Roy: It ia a weighty distress truly. Ha, ha, 
ha, ha! 

Col. By heaven this is good. 

Ag. (going up to Harwood, and holding out 
her hand.) Do not look so distantly upon me, 
Harwood : you was willing to marry me as a 
poor woman ; if there is any thing in my for¬ 
tune which offends you, 1 scatter it to the 
winds. 

Har. My admirable girl! it is astonishment, 
it is something I cannot express, which over¬ 
comes, I had almost said distresses me, at 
present. (Presenting her to the Colonel.) Col¬ 
onel Hardy, this is the woman I have raved 
about! this is the woman I have boasted of! 
this is my Agnes! and this, Mia* Withring- 
tonr, is Colonel Hardy, my own, and my fa¬ 


ther's friend. 

Ag. (holdin 
He shall be m 
shall be my fr 
to your father 


to vour father my roost respected one. % 

Har. Do you near that, Colonel ? 

Col. I hear it; my hdart hears it, and blesses 
you both. . 
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' Hat. (i to With.) My dear Sir, what shall X 
■ay to you for all this goodness ? 

Jig. Tell him he is tfee dearest good uncle 
on earth, and we will lore him all our lives 
for it. Yes, indeed, we will, uncle, (taking 
his hand.) very, very dearly ! 

Roy. Now, good folks, have not I managed 
it cleverly ? 

Mar. Pray let me come from the back ground 
a little: and since I must quit all the splen¬ 
dour of heiress-ship, I desire, at least, that I 
may have some respect paid me for having 
filled the situation so well, as the old Mayor 
receives the thanks of the corporation, wnen 
the new mayor—Bless me! here comes Opal! 
I bavo not quite done with it yet 

With. Your servant, Mr. Opal. 

Mar. (to Op.) Are you not surprised to find 
us all here ? 

• Op. Harwood I know is a very lucky fel¬ 
low, but I knew you were here. It is impos¬ 
sible, you see, to escape me. But (half aside 
to Mariane.^ 1 wanted to tell you Colonel 
Beaumont is come to Bath. Now 1 should 
like to be introduced to him on his arrival. 
He will be very much the fashion I dare say, 
and 1 should like to have a friendship for him. 
You understand me ? You can procure this for 
me, I know. 

With. Come, Mr. Opal, you must join in 
our good humour here, for wc have just been 
making up a match. My niece, Agnes, with 
a large fortune, bestows herself on a worthy 
man, who would have married her without 
one; and Marianc, who for certain reasons 
has assumed her character of heiress since we 
came to Bath, leaves all her borrowed state, 
in hopes that the man who would have mar¬ 
ried her with a fortune, will not now forsake 
her. 

Op. (stammering .) Wh—Wh—What is all 
this ? 


Roy. (half aside to Opal.) You seem dis¬ 
turbed, Mr. Opal; you have not been paying 
your addresses to her, I hope. 

Op. (aside to Royston.) No, not paying my 
addresses ; that is to say, not absolutely. I 
have paid her some attention to be sure. 

Roy. (nodding significantly.) Jt is well for 
you it is no worse. 

Mar. (turning to Opal,irAo looks very much 
frightened ) What is it you say! Don't you 
think I overheard it i Not paid your address¬ 
es to me! O ! you fklse man ! can you deny 
the declarations you have made ? the oaths 
you have sworn ? O! you false man ! 

3 >. Upon honour, Madam, we men of the 
d don't expect to be called to an account 
for every foolish thing we say. 

Mar. What you have written then shall 
witness against you. Will you deny this 
promise of marriage in your own hand-writ¬ 
ing? (Taking out a paper.) • 

Rou. (aside to Opj What, a promise of 
manfage, Mr. Opal ? The devil himself 
could not have put it into your head to do a 
worse thing than this.' 


Op. (very frightened , hut making a great 
ntion.) Don’t think, Ma'am, to bully me 
into the match. I can prove that promise to 
be given to you under tne false character of 
an heiress, therefore your deceit loosens the 
obligation. 

With. Take care what you say, Sir; (to 
Op.) I will not see my niece wronged. Tne 
law shall do her justice, whatever expence it 
may cost me. 

Mar. Being an heiress, or not, has nothing 
to do in the matter, Mr. Opal; for you ex¬ 
pressly say in this promise, that my beauty 
and perfections alone have inducedi you to 
engage yourself; and I will take all the men 
in court to witness, whether I am not aa 
handsome to-day as I was yesterday. 

Op. I protest there is not such a word in 
the paper. 

Mar. (holding out the paper.) O base man! 
will you deny your own writing? (Op. 
snatches the paper from her , tears it to pieces.) 

Mar. (gathering up the scattered pieces.) O! 
I can put them together again. (Op. snatch¬ 
ing up one of the pieces, crams it into his mouth 
and chnrs it.) 

Roy. Chew fast, Opal! she will snatch it 
out of your mouth else. There is another 
bit for you. (Offering him another piece.) 

Mar. (Bursting into a loud laugh , in vkich 
all the company join.) Is it very nice, Mr. 
Opal ? You munch it up as expeditiously ss 
a bit of plum-coke. 

Op. What the deuce does all this mean ! 

With. This naughty girl, Mr. Opal, has 
only been amusing ncrsclf with your promise 
which she never meant to make any other 
use of; she is already encaged to a very wor¬ 
thy young man, who win receive with her a 
fortune bv no means contemptible. 

Op. Well, well, much good may it do him : 
what do I care about —(mumbling to himself.) 

Roy. II&, ha, ha ! how some people do get 
themselves into scrapes! They have no 
more notion of managing their affairs than so 
many sheep. Ha, ha, ha! 

Enter Humphry. 


Ilumph. (to Hoy.) I would speak a word 
with your honour. (Whispers to Royston.) 

Roy. (m a rage.) What! given away the 
place! It is some wicked machination! It is 
sonic damn’d trick! 

With. Be moderate, Royston : what has 
good Mr. Humphry been telling you? 

Roy O ! the devil of a bite ! his Once has 
given away the place to a poor simpleton, 
who had never a soul to speak for him ! 

With. Who told you this, Mr. Humphry ? 

Humph. Truly, Sir, I called upon his 
Grace's gentleman, just to make up a kind 
of acquaintance with him, as his honour de¬ 
sired me, and he told me it was given away 
this morning. 

Roy. What cursed luck! 

Humph. “ Why," says I, “ I thought my 
master was to have had it, Mr. Smoothly/' 
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u And to he would/’ says he, 44 but one per¬ 
son came to the Duke after another, tearing 
him about Mr. Royaton, till he grew quite im¬ 
patient ; for there waa but one of all those 
friends/' says he, winking with his eye so, 
41 who did speak at last to the purpose; but 
then, upon Mr. Sucksop's taking up your 
master's interest, he shrunk back from his 
word, which offended his Grace very much.” 

Roy. Blundering blocUioad! 

Humph. And so he gave away the place di¬ 
rectly to poor Mr. Drudgewell, who had no 
recommendation at all, but fifteen years hard 
service in the office. 

Roy. Well, now! well, now ! you see how 
the world goes; simpletons and idiots carry 
every thing before them. 

With. Nay, Royston, blame yourself too. 
Did not I tell you, you had found out too 
many roads to one place, and would lose your 
wav amongst them ? 

Roy. No, no, it is all that cursed perverte 
fate of mine ! By the Lord, half the trouble 


l have taken for this paltry office, would 
have procured some people an arohbishoprick 1 
There is Harwood, nqw, fortune presses her¬ 
self upon him, and makes him, at one stroke, 
an idle gentleman for life. 

Hot. No, Sir, an idle gentleman I will never 
be: my Agnes shall never be the wife of any 
thing so contemptible. 

Ag. I thank you, Harwood; I do ? indeed, 
look for honourable distinction in being your 
wife. You shall still exert your powers in the 
profession you have chosen: you shall be the 
weak one's stay, the poor man’s advocate; 
you shall gain fair fame in recompense, and 
that will be our nobility. 

With. Well said, my children! you have 
more sense than I thought you had amongst 
all theso whimsies. Now, let us take our leave 
of plots and story-telling, if you please, and 
all go to my house to supper. Royston shall 
drown his disappointment in a con of warm 
negus, and Mr. Opal shall have something 
more palatable than his last spare morsel. 

[Exeost. 
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PERSONS OF THE DRAMA. 
MEN. 

De Morkort. 

Rezervklt. 

Court Frkbf.ro, Friend to De Monfort and 
Rezcnvelt. 

Maruel, Servant to Dc Monfort. 

Jerome, Dc Monfort'* old Landlord. 

Cork a i), an artful Knave. 

Bernard, a Monk. 

Monks, Gentlemen, Officers, Page, ifC. fyc. 

WOMEN. 

Jane De MoivroaT, Sister to Do Monfort. 
Countess Frebkkg, IVifeto Frebcrg. 
Theresa, Servant to the Countess. 

Abbess, Nuns, and a Lay Sister, Ladies, fyc. 

% # Seenc t a Tom in Germany. 

ACT I. 

Scene I.— Jerome’s house, a large 

OLD-FASHIONED CHAMBER. 

Jrr. (speaking without.) This way, good 
masters. 

Enter Jerome, bearing a light, and followed by 
Maruel, and servants carrying luggage. 

Rest your burthens here. 
This spacious room will please tho Marquis 
best. 

He takes me unawares; but ill<prcpar'd: 

If he had sent, e’en tho’ a hasty notice, 

1 had been glad. 

Man. Be not disturb’d, good Jerome; 
Thy house is in most admirable order; 

And they who travel o’ cold winter nights 
Think homeliest quarters good. 

Jer. He is not fax behind ? 

Man. A little way. 

(7b the Servants.) Go you and wait below till 

Jer. ( shaking Manuel by the hand.) Indeed, 
my friend, I’m glad to see you here, 
* Yet marvel wherefore. 

Man. I marvel wherefore too, my honest 
. Jerome: 

But here we aro; pri'thee be kind to ns. 

Jer. Most heartily J will. I love your mas¬ 
ter: 


He is a quiet and a lib’ral man: 

A better inmate nevpr crossed my door. 

Man. Ah! but he is not now the man he 
was. 

Lib’ral he’ll be. God grant he may be quiet 
Jer. Wliat has befallen him ? 

Man. I cannot tell thee; 

But faith, there is no living with him now. 
Jer. And yet methinks, if I remember well, 
Yon were about to quit his service, Manuel, 
When lost he lcil this house. You grumbled 
then. 

Man. I’ve been upon the eve of leaving him 
These ten long years; for mtny times ib he 
So difficult, capricious, and distrustful, 
lie galls iny nature—yet, I know not how, 

A secret kindness binds me to him still. 

Jer. Some, who ofTend from a suspicious 
nature, 

Will afterward such fair confession make 
As turns e’en the offence into a favour. 

Man. Yes, some indeed do so: so will not 
ho : 

He’d rather die than such confession make. 
Jer. Ay, thou art right; for now I call to 
mind 

That once he wrong'd mo with unjust suspi* 
cion, 

When first he came to lodge beneath my roof; 
And when it so fell out that 1 was prov'd 
Most guiltless of tho fault, I truly thought 
He would have made profession of regret. 
But sifent, haughty, and ungraciously 
He bore himself as one offended still. 

Yet shortly after, when unwittingly 
I did him some slight service, o’the sudden 
lie overpower’d me with his grateful thanks; 
And would not be restrain’d iroin pressing on 
me 

A noble recompense. I understood 
His o’entrain'd gratitude and bounty well, 
And took it as he meant. 

Man. ’Tib often thus. 

I would have left him many years ago, 

But that with all his faults there sometimes 
come 

Such bursts of natural goodness from his heart, 
As might engage a harder churl than me 
To serve him still.—And then his sister too; 
A noble dame, who should have been a queen: 
The meanest of her hinds, at her command, 
Had fought like lions for her, and the poor, 
E’en o’er their bread of poverty, had bless’d 
her— 

She would have griev'd if I had left my Lord. 
Jer. Cornea she along with him ? 

Man. No, he departed all unknown to her, 
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Meaning to keep conceal'd hie secret route; I 
But well I knew it would afflict her much, 
And therefore left a little nameless billet, 
Which after our departure, as I guest, 

Would fkll into her hands, and tell her all. 
What could I do ? O 'tis a noble lad/! 

Jer. All this is strange—something disturbs 
his mind— 

Belike he is in lore. 

Man. No, Jerome, no. 

Once on a time I serv'd a noble master, 
Whose youth was blasted with untoward love, 
And he with hope and fear and jealousy 
Forever toss’d, led an unquiet life : 

Yet, when unruffled by the passing fit, 

His pale wan face such gentle sadness wore 
As mov'd a kindly heart to pity him. 

But Monfort, even in his calmest hour, 

Still bears that gloomy sternness in his eye 
Which powerfully repels all sympathy. 

O no! good Jerome, no; it is not love. 

Jer. Hear I not horses trampling at the 
gate ? (Listening.) 

He is arriv’d—stay thou—I had forgot— 

A plague upon't! my head is so confus'd— 

1 will return i’ the instant to receive him. 

(Exit hastily.) 

(Jl great bustle without. Exit Manuel with 
lights , and returns again , lighting i n De 
Monport, as \f just alighted front his jour¬ 
ney.) 

Man. Your ancient host, my Lord, receives 
you gladly, 

And your apartment will be soon prepar’d. 

De Mon. ’Tis well. 

Man. Where shall I place the chest you 
gave in charge ? 

So please you, say my Lord. 

De Mon. (throwing himself into a chair.) 
Where’er thou wilt. 

Man. 1 would not move that luggige till 
you came. (Pointing to certain things.) 
De Mon. Move what thou wilt, and trouble 
roe no more. 

(Manuel, with the assistance of other servants , 
sets about putting the things in order, and , 
•De Monfort remains sitting in a thoughtful 
posture.) 

Enter Jxromk, bearing wine, dtc. on a salver. 
Aa he approaches D* Morport, Manual 


De Mon. Who whispers there ? 

Man. Tis your old landlord, Sir. 

Jer. I joy to see yqu here—I crave your 
pardon—I fear I do intrude.— 

De Mon. No, my kind host, I am oblig’d to 
thee. 

Jer. How fares it with your honour ? 

De Mon. Well enough. 

Jer. Here is a little of the fkv’rite wine 
That you were wont to praise. Pray honour 
me. (brills a glass:) 

De Mon. (after drinking.) 1 thank you, Je¬ 
rome, ’tis delicious. 

Jer. Ay, my dear wife did ever make it so.. 

De Mon. And how does she ? 

Jer. Alas, my Lord! she’s dead. 

De Mon. Well, then she is at rest. 

Jer. How well, my Lord ? 

De Mon. Is she not with the dead, the quiet 
dead, 

Where all is peace? Not e’en the impious 
wretch, 

Who tears the coffin from its earthly vault, 
And strews the mould’ring ashes to the wind, 
Can break their rest. 

Jer. Woe's me ! I thought you would have 
grieved for her. 

She was a kindly soul! Before she died. 
When pining sickness bent her cheerless head, 
She set my nouse in order— 

And but the morning ere she breath'd her last, 
Bade me preserve some flaskets of this wine, 
That should the Lord de Monfort come again 
His cup might sparkle still. (De Monfort 
walks across the stage , and wipes his 


Indeed I fear I have distress’d you. Sir; 

I surely thought you would be grieved for her. 
De Mon. (taking Jerome’s hand.) I am, my 
friend. How long has she been dead ? 
Jer. Two sad long years. 

De Mon. Would she were living still! 
I was too troublesome, too heedless other. 
Jsi\ O no! she lov'd to serve you. 

(Loud knocking without.) 
De Mon. What fool comes here, at such, 
untimely hpurs, 

To make this cursed noise ? (To Manue 1 .) Go. 

to the gate. [Exit Manuel. 

All sober citisons are gone to bed; 

It is some drunkards on their nightly rounds. 
Who mean it but in sport. 

Jer. I hear unusual voices—here they coma. 

Re-enter Manuxl ? shewing in Count Fxiina 
and his Ladt, with a mask in her hand. 

Freb. (running to embrace De Mon.) My 
dearest Monfort! most unlook’d for 
pleasure! « 

Do I* indeed embrace thee here again ? 

I saw thy servant standing by the gate, 

His free recall'd, and learnt the joytul tidings. 
Welcome, thrice welcome here! 

De Mon. I thank thee, Freberg, for this 
friendly visit, • 

And this fkir Lady too. (Bowing to the lady.) 
Lady. \ fear, my Lord, 


pulls him by the sleeve. 0 

Man. (aside to Jerome.) No, do not now; 

he will not be disturb’d. 

Jer. What, not to bid him welcome to my 
house, 

And offer some refreshment ? 

Man. No, good Jerome. 

Softly a little while: I pri thee do. 

(Jerome walks softly on tiptoes , till he gets be¬ 
hind De Monfort, then peeping on one side to 
see his face.) 

Jer. (aside to Manuel.) Ah, Manuel, what 
an alter’d man is hero! 

His eyes are hollow, and his cheeks are pale— 
He left this house a comely gentleman. 


Lady. 


fear, my Lord, 
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Ve do intrude at an untimely hour: 

But now, returning from a midnight mask, 
My husband did insist fhat we should enter. 

Freb. No, say not so; no hour untimely call, 
Which doth together bring long absentfriends. 
Dear Monfort, why hast thou so slyly play'd, 
To come upon us thus so suddenly ? 

DeM on. O! many varied thoughts docross 
our brain, 

Which touch the will, but leave the memory 
trackless; 

And yet a strange compounded motive make, 
Wherefore a man should bend his evening 
walk 

To th* east or west, the forest or the field. 

Is it not often so f 

Freb. I ask no more, happy to see you here 
From any motive. There is one behind, 
Whose presence would have been a double 
bbss: 

Ah! how is she ? The noble Jane De Monfort. 
De Mon. (confused.) She is—I have—I left 
my sister well. 

Lady, (i to Freberg.) My Freberg, you are 
heedless of respect: 

You surely mean to say the Lady Jane. 

Freb. Respect! No, Madam; Princess, 
Empress, Queen, 

Could not denote a creature so exalted 
As this plain appellation doth, 

The noble Jane De Monfort. 

Lady, (turning from him displeased to Mon.) 
You are fatigued, my Lord *, you want repose; 
Say, should we not retire ? 

Freb. Ha! is it so ? 

My friend, your face is pale, have you been 

De Mon. No, Freberg, no; I think I have 
been well. 

Freb. (shaking his head.) I fear thou hast 
not, Monfort-^-Let it pass. 

We’ll re-establish thee: we’ll banish pain. 

I will collect some rare, some cheerful friends, 
And we shall spend together gloriouf hours, 
That gods might envy. Little time so spent 
Doth Tar outvalue all our life beside. 

This is indeed our life, our waking life, 

The rest dull breathing sleep. 

De Mon. Thus, it is true,, from the sad 
years of life 

We sometimes do short hours, yea minutes 
strike, 

Keen, blissful, bright, never to be forgotten; 
Which, thro' the dreary gloom of timo o'er- 

Shine fikT’fmir sunny spots on a wild waste. 
But few they are, as few the heaven-fir’d souls 
Whose xnagick power creates them. Bless’d 
ait thou, 

If in the ample circle of thy friends, 

Tnou canst but boast a few. 

. Freb. Judge for thyself: in truth I do not 
boast. • 

There is amongst my friends, my later friends, 
A niostaccomplish’d stranger: new to Amberg; 
But just arriv’d, and will ere long depart. 

I met him in Francohia two years since. 


He is so full of pleasant anecdote, 

So rich, so gay, so poignant is his wit, 

Time vanishes before him as he speaks, 

And ruddy morning thro’ the lattice peeps 
Ere night seems well begun. 

De Mon. How is he oall’d ? 

Freb. I will surprise thee with a welcome 
face: 

I will not tell thee now. 

Lady, (to Mon.) 1 have, my Lord, a small 
request to make, 

And must not be denied. 1 too may boast 
Of some good friends, and beauteous country¬ 
women : 

To-morrow night 1 oj>en wide my doors 
To all the fair and gay : beneath my roof 
Musick, and dance, and revelry shall reign; 
I pray you come and grace it with your pre- 


De Mon. You honour me too much to he 
denied. 

Lady. I thank you, Sir; and in return for 
this, 

We shall withdraw, and leave you to repose. 
Freb. Must it be so ? Good night—sweet 
sleep to thee ! (7b De Monfort.) 

Dc Mon. (to Freb.) Goodnight. (ToLady.) 

Good night, fair Lady. 

Lady. Farewell! 

[Ex ruht Freberg and Ijady. 
De Mon. (to Jer.) I thought Count Freberg 
had been now in France. 

Jer. He meant to go, as 1 have been in¬ 
form’d. 

De Mon. Well, well,prepare my bed *, 1 will 
to rest. [Exit Jerome. 

De Mon. (aside.) I know not how it is, my 
heart stands back. 

And meets not this man’s love.—Friends', 
rarest friends! 

Rather than share his undiscerning praise 
With every table wit, and book-foriu’d sage, 
And paltry poet puling to the moon, 

I'd court from him proscription, yea abuse, 
And think it proud distinction. [Exit. 

Scene II. —a small apartment in Je¬ 
rome’s bouse: a table and break¬ 
fast SET OUT. 

Enter Dr Monfort, followed by Manuel, and 
sets himself down by tho table, with a cheerful 
face. 

De Mon. Manuel, this morning’s sun shines 
pleasantly: 

These old apartments too are light and cheer¬ 
ful. 

Our landlord's kindness has reviv’d me much; 
Ho serves as though he lov’d me. This pure 
air 

Braces the listless nerves, and warms the 
blood; 

I feel in freedom here. 

(Filling a cup of co fee , and drinking.) 
Man. Ah! sure, ray Lord, 

No air is purer than the air at home. 

De Mon. Here can I wander with assured 
steps, 
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Nor dread, at every winding of the path, 
Leit an abhorred serpent crow my way, 

To move— (stopping short.) 

Man. What says your honour ? 

There ore no serpents in our pleasant fields. 

De Mon. Think'st thou there are no ser¬ 
pents in the world 

But those who slide along the grassy sod, 
And sting the lucklcw foot that presses them ? 
There are who in the path of social life 
Do bask their spotted skins in Fortune’s sun, 
And sting the soul—Ay, till its healthful frame 
Is changid to secret, mst’ring, sore disease, 
So deadly is the wound. 

Man. Heaven guard your honour from such 
hoirid skathc! 

They are hut rare, I hope ? 

Do Mon. (shaking his head.) Wo mark the 
hollow eve, the wasted frame, 

The gait disturb’d of wealthy honour'd men, 
But uo not know the cause. 

Man. ’Tis very true. God keep you well, 
my Lord! 

Dc Mon. i thank thee, Manuel, 1 am very 
well. 

1 shall bo gay too, by the sotting sun. 

I go to revc 1 it with sprightly dames, 

And drive the night away. 

(Filling another cup , and drinking.) 

Man. 1 should be glad to see your honour 
g-V* 

De Mon. A ml thou too slialt be gay * There, 
honest Manurl, 

Put these broad pieces in thy leathern purse, 
And take at night a cheerful jovial gloss. 

Here is one too, for Bremer: he loves wine; 
And one for Jaques: be joyful all together. 

Enter Skrvaht. 

Ser. My Lord, 1 met e’en now, a short way 
off, 

Your countryman fhe Marquis Rczenvclt. 

Do Mon. (starting from his seat , and letting 
the cup fall from his' hand ) Who, 
sny’st thou? 

Ser. Marquis Reienvelt, an’ please you. 

• De Mon. Thou ly’st—it is not so—it is im¬ 
possible ! # 

Ser. I saw him with these eyes, plain os 
yourself. 

De Mon. Fool! 'Us some passing stranger 
thou host seen, + 

And with a hideous likeness been deceiv’d. 

Ser. No other stranger could deceive iny 
sight. 

De Mon. (dashing his clenched hand violent¬ 
ly upon Uie table, and overturning 
every thing.) Heaven blast thy 
sight! it lights on nothing good. 

Ser. I surely thought no harm to look upon 
him. 

De Mon. What, dost thou still insist ? Him 
must it be ? 

Does it A> please thee well! (Servant endeav¬ 
ours to speak.) Hold lliy damn'd 
tongue! 


By heaven I'll kill thee! (Going furiously 
up to him.) 

Man. (in a soothing voice.) Nay harm him 
not, my Lord; he speaks the truth; 
I've met his groom, who tola me certainly 
His Lord is here. I should have told you so, 
But thought, perhaps, it might displease your 


honour. 


De Mon. (becoming all at once calm, and 
turning sternly to Manuel.) And 
how dar’st thou think it would dis¬ 
please me ? 

What is’t to me who leaves or enters Amberg? 

But it displeases me, yea ev'n to frenzy, 

That ev'ry idle fool must hither conie ? 

To break my leisure with the paltry tidings 

Of all the cursed things he stares upon. 

(Servant attempts to speak —De 
Monfort stamps with his foot.) 

Take thine ill-favoured visage from my sight, 

And speak of it no more. Exit Servant. 

And go thou too; I choose to be alone. 

[Exit Manuel. 

(Dc Monfort goes to the door by which they 
went out ; opens it and looks.) 

But is he gone indeed ? Yes, ho is gone. 

(Goes to the opposite door, opens it, and looks: 
then gives loose to all the fury of gesture and 
walks up and flown in great agitation.) 

It is too much: by heaven it is too much ! 

He haunts me—stings me—like a devil 
haunts— 

He’ll make a raving maniack of me—Villain ! 

The air wherein thou draw'st thy fulsome 
breath 

Is poison to me—Oceans shall divide us! 
(Pauses.) 

But no; thou think'st 1 fear thee, cursed rep¬ 
tile; 

And hast a pleasure in the damned thought. 

Though my heart's blood should curdle at thy 
sight, 

I’ll stay and face thee still. 

" (Knocking at the chamber door.) 

Jla! who knocks there l 
Freb. (without.) It is thy friend, Do 
Monfort. 

De Mon. (opening the door.) Enter, then. 

‘Enter Fukukhg. 

Freb . (taking his hand kind In.) How art 
thou now? How hast thou past the 
night ? 

Has kindly sleep refresh'd thee ? 

De Mon. Yes, 1 have lost ail hour or two 
in sleep, 

And so should be refresh’d. 

Frrh. And art thou not ? 

Thy looks speak not of rest. Thcfu art dis¬ 
turb'd. 

De Mon. No, somewhat raffled from a fool¬ 
ish cause, 

Which soon will pass away. 

Freb. (shaking his head) Ah no, Do ftjon- 
fort! something'in thy face 

Tells me another tale. JThen wrong me not 
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fr any secret grief distract thy soul, 

Here am I all devoted to thy love: 

• Open thy heart to me. »What troubles thee ? 

Dt Mon. I have no grief: distress me not, 
my friend. 

Freb. Nay, do not call me so. Wert thou 
my friend, 

Wouldst thou not open all thine inmost soul, 
And bid me share its every consciousness ? 

Dt Mon. Freberg, thou know'st not man; 

* not nature’s man, 

But only him who, in smooth studied works 
Of polish’d sages, shines deceitfully 
In all the splendid foppery of virtue. 

Thai man was never bom whose secret soul, 
With all its motley treasure of dork thoughts, 
Foul fantasies, vain musings, and wild 
dreams, 

Was ever open’d to another’s scan. 

Away, away ! it is delusion all. 

Fret. Well, be reserv'd then; perhaps I'm 
wrong. 

Dt Mon. llow goes the hour ? 

Freb. ’Tis early still; a long day lies be¬ 
fore us; 

Let us enjoy it. Come along with me; 

I’ll introduce you to my pleasant friend. 

Dt Mon. Your pleasant friend ? 

Freb. Yes, him of whom I spake. 

( Taking hie hand.) 
There is no good I would not share with 
thee; 

And this man’s company, to minds like thine, 
Is the best banquet-feast I could bestow. 

But I will speak in mystery no more; 

It is thy townsman, noble Rexenvelt. 

( De Mon. pulls his hand hastily from 
Freberg, and shrinks back.) Ha! 
what is this ? Art thou pain-strick¬ 
en, Monfort? 

Nay, on my life, thou rather seem'st of¬ 
fended : 

Does it displease thee that I call him friend ? 

Dt Mon No, all men are thy friends? 

Freb. No^ sav not all men. But thou art 
offended. 

I sec it well. I thought to do thee pleasure. 
But if his presence is not welcome here, 

He shall not join our company to-day. 

Dt Mon. What dost tliou mean to say? 
What is’t to me 

Whether I meet with such a thing as Rex- 
envelt 

To-day, to-morrow, every day, or never ? 

Frrb. In truth, I thought you [had been 
well with him. 

He prais’d yon much. 

Dt Mon. 1 thank him for his praise—Come, 
W us move: 

This chamber is confin’d and airless grown. 

(Starting.) 

J hear a stranger's voice ! 

Freb. 'Tis Rexenvelt. 

Let him be told that we are gone abroad. 

De'Mon. (proudly .) No! let him enter 
Who waits there ? Ho! Manuel! 


Enter Masukl. 

What stranger speaks below ? 

Man. The Marquis Rexenvelt. 

I have not told him that you are within. 

Dt Mon. (angrily.) And wherefore didst 
thonnot? Let him ascend. 

(A long pause. Dc Monfort walking up and 
down with a quick pact.) 

Enter Rzzzivvxlt, nnd runs fVesly up to Ds 

Mon fort. 

Ret. (to Dc Mon.) My noble Marquis, wel¬ 
come ! 

Dt Mon. Sir, I thank you. 

Ret. (to Frrb.) My gentle friend, well met. 
Abroad so early ? 

Freb. It is indeed an early hour for me. 
How sits thy last night's revel on thy spirits? 

Rtz. O, light as ever. On my way to yon, 
E’en now, I learnt De Monfort was arriv’d, 
And turn’d my steps aside ; so here 1 am. 

(Rowing gaily to De Monfort ) 
De Mon. I tlionk you, Sir; you do me too 
much honour. (Proudly.) 

Res. Nay, say not so; not too much hon¬ 
our Hurely, 

Unless, indeed, ’tis more than pleases you. 

De Mom. (confused.) Having no previous 
notice of your ooming, 

I look'd not for it. 

Rrz. Ay, true indeed; when I approach 
you next, 

I’ll send a herald to proclaim my coming, 
And bow U» you by sound of trumpet, Mar¬ 
quis. 

De Mon. (to Freb. turning haughtily from 
Rexenvelt icilh affected indifference.) 
IIow docs yonr cheerful friend, that 
good old man ? 

Freb. Sly cheerful friend? I know not 
wfiom you mean. 

De Mon. Count Waterlon. 

Freb. 1 know not one so nam'd. 

De Mon. (very confused.) O pardon me—it 
was at B4Jc I knew him. 

Freb. You have not yet inquir’d for honest 
Reisdalc. 

( met him ns I came, and mention’d you. 

He seem'd amaz’d; and fain he would have 
learnt 

What cause procur’d us so much happiness. 
He question’d hard, and hardly would believe, 

1 could not satisfy his strong desire. 

Rex. And know you not what brings De 
Monfort here ? 

Freb. Truly, 1 do not. 

Rtz. O ! ’tis love of me. 

I have but two short days in Ambers been, 
And here with postman’s speed he follows me, 
Finding Ilia home so dull and tiresome grown. 
Freb. (to De Mon.) Is Rexenvelt so sadly 
miss'd with you ? 

Your town so chang’d ? 

Dt Mon. Not altogether so; 

Some witlings and jest-mongers still remain 
For fools to laugh at. 
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Rex. But he laugh* not, and therefore he it 
wire. 

He ever frowns on them with sullen brow 
Contemptuous; therefore he is very wise. 
Nay, daily frets his most refined soul 
With their poor folly, to its inmost core; 
Therefore he is most eminently wire. 

Frtb. Fy, Rezcnvelt! you are too early gay. 
Such spirits rise but with the cv'ning gloss: 
They suit not placid morn. 

( To Dc Monfort, it ho, after walking impatient¬ 
ly up uyid down y comes close to his ear f and 
lays hold of his arm.) 

What w’oiild you, Monfort? 
De Mon. Nothing—what is't o'clock ? 

No, no—I hod forgot—’tit early still. 

(Tarns away again.) 
Freb. ( to Rez.) Waltser informs me that you 
have agreed 

To read his verses o’er, and tell the truth. 

It is a dangerous task. 

Rez. Yet I'll be honest: 

I can but lose his favor and a feast. 

( Whilst they speak , Do Monfort walks vp and 
down impatiently and irresolute ; at last, 
putts the. bcl! violently.) 

Enter Servant. 

De Mon. (to Ser.) What dost thou want ? 
Ser. 1 thought j-our honor rung. 

De Mon. I have forgot—stay ; are my hor¬ 
ses saddled ? 

Ser. I thought, my [xml, you would not ride 
to-day, 

After so long a journey. 

De Mon. ( impatiently .) Well—’tis good. 
Bego ne!— I want thee not. [Exit Servant. 
Res. (smilingsignificantly.) 1 humbly crave 
your pardon, gentle Marquis. 

It grieves me tliat I cannot stay with you, 
And moke my visit of a friendly length. 

I trust your goodness will excuse me now; 
Another time I shall Ik- less unkind. 

(7b Freberg.) Will you not go with me? 

Freb. Excuse me, Monfort, I'll return again. 

(Exeunt Jlczeiivell and Freberg. 

• De Mon. (alone, tossing his arms distract - 
edly.) 

Hell hath no greater tormertt for 111’ accurs’d 
Than this man's presence gives— 

Abhorred fiend ! he hath a pleasure too, 

A damned pleasure in the pain he gives L 
Oh*. the side glance of that detested eye T 
That conscious smile ! that full insulting lip! 
It touches every nerve : it makes me mad. 
What, does it please thee ? Dost thou woo my 
bate? 

Hate shalt thou have ! determin’d, deadly 
hate, 

Which shall awoke no smile. Malignant vil¬ 
lain ! 

The venom of tliy mind is rank and devilish, 
And thin the film that hides it. 

Thy hateful visage ever spoke thy worth: 

I loath'd thee when a boy. 

T*hat men should be besotted with him thus! 
And Freberg likewise so bewitched is, 


That, like a hireling flatt'rer, at his heel* « 
He meanly paces, ofPring brutish praise. . 

O! I could curse hip too! [Exit, 


ACT II. 

Scene I.—▲ vert splendid apart¬ 
ment IN COUNT FREBERO’S HOUSE, 
FANCIFULLY DECORATED, A WIDE 
FOLDING DOOR OPENED, SHEWS ANOTH~ 
ER MAGNIFICENT ROOM LIGHTED Uf 
TO RECEIVE COMPANY. 


Enter through the folding doors the Count and 
cJountks8, richly H reused. 

Freb. (looking round.) In truth, I like those 
decorations well: 

They suit those lofty walls. And here, my 
lovc% 

The gay profusion of a woman’s fancy 
Is well display'd. Noble simplicity 
Becomes us less, on such a night os this, 
Than gaudy show. 

I sidy, is it not noble then ? (lie shakes his 
head.) I thought it so; 

And os I know you love simplicity, 

1 did intend it should be simple too. 

Freb. Be satisfy’d,! pray; we want to-night 
A cheerful banquet-house, and not a temple. 
How runs the hour ? 

Lady. It is not late, but soon we sliall be 
rous’d 

With the loud entry of our frolick guests. 

Enter a Page, richly dressed. 

Page. Madam, there is a Indy in your hall, 
Who begs to be admitted to your presence. 
Isuly. Is it not oner of our invited friends? 
Page. No, for unlike to them; it is u stran- 


ger. 

Isuly. llow looks her countenance ? 

Page. So queenly, so commanding, and so 
• noble, 

I shrunk at first in awe ; but when she smil'd. 
For so she did to see me thus abash'd, 

Me thought I could have compass'd re a and 

To do her bidding. 

Jjotly. Is she young or old ? 

Page. Neither, if right I guess; but she is 
fair: 


For time hath laid his hand so gently on her, 
As he too had been aw’d. 

Lady. The foolish stripling! 

She lias bewitch'd thee, is she largu is stat¬ 
ure ? 


Page. So stately and so graceful in her 
form, « 

I thought at first her stature was gigantick; 
But on a near approach I found, in truth, 
She scarcely does surpass the middle size. 
Lady* What is her garb ? 

Page. I cannot well describe the fashion of 
it i 

She is not deck'd in any gallant trim, 

But seems to me clad ifi the usual weeds 
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fcf high habitual state j for as she mores, 
Wide flows her robe in many a waving fold, 
As I hare seen unfurleji banners play 
With the soft breeze. 

Lady. Thine eyes deceive thee, boy; 

It is an apparition thou hast seen. 

Freb. (starling from liis seat , where he has 
been sitting during the conversation 
between the Lady and the Page.) It is 
an apparition he has seen. 

Or it is Jane Do Monfort. [Kur, hastily. 

Lidy. (displeased.) No; such description 
surely suits not her. 

Did she inquire for me ? 

Page. She ask’d to see the lady of Count 
Freberg. 

I sidy. Perhaps it is not she—l fear it is— 
Ha! here they come. He has but guess’d too 
well. 


fenter Frkbkrq, leading in Jam* Dx Mok- 

roKT. 

Freb. (presenting her to Lady.) Here, Mad¬ 
am, welcome a most worthy guest. 
Lady. Madam, a thousand welcomes! Par¬ 
don me; 

1 could not guess who honour’d me so far; 

I should not else have waited coldly here. 
Jane. I thank you* for this welcome, gentle 
Countess; 

But take those kind excuses hack again; 

1 am a bold intruder on this hour, 

And ain entitled to no ceremony. 

1 came in quest of a dear# truant friend, 

But Freberg has inform'd me— 

(To Freberg.) And he is well you say ? 

Freb. Yes, well, but joyless. 

Jane. It is the usual temper of his mind; 

It opens not, bnt with the thrilling touch 
Of some strong licart-string o’the sudden 
press'd. 

Freb. it may be so, I’ve known him other¬ 
wise : 

He is suspicious grown. , 

Jane. Not so, Count Freberg, Monfort is 
too noble. 

Say rather, that lie is a man in grief, 
Wearing at times a strange and scowling eye; 
And thou, less generous than beseems amend, 
Host thought too hardly of him. 

Freb. (bowing with great respect.) So will I 
say; • 

I'll own nor word nor will, that can offend you. 
Lady. l)c Monfort is engag’d to grace our 
feast; 

Ere long you’ll see him here. 

Jane. 1 thank you truly, but this homely 
dress 

Saits not the splendour of such scenes as these. 
Freb. (pointing to her dress.) Such aftless 
and m&jcstick elegance, 

So exquisitely just, so nobly simple, 

Will make the gorgeous blush. # 

Jane, (smiling.) Nay, nay, be more con- 
t Bistent, courteous kmght ; 

And do not praise a plain ana simple guise 
With such profusion of unsimple words. 


1 cannot join your company to night. 

Lady. Not stay to see your brotner ? 

Jane. Therefore it is I would not, gentle 
hostess. 

Here will lie find all that can woo the heart 
To joy and sweet forgetfulness of pain; 

The sight of ine would wake his feeling mind 
To other thoughts. I am no doting mistress; 
No fond distracted wife, who must forthwith 
Rush to his arms and weep. I am his sister: 
The eldest duugliter of his father's house : 
Calm and unwearied is my love for him; 

And having found him, patiently I’ll wait, 
Nor greet min in the hour of social joy, 

To dusli his mirth with tears.— 

The night wears on; permit me to withdraw. 

Freb. Nay, do not, do not injure us so far ! 
Disguise thyself, and join our friendly train. 
Jane. You wear not masks to night. 

Lady. Wc wear not masks, but you may 
be conceal’d 

Behind the double foldings of a veil. 

Jane, (nflrr pausing to consider.) In truth, 
I feel a little so inclin'd. 

Mcthinks unknown, I e'en might speak to him, 
And gently prove the temper of his mind; 
But for the means 1 must become your debtor. 

(To Lady.) 

Lady. Who waits? (Enter her Woman.) 
Attend this lady to my wardrobe, 
And do whnt she commands you. 

[Exeunt Jane and Waiting-woman. 
Freb. (looking after Jane, ns she goes out , 
with admiration.) Oh ! what a soul 
she bears! see how she steps! 
Nought but the native dignity of worth 
E’er taught the moving form such noble grace. 
Lady. Such lofty mien, and high assumed 
gait 

I’ve seen ere now, and men havo call’d it 
pride. 

Freb. No, 'faith ! thou never didst, but oil 
indeed 

The paltry imitation thou hast seen. 

(Looking at her.) How hang those trappings 
on thy motley gown ? 

They seem like garlands on a May-day que^n, 
Wlilcli hinds have dress'd in sport. 

(Lady turns away displeased.) 
Freb. Nay, do not frown; I spoke it but in 
haste: 

For thou art lovely still in cv’ry garb. 

But see, the guests assemble. 

Enter groups of well dressed people, who pay 
their compliments to Fkkhkhcj and his La or; 
and, followed by her, pass into the inner apart¬ 
ment, where more company appear assembling, 
as if by another entry. 

Freb. (who remains on the front of the stage 
with a friend or two!) How loud tne 
hum of this gay-meeting crowd ! 

’Tis like a bee-swarm in the noonday sun. 
Musick will quell the sound. Who waits 
without ? 

Musick strike up. 

(Musick, and when it ceases , enter from the 
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inner apartment Rezen velt, with several gen- 
tlemen t all richly dressed.) 

Freb. (to those just entered.) What, lively 
gallants, quit the field so soon ? 

Are there no beauties in that moving crowd 
To fix your fancy ? 

Rez. Ay, marry, are there! men of ev'ry 
fancy 

May in that moving crowd some fair one find, 
To suit their taste, tho’ whimsical and strange, 
As ever fancy own’d. 

Beauty of every cast and shade is there, 
From the perfection of a faultless form, 
Down to the common, brown unnoted maid, 
Who looks hut pretty in her Sunday gown. 
1st Gent. Tliore is, indeed, a gay vuriuty. 
Rez. And if the liberality of nature 
Suffices not, there’s store of grafted charms, 
Blending in one the sweets of many plants, 
So obstinately, strangely opposite, 

As would have well defy d all other art 
But female cultivation. * Aged youth, 

With borrow'd locks in rosy chaplets bound, 
Clothes her dim eye, parch d lips, and skinny 
cheek 

In most unlovely softness : 

And youthful age, with fat round trackless 
face, 

The downcast look of contemplation deep 
Most pensively assumes. 

Is it not even so? The native prude, 

With forced laugh, and merriment uncouth, 
Plays off the wild coquet's successful charms 
With most unskilful pains ; and the coquet, 
In temporary crust oi cold reserve, 

Fixes ner studied looks upon the ground 
Forbiddingly demure. 

Freb. fy ! thou art too severe. 

Rez. Say, rather, gentle. 

I* faith! the very dwarfs attempt to charm 
With lofty airs of puny majesty; 

Whilst potent damsels of a portly make, 
Totter like nurselings, and demand the aid 
Of gentle sympathy. 

From all those divers modes of dire assault, 
He owns a heart of hardest adamant, 

Who shall escape to night. 

* Freb. (to De Mon. who has entered during 
Rexenvelt's speech) and heard the 
greatest part of it.) Ha, ha, ha, ha! 
How pleasantly he gives his wit the rein, 

Yet guides its wild career! 

(De Mon. is silcftt.) 
Rez. (smiling archly.) What, think you, 
Freberg, the same powerful spell 
Of transformation reigns o’er all to-nignt ? 

Or that De Monfort is a woman turn’d, 

Bo widely from his native self to swerve, 

As grace my folly with a smile of his ? 

De Mon. Nay, think not, Resenvelt, there 
is no smile 

I can bestow on thee. There is a smile, 

A smile of nature too, which I can spare, 
And yet, perhaps, thou wilt not thank me for 
it. (Smiles contemptuously.) 

Res. Not thank thee! It were surely most 
• pY>*rr»tef\l] 


No thanks to pay for nobly giving me <' 
What, well we see, has cost thee so much pain. 
For nature hath her spiles of birth more pain¬ 
ful 

Than bitt’rest execrations. 

Freb. These idle words will lead us to dis¬ 
quiet : 

Forbear, forbear, my friends ! (Jo, Rezen velt, 
Accept the challenge of those lovely dames, 
Who thro' the portal come with bolder steps 
To claim your notice. 

(Enter a group of Ladies from the other apart - 
ment, who walk slowly across the bottom of 
Utc stage , and return to it again. Rea. 
shrugs up his shoulders , as if unwilling to 

go) 

lxl Gent, (to Rea.) Behold in sable veil a 
lady comes. 

Whose noble air dotn challenge fancy’a akiH 
To suit it with a countenance as goodly. 
(Pointing to Jane De Mon. who now enters in 
a thick Hack veil.) 

Rez. Yes, tliis way lies attraction. (7b 
Freb.) With permission, (Going up 
to Jane.) 

Fair lady, tho’ within that envious shroud 
Your beauty deigns not to enlighten us, 

We bid you welcome, and our beauties here 
Will welcome you the more for such conceal¬ 
ment. 

With the permission of our noble host— 
(Taking her hand, and leading her to the front 
of the stage) 

Jane . (tor reb.) Pardon me this presump¬ 
tion, courteous Sir: 

I thus appear, (pointing to her vetl t ) not care¬ 
less of respect 

Unto the generous lady of the feast. 

Beneath tnia veil no beauty shrouded is, 

That, now, or pain, or pleasure can bestow. 
Within the friendly cover of its shado 
1 only wish, unknown, again to see 
One wLo, alas ! is lieealess of my pain. 

De Mon. Yob. it is ever thus. Undo that 
veil, 


And mock the gentle cores which aim to 
please. 

It is most damnable! undo thy veil, 

And think of him no more. 

Jane. 1 know it well, even to a proverb 
grown, 

Is lovers* faith, and I had borno such slight: 
But he, who has, alas! forsaken me, 

Was the companion of my early days, 

My cradle’s mate, mine infant play-fellow. 
Within our op’ning minds, with riprr years, 
The iovc of praise and gen’rous virtue sprung: 
Thro’ varied life our pride, our joys were 
one; 

At the same tale we wept s he ia my brother. 

De Mon. And he forsook thee ?—No, I dare 
not curse him : ( • 

My heart upbraids me with a crime like his. 
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\ Jane. Ah! do not thus distress a feeling 
heart. 

All sisters are not to the soul entwin’d 
With equal banns; thiife has not watch’d for 
thee, 

Wept for thee, cheer’d thee, shar’d thy weal 
and woe, 

As I have done for him. 

De Man. (eagerly.) Ah! has she not ? 

By heav'n! the sum of all thy kindly deeds 
Were but as chaff pois’d against massy gold, 
Compar'd to that which I do owe her love. 
Oh pardon me ! I mean not to offend— 

I am too worm—but she of whom I speak 
Is the dear sister qf my earliest love; 

In noble, virtuous worth to none a second : 
And tho’ behind those sable folds were hid 
As fair a face as ever woman own’d, 

Still would I say she is as fair os thou. 

How oft amidst the beauty-blazing throng, 
I’ve proudly to th’ inquiring stranger tola 
Her name and lineage! yet within her house, 
The virgin mother of an orphan race 
Her dying parents left, this noble woman 
Did, like a Roman matron, proudly sit, 
Despising all the blandishments ot love ; 
Whilst many a youth Ills hopeless lore con¬ 
ceal'd, 

O, humbly distunt, woo’d her like a queen. 
Forgive, I pray you! O forgive tliis boasting! 
In faith! I mean you no discourtesy. 

Jane. (Off her guard, in a soft natural font 
of voice.) Oh no! nor do me any. 
fh Mon. What voice speaks now ? With¬ 
draw, withdraw this shade! 

For if iliy face boor semblance to thy voice, 
I’ll fall and worship thee. Pray ! pray undo! 
(Puls forth his hand eagerly to snatch away the 
veil, whilst she shrink* bach, and Rezenvelt 
steps between to prevent him.) 

Rcz. Stolid off*: no hand sliall lift this sa¬ 
cred veil. 

De Mon. What, dost thou think Dc Monfort 
fall’n so low, 

That there may live a man beneath heav’n'* 
roof, 

Who dares to say, he shaH not ? 

Rcz. He lives who dares to say— 

Jane, (throwing buck her veil, much alarms 
ed, and rushes between them.) For¬ 
bear, forbear! 

(Rezenvrlt, very much struct:, steps back re¬ 
spectfully, and makes her a low bow. De 
Monfort stands for a while motionless, ga¬ 
zing upon her , tUl she, looking expressively 
to him, extends her arms, and he, rushing 
into them, bursts into tears. Frebcrg seems 
very much pleased. The company then ad¬ 
vancing from the inner apartment , gather 
about thbn, and the Scene closes.) 


gOENE II. -DE MOVrOBT'S APARTMENTS. 

Enter De Moufoht, with a disordered air, and 
his hand pressed upon his forehead, followed 
b 7 Jake. 

De Mon. No more, my sister, urge me not 
again: t 


My secret troubles cannot be reveal'd. 

From all participation of its thoughts 
My heart recoils: I pray thee be contented. 

Jane. What, must I. like a distant humble 
friend, 

Observe thy restless eye, and gait disturb'd, 
In timid silence, whilst with yearning heart 
I turn aside to weep ? O no! De Monfort! 

A nobler task thy nobler mind will give; 

Thy true entrusted friend I still shall be. 

De Mon. Ah, Jane, forbear! I cannot e’en 
to thee. 

Jane. Then, fy upon it! fy upon it, Mon¬ 
fort! 

There was a time when e’en with murder 
stain’d, 

Had it been possible that such dire deed 
Could e’er nave been the crime of one so 
piteous, 

Thou would*t have told it me. 

De Mon. So would I now—but ask of this 
no more. 

All other trouble but the one I feel 
I had disclos’d to thee. I pray thee spare 
n»e. 

It ia tin.' secret weakness of my nature. 

Jane. Then secret let it be ; I urge no far¬ 
ther. 

The eldest of our valiant father'* hopes, 

So sadly orphan'd, side by side we stood, 
Like two young trees, whose boughs in early 
strength 

Screen the weak saplings of the rising grove, 
And brave the storm together— 

I have so long, as if by nature's right, 

Thy bosom's inmate and adviser been, 

1 thought thro’ life 1 should have so remain’d, 
Nor ever known a change. Forgive me, 
Monfort, 

A humbler station will I take by thee: 

The close attendant of thy wsnd'rmg steps; 
The chcerer of this home-, with strangers 
sought; 

The soother of those griefs I must not know: 
Tliis is mine office now: I ask no more. 

De Mon. Oh Jane ! thou dost constrain me 
with thy love ! 

Would I could tell it thee! * 

Jane. Thou shalt not tell me. Nay I'll 
stop mine ears, 

Nor from the yearnings of affection wring 
What shrinks from utt’rancc. Let it pasa, 
liiy brother. 

I’ll stay by thee; I'll cheer thee, comfort 
thee: 

Pursue with thee the study of come art, 

Or nobler science, that compels the mind 
To steady thought progressive, driving forth 
All floating, wild, unhappy fantasies; 

Till thou, with brow unclouded, smil’st again; 
Like one who, from dark visions of tlie night, 
When th’ active soul within its lifeless cell 
Holds its own world, with dreadful fancy 
press’d 

Of some dire, terrible, or murd’rous deed, 
Wakes to the dawning mom, and blesses 
heaven. 


H 
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De Mon. It will not pass away: ’twill haunt 
xne still. 

Jam. Ah! say not so, for I will haunt thee 
too; 

And be to it so close an adversary, 

That, though I wrestle darkling with the 
fiend, 

I shall o’crcome it. 

De Mon. Thou most gen’rous woman! 
Why do I treat thee thus ? It should not be— 
Anu yet I cannot—O that cursed villain! 

He will not let me be the man 1 would. 

Jane. What Bay'st thou, Monfort ? Oh! 
what words are these ? 

They have awak’d my soul to dreadful 
thoughts. 

I do beseech thee, speak ! 

{He shakes his head, and turns from her ; she 
following him.) 

By the affection thou didst ever bear me; 

By the dear mem’ry of our infant days; 

By kindred living ties, ay, and by those 
Who sleep i'thc tomb, and cannot call to thee, 
I do conjure thee speak ! 

{He wives her off with his hand, and covers 
his face xcilh the other, stilt turning from 
her.) 

Ha! wilt thou not ? 
{Assuming dignity.^ Then, if affection, most 
unwearied love, 

Tried early, long, and never wanting found, 
O’er gen'rous man hath more authority, 

More rightful power than crown or sceptre 
give, 

I do command tlieo. 

{He throws himself into a chair , greatly agi¬ 
tated.) 

De Monfort, do not thus resist my love. 

Here 1 entreat thee on my bended knees. 

{Kneeling.) 

Alas ! my brother! 

(De Monfort starts up, and catching her in his 
arms, raises her up, then placing her in the 
chair , kneels at her feet.) 

De. Mon. Thus let him kneel who should 
the abased be, 

And nt thine honour'd feet confession make. 
I’ll tell thee all—bat, oh ! thou wilt despise 
me. * 


For in my hreaol a raging passion burns, 

To which thy soul no sympathy will own— 
A pasVion which hath made my nightly copch 
A place of torment j and the light of day, 
With the nray intercourse of social man', 

Feel like th’ oppressive airless pestilence. 

O Jane ! thou wilt despise me. 

Jane. Say not' s6: 

I never con despise thee, gentle brother. 

A lover’s jealousy and hopeless pongs 
No kindly heart contemns. 

De Mon. A lover, sayest thou ? 

No, it is hate! black, lasting, deadly hate I 
Which thus hath driven me forth from kindred 


peace, 

From social pleasure, from my native home, 
To be a sullen wand rer on the earth, 
Avoiding all men, cursing and accurs’d. 


Jane. De Monfort, this is fiend-like, fright¬ 
ful, terrible! 

What being, by th’ A^ghty Father form’d, • 
Of flesh ana blood, created even as thou, 

Could in thy breast such horrid tempest wake, 
Who art thyself his follow ? 

Unknit thy brows, and spread those wrath- 
clench’d hands. 

Some sprite accurs’d within thy bosom* mates 
To work thy ruin. 8trive with it, ray brother! 
Strive bravely with it; drive it from thy breast: 
’Tia the de grader ofa noble heart: 

Curse it, and bid it part. 

De Mon. It will not part. {His hand on his 
breast.) 

I’ve lodg'd it hero too long s 
With my first cares I felt its rankling touch; 

I loath’d him when a boy. 

Jane. Who didst thou say ? 

De Mon. Oh! that detested Rcsenvclb; 
E'en in our early sports, like two young whelps 
Of hostile breed, instinctively reverse, 

Each 'gainst the other pitch'd his ready pledge, 
And frown’d defiance. As we onwara pass’d 
From youth to man's estate, his narrow art 
And envious gibing malice, poorly veil'd 
In the affected carelessness of inirth, 

Still more di testable and odious grew. 

There is no living being on this earth 
Who can conceive the malice of his soul, 
With all his gay and damned merriment, 

To those, by fortune or by merit plac’d 
Above his paltry self. When, low in fortune, 
He look'd upon the state of prosp’rous men, 
As nightly birds, rous’d from their murky 
holes, 

Do scowl and chatter at the light of day, 

I could endure it; even os we boar 

Th’ impotent bite of some half-trodden worm, 

1 could endure it. But when honours came, 
And wealth and new-got titles fed his pride; 
Whilst flatt'ring knaves did trumpet forth his 
praise. 

And gnov ling idiots grinn’d applauses on him; 
Oh ! then I could no longer suffer it! 

It drove me frantick.—What! what would I 
give! 

What would I give to crush the bloated toad, 
So r&nklv do 1 loathe him! 

Jane. And would thy hatred crush the very 
man 

Who gave to thee that life he might have ta’en? 
That life which thou so rashly didst expose 
To oirn at his ? Oh! this is horrible! 

De Mon. Ha! thou host heard it, then? 
From all the world, 

But most of all from thee, I thought it hid: 

Jane. I heard a secret whisper, and resolv’d 
Upon the instant to return to thee« 

Didst thou receive my letter ? 

De Mon. I did! I did! ’twos that which 
drove me hither. 

I could sot bear to meet thine eye again. 

Jane. Alas! that, tempted bv a sitter’s tears, 

I ever left thy house! These few post months, 
These absent months, have brougnt us all this 
woe. 
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Had I remain’d with thee it had not been. 
Apd yet, me thinks, it should not move you 
thus. 

You dar'd him to the field; both bravely fought; 
He more adroit disarm’d you; courteously 
Return’d the forfeit sword, which, so return’d, 
You did refuse to use against him more; 

And then, os says report, you parted friends. 
De Mon. When he disarm’d this curs’d, this 
worthless hand 

Of its most worthless weapon, he but spar'd 
From dcv’lish pride, which now derives a bliss 
In seeing mo thus fetter'd, sham’d, subjected 
With the vile favour of his poor forbearance; 
Whilst ho securely sits with gibing brow, 
And basely bates rne like a muzzled cur 
Who cannot turn again.— 

Until that day, till that accursed day, 

I knew not half the torment of this hell, 
Which burns within my breast. Heaven’s 
lightnings blast him! 

Jane. O this is horrible ! Forbear, forbear ! 
Lest heaven’s vengeance light upon thy head, 
For this most impious wish. 

De Mon. Then let it light. 

Torments more fell than I have felt already 
It cannot send. To be annihilated, 

What all men shrink from; to bo dust, be 
nothing, 

Were bliss to me, compar’d to what 1 am! 
Jane. O ! wouldst thou kill mo with these 
dreadful words ? 

Dc Mon. (raising his hands to heaven.) Let 
me but once upon his ruin look, 
Then close mine eyes for ever ! 

(Jane in great distress , staggers back , and 
supports herself upon the side scene. Dc 
Mon. alarmed, runs up to her with a softened 
voice.) 

Ha! how is this ? thou’rt ill; thou’rt very pale. 
What have 1 done to tlice ? Alas, alas ! 

I meant not to distress thee.—O my sister! 
Jane, (shaking her head.) I cannot speak 
to tliee. 

De Mtm. I have kilrd thee. 

Turn, turn thee not away! look on me still! 
Oh! droop not thus, my life, my pride, my 
sister; 

Look on me yet again. 

Jane. Thou too, De Monfort, 

In better days, were wont to be my pride. 

De Mon. I am & wretch, most wretched in 
myself, 

And still more wretched in tlic pain I give. 

O curse that villain! that detested villain! 
He has spread mis'ry o’er my fated life: 

He will undo us oil. 

Jane. 1’vo held my warfare through a 
troubled world, 

And borne with steady mind my share of ill; 
For then the helpmate of my toil wert thou. 
But now the wane of life comes darkly on, 
And hideous passion tears me from my heart, 
Blasting thy worth.—1 cannot strive with this, 
/y Mon. (affectionately.) What shall I do? 
Jane. Call up thy noble spirit; 

Rouse all the gen’rous energy of virtue; 


And with the strength of heaven-endued 
man, 

Repel the hideous foe. Be great; be valiant. 
O, if thou couldst! e’en shrouded as thou art 
In all the sad infirmities of nature, 

What a most noble creature wouldst lliou be ! 

De Mon. Ay, if I could: alas ! alas ! I can¬ 
not. 

Jane. Thou canst, thou mayst, thou wilt. 
We shall not part till I have turn’d thy soul. 

Enter Manuel. 

De Mon. 11a! some one enters. Where¬ 
fore com'st lliou hrre? 

Man. Count Frcberg waits your leisure. 

De Mon. (angrily.) Bo gone, be gone . 
I cannot sec him now. 

[Exit Manuel. 

Jane. Come to my closet; free from all in¬ 
trusion, 

I’ll school thee there; and thou again shnlt bo 
My willing pupil, and my gen'rnus friend, 
The noble Monfort 1 have lov’d so long, 

And must not, will not lose. 

De Mon. Do os thou wilt; I will not grieve 
tlicc more. [Exeunt. 


ACT III. 

ScElfK I*.— COUNTESS FREDERG’s DRESS¬ 
ING-ROOM. 

F.ntcr the Conntcssdispirited and out of humour, 
and throws herself into a choir: enter, by tho 
opposite side, Theresa. 

Ther. Madam, I am afraid you are unwell: 
What is the matter ? does your head ache ? 

Lady (peevishly.) No, 

'Tis not my head: concrrn thyself no more 
With what concerns not thee. 

Tkcr. Go you abroad to-night? 

Lady. Yes, tliinkest thou i'll stay and fret 
at home ? 

Ther. Then please to say what you would 
choose to wear 
One of your newest robes ? 

Lady. I hate them nil. • 

Tkcr. Surely that purple scarf became you 
well, 

With all those wreaths of richly hanging 
flowers. 

Did I not overhear them say, last night, 

As from the crowded ball-room ludicn past, 
How jz ay and handsome, in her costly dress, 
The Countess Freberg look'd ? 

fjady. Didst thou o’erhear it ? 

Ther. I did, and more than this. 

Lady. Well, all are not so greatly prejudic’d; 
All do not think me like a May-day queen, 
Which peasants deck in sport. 

•This scene has been very much altered from 
what it was in the former editions of this play, 
and scene fifth of the last net will bo found to bo 
almost entirely changed. These alterations, 
though of no groat importance, are, I hope, upon 
the whole, improvements. 
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Ther. 

Lady, (putting her handkerchief to her eyes.) 

E’en ray good lord, Therewu 
Ther. He said it but in jest. He loves you 
well. 

Lady. I know a a well as thou he loves me 
well; 

But what of that! he takes in me no pride: 
Elsewhere his praise and admiration go, 

And Jane Do Monfort is not mortal woman. 
Ther. The wondrous character this lady 
bears 

For worth and excellence : from early youth 
The friend and mother of her younger sisters, 
Now greatly married, as 1 have Iren told, 
Front ner most prudent care, inny well excuse 
The admiration of so good a man 
As my good master is. And then, dear Mad- 
am, 

1 must confess, when I myself did hear 
How she was come thro’ the rough winter's 
storm, 

To seek and comfort on unhappy brother, 

My heart beat kindly to her. 

luitlu. Ay, ay, there is a charm in this 1 find: 
But wherefore may she not have come as well 
Through wintry storms to seek a lover too? 
Ther. No, Madam, no, 1 could not think of 
this. 

Lady. That would reduce her in your eyes, 
mayhap, 

To woman's level.—Now I see ray vengeance! 
I'll tell it round that she is hither come, 
Under pretence of finding out Do Monfort, 
To meet with Rezcnvelt. When Frebcrg 
hears it, 

Twill help, I ween, to break this magick 
charm. 

Ther. And say what is not, Madam ? 

Lady. How canst thou know that I shall 
say what is not ? 

'Tie like enough 1 shall but speak the truth. 
Ther. Ah no! there is— 

Lady. Well, hold thyfoolish tongue. 
(Frcbcrg's voice is heard without. Jlflcr hesi¬ 
tating.) 

I pill not sec him now. [Exit. 

(Enter Freberg by the opposite side, pewsing 
on hastily.) 

Ther. Pardon, my lord; I fear you are in 
haste. 

Yet must 1 crave that you will give to mt 
The books my Lady mention’d to you: Bhe 
Has charg'd me to remind you. 

Freb. I’m in haste, (passing on.) 

Ther. Pray you, iny Lord: your Countess 
wants them much; 

The Lady Jane De Monfart ask'd them of her. 
Freh. (returning instantly.) Arc they for 
her? I knew not this before. 

I will, then, search them out immediately. 
There is nought good or precious in my keep¬ 
ing, 

That is not dearly honor'd by her use. 

Ther. My Lord, what would your gentle 
Countess say 

Jf she o'erheard her own request neglected. 


And who said this ? 


Until supported by a name more potent ? ' 
Freb. Think’st thou she is a fool, my good 
Theresa, # 

Vainly to please herself with childish thoughts 
Of matching what is matchless—Jane De 
Monfort ? 

Think’st thou she is a fool, and cannot see, 
That love and admiration often thrive 
Tho' far apart? 

(Re-enter Lady with great violence .> 
Lady. I am a fool, not to have seen (Ull well, 
That thy best pleasure in o'erraiing so 
This lofty stranger, is to humble me, 

And cast & darl^ning shadow o'er iny head. 
Ay, wherefore dost thou stare upon mo thus? 
Art thou oshom’d that I have thus surpris’d 
thee ? 

Well mayst thou l>c so! 

Freb, True; thou lightly say'si. 

Well may I be asliam’d: not for the praise * 
Which 1 have ever openly bestow'd 
On Monfort's noble sister; but that thus, 
Like a poor mean and jealous listener, 

She should be found, who is Count Freberg's 
wife. 

Isody. Oh I kid lost and ruin’d! hated, 
. scorn'd! (pretending to faint.) 
Freb. Alas, I’ve been too rough! 

(taking her hand and kissing it tenderly.). 
My gentle love! my own, my only love ! 

See, she revives again. How art thou, love ? 
Support her to her chamber, good Theresa. 

I’ll sit and watch by her. I've been too rough. 
[Exeunt Lady, supported by Freb. and Ther. 

SCENE II.— DE MONFOBT DISCOVERED 
SJTTINO BT A TABLE READING. AFTER 
A LITTLE TIME HE LAYS DOWN HIS 
BOOK, AND CONTINUES IN A THOUGHT¬ 
FUL POSTURE. 

Enter to him Jans Db Mon tort. 

Jane. Thanks, gentle brother.— 

0 ([Pointing to the book.) 

Thy willing mind has rightly been employ'd: 
Did not thy heart worm at tlie fair display 
Of peace and concord and forgiving love ? 
i)c Mon. I know reoentraent may to love be 
turn'd; 

Tho’ keen and lasting, into love as strong: 
And fiercest rivals in th’ ensanguin’d field 
Have cost their brandish’d weapons to tho 
ground, 

Joining their mailed breasts inclose embrace, 
With gen’routf impulse Ar d. 1 know right 
well w 

Tho darkest, fcllest wrongs have been forgiven 
Seventy times o'er from blessed heavenly 
love: 

I’ve heard of tilings liko these; I’ve heard 
and wept. 

But what is this to me ? 

Jane. m All, all, my brother! 

It bids thee too that noble precept learn, () 

To love thine enemy. 

De Mon. Th’ uplifted stroke that would a 
wretch destrov. 
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Gorg'd with my richest spoil, stain'd with my 
• blood, 

I would arrest, and cry Hold ! hold! have 
mercy.” 

But when the man most adverse to my nature; 
Who e'en from childhood hath, with rude 
malevolence, 

Withheld the fair respect all paid beside, 
Turning my very praise into derision; 

Who gulls and presses me where’er I go, 
Would claim the gen'rous feelings of my 
heart, 

Nature herself doth lift her voice aloud, 

And cries, “ It is impossible ! ” 

Jane, (shaking her head.) —Ah, Monfort, 
Monfort! 

De Mon. I can forgive th’ envenom’d rep¬ 
tile's sting, 

But hate his loathsome self. 

* Jane. And canst thou do no more for love 
of heaven ? 

De Mon. Alas! 1 cannot now so school my 
mind 

As holy men have taught, nor search it truly: 
But this, my Jane, I’ll do for love of thee; 
And more it is than crowns could win me to, 
Or any power but thine. I'll sec the man. 
Th’ indignant risings of abhorrent nature ; 
The stern contraction of my scowling brows, 
That, like the plant whose closing leaves do 
shrink 

At hostile touch, still knit at his approach ; 
The crooked curving lip, by instinct taught, 
In imitation of disgustful things. 

To pout and swell. I strictly will repress; 
Ana meet him witn a tamed countenance, 
E’en as a townsman, who would live at peace, 
And pay him the respect his station claims. 
J'll crave his pardon too for all offence 
My dark and wayward temper may have done. 
Nay more, I will confess myself his debtor 
For Uic forbearance 1 have curs’d so oft : 

Life spar'd by him, more horrid than the grave 
With all its dark corruption! This J’lf do. 
Will it suffice thee ? More than this I cannot. 

Jane. No more than this do I require of thee 
In outward act, tho' in thy heart, my friend, 
I hop’d a better change, and still will hope. 

I told thee Frebcrg had propos’d a meeting. 
De Mon. 1 know it well. 

Jane. And Rexenvelt consents. 

He meets you here; so far he shows respect. 
De Mon. Well, let it be; the sooner past the 
better. 

Jane. I'm glad to hear you say so, for, in 
truth, i 

He has propos’d for it an early hour. 

'Tis almost near his time; I came to tell you. 
De Moif. What, comes he here so soon? 
shame on his speed ! 

It is not decent thus to rush upon me. 

He loves the secret pleasure he will feel 
To see me thus subdu’d. * 

Jape. O say not so! he comes with heart 
sincere. 

De Mon. Could not meet elsewhere ? 
from home—i* the fields, 

* 12 


Where other men—must I alone receive him ? 
Where is your agent. Freberg, and his friends, 
That 1 must meet him here ? 

CWalks vp and down very murk disturbed.) 
Now didst thou say ?—how goes the hour ?— 
e’en now ! 

I would some other friend were first arriv'd. 
Jane. See, to thy wish come Freberg and 
his dame. 

De Mon. llis lady too! why comes he not 
alone ? 

Must all the world store upon our meeting ? 

Enter Count Fkkbkrg and his Countess. 

Freb. A happy morrow to my noble marquis 
And his most noble sister! 

Jane. Gen'rous Freberg, 

Your face, methinks, forebodes a happy morn, 
Open and cheerful. What of Rexenvelt ? 
bVeb. I left him at his home, prepar'd to 
follow: 

He’ll soon appear. (To Do Monfort.) And 
now, my worthy friend, 

Give me your hand; tins happy cliunge de¬ 
lights mo. 

(De Monfort gives him his hand coldly , and 
they walk to the bottom of the stage together , 
in earnest discourse , whilst Jane and the 
Counters remain in the front.) 

Lady. My dearest Madam, will you pardon 
me ? 

1 know Count Frebcrg’s bus’ness with De 
Mon fort, 

And had a strong desire to visit yon, 

So much I wish the honour of your friendship ; 
For he retains no secret from mine ear. 

Jane, (archly.) Knowing your prudence— 
You ore welcome, Madam; 

8o shall Count Freberg’s lady ever be. 

(Dc Monfort and Freberg. returning towards 
the front of the stage , still engaged in dis¬ 
course.) 

Freb. He is indeed a man, within whose 
breusl 

Firm rectitude and honour hold their scat, 
Tho’ unadorned with that dignity 
Which were their fittest garb. Now, on tny 
life! 

i know no truer heart than Rexenvelt. 

De Mon. Well, Freberg, well, there needs 
not all this pains 

To garnish out hia worth : let it suffice; 

I am resolv’d I will respect the man, 

As his fair station and repute demand. 
Methinks T ace not at your jolly feasts 
The youthful knight, who sung so pleasantly. 
Freb. A pleasant circumstance detains him, 
hence; 

Pleasant to those who love high geh’rous 
deeds 

Above the middle pitch of common minds; 
And, tho’ 1 have been sworn to secrecy, 

Yet must 1 tell it thro. 

This knight is near akin to Rexenvelt, 

To whom on old relation, short wliile dead, 

A good estate bequeathed, some leagues dis¬ 
tant. 
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Bat Rezcnvelt, now rich in fortune's store, 
Disdain'd the sordid love of further gain, 
And gcnronsly the rich licquest resign'd 
To tins young man, blood of the same degree 
To the deceas'd, and low in fortune’s gilts, 
Who is from hence to take possession of it: 
Was it not nobly done ? 

pc Mon. 'Twus right and honourable. 
This morning is oppressive, warm, and heavy: 
There hangs a foggy closeness in the air; 
Dost thou not feel it ? 

Freb. O no! to think upon a gen’rousdecd 
Expands my soul, and makes me lightly 
breathe. 

Dc Mon. Who gives the feast to-night? 
His name escapes me. 

You say I am invited 

Freb. Old Count Waterlan. 

In honour of your townsman's gen’rous gill, 
He spreads the board. 

De Mon. lie is too old to revel with the gay. 
Freb. But not too old is he to honour virtue. 
I shall partake of it with open soul; 

For, on my honest faith, of living men 
I know not one, for talents, honour, worth, 
That I should rank superiour to Rezcnvelt. 
De Mon. How virtuous he hath been in 
three short days! 

Freb. Nay. longer, Marquis ; but my friend¬ 
ship rests 

Upr-n the goml report of other men, 

Amu that lias told me much. 

(De Mon fort aside, going some steps hastily 
from Freberg, ami rending his cloak with 
agitation as hr. goes.) 

Would he were come ! by heaven I would lie 
were ! 

This fool besets me so.* 

(Suddenly correcting himself nnd joining the 
Ladies, if ho knee retired to the bottom of the. 
stage, he speaks to Countess Freberg with 
affected cheerfulness.) 

The sprightly dames of Amlierg rise by times, 
Untarnishd with the vigils of the night. 
La/ly. Praise us not rashly, tis not always 
• so. 

De Mon. He docs not rashly praise who 
praises you ; 

For he were dull indeed— 

(Stopping short, as if he heard something.) 
Ladu. How dull indeed? 

De Mon. I should have said—it has escap'd 
me now— 

(Listening again, ns if he heard something.) 
Jane. (to Do Mon.) What, hear you aught? 
De Mon. (hostile.) Tis nothing. 

Lady, (to De Mon.J Nay, do not let me 
lose it so, my Lord. 

Some fair one has bewitch’d your memory, 
And robs me of the half-form’d compliment. 
Jane. Half-utter’d praise is to tiic curious 
mind 

As to the eye half-veiled beauty is, 

More precious than the whole. Fray pardon 
him. 

Some one approaches. (Listening.) 

Freb. No, no, it is a servant who ascends; 


He will not come so soon. 

De Mon. (off his gyard.) Tis Rezcnvelt :* I 
heard his well-known fool, 

From the first staircase, mounting step by step. 

Freb. How quick an ear thou hast for dis¬ 
tant sound! 

I heard him not. 

(De Monfort looks embarrassed , and is silent.) 

Enter Rkzksvxlt. 

(Dc Mon fort, recovering himself, goes up to 

reeeire Rezcnvelt, who meets him with a 

cheerful countenance.) 

Dt Man. (to llcz.) I am, my Lord, beholden 
to you greatly. 

This ready visit makes me much your debtor. 

Hex. Turn may such debts between us, 
nohlc Marquis, 

Be oft incurr’d, and oilen paid again! 

(To Jane.) Madam, I am aevoted to your ser¬ 
vice, 

And cv’ry wish of yours commands Iny will. 
(To Countess.) l^idy, good morning. (Ttf 
Freb.) Well, my gentle friend. 

You see I have not linger'd long behind. 

Freb. No, thou art sooner tlian I look'd 
for Jiee. 

Rez. A willing heart adds feather to the 
heel, 

And makes the clown a winged Mercury. 

De Mon. Thun let me say, that, with a 
grateful mind, 

1 do receive these tokens of good will; 

And must regret, that, in my wayward moods, 
I have too ott forgot the due regard 
Your rank and tiuents claim. 

Hex. No, no, De Monfort, 

You have but rightly curb'd a wanton spirit, 
Which makes me too neglectful of respect. 
Let us be friends, and think of this no more. 

Freb. Ay, let it rest with the departed 
shades 

Of things which are no more; whilst lovely 
concord, 

Follow’d by friendship sweet,and firm esteem, 
Your future days enrich. O heavenly friend¬ 
ship ! 

Thou dost exalt the sluggish souls of men, 
By thee conjoin’d, to great and glorious deeds; 
As two dark clouds, when mix'd in middle 
air, 

The vivid lightning's flash, and roar sublime. 
Talk not of what is past, butfutnre lovo. 

De Mon. (with dignity.) No, Freberg, no, 
it must not. (To Kezcnvolt.J No, my 
Lord, 

I will not offer you an hand of concord, 

And poorly hide the motives which constrain 

• me. 

I would that, not alone, these present friends, 
But ev'ry soul in Amberg were assembled, 
That I, licfore them all, might here* declare 
I owe my spared lifo to your forbearance. 
(Holding out his hand.) Take this front one 
who boasts no feeling warmth. 

But never will deceive.' 

(Jane smiles upon De Monfort with, great ap - 
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% probation , and Rcxcnvelt runs up to him 
•with open amt.) 

Rez. Away with hands ! I’ll have thee to 
my breast. 

Thou art, upon my faith, a noble spirit! 

Dt Mon. (shrinking back from him.) Nay, 
if you please, i am not so prepar’d— 
My nature is of temp'raturc too cold— 

I pray you pardon me. (Jane’s countenance 
changes.) 

But take this nand, the token of respect} 

The token of a will inclin’d to concord} 

The token of a mind, that bears within 
A sense impressive of the debt it owes you: 
And cursed be its power, unnerv’d its strength, 
If e’er again it shall be lifted up 
To do you any harm. 

Rez. Well, be it so, De Monfort, I’m con¬ 
tented } 

I’ll take thy haud, since I can have no more, 
(Carelessly.) I take of worthy men whale’er 
they give. 

Their heart 1 gladly take, if not, their hand! 
If that too is withheld, a courteous word, 

Or the civility of placid looks: 

And. ife’en these are too great favours darn’d, 
’Faith, 1 can set me down contentedly 
With plain and homely greeting, or u God 
save ye !” 

De Mon. (asule t starting atony from him 
some inurs.) 

By the good light, he makes a jest of it! 
(Jane seems greatly distressat } and Fruberg 
endear ours to cheer her.) 

Freb. (to Jane.) Cheer up, my noble friend} 
nil will go well} 

For friendship is no plant of hasty growth. 
Tho’ rooted in esteem's deep soil, the alow 
And gradual culture of kind intercourse 
Must bring it to perfection. 

(To the Countess.) My love, the morning, now, 
is fur advanc’d} 

Our friends elsewhere expect us; take your 
leave. • 

Lady. (to Janr.p Fan;well, dear Madam, till 
the ev'mng hour. 

Freb. (to De Mon.) Good day, l)c Monfort. 

(To June.J Most devoutly yours. 
Rez. (to Freb.) Go not too last, for l will 
follow you. 

[Exkunt Frebcr g and his Lady. 
(7b Jane.) tho Lady Jane is yet a stranger 
here: 

She might, perhaps, in this your ancient city 
Find somewhat worth her notice. 


Jane. I thank you, Marquis, I am much 
engag’d; 

1 go not out to-day. 

Rez. l^ien fare ye well! 1 see I cannot now 
Be the proud man who shall oBcortyou’forth, 
And bIiow to all the world my proudest boast, 
The notice and n*spect of Jane De Monfort. 

De Mon. (aside impatiently.) He*says fare¬ 
well, and goes not! 

Jane, (to Rex.) You do me honour. 

Rez. Madam, adieu! (To Jane.) Good 
morning, noble Marquis. [Exit. 


(Jane and De Monfort look expressively to one 
another without speaking, and then Exxuht 
severally. 


ACT IV. 

SCENE I.-A HALL OR ANTE-CHAMBER, 

WITH THE FOLDING DOORS OF AN IN¬ 
NER APARTMENT OPEN, WHICH DIS¬ 
COVERS THE GUESTS RISING FROM A 
BANQUET. 

They enter and puss over the stage and 
Kxkust} and after them enter Rxzxmvelt 
and Fkf.bakg. 

Freb. Alas, my Rezenvelt! 

I vainly hop'd the hand of gentle peace, 
From this day’s reconciliation sprung, 

These rude unseemly jarring* had subdu’d} 
But 1 hove mark'd, e'en at the social board, 
Such looks, such words, such tones, such un¬ 
told things, 

Too plainly told, 'twixtyou and Monfort pass, 
That 1 must now dcspuur. 

Yet who could think, two minds so much re* 
fin’d, 

So near in excellence, should be remov’d, 

So far remov’d, in gen'rous sympathy ? 

Rez. Ay, far remov’d indeed ! 

Freb. And yet, metiiought, lie made a noble 
effort, 

And with a manly plainness bravely told 
The galling debt lie owes to your forbearance. 
Rez. ’Faith ! so he did, and so did 1 receive 

it; 

When, with spread arms, and heart e’en mov’d 
to tears, 

I frankly proffer’d him a friend’s embrace: 
And, 1 declare, huu lie as such receiv’d it, 

I from that very moment had forborne 
All opposition, pride-provoking iest, 
Contemning carelessness, and all offence} 
And had caress’d him as a worthy heart, 
From native weukness such indulgence* claim¬ 
ing. • 

But since he proudly thinks that cold respect, 
The formal lokens of his lordly favour, 

So precious an*, that ( would sue for them 
As lair distinction in the puhlick eye, 
Forgetting former wrongs, I spurn it all. 

And but tliat 1 do bear that noble woman, 
His worthy, liis incomparable sister, 

Such fix’d profound regard, 1 would expose 
him; 

And as a mighty bull, in senseless rage. 
Hous’d at the baiter's will, with wretched 
mgs 

Of ire-provoking scarlet, chafes anil bellows, 
I’d make him at small cost of paltry wit, 
With all his deep and manly faculties, 

Tlic scorn and laugh of foofs. 

Freb. For heaven’s sake, my friend, restrain 
your wrath ! 

For what has Monfort done of wrong to you, 
Or you to him, bating one foolish quarrel, 
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Which you confess from slight occasion rose, 
That in your breasts such dark resentment 
dwells, 

So fix'd, so hopeless ? 

Rex. O! from our youth ho has distin¬ 
guish'd me 

With ev’ry mark of hatred and disgust. 

For e’en in boyish sports I still oppos’d 
His proud pretensions to pre-eminence; 

Nor would 1 to his ripen'd greatness give 
That fulsome adulation of npplausc 
A senseless crowd bestow'd. Tho’ poor in 
fortune, 

I still would smile at vain-assuming wealth: 
But when unlook’d-for fate on me bestow’d 
Riches and splendour equal to his own, 

Tho’ I, in truth, despise such poor distinction, 
Feeling inclin'd to bo at peace with him, 
And with all men besides, 1 curb'd my spirit, 
And sought to soothe him. Then, with 
• spiteful rage, 

From small offence lie rear’d a quarrel with 
me, 

And dar’d me to the field. The rest you 
know. 

In short, I still have been th’ opposing rock, 
O’er which the stream of his o’erllowing 
pride 

Hath foam'd and fretted. Sec'st thou how 
it is ? 

freb. Too well I sec, and warn thee to be¬ 
ware. 

Such streams have oft, by swelling floods 
surcharg'd, 

Borne dowu, with sudden and impetuous 
force, 

The yet unshaken stone of opposition, 
Which had for ages stopp'd their flowing 
course. 

I pray thee, friend, beware. 

Rez. Thou canst not mean—he will not 
murder me? 

Freb. What a proud heart, \vith such dark 
passion toss'd, 

May, in the anguish of its thoughts, conceive, 
I will not dare to say. 

Rez. Ila, ha ! thou know’*^ him not. 

Full often have 1 mark'd it in his youth, 

And could have almost lov'd him for the 
weakness: 

He’s form’d with such antipathy, by native, 
To all infliction of corporeal pain, 

To wounding life, e’en to the sight of blood, 
He cannot it he would. 

Freb. Then fy upon theo ! 

It is not gen’rous to provoke him thus. 

But let us part: we’ll talk of this again. 
Something approaches.—We are here too 
long. 

Rez. Well, then, to-morrow I’ll attend your 
call. 

Here lies my way. Good night. [Exit. 

Enter Cohrad. 

Con. Forgive, I pray, my Lord, a stranger's 
boldness. 

I have presum'd to wait your leisure here, 


Though at so late an hour. # 

Fra). But who art thon ? 

Con. My name is Conrad, Sir, 

A humble suitor to your honour’s goodness, 
Who is the more embolden'd to presume, 

In that De Monfort’s brave ana noble Mar- 
ouis 

Is so much fam'd for good and gen’rous deeds. 
Freb. You are mistaken, 1 am not the man. 
Con. Then, pardon me: I thought I could 
not err; 

That mien so dignified, that piercing eye 
Assur'd me it was he. 

Freb. My name is not De Monfort, courte¬ 
ous stranger; 

But, if you have a favour to request, 

1 may, with him, perhaps, befriend your suit. 
Con. 1 thank your honour, but 1 have a 
friend 

Who will commend me to De Monfort's fa¬ 
vour : 

The Marquis Rezcnvclt has known me long, 
Who, says report, will soon become his broth¬ 
er. 

Freb. If thou wouldst seek thy ruin from 
De Monfort, 

The name of Rczcnvelt employ, and prosper; 
But, if aught good, use any name but his. 
Con. How may this be ? 

Freb. 1 cannot now explain. 

Early to-morrow call upon Count Frobcrg; 

So am I coll'd, each burgher knows my 
house, 

And there instruct me how to do you service. 
Good-night. [Exit. 

Con. {alone.) Well, this mistake may be of 
service to me: 

And yet my bus’uess I will not unfold 
To tnis nuld, ready, promise-making cour¬ 
tier; 

I’ve been by such too ofl deceiv’d already. 
But if such violent enmity exists 
Bctwcep De Monfort ana this Kexenvolt, 
He'll prove my advocate by opposition. 

For if De Monfort would reject my suit, 
Being the man whom Kezenvelt esteems, 
Being the man he hates, a cord as strong, 
Will lie not favour me ? I’ll think of this. 

[Exit. 

Scene II.—▲ lower apartmemt in Je¬ 
rome’s HOUSE, WITH A WIDE POLDINQ 
GLASS DOOR, LOOKINQ INTO A GARDEN, 
WHERE THE TREES AND SHRUBS ARE 
BROWN AND LEAPLESS. 

Enter De MowroRT with a thoughtful frowning 
aspect, and paces slowly across the stage, 
Jerome following behind him, with a timid 
step. De Monfort hearing him, turns suddenly 
about. 

De Moq. {angrily. J Who follows mo to this 
sequestcr’a room ? 

Jer. I have presum'd, my Lord. ’Tisq>me« 
what late : 

I am inform'd you cat at home to-night; 

Here is a list of all the dainty fare 
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lS^ busy search has folrnd; please to peruse 
• it. 

De Mon. Leave me? begone! Put hem¬ 
lock in thy soup, 

Or deadly night-shade, or rank hellebore, 

And I will mess upon it 

Jer. Heaven forbid! 

Your honour’s life is all too precioun, sure— 
De Mon. (sternly.) Did I not say l gone ? 
Jer. Pardon, my Lord, I'm old, and oft for¬ 
get. [Exit. 

Dt Mon. (looking after Arm, as \f his heart 
smote him.) Why will they thus 
mistime their foolish zeal, 

That I must be so stern ? 

O, that 1 were upon some desert coast! 
Where howling tempests and the lashing tide 
Would stun me into deep and senseless quiet; 
As tlie storm-beaten traveler droops hie head, 
In heavy, dull, lclhargick weariness, 

And, 'midst the roar of jarring elements, 
Sleeps to awoke no more. 

What am 1 grown ? all tilings are hateful to 
me. 

Enter Manuel. 

(Stamping toith his foot.) Who bids thee 
break upon my privacy ? 

Man. Nay, good my Lord! I heard you 
speak aloud, 

And dreamt not, surely, that you were alone. 
Dt Mon. What, dost thou watch, and pin 
thine ears to holes, 

To catch those exclamations of the soul, 
Which heaven alone should hear? Who 
hir'd thee, pray ? 

Who basely hir’d tliee for a task like this ? 
Man. My Lord, 1 cannot hold. For fifteen 
years, 

Long-troubled years, I have your servant been, 
Norliath the proudest lord in all the realm, 
With firmer, with more honourable faith 
His sov’reign serv’d, than I have scr\p d you; 
But if my honesty is doubted now, 

Let him who is more faithful take my place, 
And serve you liettcr. 

Dt Mon. Well, be it as thou wilL Away 
with thee! 

Thy loud-mouth’d boasting is no rule for me 
To judge thy merit by. 

Enter Jkkome hastily, and pulls Mahuel away. 

Jer. Come, Manuel, come away; thou art 
not wise. 

The stranger must depart and come again, 
For now his honour will not be disturb'd. 

[Exit Manuel sulkily. 
De Moq. A stranger soid’st thou ? 

(Drops his handkerchief.) 
Jer. I did, good Sir, but he shall go away; 
You shall not be disturb’d. 

(Stooping to lift the handkerchief.) 
You have dropp’d somewhat. 
J)fi Mon. (preventing him.) Nay, do not 
stoop, my friend! 1 pray thee not! 
Thou art too old to stoop.— 

I’m much indebted to thee.—Take this ring— 


l love thee better than I seem to do. 

I pray thee do it—thank me not.—What 
strangeT? 

Jer. A man who docs moat earnestly entreat 
To see your honour; but 1 know him not. 

De Mon. Then let him enter. 

[Exit Jerome. 

A pause. Enter Conrad. 

De Mon. You are the stronger who would 
speak with me ? 

Con. I am so far unfortunate, my Lord, 
That, though my fortune on your favour hangs, 
1 am to you a stranger. 

De Mon. IIow may this be ? What can I do 
for you ? 

Con. Since thus your Lordship docs so 
frankly ask, 

The tiresome! preface of apology 
1 will forbear, and tell my tale at once.— 

In plodding drudgery I’ve spent my youth, 

A careful penman in another’s office ; 

And now, my muster and employer dead, 
They seek to set a stripling o'er my head, 
And leave me on to drudge, e’en to old age, 
Because I have no friend to take my part. 

It is an office in your native town, 

For J am come from thence, and 1 am told 
You can procure it for me. Thus, my Lord, 
From the repute of goodness which you bear, 
1 have presum'd to bog. 

De Mon. They liave befool’d thee with a 
false report. 

Con, Alas ! I see it is in vain to plead. 
Your mind is prepossess’d against a wretch, 
Who has, unfortunately forliis weal, 
Offended the revengeful Jlezcnvelt. 

De Mon. Wliat dost thou say ? 

Con. What I, perhaps, had better leave un¬ 
said. 

Who will believe my wrongs if I complain ? 

1 am a stranger, Rezenvelt my foe, 

Who will bid ievc my wrongs ? 

De Mon. (eagerly catching linn by the coat.) 

1 will believe them ! 
Though they were base as basest, vilest deeds, 
In ancient record told, I would believe them! 
IA't not the smallest atom of unwortiiiness 
That he has put upon thee be conceal'd. 
Speak boldly, tell it all; for, by the light! 

I’ll be thy friend, I’ll be thy wannest friend, 
If ho has done thee wrong. 

Con. Nay, pardon me, it were not well ad- 
visd, 

If I should spook so freely of llie man 
Who will so soon your nearest kinsman be. 
De Mon. Wliat canst thou mean by this? 
Con. That Marquis Rezenvelt 

Has pledg’d his faith unto your noble sister, 
And soon will be the husband of her choice. 
So 1 am told, and so the world believes. 

De Mon. ’Tis false ! ’tis basely false » 
What wretch could drop from his envenom’d 
tongue 

A tale so damn’d ?—It chokes my breath— 
(stamping with his foot.) Wliat wretch did 
tell it thee ? 
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Can. Nay, every one with whom I have 
convers’d 

Has held die same discourse. I judge it not. 
But you, iny Lord, who with the laxly dwell, 
You best can tell what lier deportment speaks; 
Wliethcr her conduct and unguarded words 
Belie such rumour. 

(Do Monfort pauses, staggers baclneards , and 
sinlm into a rJiair ; then starting up hastily.) 
De Mon. Where am I now ? ’midst all the 
cursed thoughts, 

That on my soul like slinging scorpions 
prey’d, 

This never came before-Oh, if it be ! 

The thought will drive mo mod.—Was it for 
this 

She urg'd her warm request on bended knee? 
Alas! I wept, and thought of sister’s love, 

No damned love like this. 

Fell devil! *tis holl itself has lent dice aid 
To work such sorcery ! (Pauses.) I’ll not be¬ 
lieve it, 

I iiiust have proof clear as the noon-day sun 
For such foul charge as diis! Who waits with¬ 
out? 

(Parrs up and down,furiously agitated.) 
Con. (aside.) What have I done ? I’ve car¬ 
ried this too fur. 

I’ve rous'd a fierce ungovernable madman. 
Enter Jkkomk. 

De Mon. (in a loud angry voice.) Where 
did she go. at such un early hour, 
And with such slight attendance ? 

Jtr. Of whom inquires your honour ? 

Dt Mon. Why, of your lady. Suid 1 not 
my sister ? 

Jer. The Lady Jane, your sister? 

Dc Mon. (in a faltering voire.) Yes, I did 
call her ho. 

Jer. In truUi, I cannot toll you where she 
went. 

E’en now, from die short be«*chen walk hard 

I saw her through the garden-gate return. 

The Marquis Rosen veil, and Frcberg’s Count- 
t ess, 

An* in her company. This way they come, 
As being nearer to the back Apartments; 

Dul I shall stop them if it be your will, 

And bid them enter here. 

I)c Mon. No, stop diem not. I will remain 
unseen, * 

And mark them as they pass. Draw back a 
little. 

(Conrad sr.etnsalartned,and strals off unnoticed. 
De Moufort grasps Jerome tightly by the 
hand, and drawing bark with him two or 
three, steps, not to hr seen from the garden, 
waits in silence , with his eyes fixed on the 
glass door.) 

Dt Mon. 1 hear their footsteps on du» grat¬ 
ing sand: 

How like the croaking of a carrion bird, 

That hateful voice sounds to die distant ear! 
And now she Speaks —her voice sounds chcer- 
ly too— 

Curs’d be their mirth!— 


Now, now, they conn*; keep closer still! k«4p 
steady ! 

(Taking hold of Jerome with both hands.) 
Jer. My Lord, you tremble much. 

De Mon. What, do I shake ? 

Jer. You do, in truth, and your teeth chat¬ 
ter too. 

De Mon. See ! see they come ! he strutting 
by her side. 

(Jane, Rcxenvclt, and Countess Frcberg ap¬ 
pear through the glass door, pursuing their 
way up a short walk leading to the other 
wing of the house.) 

See. his audacious face he turns to hers; 
Utt’ring widi confidence some nauseous iesL 
And she endures it too—Oh! this looks vit*!y! 
11a! mark that courteous motion of his arm— 
What does he mean ?—he dares not take her 
hand! 

(Pauses and looks eagerly.) By heaven and 
hell lie does! 

(Letting go his hold of Jerome, he. throws out 
his luiails vehemently, ami thereby pushes him 

3 gainst the scene.) 

cr. Oh! I niu stunn’d ! my head is crock’d 
in twnin: 

Your honour docs forget how old I am. 

De Moa. Well, well, the wall is harder than 
I wist. 

Begone, and whine within. 

[Exit Jerome, with a sad rueful countenance. 
(De Monfort comes forteard to the. front of the 
stage, anti makes a long ptiusc , expressive of 
great agony of mind.) 

It must be so: each passing circumstance; 
Her hasty journey here; her keen distress 
Whene’er my soul’s abhorrence I express’d; 
Ay, and that damned reconciliation, 

With tears extorted from me: Oh, too well! 
All, all too well bespeak the sliameful talc. 

I should have thought of heaven and hell 
conjoin’d, 

The morning star mixed with infernal fire, 
Ere I hod thought of tliis— 

Hell’s blackest mogick, in the midnight hour, 
With horrid sjiells and incantation cure, 

Such combination opposite, unseemly, 

Of fair and loathsome, excellent and base, 

Did ne’er jiroduco—But every thing is possi- 

So as it may my misery eulianco ! 

Oh! I did love her wiUi such pride of soul! 
When other men, in gay pursuit of love, 

Each beauty follow’d, by her side I stay’d; 
Far prouder of a brother's station there, 

Than all the favours favour’d lovers boast. 

We quarrel'd once, and when I could no more 
The alter’d coldnctw of her eye endure, 

1 slipp'd o’tin-loe to her chambcr-Gnor; 

And when she ask’d who gently knock’d— 
Oh! oh • 

Who coiild have thought of this ? 

(Throws himself into a chair, covers his face 
with his hand, anti bursts into tears. After 
some time he starts up from his seatfuriJusly.) 
Hell's direst torment seize the infernal villain! 
Detested of my soul! 1 will have vengeance! 
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l^Vuih thy swelling pride—I’ll still thy 
vaunting— , 

1*11 do a deed of blood !—Why shrink I thus ? 
If, by some spell or m&gick sympathy. 
Piercing the lifeless figure on that wall 
Could pierce his bosom too, would 1 not cast 
it ? (Throwing a dagger against die 
wall.) 

Shall groans and blood affright me ? No, I'll 
do it. 

Tho* gasping life beneath my pressure heav'd, 
And my soul shudder'd at tne horrid brink, 

1 would not flinch.—Fyo, this recoiling nature! 
O that his sever’d limbs were strew’d in air, 
So as I saw it not! 


Enter Rrxkuvej.t behind from the glass door. 
Dk Monfort turns round, and ou seeing him 
starts back, then drawing his sword, rushes 
. furiously upon him. 

Detested robber! now all forms are over j 
Now open viliany, now open hate ! 

Defencl thy life! 

Rez. De Monfort, thou art mad. 

De Mtm. Speak not, but draw. Now for tliy 
hated life! 

(They fight: Rrzenvclt parries his thrusts with 
great skill, and at Iasi disarms him.) 

Then take my life, black fiend, for hell assists 
thee. 

Rez. No, Monfort, but I’ll take away your 
sword, 

Not as a mark of disrespect to you, 

But for your safely. By to-morrow's eve 
I’ll call on you myself and give it hock*, 

And then, if I am charg'd with any wrong, 
I’ll justify myself. Farewell, strange man ! 

[Exit. 

(De Monfort stands for some time quite mo¬ 
tionless, like one stupified. Enters to him a 
8orvant: he starts.) 

De Mon. 11a ! who art thou ? 

Her. 'Tis I, an’ please your honour. 

De Mon. (staring wildly at him.) Who art 
thou ? 

Srr. Your servant Jacques. 

De Mon. Indeed f knew thee not 

Leave me, and when Rezenvelt is gone, 
Return and let me know. 

Ser. He’s gone already. 

De Mon. How! is he gone so soon ? 

Her. liis servant told me, 

He was in haste to go; as night comes on, 
And at the ev’ning hour he purposes 
To visit some old friend, whose lonely man¬ 
sion 

Stands a short mile beyond the farther wood, 
In which a convent is of holy Nuns 
Who chaunt this night a requiem to the soul 
Of a departed lister. For so well 
He loves such solemn rausick, he has order'd 
HU horses onward by the usual road, 
Meaning on foot to cross the wood alone. 

So says liis knave. Good may it do him, sooth! 
I would not walk thro’ those wild dells alone 
For all hU wealth. For there, as I have heard, 
Foul murders have been done, and ravens 
rcream; 


And things unearthly, stalking through the 
night, 

Have scar'd the lonely trav’llrrfrom liis wits. 

(De Monfort stands fixed in thought.) 
I’ve ta’cn your more, on' please you, lionl her 
field, 

And wait your farther orders. 

(De Monfort herds him not.) 
Her hoofs are sound, and where tlie saddle 
gall'd, 

Begins to mend. What further must be done ? 

(Dp Monfort still herds him not.) 
His honour heeds me not. Why should I stay ? 
De Mon. ( eagerly , as he is going.) He goes 
alone, saidst thou ? 

Ser. His servant told me so. 

De Man. And at what hour? 

Ser. He ’parts from Amberg by the fall of 
eve. 

Save you, my Lord! how chang'd your counl’- 
naiice is! 

Are you not well ? 

De Mtm. Yes, I am well: liegonc, 

And wait my orders by the city wall: 

I’ll that way bend, and njienk to thee again. 

[Exit Her rant. 

(De Monfort walks rapidly two or three times 
across the stage ; thro senes his dagger frttm 
the wait ; looks steadfastly at its /win!, atul 
Exit hastily.) 

SCENE III.-MOONLIGHT. \ WILD 1‘ATll 

IN A WOOD, HHADRD WITH TRKKH. 

Enter Dk Monkoiit, with a strong expression 
of disquiet, mixed with fesr, upon liis face, 
looking behind him, and bonding his ear to the 
ground, as if lie listened to something. 

De Mon. How hollow groans the earth be¬ 
neath my trend! 

Is there nn echo lien* ? Mellnnks it sounds 
As tho* some heavy footstep follow'd me. 

I will advance no farther. 

Deep settled shadows rest across the path, 
And thickly-tangled boughs o'erliang this 
spot. 

O that a tenfold gloom did cover it! 

That 'midst the murky darkness I might 
strike; 

As in the wild confusion of a dream, 

Things horrid, bloody, terrible do |>oms, 

As tho’ they pass'd not; nor impress the inind 
With the fix'd clearness of reality. 

(Jin owl is heard screaming near him.) 
(Starting.) What sound is thut? 

(listens, and die owl cries again.) 
It is the screech-owl’s cry. 

Foul bird of night! what spirit guides thee 
here ? 

Art thou instinctive drawn to scenes of hor- 
rour ? 

I’ve heard of this. (Pauses anti listens.) 
How those fall'll leaves so rustle on the path, 
With whisp’ring noise, as tho* the earth around 
me 

Did utter secret things ! 

The distant river too, bears to mine car 
A dismal wailing. O mysterious night! 
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Thou art not silent; many tongues hast thou. 
A distant gaih'ring blast sounds thro' the 

wood, 

And dark clouds fleetly hasten o’er the sky: 
O! that a storm would rise, a raging storm; 
Amidst the roar of warring elements 
I d lilt my hand and strike! but this pole light, 
The calm distinctness of each stilly tiling, 

Is terrible. (Starting.) Footsteps ore near— 
He comes! he comes! I’ll watcli him farther 
on— 

1 cannot do it here. [Exit. 

Enter Keren vk.lt, and continues his way slowly 
from the bottom of the stago : as he advances 
to the front, the owl screams, he stops and lis¬ 
tens, and the owl screams again. 

Rcz. Ila! does tlic night-bird greet me on 
my way ? 

How much his hooting is in harmony 
With such a scene os mis! 1 like it well. 

Oft when a boy, ict the still twilight hour, 
I’ve leant my back against some knotted oak, 
And loudly mimick'd him, till to my call 
He answer would return, and, thro’ the gloom, 
We friendly converse held. 

Between me and the star-bespangled sky, 
Those aged oaks their crossing branches wave, 
And thro’ them looks the pale and placid 
moon. 

How like a crocodile, or winged snako, 

Yon sailing cloud bears on its dusky length! 
And now transformed by the passing wind, 
Methiuks it seems a flying Pegasus. 

Ay, but a shapeless band of blacker hue 
Come swiftly after.— 

A hollow inurm'ring wind sounds thro’ the 
trees; 

1 hear it from afar; this bodes a storm. 

I must not lingrr here— 

(A Ml heard at some distance.) 
The convent bell. 

’Tis distant still: it tells their hour of prayer. 
It sends a solemn sound upon tin* breeze, 
That, to a fearful superstitious mind, 

In such a scene, would like a death-knell 
• come. [Exit. 


- a 

ACT V. 

Scene I. —the inside op a convene 

CHAPEL, OP OLD GOTHIC ARCHITEC¬ 
TURE, ALMOST DARE: TWO TORCHES 
ONLY ARE SEEN AT A DISTANCE, 
BURNING OVER A NEWLY-COVERED* 
GRAVE. LIGHTNING IS SEEN PLASHING 
THROUGH THE WINDOWS, AND THUN¬ 
DER HEARD, WITH THE SOUND OF 
WIND BEATING UPON THE BUILDING. 

*1 have put above ntwly-covered instead of 
now -made grave, as it stands in the former edi¬ 
tions, because I wish not to give the idea of a 
funeral procession, bat merely that of a hymn or 
requiem sung over the grave of a person who has 
been recently buried. 


Enter t^o Monks. 

1st Monk. The stoftn increases: hark how 
dismally 

It howls along the cloisters. How goes time ? 
2 d Monk. It is the hour: I hear them near 
at hand: 

And when the solemn requiem has been sung 
For the deported sister, we’ll retire. 

Yet, should this tempest still more violent 
grow, 

We’ll beg n friendly shelter till the morn. 

1st Monk. See, tnc procession enters: let 
us join. 

(The organ strikes up a solemn, prelude.) 
F.nter a procession of Nuns, with the Abbess, 
bearing torches. After compassing the grave 
twice, and remaining there some time, the 
organ plays a grand dirgo, whilst they stand 
round the grave. 

SONG BY THE NUN8. 

Departed soul, whose poor remains 
This hallow’d lowly grave contains; 

Whoso passing storm of life is o’er, 

Whose pains and sorrows are no more ; 

Blcss’d be thou with the bleat'd above ! 

Where oil is joy, and purity, and love. 

Let HIM, in might and mercy droad, 

Lord of the living and tho dead ; 

In whom the stars of heav’n rejoice, 

And the ocean lifts its voice; 

Thy spint r purified, to glory raise, 

To sing with holy saints bis everlasting praise ! 

Departed soul, who in this earthly scene 
Hast our lowly sister been, 

Swift be thy way to where the blessed dwell! 
Until we meet thee there, fiircwel)! farewell! 



Enter a young Pensioner, with a wild terrified 
look, ncr hair and dress all scattored, and 
rushes forward amongst them. 

Abb.' Why com’st thou here, withsaehdis¬ 
order'd looks, 

To break upon our sad solemnity ? 

Pm. Oh! I did hear thro’ the receding 
bloat, 

Such horrid cries! they mode my blood run 
chill. 

Alb. ’Tis but tho varied voices of the storm, 
Which many times will sound like distant 
screams: 

It has deceiv’d thee. 

Pen. O no, for twice it call'd, so loudly 
call'd, 

With horrid strength, beyond the pitch of na¬ 
ture; 

And Murder! murder! was the dreadful cry. 
A third time it return’d with feeble strength, 
But o'the sudden ceas'd, as tho’ the worda 
Were smother'd rudely in the grappled throat, 
And nil was still again, save the wild blast 
Which at a distance growl'd— 

Oh! it will never from my mind depart ? 
That dreadful cry, all iVthe instant still’d: 
For then, so near, some horrid deed was done, 
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Mb. 



none to rescue 

Where didst thcli hear it ? 

Pen. \ In the higher cells, 

As now a window, open'd bj the storm, 

1 did attempt to close. 

1st Monk . 1 wish our brother Bernard were 
arriv’d; 

He is upon his way. 

Mb. Be not alarm’d; it still may be decep¬ 
tion. 

’Tis meet we finish our solemnity, 

Nor show neglect unto the honour’d dead. 
(Gives a sign, and the organ plays again: just 
as it ceases a loud knocking is heard without.) 
Abb. Ha! who may this be ? hush ! 

(knocking heard again.) 
2d Monk. It is the knock of one in furious 
haste. 

Hush ! hush ! What footsteps come ? Ha ! 
brother Bernard. 

Enter Bkkicaiid bearing a lantern. 

1st Monk. See, what a look he wears of 
stiffen'd fear ! 

Where hast thou been, good brother ? 

Bern. I’ve seen a horrid sight! 

(All gathering round hint and sneaking at once.) 

What hunt thou seen ? 
Bern. As on I hasten’d, bearing thus my 
light, 

Across the path, not fifty paces off, 

I saw a murder'd corse, stretch'd on his back, 
Smear’d with new blood, as tho’ but newly 
■loin. 

Abb. A man or fooman won’t ? 

Bern. A man, a man! 

Abb. Didst thou examine if within its breast 
There yet were lodg’d aome small remains of 
life? 

Was it quite dead? 

Bern. Nought in the grave is deader. 
I look'd but once, vet life did never lodge 
In any form so laid.— 

A chilly horrour seiz'd me, and I fled* 

1st Monk. And does the face seem all un¬ 
known to thee ? 

Bern. Tho face ! 1 would not on tho face 
have look’d 

For e’en a kingdom's wealth, for all the world! 
O no ! the bloody neck, tho bloody neck ! 
(Shaking his head and shuddering with hor¬ 
rour. Loud knocking heard without.) 

Sist. Good mercy ! who comes next ? 

Bern. Not far behind 

I left our brother Thomas on the road; 

But then he did repent him as he went, 

And threaten'd to return. 

2d Monk. See, here he comes. 

• 

Enter Brother Thomas, with a wild terrified 

look. 

• 1 st Monk. How wild he looks ! m 

Bern, (going up to him eagerly.) What, 
hast thou seen it too ? 

Tnom. Yes. yes! it glar'd upon me as it 
pass’d. • 

Bern. What glar’d upon thee ? 

13 


(All gathering round Thomas, and speaking at 
once.) 

O ! what hast thou seen ? 
Thom. As, striving with the blast, 1 onward 
cam*', 

Turning my feeble lantern from the wind, 

Its light upon a dreadful visage gleam'd, 
Which paus’d and look'd upon me as it pass'd. 
But such a look, such wildness of despair, 
Such horrour-strain'd features, never yet 
Did earthly visage show. 1 shrunk and shud- 
der'd. 

If a damn’d spirit may to earth return, 

I’ve seen it. 

Bern. Was there any blood upon it? 

Thom. Nay, as it pass'd, 1 did not see its 
form; 

Nought but the horrid face. 

Bern. It is the murderer. 

1st Monk. What way went it? 

Thom. I durst not look till 1 had pass'd it 
far. 

Then turning round, upon the rising bank, 

J saw, between me and the paly skv, 

A duskv form, tossing and agitated. 

1 stopp'd to mark it;out, in truth, 1 found 
’Twos but a sapling bending to the wind, 
And so J onward hied, and look’d no more. 
1st Monk. But we must look lo’t; we must 
follow it: 

Our duty so commands. (To ‘2// Monk.) Will 
you go, brother? 

(To Bernard.) And you, good Bernard? 

Bern. if I needs must go. 

1st Monk. Come, we must all go. * 

Abb. Heaven be with you, then! 

[Exicust Monks. 
Pen. Amen ! amen ! Good heaven be with 
tis all! 

O what [> dreadful night! 

Abb. Daughters, retire: peace to the peace- 
ful dead ! 

Our solemn ceremony now is finish’d. 

[Exkunt. 

Scene II.—a large room in the con¬ 
vert, VERT DARE. 

9 • 

Enter the Abbess, Young Pensioner bearing a 
light, and several Nuns; she set-down the 
light on a tabic at tho bottom of the stage, so 
that the room is still very gloomy. 

Alib. They have been longer absent than I 
thought; 

1 fear he has escap’d them. 

1st Nun. Heaven forbid ! 

Pen. No, no, found out foul murder ever is, 
And the foul murd'rer too. 

2d Nun. The good Saint Francis will di¬ 
rect their search; 

The blood so near this holy convent shed 
For threefold vengeance calls. 

Abb. I hear a noise within the inner court— 
They arc return’d; (listening ;) and Bernard’s 
voice I hear: 

They are return'd. 

Pen. Why do 1 tremble so ? 

It is not I who ought to tremble thus. 
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2d JYWw. I hear them at the door, 

Bern, {without.) Open the door, I pray 
thee, brother Thomas; 

I cannot now unhand the prisoner. 

{AU, speak together, shrinking hack from the 
door, and staring upon one another.) 
He is with them ! 

{A folding door at the bottom of the stage is 
opened, and enter Bernard, Thomas, and 
the other two Monks, carrying lanterns in 
their hands , and bringing in Dc Monfort. 
They are likewise followed by other Monks. 
As they lead forward Dc Monfort, the light 
is turned away, so that he is seen obscurely ; 
but when they come to the front of the stage t 
they turn the light side of their lanterns on 
him at once, and his face is seen in all the 
strengthened horrour of despair, with his 
hands and clothes bloody. 

(Abbess and Nuns speak at once, and start 
back.) Holy saints be with us ! 
Bern. (to Aob.) Behold the man of blood ! 
Abb. Or misery too; I cannot look upon him. 
Bern, {to Aims.) Nay, holy sisters, turn 
not thus away. 

Speak to him, if, perchance, he will regard 
you: 

For from his mouth wc have no utt’rancc 
heard, 

Save one deep groan and smother'd exclama¬ 
tion, 

When first we seiz'd him. 

Abb. {to De Mon.) Most miserable man, 
how art thou thus ? (Pauses.) 

Thy tongue is silent, but those bloody hands 

Do witness horrid tilings. What is thy 
name ? 

De Mon. {roused , looks steadfastly at the 
Abbess for some time, then speaking 
in a short hurried voice.) I have no 
name. 

Abb. {to Bern.) Do it thyself; I’ll speak to 
him no more. 

Pen. O holy saints! that this should be the 
man 

Who did against his fellow lift the stroke, 

Whilst he so loudly call'd.— 

Still in my ears it rings : O murder ! murder! 
De Mon. {starting.) He calfs again ! 

Pen. No, he did call, but now his voice is 
■till’d. 

Ti* past. » 

De Mon. ’Tis past. 

Pen. Yes, it is past! art thou not he who 
did it ? 

(De Monfort utters a deep groan, and is sup¬ 
ported from falling by the Monks. A noise 
is heard without.) 

Abb. What noise is this of heavy lumb’ring 
■tens, 

Like men who with a weighty burden come ? 
Bern. It is the body : 1 have orders given 

That here it should be laid. 

(Enter men, bearing the body of Rezenvelt, co¬ 
vered with a white cloth, and set it down in 
the middle qf the room: they then uncover it. 
De Monfort stands fixed and motionless 


with horrour, onli that a sudden smv^ng 
seems to pass ovcl him when they uncover 
the corpse. 'The Abbess and Nuns shrink 
back and retire to some distance , all the rest 
fixing their eyes steadfastly upon De Mon¬ 
fort. A long pause.) 

Bern, (to De Mon.) Scc'st thou that life¬ 
less corpse, those bloody wounds ? 

Bee how be lies, who but so shortly since 

A living creature was, with all the powers 

Of sense, and motion, and huinanity ! 

Oh ! what a heart had lie who did tnis deed ! 
1st Monk, (looking at the body.) How hard 
those teeth against the lips are 
press'd, 

As tho’ he struggled still! 

2d Monk. The hands, too, clench'd: the 
lost efforts of nature. 

(Dc Monfort still stands motionless. Broth¬ 
er Thomas then goes to the body, and raising 
up the head a little, turns it towards De 
Monfort.) 

Thom. Kuow'st thou this ghastly face ? 

De Mon. {putting his hands before his face 
in violent perturbation.) Oh do not! 
do not! Veil it from my sight! 

Put me to any agony blit this ! 

Thom. lie ! dost thou then confess the 
dreadful deed ? 

Hast thou against the laws of awful heav’n 

Such horrid murder done ? What fiend could 
tempt thee ? 

{Pauses and looks steadfastly at De Monfort.) 
De Mon. I hear thy words, but do not hear 
their sense— 

Hast thou not covered it ? 

Bern, {to Thom.) Forbear, my brother, for 
thou see'st right well 

He is not in a state to answer tlieo. 

Let us retire and leave him for a while. 

These windows are with iron grated o’er; 

Ho is secur’d, and other duty calls. 

Thom. Then let it bo. 

Bern, (to Monks, fyc.) Come, let us all de¬ 
part. 

(Exxunt Abbess and Nuns, followed by the 
Monks. One Monk lingering a lit¬ 
tle behind.) 


De Mon. All gone ! {Perceiving the Monk.) 
O stay thou here ! 

Monk. It must not be. 

De Mon. I'll give thee gold; I’ll make 
thee rich in gold, 

If thou wilt stay e’en out a little while. 

Monk. 1 must not, must not stay. 

De Mon. I do conjure thee! 

Monk. 1 dare not stay with thee. (Goingi) 

De Mon. And wilt uiou go ? 

. (Catching hold of Aim eagerly.) 

O ! throw th v cloak upon this grisly form T 

The unclos'd eyes do store upon me still. 

O do not leave mo thus! 

[Monk covers the body, and Exit 

De Mon. {alone, looking at the eoveredjwdy , 
but at a distance.) Alone with thee t 
but thou art nothing now. 
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•*TO‘do 


ne, 'tii number*dlwith the thing* o'er- 

• P**t; I 

Would, would it were to come !—] 

What fated end, what darkly gathering oloud 
Will clone on all thin honour ? 

O that dire madness would unloose my 
thoughts, 

And fill my mind with wildest fantasies, 
Dark, restless, terrible! aught, aught but this! 

(Fausts ana shudders.) 
How with convulsivo life lie heav’d beneath 


me, 

E’en with the death’s wound gor’d! O hor¬ 
rid, horrid! 

Methinks 1 feel him still.—What sound is 
that? 

I heard a smother'd groan.—It is impossible ! 

(Looking steadfastly at the body.) 
It moves ! it moves! the cloth doth heave and 
swell. 

•It moves again ! I cannot suffer this— 
Whate’cr it be, I will uncover it. 

(Runs to the corpse , and tears off the cloth in 
despair.) 

AllstiU beneath. 

Nought is there here but fix’d and grizly death. 
How sternly fixed ! Oh ! those glazed eyes! 
They look upon me still. 

(Shrinks back with horrour.) 
Come, madness! come unto me senseless 
death ! 

I cannot suffer this ! Here, rocky wall, 
Scatter these brains, or dull them ! 

(Runs furiously, and, dashing his head against 
the loall, falls upon the floor.) 


Enter two Mom as, hastily 

1st Monk. See; wretched man, he hath de¬ 
stroyed himself. 

2d Monk. He does but faint. Let us re¬ 
move him hence. 

1st Monk. We did not well to leave him 
here alone. # 

2d Monk. Come, let us bear him to the open 
air. [Exkuwt, bearing out De Mon¬ 
fort. 

Scene III. —before the gates of the 

CONVENT. 

Enter Jamk Dr Momfort, Frzbkrg, and Mam- 

url. As they are proceeding towards the 

gate, Jamk stops short and shrinks back. 

Freh. Ha! wherefore ? has a sudden ill¬ 
ness seiz’d thee ? 

Jane. No, no, my friend.—And yet I’m very 
faint— 

I dread to yitcr here. 

Man. Ay, so I thought: • 

For, when between the trees, that abbey 
tower 

First shew’d its top, I saw your couit'nance 
change. 

But Wreathe a little here; I’ll go before, 

And make inquiry at the nearest gate. 

Freh. Do so, good Manuel. 

(Manuel goes and knocks at the gate.) 


Courage, dear Madam: all may vet be well. 
Rezenvelt's servant, frighten’d with the 
storm, 

And seeing that his mssterjoin’d him not, 
As by appointment, at the forest's edgo, 
Might be alarm’d, and give too ready ear 
To an unfounded rumour. 

He saw it not; he came not here himself. 
Jane, (looking eagerly to the gate , where 
Manuel talks with the Foster.) Ha! 
sec, lie talks with some one earnestly. 
And scc’st thou not that motion ofhif hand* ? 
He stands like one who hears a horrid tale. 
Almighty God! 

(Manuel goes into the convent.) 
lie comes not back; ho enters. 
Freh. Bear ud, my noble friend. 

Jane. I will, I will! But this suspense is 
dreadful. 

(A long pause. Manuel re-enters from the 
convent, and comes forward slowly with a 
sad countenance.) 

Is this the face of one who boars good tidings ? 
O God ! his face doth tell the horrid fact; 
There is nought doubtful here. 

t'rrh. How is it, Manuel? 

Man. I’ve seen him through a crevice in his 
door: 

It is indeed my master. (Bursting into tears.) 
(Jane faints , and is supported by Fro berg.— 

Enter Anv.u and several Nunn from the con vent, 
who gather about her, and apply remedies. She 
recovers. 


1st Nun. The life returns again. 

2d. Nun. Yes, she revive*. 

Abb. (to Frcb.) Ixjt me entreat this noble 
lady’s leave 

To lead her in. She seems in great distress! 
Wc would with holy kindness soothe her woe, 
And do by her the deeds of Christian love. 
bYeb. Madiun, your goodness has my grate¬ 
ful thanks. [Exkcmt, 

supporting Jane into the convent. 

Scene IY. —de monfort is discover¬ 
ed BITTING IN ▲ THOUGHTFUL POS¬ 
TURE. IIE REMAINS 80 FOR SOME 
TIME. HIS FACE AFTERWARDS BEGINS 
TO APPEAR AGITATED, LIKE ONE WHOSE 
MIND IS HARROWED WITH THE SEVER¬ 
EST thoughts; then, starting 
FROM HIS SEAT, HE CLASPS HIS HANDS 
TOGETHER, AND HOLDS THEM UP TO 
HEAVEN. 

De Mon. O that I ne'er had known the light 
of day! 

That filmy darkness on mine eyes had hung, 
And clos'd me out from the fiur face of na¬ 
ture ! 


O that my mind in mental darkness pent, 
Had no perception, no distinction known, 

Of fair, or foul, perfection, or defect, 

Nor thought conceiv'd of proud pre-eminence! 
O that ithad! O that I had been form’d 
An idiot from the birth ! a senseless change¬ 
ling, 
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PERSONS OF THE DRAMA. 

• • 

MEN. 

Count Basil, C a General m the Empt- 

( nmr'e service. 

Count Rosinbkro, A is Friend. 

Duke op Mantua. 


Gauricsio, 

Valtomer, 

Frederics? 

Geopprt, 

Mirando, 


his Minister. 

( Two OJfiiccrs of Basil's 
( Troops. 

an old Soldier very 
much maimed in the 
i ears. 

a little Boy. favourite to 
Victoria. 


WOMEN. 


Victoria, 

Countess op Albini, 
Isabella, 


Daughter to the 
^ Duke of Mantua. 
Friend and Gov¬ 


erness to Victoria. 
( a Lady attending 
I upon Victoria. 

Officers, Soldiers, and Attendants, Masks, 
Dancers, fyc. 

The Scene is in Mantua, and its envi¬ 
rons. Time supposed to be the Sixteenth Crn- 
tury, token Charles the Fifth defeated Fran¬ 
cis the First , at the battle of Pavia. 


ACT I. 

SCENE I.-Air OPEN STREET, CROWDED 

WITH PEOPLE WHO SEEM TO BE 

WAITING IN EXPECTATION OP SOME 

SHOW. 

Enter a CiTizr.y 

First Man. Well, friend, what tidings of the 
grand procession ? 

Cit. I left it passing by the northern gate. 

Second Man. I've waited long, 1'ro glad it 
comes at last. 

Young Man. And docs the Princess look so 
wondrous fair 
As fame reports ? 

Cit. she is the fairest lady of the train,—• 
Vet all the fairest beauties of the court * 

Are in her train. 

Old Man. Bears she such off'rings to Saint 
Francis’ shrine, • 

So rich, so marvellous rich, as rumour says ? 
-—•Twill drain the treasury! 

Cit. Binoe she, in til this splendid pomp, 
returns * 


Her publick thanks to the good patron Saint, 
Who from his sick bed hath restor’d her father, 
Thou wouldst not have her go with empty 
hands ? F 7 

She loves magnificence— 

(Discovering amongst the croud Old Gooffry.. 
Ha! art thou here, old remnant of the wars ? 
Thou art not come to see this courtly show. 
Which sets the young agape* ? 

Geof. I come not for uc show; and yet 
me thinks, 

It were a better iost upon me still, 

If thou didst truly know mine errand here. 
Cit. I pri’thec Bay. 

Geof. What, must I tell it thee f 

As o'er my evening fire I musing sal, 

Some few days since, my mind s eye back-* 
ward turn'd 

Upon the various changes I have pass’d— 
How in ray youth, with gay attire allur'd, 
And all the grand accoutrements of war, 

I left my peaceful home: Then my first battles. 
When clashing arms, and sights of blood 
wore new: 

Then all the oiler chances of the war: 

Ay, and that field, a well-fought field it was, 
When with an arm (1 spook not of it oil) 
Which now (pointing to his empty sleeve ) thou 
seest is no arm of mine, 

In a straight pass I stopp’d a thousand foes, 
And turn d my flying comrades to the cliorgc; 
For which good service, in his tented court, 
My prince bestow'd a mark of favour on me; 
Whilst his fair consort, sealed by his side, 

The fairest lady e’ or mine eyes beheld, 

Give me what more than all besides 1 priz'd— 
Metiiinks I see her still—a gracious smile— 

T was a heart-kindling smile,—a smile .of 
praise— 

WelJ, musing thus on all my fortunes past, 

A neighbour drew the latchct of my door, 

And lull of news from town, in many words 
Big with rich names, told of this grand pro¬ 
cession ; 

E'en as he spoke a fancy seiz'd my soul 
To see the princess pass, if in her looks 
lyet might trace some semblance oilier mother. 
This is tlie simple truth; laugh as thou wilt. 

I came not for the show. 

Enter an Officer. 

Officer to Geqf. Make way that the proces¬ 
sion may have room: 

Stand you aside, and let this man have place. 

( Pushing Geof. and endeavouring to pvt an¬ 
other in hi* place.) 

Geof. But that thou art the prince's offioer, 
I'd give thee back thy push with better blows. 
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Officer. What, wilt thou not give place? the 
prince is near: 

1 will complain to him, and have thee caged. 
Gtof. Yes, do complain, I pray; and when 
thou dost, 

Bay tliat the private of the tenth brigade, 

Who sav'd his army on the Danube's bank, 
And since that time a private hath remained, 
Dorrs, as a citizen, his right maintain 
Against thy insolence. Go tell him this, 

And ask him then what dungeon of his tower 
He'll have me thrust into. 

Cit. to Officer. This is old Geoffry of the 
tenth brigade. 

Offi. I knew him not: you should have told 
mo sooner, [exit, looking muck ashamed. 

Martial MusicJc heard at a distance. 

Cit. Hark, this is umsick of a warlike kind. 

Enter Second Citizen. 

m To Sec. CU. What sounds are these, good 
friend, which this way bear ? 

Sec. Cit. The brave Count Basil is upon 
his march, 

To join thoEinp'ror with some chosen troops, 
Ana as an ally doth through Mantua pass. 

• Gtof. I've heard a good report of this young 
soldier. 

Sec. Cit. ’Tis said he disciplines his men 
severely, 

And over-much the old commander is, 

Which seems ungracious in so young a man. 

Gtof. I know he loves not ease and revelry; 
He makes them soldiers at no dearer rate 
Than he himself hath paid. What, dost thou 
think, 

That e'en the very meanest simple croft, 
Cannot without due diligence be loom'd, 
And yet the noble art of soldiership 
May be attain’d by loit'ring in the sun ? 

Borne men arc born to feast, and not to fight; 
Whose sluggish minds, e'en in fair honour's 
field, 

8till on their dinner turn— 

Let such Dot-boiling varlets stay at home, 
And wiela a flesh-hook rather than a a word. 
In times of easy service, true it is, 

Ar. easy careless chief all soldiers love; 

But O! how gladly in the day of battle 
Would they their jolly bottle-chief desert, 
And follow such a leader as Count Basil ? 

So gath’ring herds, at pressing danger’s call, 
Confess the master deer. 

(Musiek is heard again, and nearer. Geoffry 
walks up and down with a military 

Cit. What moves thee thu^*** ^ 

Gtof. I’ve march'd to this same tune in 
glorious days. 

My very limbs catch motion from the sound, 
As they were young again. 

Sec. Cit. But here they come. 

Enter Count Basil. Officers and Soldiers in Pro- 
cessio n. w ith Colours flying, and martial mu- 
sick. When they have marched half-way aver 
, the Stage, an Oncer of the Duke’s enters from 


the opposite side, and [speaks to Basil, upon 
which ne gives a sign with his hand, and the 
mnrtial musiek ceases; soft musiek is heard at 
a little distance and Victoria, with a long 
procession of Ladies,’inters from the opposite 
side. General, dec. pay obeisance to ner, as 
she passes ) she stops to return it, and then 
goes off with her train. After which the 
military procession moves on, and Exeunt. 

Cit. to Geqf. What think’st thou of the 
princess? 

Gtof. She* is fair, 

But not so fair os her good mother was. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE ii.—a public walk of the bam- 
PAETS OP THE TOWF. 

Enter Count Rosinberg, Valtomer, and 
Frederick.—Valtomer enters by the oppo¬ 
site side of the Stage, and meets them. 

Volt. O what a jolly town for way-worn 
soldiers! 

Rich steaming pots, and smell of dainty fare, 
From every house salutes you os you pass : 
Light feats and juggler’s tricks attract the eye; 
Musiek and inurnment in cv’ry street; 

Whilst pretty damsels, in their best attire, 
Trip on in wanton groups, then look behind, 
To spy the fools a-gaxing after them. 

Fred. Bnt short will he the season of our 
ease, 

For Basil is of flinty matter made, 

And cannot be allur'd— 

’Faith, Rosinberg, I would thou didst com¬ 
mand us. 

Thou art his kinsman, of a rank as noble, 
Some years his elder too—How has it been 
That he should be preferr’d ? I see not why. 

Ros. Ah 1 but I see it, and allow it well; 
He is too much my pride to wake my envy. 
Fred. Nay, Count, it is thy foolish admira¬ 
tion 

Which raises him to such superiour height; 
And truly thou hast so infected us, 

That I at times have felt me aw’d before him, 
I knew not why. ’T is cursed folly this. 
Thou art as brave, of as good parts as he. 

Ros. Our talents of a aifTrent nature are; 
Mine for the daily intercourse of life, 

And his for higher things. 

Fred. Well, praise him as thou wilt; I sec 
it not; 

I’m sure I am as brave a man as he. 

Ros. Yes, brave thou art, but ’tis subaltern 
brav’ry. 

And doth respect thyself. Thou’lt bleed as 
well, 

Give and receive as deep a wound as he. 
When Basil fights he wields a thousand 
swords; 

For ’tis their trust in his unshaken mind, 
O’erwatching all the changes of the field, 
Calm and inventive ’midst the battle’s storm, 
Which makes his soldiers bold.— 

There have been those,in early manhood slahi, 
Whose great heroick souls have yet inspir'd 
With such a noble seal their generous troops, 
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That to their latest day of bearing arms, 

Their grey-hair’d soldiers have all dangers 
brav'd 

Of desp'rate serviceclaim’d with boastful 
pride, 

As those who fought beneath them in their 
youth. 

Such men have been; of whom it maybe said, 
Their spirits conquer’d when their clay was 
cold. 

. Volt. Yes, I have seen in the eventful field, 
When’new occasion mock’d all rules of art, 
E’en old commanders hold experience cheap, 
And look to Basil ere -his chin was dark. 

Ros. One fault ho has; ] know but only one; 
His too great love of military fame 
Absorbs liis thoughts, and makes him oft ap¬ 
pear 

Unsocial and severe. 

Fred. Vfall^frel 1 not undaunted in the 
field? 

As much enthusiastic love of glory? 

Why am I not os good a man os he? 

Ros. He's form’d for great occasions, thou 
for small. 

Vail. But small occasions in the path of life 
Lie thickly sown, while great are rarely, 
scatter'd. 

Ros. By which you would infer that men 
like Fred rick 

Should on the wholo a better figure make, 
Than men of higher parts. It is not so; 

For some shew well, and fair applauses gain, 
Where want of skill in other men is graceful. 
Pray do not frown, good Frcd'rick, no offence: 
Thou const not make a great man of thyself; 
Yet wisely deign to use thy native dowtb, 
And prove an nonor’d courtly gentleman. 

But hush! no more of this; here Basil comes. 


Hater Basil, who returns their salute without 

speaking. 

Ros. What think’st thou, Vol turner, of 
Mantun'n princess? 

VaU. Fame prais'd her much, but hath not 
prais’d her more 

Than on a belter proof the eye consents to. 
With all that grace and nobleness of mien, 
.She might do honor to an cn^’rour's throne *, 
She is too noble for a petty court 
Is it not so, my Lord ?—( To Basil, tr ho only 
bows assent.) 

Nay, she demeans herself with so much grace, 
Such easy state, such gay magnificence, 

She should be queen of revelry and show. 

iFred. She’s charming as tue goddess of 
delight. 

'Foftt But after her, ahe most attracted me 
Who wore the yellow scarf and walk'd the 
last; 

For tlio' Victoria is a lovely woman— 

Fred. Nay, it is treason but \p call her 
woman; 

She's a divinity, and should bo worshiped. 
But on my lire, since now we talk ofwor- 
ship. , 


She worahipp'd Francis with right noble 

They sparkled so with gold and precious 

Their value must be great; some thousand 
crowns. 

'Ros. I would not rate them at a price so 
mean; 

Tho cup alone, with precious stones beset, 

Would fetch a sum as great. That olive- 
branch 

The princess bore herself, of fretted gold, 

Was exquisitely wrought. I mark’d it 
more, 

Because she held it in so white a hand. 

Bas. (in a quick voice.) Mark'd you her 
hand ? I did not see her liand. 

And yet she wav'd it twice. 

Ros. It is a fair one, tho’ you mark’d it not. 

Volt. I wish some painter’s eye had view’d 
the group, » 

As she and all her lovely damsels pass'd; 

He would have found wherewith t’enrich 
his art. 

Ros. I wish so too; for oft their fancied 
beauties 

Have so much coid perfection in their parts.* 

'Tis plain they ne’er belong'd to flesh ana 
blood. 


This is not truth, and doth not please so well 

As the varietii* of iib'ral nature, 

Where cv’ry kind of beauty charms the rye; 

Large and smalt featur’d, tint and prominent. 

Ay, by the mass! and tmub-non’d lieauties too. 

'Faith, ev’ry woman hath some witching 
charm, 

If that she be not proud, or captious. 

Volt. Demure, or over-wise, or giv’n to 
freaks. 

Ros. Or giv’n to freaks! hold, hold, good 
Valtomer! 

Thou’lt leave no woman handsome under 
heav’n. 

Volt. But I must leave you for an hour 
or so; 

I mean to view the town. 

Fred. I’ll go with thee. 

Ros. And so will I. » 

[Exr.nsT VaU. Fred, and Ros. 


Re-enter Rosikbkrg. 


Ros , I have repented me, I will not go; 

They will be too long absent.— (Pauses, and 
looks at Basil, who remains still mu¬ 
sing without seeing him.) 

What mighty thoughts engage my pensive 
friend? 

Ras. O it is admirable! 

Ros. How runs thy fancy? what is admi¬ 
rable? 

Bas. Her form, her face, her motion, ev'ry 
tiling? 

Ros. Tho princess; yes, have we not 
prais'd her much? 

Bas. I know you prais’d her, and her offe¬ 
rings too! 

She might have giv*n the treasure# of tho east, 


y 
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Ere l had known it. 

O! didst thou mark her when ahe first ap¬ 
pear’d ? 

Btill distant, slowly moving with her train; 
Her robe and tresses floating on tho wind. 
Like some light figure in a morning cloud ? 
Then, as she onward to the eyo became 
The more distinct, how lovelier still she grew! 
That graceful bearing of her slender form; 
Her roundly-spreading breast, her tow'ring 
neck, 

Her face ting’d sweetly with the bloom of 
youth— 

But when approaching near, she tow'rds us 
turn’d, 

Kind mercy ! what a countenance was there ! 
And when to our salute she gently bow’d. 
Didst mark that smile rise from her parting 
lips? 

Soft swell'd her glowing cheek, her eyes 
smil’d too: 

O how they smil’d! 'twas like the beams of 
heav'n! 

I felt my roused soul within me start, 

Like something wak'd from sleep. 

Ros. The beams of heav’n do many slum- 
• b'rers wake 
To care and misery! 

Bus. There’s something grave and solemn 
in your voice 

As you pronounce these words. What dost 
thou mean ? 

Thou wouldst not sound my knell ? 

Ros. No, not for all beneath the vaulted 
sky ! 

But to be plain, thus warmly from your lips, 
Her praise displeases me. To men like you, 
If love should come, he proves no easy guest. 

Bos. What, dost thou think I am beside 
myself, 

And cannot view the fairness of perfection 
With that delight which lovely beauty gives, 
Without tormenting me with fruitless wishes, 
Like the poor child who sees its brighten’d 
face, 

And whimpers for the moon ? Thou art not 
serious. 

From early youth, war has my mistress been, 
And though a rugged one, I’ll constant prove, 
And not forsake her now. There may be 
joys 

Which, to the strange o’crwhelming of the 
soul, 

Visit the lover's breast beyond all others; 
E’en now, how dearly do I feel there may! 
But what of them ? they are not made for me— 
The hasty flashes of contending steel 
Must serve instead of glances from my love, 
And for soft breathing sighs the cannon’s 
roar. 

Ros. (taking his hand.) Now I am satisfied. 
Forgive me, Basil. 

Bos. I’m glad thou art; we’ll talk of her 
no more; 

Why should I vex my friend ? 

Ros. Thou hast not issued orders for the 
march.- 


Bas. I’ll do it soon; thou need’st not be 
afraid. 

To-morrow’s sun shall bear us far from hence, 
Never perhaps to pass these gates again. 

Ros. With last night’s close, did you not 
curse this town 

That would one single day yotir troops retard? 
And now, methinks, you talk of leaving it, 
As though it were the place that gave you 
birth; 

As though you bad around these strangers’ 
walls 

Tour infant gambols play’d. 

Bas. The sight of wliat may bo but little 
pris’d, 

Doth cause a solemn sadness in the mind, 
When view’d as that we ne'er shall see again. 

Ros. No, not a whit to wand’ring men like 
us. 

No, not a whit! What custor%haAh endear’d 
We part with sadly, though we prise it not: 
But what is new some powerful charm must 
own, 

Thus to affect tho mind. 

Bas. (hastily.) We'll let it pass- -It hath 
no consequence: 

|»Thou art impatient. 

Ros. I *m not impatient. 'Faith, I only wish 
Some other rout our destin’d march haa been, 
That still thou raightst thy glorious oouroet 
pursue 

With an untroubled mind. 

Bas. O! Wish it, wish it not! bless'd be 
that rout! 

What we have seen to-day, I must remember— 
I should be brutish if 1 could forget it. 

Oil in the watchful poet, or weary march, 

Oft in the nightly silence of my tent, 

My fixed mind shall gaze upon it still; 

But it will pass before my fancy’s eye, 

Like some delightful vision of the soul, 

To soothe, not trouble it. 

Ros. What! 'midst tho dangers of eventful 


Still let thy mind be haunted by a woman ? 
Who would, perhaps, hear of tny fall in bat-' 
tie, 

As Dutchmen read of earthquakes in Cala^ 
brio. 

And never stop%o cry ‘ alack-a-day !' 

For me there is but one of all the sex, 

Who still shall hold her station in my breast, 
'Midst all the changes of inconstant fortune ; 

("Because I’m passing sure sho loves me well,* 
And for my sake a sleepless pillow finds 
When rumour tells baa tidings of the war; 
Because I know her love will never change, 
Nor moke me prove uneasy jealousy. 

Rom. Happy art thou! who is thirf won- 
.drous woman ? 

Ros. It is mine own good mother, fhith and 
truth! 

Bas. (smjJing.) Give me thy hand; I love 
her dearly too. 

Rivals we are not, though our love is one. a 

Ros. And yet I might be jealous of her love. 
For she bestows too much .of it on thee, 
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Who hast no claim but to a nephew’* share. 
Bo*. (g°**g ) meet theo some time 
hence. I must to Court. 

Rom. A private conference will not stay thee 
long. 

I’ll wait thy coming near the palace gate. 
Baa. ’Tis to the public court I mean to go. 
Rom. I thought you had determin’d other- 
# wisc. 

Bom. Yes, but on farther thought it did ap- 
• pear 

As though it would be failing in respect 
At such a time—That look doth wrong me, 
Rosin berg! 

For on my life, l had determin'd thus, 

Ere I beheld—before wo enter’d Mantua. 

But wilt thou change that soldier's dusty garb, 
And go with me thyself? 

Rom. Yes, I will go. 

(Am they amj peinq Roe. stops, and looks at 

Bos. Why dost thou stop? 

Rom. ’ Tis for my wonted caution, 

Which first thou gav'st me—I shall ne’er 
forget it! 

’Twas at Vienna, on a public day; 

Thou but a youth, I then a man full form’d; 
Thy stripling’s brow grac’d with its first 
cockade, 

Thy mighty bosom swell'd with mighty 
thoughts. 

“ Thou’rt for the court, dear Rosinberg,” 
quoth thou! 

“ Now pray thew be not caught with some 
gay dome. 

To laugh and ogle, and befool thyself: 

It is offensive in the public eye, 

And suits not with a man of thy endowments." 
So said your serious lordship to me then, 
And have on like occasions, often since, 

In other terms repeated.— 

But I must go to-day without my caution. 

Das. Nay,Ro3inbt*rg, I am impatient now: 
Did I not say we’d talk of her no nsore ? 

Rom. Well, my good friend, God grant we 
keep our word! 

[Exeunt. 

End of the First Act. 
_s_ 

Note.-— My first idea when I wrote this play, 
was to represent Basil as having seen Victoria 
for the first time in the procession, that I might 
shew more perfectly the passion from its first 
beginning, and also its sudden power over the 
mind; but I was induced from the criticism of 
one, whose judgment I very much respect, to 
alter itp and represent him as having formerly 
seen acid loved ner. The first Review that took 
notice of this work objected to Basil’s having 
seen her before as a delect; and, as we are all 
easily determined to follow our own opinion, I 
have, upon after-consideration, riven*the play in 
this edition [tAird], ssfsr ss this is concerned. 
eiActly inf its original state. Strong internal 
evidence of this will be discovered by any one, 
who will take the tipuble of reading attentively 


the second scenes of the first and second acts In 
the present and former editions of this book. 
Had Basil seen and loved Victoria before, his 
first speech, in which be describes her to Rosin¬ 
berg as walking in tbo procession, would not be 
natural $ and there are, I think, other little 
things besides, which will shew that the circum¬ 
stance of bia former meeting with her is an 
interpolation. 

The blame of this, however, I take entirely 
upon myself: the Critick, whose opinion 1 have 
mentioned, judged of the piece entirely as an 
unconnected play, and knew nothing of the 
general plan of this work, which ought to have 
Been communicated to him. Had it been, 
indeed, an unconnected play, and had l put this 
additional circumstance to it with proper judg¬ 
ment and skill, I am inclined to think it would 
have been an improvement. 


ACT II. 

8CKNK I.-A BOOM OF STATS, 

The Duxx of Mantua, Basil, Rosinexko, 
and a number of Courtiers, Attendants, Ac. 
The Duxk and Basil appear talking together 
on the front of the Stage. » 

Duke. But our opinions differ widely there; 
From the position of the rival armies, 

I cannot tnink they’ll join in battle soon. 

Bas. I am indeed beholden to your highness, 
But tho’ unwillingly, we must depart. 

The foes are near, the time is critical; 

A soldier's reputation is too fine 
To be expos'd e’en to the smallest cloud. 
Duke. An untried soldier's is; but yours, 
my lord. 

Nurs'd with the bloody showers of many a 
field, 

And brightest sunshine of successful fortune, 
A plant of such a hardy stem hath grown, 
E’en Envy’s sharpest blasts assail it not. 

Yet after all, by the bless'd holy Cross! 

I feci too warm an interest in tne cause 
To stay your progress here a single hour, 

Did I not know your soldiers are fatigu’d, 
And two days’ rest would much recruit their 
strength. • 

Bas. Your highness will be pleas'd to par¬ 
don me; 

My troops are not o’ermarck’d, and one day’s 
rest 

Is all our needs require. 

Duke. Ah ! hadst thou come 

Unfetter’d with the duties of command, 

I then had well retain'd thee for my guest, 
With claims too strong, too sacred for denial. 
Thy noble sire my fellow-soldier was j 
Together many a rough campaign we serv’d; 

1 lov’d him well, and much it pleases me 
A son of his beneath my roof to see. 

Bas. Were I indeed free master of myself, 
Strong inclination would detain me here; 

No other tie were wanting. 

These gracious tokens of your princely favour 
I'll treasure with my best remembrances; 

For he who shows tnem for my father's sake, 
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Does something sacred in his kindness bear, 
As tho’ he shed a blessing on my head. 

Duke. Well, bear my greetings to the brave 
Piscaro, 

And say how warmly 1 embrace the cause. 
Your third day’s march will to his presence 
bring 

Your valiant troops: said you not so, my lord ? 

Enter Victoria, tho Counters of Albim, 
Isabella, and Ladys. 

Bat. (who changes countenance upon seeing 
them.) 

Yes, I believe—I think—I know not well— 
Yes, please your grace, we inarch by break 
of day. 

Duke. Nay, that I know. 1 asked you, 
noble Count, 

When you expect th’ Imperial force to join. 
Bat. When it shall please your grace—I 
crave your pardon— ' 

I somewhat have mistaken of your words. 

Duke. You are not well; yoiircolor changes, 
What is the matter ? 

Bat. A disxy mist that swims before my 
sight— 

1 A ringing in my cars—’tis strange enough—J 
'Tis slight—’tis’nothing worth—tis gone al-1 
ready. 

Duke. J’in glad it is. Look to your friend, 
Count Rosinberg, 

It may return again.— (To Rosinberg, who, 
stands at a little distance , looking earnestly at 
Basil.—Duke leaves them, and juins Vic¬ 
toria’s party.) 

Rot. Good heavens, Basil, is it thus with 
thee! 

Thy hand sliakcs too: (taking kit hand.) 
Would we were far from hence! 

Bat. I’m well again, thou nccd’st not be 
afraid. 

'Tis like enough my frame is indispos'd 
With some slight weakness from our weary 
march. 

Nay, look not on me thus, it is unkindly— 

I cannot bear tliine eyes. 

The Duke, with Victoria and her Ladies, 
advance to tho front of tho Stage to Basil. 

» 

Duke. Victoria, welcome here the bravo 
Count Basil. 

His kinsman too, the gallant Rosinberg. 

May you, and these fair ladies so prevail, 0 
Such gentle suitors cannot plead in vain, 

To make them grace my court another day. 

I shall not be offended when I see 
Your power surpasses mine. 

Viet. Our feeble efforts will presumptuous 
seem 

Attempting that in which your highness fails. 
Duke. There's honour in th’ attempt; suc¬ 
cess attend ye.—('Duke retires and 
mixes with the Courtiers at the bottom of the 
Stage.) 

Viet. I fear we incommode you. my Lord, 
-With the alow tedious length of our procession. 


E'en as I pass'd,.against my heart it went. 
To stop so long upon their weary way • 

Your tired troops.— 

Bus. Ah ! t Modam, all too short! 

Time never bears such moments on his wing, 
But when-ho flies too swifUy to be mark’d. 
Viet. Ah! surely then you make too good 
amends 

By marking now his after-progress wdl. 
To-day must seem a weary length to him 
Who is so eager to be gone to-morrow. 

Bos. They must not linger who would quit 
these walls; 

For if they do, a thousand masked foes; 

Some under show of rich luxurious feasts, 
Gay, sprightly pastime, and high rested 
game;— 

Nay, some, my gentle ladies, true it is, 

The very worst and fellest of the crew, 

In fair alluring shape of bcai^eagp dames, 

Do such a barrier form t’ oppose their way 
As few men may o’ercoine. 
hob. From tins last wicked foe should we 
infer 

Yourself havo suffer'd much? 

AI bin. No, Isabella, these are common 
words, 

To please you with false notions of your pow’r. 
So all men talk of ladies and of love. 

Viet. ’Tis even so. If love a tyrant be, 
How dare his humble chained votaries 
To tell such rude and wicked tales of him ? 
Bos. Because they most of lover's ills com¬ 
plain, 

Who but affect it os a courtly grace, 

Whilst he who feels is silent. 

Bos. But there you wrong me; I have felt 
it oft. 

Oft has it made inc sigh at ladies’ feet, 

Soft ditties sing, and dismal sonnets scrawl. 

A Win. In all its strange effects, most wor¬ 
thy Rosinberg, 

Has it e’er made tliec in a comer sit, 

Snrl, lonely, mooing sit, and hold thy tongue ? 
Bus. No, ’faiUi, it never lias. 
jllbin. 1I&, ha, ha, ha! then thou hast nev¬ 
er lov’d. 

Rot. Nay, but I liavc, and felt love’s bon¬ 
dage too. 

Viet. Fye! A is pedantry to call it bondage! 
Love-marring wisdom, reason full of bars, 
Deserve, methinks, tliat appellation more. 

Is it not so, my Lord ?— (To Basil.J 
Bat. O surely, Madam ! 

That is not bondage which the soul enthrall’d 
So gladly bears, and quits not but with an¬ 
guish. 

Stern honour’s laws, the fair rej»ort of men, 
These are the fetters that enchain th® mind, 
But such as must not, cannot be unloos'd. 
Viet. No, not unloos'd, but yet one day re¬ 
lax’d, 

To grant p. lady's suit, unus'd to sue. 

Rot. Your highness deals severely with us 
now, • a 

And proves indeed our freedom is but small, 
Who are constrain'd whqn such a lady sues, 
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To say, It cannot be. 

Viet. It cannot be! Count Baail says not 
so. 

Ros. For that I am«hia friend, to saye him 
pain 

I take tk’ ungracious office on myself. 

Viet. How ill thy face is suited to thine of¬ 
fice ! 

Rom' (smiling.) Would I could suit mine 
office to my face, 

If that would please your highness. 

Viet. No, you ore obstinate and perverse all, 
And would not grant it if you had the pow'r. 
Albini, I'll retire; come, Isabella. 

Bos. (aside to Rot.) Ah, Rosinberg! thou 
hast too far presum’d; 

She is offended with us. 

Rot. No, she is not— 

What dost thou fear ? Be firm, and let us go. 

Viet, (pdkxstug to a door leading to other 
apartments, by which she is ready to go out.) 

These are apartments strangers love to see: 
Some famous paintings do their walls adorn: 
They lead you also to the palace court 
As quickly as the way by which you came. 
[Exit Vict. led out o y Rob. and followed by 

ISAS. 

Bos. (aside, looking after them.) O! what 
a fool am I! where fled my thoughts ? 
I might os well as he, now, by her side, 

Have held her precious hand enclos’d in mine; 
As well as he, who cares not for it neither. 

O but he does!’ that were impossible ! 

Min. You stay behind, my lord. 

Bos. Your pardon, Madam; honour me so 
far— 

[Exeunt handing out Albini. 
Scene II.—A gallery hung with 

FICTURE8. 

Victoria discovered in conversation with Ro- 
sinbero, Basil, Albini, and Isabella. 

Viet, (to Roe.) It is indeed a work of won¬ 
drous art. 

(To Isab.) You coil'd Francisco here ? 

I sab. He comes even now. 

Enter Attendant. 

Vict. (to Ros.) He will coifiuct you to the 
northern gall’ry; 

Its striking shades will call upon the eye, 

To point its place there needs no other guide. 

[Exeunt Ros. and Attendant . 
(To Boo.) Loves not Count Basil too this 
charming art ? 

It is in ancient painting much admir'd. 

Bos. # Ah! do not banish me these few short 
moments: 

Too soon they will be gone I for ever gone ! 
Viet. If they are precious to you, say not 
so, 

But add to them another precious flay. 

A Lady *fks it. 

Bos. Ah. Madam! ask the life-blood from 
my heart! 

Ask all but what a koldier may not give. 

• 5 


Viet. *Tis ever thus when favours are denied * 
All had been granted but the thing we beg; 
And still some great unlikely substitute, 
Your life, your soul, your all of earthly good, 
Is proffer'd in the room of one small boon. 

So seep your life-blood, gen'rous, valiant lord, 
And may it long your noble heart enrich, 
Until I wish it shed. (Bas. attempts to speak.) 

Nay, framo no new excuse : 

I will not hear it. 

(She puts out her hand as if she would 
shut his mouth, but at a distance from 
it; Bas. runs eagerly up to her , and 
presses it to his Ups.) 

Bas. Let tliis sweet hand indeed its threat 
perform, 

And make it heav'n to be for ever dumb! 
(Vict. looks stately and offended.- Basil kneels.) 
O pardon me ! I know not what I do. 

Frown not, reduce me not to wretchedness^ 
But only grant— 

Viet. What should I grant to him, 

Who has so ofl my earnest suit denied ? 

Bos. By hcavpn I’ll grant it! I'll do any¬ 
thing : 

Say but thou art no more offended with mfl. 
Vict (raising him.) Well, Basil, this good 
promise is thy pardon. 

I will not wait your noble friend’s return, 
Since wc shall meet again.— 

You will perform your word ? 

Bas. I will perform it 
Vict. Farewell, my lord. 

[Exit, t oith her Ladies. 

Bas . (alone.) 44 Farewell, my lord.” O! 
what delightful sweetness! 

The music of that voice dwells on the ear! 

II Farewell, my lord ! ”—Ay, and then look’d 

she bo— 

The slightest glance of her bewitching eye, 
Those dark blue eyes, commands the inmost 
soul. 

Well, there is yet one day of life before me, 
And, whatsoe’er betide, 1 will enjoy it. 
Though but a partial sunshine in my lot, 

I will converse with her, gaze oil her stilly 
If all behind were pain and misery. 

Pain ! Were it not the eusing of all pain, 
E’en in the dismal gloom of after years, 

Such dear remembrance on the mind to wear 
Like silv'ry moon-beams on the ’nighted deep. 
When heav’n's blest sun is gone ? 

Kind mercy ! how my heart within me beat 
When she so sweetly pled the cause of love ! 
Can she have lov’d? why shrink I at the 
thought ? 

Why should she not! no, no, it cannot be— 
No man on earth is worthy of her love. 

Ah ! if she could, how blest a man were ho I 
Where rove my giddy thoughts ? it must not 
be. 

Yet might she well some gentle kindness bear; 
Think of him ofl. his absent fate inquire, 
And, should he fall in battle, mourn his fall. 
Yes, she would mourn—suen love might she 
bestow; 
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Who cats hie glutton’s meal with greedy haste, 
Nor knows the band who feeds nim.— 

(• then, in a rrimrr sorrotrftd voice.) 
What mu I now? how cmla the day of life? 
For end it must; and terrible this gloom, 
This storm of horrours tlrnt surrounds its close. 
This little term of nature’s agony 
Will soon bo o’er, and what is past is past: 
But shall 1 then, on the dark lap of earth 
Lay mo to rest, in still unconsciousness, 

Like senseless clod that doth no pressure feel 
From wearing foot of daily passenger; 

Like steeped rock o’er which the breaking 
waves 

Bellow and foam unheard ? O would I could ! 

Enter Ma sun., who springs forward to his mas¬ 
ter, but is checked upon perceiving De Mon¬ 
fort draw bock and look sternly at him. 

Man. My lord, my master ! O my dearest 
master! 

(De Monfort still looks at him without speak¬ 
ing) 

Nay, do not thus regard me, good my Lord ! 
Speak to me : am I notyour faithful Manuel ? 
De Mon. (in a hasty broken voice.) Art thou 
alone ? 

Man. No, Sir, the lady Jane is on her way; 
She is not far behind. 


De Mon. (tossing his arm over his head in 

ngonu.) This is too much! All I can 
bear but this! 

It muBt not be.—Run and prevent her coming. 
Say, he who is detain'd a pris’ner here 
Is one to her unknown. 1 now am nothing. 
I am a man of holy claims bereft; 

Out of the pale of social kindred cast; 
Nameless and horrible.— 

Tell her Do Monfort far from hence is gone 
Into a desolate and distant land, 

Ne’er to return again. Fly, tell her this; 
For wc must meet no more. 

Enter Jane Dr Mon port, bursting into the 
chamber, and followed by Frebxko, Abbess, 
and several Nuns. 

Jane. We must! wc must! My brother, O 
my brother! 

(De Monfort turns away his h fad ami hides his 
face with his arm. Jono stops short , and, 
making a great effort, turns to Frebcr g,and 
the others who followed her , and with an afr 
of dignity stretches out her hand , beckoning 
them to retire. Jill retire but Freberg, who 
seems to hesitate.) 

And thou too, Freberg: call it not unkind. 
[Exit Freberg, Jane and De Monfort only re¬ 
main. 

Jane. My hapless Monfbrt! 

(De Monfort turns round and looks sorrowful¬ 
ly upon her; she opens her arms to him , and 
he , rushing into them , hides his fact upon her 
breast ana weeps.) 

Jane. Av, give thy sorrow vent; here may’st 
thou .weep. 

De Mon. (m broken accents.) Oh! this, my 
sister, makes me fee) again 
The kindness of affection. 


My mind has in a 
Horrid and dark 



■tormTeentoiFf 
thought to weep «no 

more.— * 

I*ve done a deed—But I am human still. 
Jane. I know thy sufFrings: leave thy tor 
row free: 

Thou art with one who never did upbraid; 
Who mourns, who loves thee still. 

De Mon. Ah! say’st thou so ? no, no; it 
should not be. 

(Shrinking from her.) 1 am a foul and bloody 
murderer, 

For such embrace unmeet: O leave me! leave 
me ! 

Disgrace and publick shame abide me now; 
Ana all, alas! who do my kindred own, 

The direful portion shore.—Away, away 1 
Shall a disgrac'd and publick criminal 
Degrade thy name, and claim affinity 
To noble worth like thine ?—I have no name^- 
l’m nothing now, not e’en to thee ; depart. 
(She takes Sis hand, and grasping it firmly , 
speaks with a determined voice.) 

Jane. De Monfort, hand in hand we have 
enjoy’d 

The playful term of infancy together; 

And in the rougher path or ripen’d years 
We’ve been each other’s stay. Dark lowers 
our fate, 

And terrible the storm that gathers o’er us; 
But nothing, till that latest agony 
Which severs thee from nature, shall unloose 
This fix’d and sacred hold. In thy dark pris¬ 
on-house ; 

In the torriffic face of armed law ; 

Yea, on the scaffold, if it needs must be, 

I never will forsake thee. 

De Mon. (looking at her with admiration.) 
Hcav’n bless thy gen’rous soul, my noblo 
Jane l 

I thought to sink beneath this load of ill, 
Depress'd with infamy and open shame; 

I thought to sink in abject wretchedness: 

But for thy sake I'll rouse my manhood up, 
And meet it bravely; no unseemly weakness, 
I feci my rising strength, shall blot my end, 
To clothe thy cheek with shame. 

Jane. Yes, thou art noble still. 

De Mon. With thee I am ; who were not 
so with tliee ? 

But ah ! my sister, short will be the term . 
Death’s stroke will come, and in that state 
beyond, 

Where things unutterable wait the soul, 

New from its earthly tenement discharg’d, 
We shall be sever'd far. 

Far as the spotless purity of virtue 
Is from the murd’rer's guilt, far shall we be. 
This is the gulf of dread uncertainty 
From which the soul recoils. 

Jane. The God who made thee is a God of 
.mercy; 

Think upon this. 

De Mon. (shaking his head.) No, no * this 
blood! this blood! 

Jane. Yes, e’en the sin of blood may be for¬ 
given, 
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When humble penitcnic hath once aton’d. 
De Mon. (eagerly.) fcVliat, after terms of 
lengthen’d miser)', 

Imprison'd anguish of tormented spirits, 

Shall 1 again, a renovated soul, 

Into the blessed family of the good 

Admittance have ? Think’st thou that this 
may be ? 

Speak if thoucanst: O speak me comfort here! 

For dreadful fancies, like an armed host, 

Have push’d me to despair. It is most hor¬ 
rible— 

O speak of hope ! if any hope there be. 

(Jane is silent, and looks sorrowfully upon him; 
then clasping her hamls, and turning her 
eyes to heaven , seems to mutter a prayer.) 

Dt Mon. Ha! dost thou pray for me ? licav'n 
hear thy prayer! 

I fain would kneel.—Alas ! I dare not do it. 

* Jasu. Not so! all by th' Almighty Father 
form'd, 

May in their deepest mis’ry call on him. 

Come kneel with me, my brother. 

(She. kneels and prays to herself; he kneels by 
her, and clasps his handsfervently, but speaks 
not. A noise of chains clanking is heard 
without, and they both rise..) 

Dt Mon. HcarV thou that noise ? They 
come to interrupt ua 

Jane. (moving tmeards a side door.) Then 
let us enter here. 

Dt Mon. (catching hold of her with a look of 
horrour.) Not there—not there—the 
corpse—tho bloody corpse ! 

Jane. What, lies he there?—Unhappy Re- 
zenvelt P 

De Mon. A sudden thought has come across 
•my mind; 

How came it not before ? Unhappy Rczcnvclt! 

Say’st thou but this? 

Jane.. Wliat should I say ? he was an hon¬ 
est man; 

I still have thought him such, as such lament 
him. * 

(De Monfort utters a deep groan.) 

What means this heavy groan ? 

De Mon. It hath a meaning. 

EnterABBKSS and Mo* as, with two Officers 
of justice carrying fetters in tlieir hands to put 
upon Dk Monfort. 

Jane, (starting.) What men ore these? 

1st Off. Lady, we are the servants of the 
law, 

And bear with us a power, which doth con¬ 
strain 

To bind with fetters thiB our prisoner. 

(Pointing to Dc Monfort.) 
Jane. A stranger uncondcinn’d P this can* 
not be. 

1st Off. As yet, indeed, ho is by law un- 
jndg’d, 

But is so far condemn'd by circumstance, 

That law, or custoip sacred held aa law, 

Dotn fully warrant us, and it must bo. 

Jane. Nay, say not so; he has no power 
t'cscape: 


Distress hath bound him with a heavy chain; 
There is no need of yours. 

lsf Off. Wo must perform our office. 

June. O ! do not offer this indignity! 

1st Off. Is it indignity in sacred law 
To bind a murderer P (To 2d Officer.) Come, 
do thy work. 

Jane. Harsh are thy words, and stern thy 
harden'd brow; 

Dark is thine eye; bat all some pity have 
Unto the last extreme of misery. 

I do beseech thee ! if thou art a man— 

(Kneeling to him.) 
(Dc Monfort, roused at this, runs up to Jane, 
and raises her hastily from the ground : then 
stretches himself up proudly.) 

De Mon. (to Jane.) Stand thou erect in na¬ 
tive dignity; 

And bend to none on earth the suppliant knee, 
Though cloth’d in power imperial. To my 
heart 

It gives a feller gripe than many irons. 
(luAding out his hamls.) Here, officers of law, 
bind on those shackles; 

And, if they arc too light, bring heavier chains. 
Add iron to iron; load, crush me to the 
ground : 

Nay, heap ten thousand weight upon my 
breast, 

For that wen? best of all. 

(A long jmuse, whilst they put irons upon himt 
After they are on, Juno looks nt him sorrow¬ 
fully, and lets her head sink on her breast. 
De Monfort stretches out his hand, looks at 
them, anil then at Jane; crosses them over his 
breast, and endeavours to suppress liis feel- 
ingx.*) 

1st Off. I have it, too, in chnrgc to move 
you hence, (7b De Monfort.) 

Into anotlicr chamber more secure. 

De Mon. Well, 1 am ready, Sir. 
(Approaching Jane, whom the Abbess is endear 
vouring to comfort , but to no purpose.) 

Ah! wherefore thus! most honour'd and most 
dear ? 

Shrink not at the accoutrements of ill, 
Daring the tiling itself. * 

(Endeavouring to look cheerful.) 
Wilt thou permit me with a gy ved hund ? 
(She gives her ho ml, which he raises to his lips.) 
ITiis wus my proudest office. 

[Exf.lnt, De Monfort leading out Jane. 

Scene V. —an apartment in the con¬ 
vent, OPENING INTO ANOTHER ROOM, 
WHOSE LOW ARCHED DOOR IS SEEN IN 
THE BOTTOM OF THE STAGE. IN ONE 
CORNER A MONK IS BEEN KNEELING. 


• Should this play ever again be acted, perhaps 
it would be better that the curtain should drop 
here *, since here the story may bn considered as 
completed, and what comes after, prolongs the 
piece too much when our interest for the fate of 
De Monfort is at on end. 
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Eater another Monk, who, on perceiving him* 
■tops till he ri*es from hi* knees, sn«l then goes 
eagerly up to him. 

1st Monk. How is the prisoner ? 

2d Monk, {pointing to the door He is 
within, and the strong hand of death 
Is dealing with him. 

1st jrumk. How is this, good brother ? 
Mcthought he brav'd it with a manly npirit; 
And led, with shackled hands, his Bister forth, 
Like one resolv'd to bear misfortune bravely. 

I id Monk. Yes, with heroick courage, for a 
while 

He seem'd inspir'd ; but, soon depress'd again, 
Remorse and dark despair o’erwhelm'd his 
soul: 

And, from the violent working of his mind, 
Some stream of life within his breast has burst; 
For many a time, witliin a little space, 

Tho ruddy tide has rush'd into his mouth. 
God grant his pains be short! 

1st Monk. How does the lady ? 

2d Monk. She sits and bears his head upon 
her lap, 

Wiping tho cold drops from liis ghastly face 
With such a look of tender wretchedness, 

It wrings the heart to see her.— 

How goes the night? 

1st Monk . it wears, me thinks, upon the mid¬ 
night hour. 

It is a dark and fearful night: the moon 
Is wrapp'd in sable clouds: the chill blast 
sounds 

Like dismal lamentations. Ay, who knows 
What voices mix with the dork midnight 
winds ? 

Nay, os I pass'd tliat yawning cavern's mouth, 
A whisp'ring sound, unearthly, reach'd my 
ear, 

And o’er my head a chilly coldness crept. 
Arc there not wicked fiends and damned 
sprites, 

Whom yawning charnels, and th’ unfathom’d 
depths 

Of secret durkness, at this fearful hour, 

Do upwards send, to watch, unseen, around 
The'murd’rer’s death-bed, at his fatal term, 
Ready to hail with dire and horrid welcome, 
Their future mate ?—I do believe there are. 
2d Monk. Peace, peace ! a God of wisdom 
and of mercy, 

Veils from oar sight—Ha! hear that heavy 
groan. (A groan heard within.) 
1 at Monk. It is the dying man. 

{Another groan.) 
2d Monk. God grant him rest! 

(Listening at the door.) 
I bear him struggling in the gripe of death. 

O piteous heaven ! {Got* from the door.) 

Enter Brother Thomas from the chamber. 

How now. good Brother ? 

Thom. Retire, my friends. O many abed of 
death 

With all its pangs and horrours I have seen, 
But never aught like this! Retire, my friends; 
The death-bell will its awful signal give, 


When he has breath'dihis last. * 

I would move hence, ait I am weak and faint: 
Let me a moment on thy shoulder lean. 

Oh, weak and mortal man ! 

(Lean* on second Monk: a pause.) 
Enter Bernard flora the chamber. 

2d Monk, (to Bern.) How is your penitent? 
Bern. He is with Him who made him; Him, 
who knows 

The soul of man: before whose awful pres¬ 
ence 

Th’ unsceptrcd tyrant simple, helpless, stands 
Like an unclothed babe. (Bell tolls.) 

The dismal sound! 

Retire and pray for the blood-stained soul: 
May heav'n have mercy on him ! 

(BdL tolls ogam.) [Exkunt. 

Scene VI. —a hall or large room 

IN THE CONVENT. THE BODIES OP DE 
MONPORT AND REZENVELT ARE DIS¬ 
COVERED LAID OUT UPON A LOW TABLE 
QR PLATFORM, COVERED WITH BLACK. 
PREBERG, RERNARD, ABBESS, MONKS, 
AND NUNS ATTENDING. 

Abb. (to Freb.) Here muBt they they lie, 
my Lord, until we know 
Respecting this tlic order of the law. 

fVcb. And vou have wisely done, my rev 
'rena mother. 

(Goes to the tabic, and looks at the bodies , but 
without uncovering them.) 

Unhappy men ! ye, both in nature rich, 

With talents and with virtues were endued. 
Yc should have lov'd, yet deadly rancour 
came, 

And in the prime and manhood of your days 
Yc sleep in horrid death. O direful hate! 
What shame and wretchedness his portion is, 
Who, for a secret inmate, harbours thee ! 

And who shall call him blameless, who ex- 
• cites, 

Ungen’rously excites, with careless scorn, 
Such baleful passion in a brother's breast, 
Whom heav’n commands to love ? Low are 
ye laid: 

Still all contention now.—Low are ye laid: 

I lov'd you both, and mourn your hapless fall. 

Abb. They were your friends, my J •ord ? 

, Freb. 1 lov'd them both- How docs the lady 
Jane? 

Abb. She bears misfortune with intrepid 
soul. 

i never saw in woman bow’d with grief, 
Such moving dignity. 

Freb. Ay, still the same. 

I’ve known her long: of worth moot excel¬ 
lent; 

But in the day of woe, she ever rose 
Upon the mind with added majesty, 

As the dark mountain more sublimely tow’rs 
Mantled in clouds and storm. 

Enter Manuel and Jerome. 

Man. {pointing.) Heremy good Jerome* 
here’s a piteous sight 
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Jer. A piteous sight yet I will look upon 
him: 

I'll ace his face in death). Alas, alas! 

I’ve seen him move a noble gentleman ; 

And when with vexing passion undisturb’d, 
He look’d most graciously. 

(Lifts up in mistake the cloth from the body of 
Rezenvelt, and starts back with horrour.) 

Oh! this was the bloody work ! Oh, oh! oh, 
oh! 

That human hands could do it! 

(Drons the doth again.) 
Man. That is the murder’d corpse; here 
lies Do Monfort. 

(Going to uncover the other body.) 
■Jar. (turning away his head.) No, no ! I 
cannot look upon him now. 

Man. Didst thou not come to sec him P 
Jar. Fy! cover him—inter him in the dark— 
Let no one look upon him. 

. Bern. (7b Jcr.) Well dost thou shew the 
abhorrence nature feels 
For deeds of blood, and 1 commend thee well. 
In the most ruthless heart compassion wakes 
For one. who, from the hand or fellow man, 
Hath felt such cruelty. 

(Uncovering the body of Rexcnvclt .) 
This is the murder’d corse : 

(Uncovering the body of De Monfort.) 

But see. I pray ! 
Here lies the murderer. What tliink’st thou 
here ? 

Look on those features, thou host seen them 
o(l, 

With the last dreadful conflict of despair, 

So fix’d in horrid strength. 

Sec those knit brows; those hollow sunken 
eyes; 

The sharpen'd nose, with nostrils all distent; 
That writhed mouth, where yet the teeth ap- 
pear. 

In agony, to gnash the nether lip. 

Think’st thou, less painful than the murd’- 
ror’s knife * 

Was such a death as this ? 

Ay, and how changed too those matted locks ! 
Jer. Mcrciftil heaven ! his hair is grisly 
grown, 

Chang'd to white age, that was, but two days 
since, 

Black as the raven’s plume. How may this 
be ? 

Bern. Such change, from violent conflict 
of the minu, 

Will sometimes come. 

Jer. Alas, alas! most wretched ! 

Thou wert too good to do a cruel deed, 

And so it kill'd thee. Thou hast suffer'd for it. 
God rest thy soul! 1 needs must touch thy 
hand, 

And bid thee long farewell. 

(Jjauing his hand on De Monfort.) 
Bern. Draw back, draw back; s£e where 
the lady comes. 

4 Enter Jane Ds Monfort. 

Freberg, who has been for some time retired by 
himself to the bottom of the stage, now steps 


forward to lead her in, but checks himself on 
seeing the fixed sorrow of her countenance, 
and draws back respectfully. Jane advances 
to the table, and looks attentively at the cov¬ 
ered bodies. Manuel points out the body of 
De Monfort, and she gives a gentle inclina¬ 
tion of the head, to signify that she under¬ 
stands him. She then bends tenderly over it, 
without sjieaking. 

Man. (to Jane, as she raises her head.) Oh, 
madam! my good lord. 

Jane. Well says thy love, my good and 
faithful Manuel; 

But we must mourn in silence. 

Man. Alas! the times that 1 have follow'd 
him ! 

Jane. Forbear, my faithful Manuel. For 
tliis love 

Thou hast my grateful thunks; and here's my 
hand: 

Thou hast lov’d him, and I'll remember thee. 
Where’er I am; in whate’er Bj>ot of earth 
1 linger out the remnant of my days, 

1 will remember thee. 

Man. Nuy, by the living God! where'er 
you are, 

There will I be. I’ll prove a trusty servant: 
I’ll follow you, even to the world's end. 

My masters gone ; and I indeed am mean, 
Yet will 1 «>how the strength of nobler inen, 
Should any dare upon your honour’d worth 
To put the slightest wrong. Leave you, dear 
lady ! 

Kill me, but say not this! 

(Throwing himsdf at her feet.) 
Jane, (raising him.) Well, them! be thou 
my servant, and my friend. 

Art thou, good Jerome, too, in kindness come ? 
1 see thou art. How goes it with thine age P 
Jer. Ah, Madam! woe and weakness dwell 
with age: 

Would I could serve you with a young man's 
strength! 

I’d spend my fife for you. 

Jane. Thanks, worthy Jerome. 

O! who hath said, the wretched have no 
friends ? • 

Freb. In every sensible and gen'rous breast 
Affliction finds a friend; but unto thee, 

Thou most exalted and must honourable. 
The heart in warmest adoration bows. 

And even a worship pays. 

Jane. Nay, Freberg, Freberg! grieve mo 
not, my friend. 

He to whose ear my praise most welcome was, 
Hears it no more; and, oh our piteous lot! 
What tongue will talk of him? Alas, alas! 
This more than all will bow me to the earth; 
I feel my misery here. 

The voice of praise was wont to name us both; 
I had no greater pride. 

(Covers her face with her hands, and bursts 
into tears. Here they all hang about her: 
Freberg supporting her tenderly. Manuel 
embracing her knees, and old Jerome catch¬ 
ing hold of her robe affectionately. Bernard, 
Abbess, Monks, and Nuns, likewise, gather 
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round her , with looks of sympathy.) 

Enter two Officers of law. 

1 st Off. Where is the prisoner? 

Into our hands he straight must be consign'd. 

Bern. He is not subject now to human laws; 
The prison that awaits him is the grave. 

1st Off. Ha ! say’st thou so ? there is foul 
play in tliis. 

Man. (to Off.) Hold thy unrighteous 
tongue, or hie thee hence, 

Nor, in the presence of tliis honour’d dame, 
Utter the slightest meaning of reproucli. 

1st Off. 1 am an officer on duty call’d, 

And have authority to say, “ How died he ? ” 
(//ere Jane shakes off the weakness of grief, 
and repressing Manuel, i oho is about to reply 
to the Officer, steps forward with dignity.) 
Jane. Tell them, by whose authority you 
come, 

He died that death which best becomes a man 
Who is with keenest sense of conscious ill 
And deep remorse assail’d, a wounded spirit: 
A death that kills the noble and the brave, 
And only them. Ho had no other wound. 

1 st Off. And shall 1 trust to this ? 

Jane. Do as thou wilt: 

To one who can suspect mv simple word 
I have no more reply. Fulfil thine office. 

1st Off. No. Lady, I believe your honour'd 
word, 

And will no further scorch. 

Jane. I thank your courtesy: thanks, thanks 
to all; 

My rev’rend mother, and ye honour’d maids;. 


Ye holy men, and yoh, my faithful friends; 
The blessing of the afflicted rest with you L 
And He, who to the Wretched is most piteous, 
Will recompense you.—Freberg, thou art good; 
Remove the body of the friend you lov’d; 
'Tie Itcicuvclt I mean. Take thou this charge: 
’Tie meet, that with his noble ancestors 
He lie entomb’d in honourable state. 

And now I have a sad request to moke, 

Nor will these holy sisters scorn my boon : 
That I, within these sacred cloister walls, 
May raise a humble, nameless tomb to him, 
Who, but for one dark passion, one dire deed, 
Hod claim'd a record of as noblo worth 
As e’er enrich’d the sculptur’d pedestal. 

[Exkunt. 

Note .—The lost three lines of the last speech 
are not intended to give the reader a true charac¬ 
ter of Dk Mowfort, whom I have endeavoured 
to rcprcsentjthroughout tho Play as, notwithstand¬ 
ing his other good qualities, proud, suspicious, and 
susceptible of envy; but only to express the par¬ 
tial sentiments of an affectionate sister, natural¬ 
ly more inclined to praise him from the misfor¬ 
tune into which he had fallen. 


(E7* The Trairedy of D* MonfortV™ been 
brought out at l)rury-Lane Theatre, adapted to 
the stage by Mr Kemble. 1 am infinitely obliged 
to that Gentleman for the excellent powers he 
has exerted, assisted by tlie incomparable talents 
of his sister, Mrs. Siddnne, in endeavouring to ob¬ 
tain for it that publick favour, which I sincerely 
wishit had been found more worthy of reeivi ng 
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PERSONS OP THE DRAMA. 
MEN. 

Baltimore, a country gentleman, and the head 
of an old family fallen into decay. 
Freeman, a great clothier, who has acquired 
by his own iwLustry artery large fortune. 
Trokbkidok, the friend of Baltimore. 
Charles, an idle young man, cousin to Balti¬ 
more, and brought up in his house . 

isss? 

Bescatti, an Italian master . 

Peter* } Servants to Baltimore. 

Voters, Mob } Boys, Jailers, fyc. fyc. 

WOMKN. 

Mrs. Baltimore. 

Mrs. Freeman. 

Charlotte, daughter to Freeman. 
Governess. 

Margery, an old servant of the Baltimore 
family. 

Servants , Voters, JVives , Mob , 4*c- 


ACT I. 


Scene I.—the open market-place of 
a small country town, a croyd of 

MEN, WOMEN, AND CHILDREN, SEEN 
ON THE BACK GROUND; MARGERY AND 
COUNTRYMAN SURROUNDED WITH SEV¬ 
ERAL OTHERS ARE DISCOVERED TALK¬ 
ING ON THE FRONT OF THE STAGE. 

Mar. Patron! pot-man an’ you will. As 

long os he holds the brown jug to their heads, 

they’ll run after him an’ he were the devil. 

Oh! that 1 should live to sec the heir of the 

ancient family of Baltimore set aside in his 

own borough by a nasty, paltry, nobody- 

knows-who of an‘upstart! What right has he, 

forsooth ! to set himself up for to oppose a 

noble gentleman? I remember his own aunt 

very well; a poor industrious pains-taking 

woman, with scarcely a pair of shoes to her 

feet. - 

Countryman. Well, well, and wnat does 

thsi signify, Goody ? He has covered more 

bare feet with new shoes since he come among 

•us, than all the noble .families in the country, 

let his aunt wear what shoes she would: ay, 
% 
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and his bounty has filled more empty bellies 
too, though his gran urn might dine on a tur¬ 
nip, for aught I know or care about the mat¬ 
ter. 

Mar. Don’t tell mo about his riches, and 
his bounty, and what not: will all that ever 
make him any thing else than the son of John 
Freeman the weaver ? I wonder to hear you 
talk such nonsense, Arthur Wilkins; you that 
can read hooks and understand reason: such 
a fellow as that is not good enough to stand 
cap in hand before Mr. Baltimore. 

(The rabble etnne forteard, huzzaing, and ma¬ 
king a great noise, and take dtjfercnt sides 
qf the stage.) 

Croud on F. side.) Huzza! huzza! Free¬ 
man for ever! 

Mar. Yes, yes, to be sure: Freeman for 
ever! fat Saiii the butcher for ever! black 
Dick the tinker for ever ! any body is good 
enough for you, filthy rapscallions. 

1st Mob on F. side.) ky , scold away, old 
Margery ! Freeman for ever! say I. Down 
with your proud, pennyless gentry! Free¬ 
man tor ever! 

Mar. Down with your rich would-be-gen- 
try upstarts! Baltimore for ever! (to mob on 
her side.) Why don’t you call out, oafs ? 

( The moo on her side etui out Baltimore, and 
the mob on the other , Freeman ; but the F. 
side gets the better.) 

What, do you give it up so ? you poor, spirit¬ 
less nincumpoops! I would roar till 1 bunted 
first, before I would give it up so to such a 
low-lived, beggarly rabble. 

2d mob on F.sitle.) They lock beef and 
porter, Margery. That makes fellows loud 
and hearty, I trow. Coats of arms and did 
pictures wont fill a body’s stomach. Come 
over to Freeman-hall, ana we’ll shew you good 
cheer, woman. Freeman for ever! 

Mar. Ha’ done with your bawling, blac- 
moor! what care 1 for your good cheer? none 
of your porter nor your beef for me, truly! 

2d mob on F. side.) No, Goody ! mayhap, 
as you have been amongst the gentry all 
your life, you may prefer a cup of nice sage 
tea, or a little nice rue-water, or a leg of a 
roasted snipe, or a bit of a nice tripe duinplin. 

Mar . Close your fool’s mouth, oaf! or I’ll 
cram a dump!in into it that you wont like the 
chewing of Mr. Baltimore’s father kept a 
table like a prince, when your poor beggarly 
candidate’s father had scarcely a potatoe in 
his pot. But knaves like you were not ad¬ 
mitted within his gates to sec it, indeed. 
Better men than you. or your master either, 
were not good enough to take away his dirty 
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trenchers; and the meanest creature about 
Ilia house unu ai well dress'd, and in as good 
order, as if* it hod been the king's court, and 
every tiny ill tin* year had been a Sunday. 

3a Mob un F. aide.) So they were, 
Goody; 1 remember it very well; the very 
sucking pigs ran about his) yardj with full 
bottom d wigs on, and the grey goose waddled 
through the dirt with a fine flounced petti¬ 
coat. 

Mar. Hold your fool’s tongue, do! no iu>- 
start parliament-men for me ! Baltimore for 
ever! 

Croud on B. aide coll out) Baltimore for 
ever! 

1 at Mob on B. aide.) Sour paste and tan¬ 
gled bobbins for weavers! 

1st Mob on F. aide.) Empty purse's and tat¬ 
ter’d lace for gentlemen! 

Old icvmun on B. aide.) We’ll have no 
strange new-comers for our member: Balti¬ 
more for me! 

Old loomriH on F. aide.) Good broth is better 
than good blood, say I: Freeman for me! 
UtUe Boy mi B. aide.) Weaver, weaver, 
flap, flap ! 

Grin o’er your shuttle, and rap, rap! 

(tieling ike motion of a weaver.) 
Little Boy on F. aide.) Gentleman, gentle¬ 
man, proud of a word ! 

Stand on your tip-toes, and bow to my lord I 

(acting a gentleman.) 
Mar. Go, yon little devil’s imp! who teach¬ 
es you to biusplicmc your betters ? 

(She gives the boy a box un the ear: the mob on 
the other aide take his part: a great ujrroar 
amt cm fusion , and exeunt ItoUt sides Jight- 
ing.) 

Scene II. —a walk leading through 

A GROVE, AND CLOSE BY IT. 

Enter Mrs. Baltimore, as if iust alighted from 
her carriage, followed byhsr Maid and Petek, 
carrying a box and port-folio and other things. 

Mra. Halt. But what docs all this distant 
noise and huzzaing mean ? the whole town is 
in commotion. 

Pet. It is nothing as I knowtof, Ma’am, but 
my Master and Mr. Freeman's voters fighting 
willi one another at the alehouse doors, toshew 
their good will to the candidates, os all true 
hearty fellows do at an election. 0 

Mrs. B. Yes, our member is dead sudden¬ 
ly ; I had forgot. But who arc the candidate's? 
Pet. My master. Madam, and Mr. Freeman. 
Mrs. B. Gentlemen supported by them, you 
mean ? 

Pet. No Ma’am, I mean their own two 
•elves, for their own two selves. But I beg- 
pardon for naming such a man as Freeman on 
the same day with a gentleman like my Mas¬ 
ter. 

Mrs. B. Mr. Freeman, if you please, Peter; 
and never let me hear you name him with 
disrespect in my presence. Carry those thingi 
into the house: (to the maid) and you too, 
Blood; I see Mr. Baltimore. 

(Exxurt servants. 


Enter Baltimore. 

Balt. My dear Isattlla, you arc welcome 
home, liow are you after your ioumoy ? 

Mrs. B. Perfectly well; and very glad, ev¬ 
en after so short an absence, to find myself at 
home again. But what is going on here ? I 
have heard strange news just now: Peter tells 
me you an: a candidate for the Borough, and 
Mr. Freeman is your rival. It is some blun¬ 
der of his own, I suppose ? 

B(dt. No, it is not. 

Mrs. B. (stepping back in surprise, and hold¬ 
ing up her hands.) And are you actually 
throwing away the lost stake or your ruin'd 
fortune on a contested election. 

Balt. I will sell every acre of land in my 
possession, rather than see that man sit in 
parliament for the borough of We stow n. 

Mrs. B. And why should not lie as well 
as another? The declining fortunes of your 
family have long mode you give up every 
idea of the kind for yourself: of wliat conse¬ 
quence, then, can it possibly be to you ? I 
know very well, my dear Baltimore, it is not 
a pleasant tiling for the representative of an 
old family declined in fortune, to see a rich 
obscure stronger buy up all the land on every 
side, and set himself down like a petty prince 
in his neighbourhood. But if he had not done 
it, some other most likely would ; and what 
should we have gain’d by the change ? 

Balt. O! any other than himself I could 
have suffer'd. 

Mrs. B. you amaze me. lie has some dis¬ 
agreeable follies, I confess, but he is firiendly 
and liberal. 

Balt. Yes, yes, lie affects patronage and 
publick spirit: he is ostentatious to an absur¬ 
dity. 

Mrs. B. Well then, don’t disturb yourself 
about it. If he is so, people will only laugh 
at him. 

Balti O! hong them, but they wont laugh! 
I have seen the day, when, if a man made 
himself ridiculous, the world would laugh at 
him. But now, by heaven, every thing that 
is mean, disgusting, and absurd, pleases them 
but so much the bitter ! If they would but 
laugh at him, I should be content. 

Mrs. B . My dear Baltimore! curb this 
strange fancy that has taken such a strong 
hold of your mind, and be reasonable. 

Balt. I can be reasonable enough. I con 
see ns well as you do that it is uonsenso to 
disturb myself about this man ; and when he 
is absent I can resolve to endure him: but 
whenever I see him again, there is something 
in Iris full satisfied face; in the tones of his 
voice ; ay, in the very gait and shape of his 
legs, that is insufferable to me. 

Mrs. B. Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! 

Balt. What makes you laugh, Madam f 

Mrs. B. Indeed I have more cause to cry! 
yet 1 could not liclp laughing when you tulk’d 
of his gait and his legs: for people, you must 
know, have taken it into their heads that there 
is a resemblance between you and him: I 
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hare, my self, in twilight, sometime* mistaken 
the one for the other. 

Balt. It must hare been in midnight, I 
think. People have taken it into their heads! 
blind idiots! I could kick my own shins if 1 
thought they had the smallest resemblance to 
his. 

Mrs. B. Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha ! 

Balt. And this is matter of amusement for 
you. Ma’am ? I abhor laughing. 

Mrs. B. Pray, pray forgive roe! This is 
both ludicrous and distressing. I knew that 
you disliked this man from flic first day he 
settled in your neighbourhood, and that, du¬ 
ring two years acquaintance, your aversion 
has been daily increasing; but I had no idea 
of the extravagant height to which it has now 
arrived. 

Bull. Would I had sold every foot of my 
lands, and settled in the lone wilds of Ameri¬ 
ca, ere this man came, to be the swoln pos¬ 
sessor of my forefathers lands; their last re¬ 
maining son, now cramp’d and elbow'd round, 
in one small corner of their once wide and ex¬ 
tensive domains! Oh! 1 shall never forget 
what ( felt, wlien, with that familiar and dis¬ 
gusting affability, he first held out to me his 
damned palm, and hail’d me os a neighbour. 
(striding up and dawn the stags.) Ay, by my 
soul, lie pretends to be affable! 

Mrs. B. You feel those things too keenly. 

Balt . A stock or a stone woidd feel it. lie 
has opposed me in every contest, from the 
election of a member of parliament down to 
the choosing of a parish clerk; and yet, damn 
liim ! ho will never give me a fair occasion of 
quarelling with him, for then I should be hap¬ 
pier. (striding up awl down again.) Hang 
it! it was not worth a pinch of snuff to me, 
whether the high road wentou one side of my 
field or tlie other; hut only that 1 saw he was 
resolved to oppose me in it, and I would have 
died rather than have yielded to him. 

Mrs. B. Are you sure, Baltimore, that your 
own behaviour lias not provoked him to that 
opposition ? 

Balt, (striding up and down as he speaks.) 
lie has extended his insolent liberalities over 
the whole country round. The very bantlings 
lisp his name as they sit on their little stoma 
in the sun. 

Mrs. B. My dear friend ! 

Balt. He lias built two new towers to his 
house; and it rears up its castled head 
amongst the woods, os if its master were the 
lord and chicflain of the whole surrounding 
country. 

Mrs. B. And lias this power to offend you ? 

Balt. No, no; let him pile up his house to 
the clouds, if lie will! I can bear all this pa¬ 
tiently : it is his indelicate and nauseous civil¬ 
ity that drives me mad. He goggles and be 
smiles; he draws back his full watmy lip like 
a toad, (making a mouth of disgust.) Then he 
sprtads out his nail-bitten fingers as ho speaks 
—hah! 


Mrs. B . And what great harm does all this 
do you ? 

fkilt. What harm? it makes my very flesh 
creep, like the wriggling* of a horse-leech or 
a maggot It is an id>oiuination beyond all en¬ 
durance! 

Mrs. B. The strange fancies you take in re¬ 
gard to cvciy tiling this j»oor man docs, are to 
me astonishing. 

Balt. (Stopping shorty and looking fredly 
on her.) Are to you astonishing ? I doubt it 
not: I was a fool to expect that a wife so 
many years younger than myself would have 
any sympathy with my feelings. 

Mrs. B. Baltimore! you wrong mo, unkindly. 
—But his daughter comes: she will over hear 
us. 

Balt. What brings that affected fool here ? 
She is always coming here. It is an excres¬ 
cence from the load's back: the sight of licr 
is an offence to me. 

Enter Charlottk, with an affected air of great 

delicacy. 

Char. How do you do, my dear Mrs. Balti¬ 
more*? I am quite charm’d to see you. (curt¬ 
seys affectedly to Balt.) 

Mrs. B. J thank you,iny dear, you are early 
abroad tiiis morning. 

Char. O! I am ulinost kill’d with fatigue ; 
but I saw your cnrTiugc at the gate, and 1 
could not deny myself Uie pleasure of inquir¬ 
ing how you do. The heat overcomes one so 
much in this weather : it is enough to make 
one faint: it is really horrid, (speaking in a 
faint soft voice -, and fanning herself offnte.dly.) 

Mrs. B. It docs not affect inn. 

Char . No! O you are not so robust, I am 
sure. 

Enter a little Couhthy OlRl., trailing a great 

piece of muslin after her. 

Girl, (to Char.) Here, Miss ; here is a piece 
of your petticoat that you left on the hushes, 
as you scrambled over the hedge to look at 
tlie bird's nest yonder. 

Char, (in eunfnsion.) O la! tlie briars will 
catch hold of one so, us one goes ulong. (jive 
it me, give it me. (takes the. muslin and crams 
it hastUa into her junket.) This weather makes 
one go by tlie side of ditches, nml amongst 
bushes, and any where for a little shade. 

Balt. Tadpoles love ditches in all wenlhcr*. 

[Exit. 

Char, (looking after him strangely fora mo¬ 
ment or two, und then skipping lightly up to 
Mrs. B. uwt taking her kindly by the hand.) 
Thank heaven he’s gone ! I stand more in 
awe of him, than my mother and my govern¬ 
ess, and all the whole pack of masters that 
ever come about tlie house. If there wus not 
a certain look aliout him now and then, that 
puts me in mind of my father, 1 should take 
a downright aversion to him. O ! I beg par¬ 
don ! I mean 1 should not like him very well, 
oven Iho’ he is your husband. But was it not 
provoking in tliat little chit to follow me with 
those rags in her hand ? 
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Mrs. B. I suppose we shall have a glove or 
a garter coming oiler you byc-and-bye. 

Char. O they may bring what they please 
now!—Well, How d'ye do? how dye do? 
how d'ye do? (taking Mrs. B. by the hand, and 
skipping round her joyfully.) 

Mrs. B. Very well, my good little Char¬ 
lotte. 

Char. I am delighted to sec you return’d. 
Ah, don’t you remember how good you were 
to me, when I was a little urchin at Mrs. 
Highman's school ? and how 1 used to stand 
by your side when you dress'd, and count 
over the pins in your pincushion ? 

Mrs. B. I remember it very well. 

Char. But how comes it that we meet so 
seldom ? you never come to st^c us now, and 
I dare not come to you so often as I wish, for 
Mr. Baltimore looks at me so sternly. 1 x>t 
papa and him contend with one another as 
they please; what liave we to do with their 
plaguy election ? O if we were but together! 
we could work and talk to one another all day 
long, and it would \tc so pleasant! 

Mrs. B. Indeed, iny dear Charlotte, I wish 
I could have you frequently with ine ; but I 
hope you have muny pleasant employments 
at homo. 

Char. Ah, but 1 have not tho’. I am tired 
to death of music, and drawing, and Italian, 
and German, and geography, and ustronomy, 
and washes to make my bunds white. ( shak¬ 
ing her head piteously.) But what docs it sig¬ 
nify fretting? 1 know 1 must be an accom¬ 
plish’d woman; I know it very well. 

Mrs. B. {smiling.) Don’t you like to be oc¬ 
cupied ? 

Char. O yes : it is not that I am a lazy girl. 
If they would plague me no more with my 
masters, but give me some plain pocket- 
handkerchiefs to hem, I would sit upon the 
footstool all day, and sing like a linnet. 

Mrs. B. My dear girl, and so there must be 
things in this mix’d world to keep even thy 
careless breast from being as blithe as a lin¬ 
net. But you «vrr going home • I’ll walk a 
litHc way with you. 

Char. I thank you {looking off the stage.) | 
Is not that Charles at a distance ? I dare say, 
now. he has been a fishing, or looking after 
coveys of partridges, or loit’ring about the 
horse-dealers. 1 nope he did not see me get 
over the hedge tho’. 

Mrs. B. Alas, poor Charles ! I wish he had 
more useful occupations. It is a sad thing 
for a young man to be hanging about idle. 

Char. So my papa, says: and, do you know, 

I believe he had it in his head to get some 
appointment for him when this election came 
in the way. Shall I put him in mind of it? 

Mrs. B. No, no, my dear Charlotte, that 
must not be. Shall we walk ? 

Char. {Scampering off.) Stop a little, pray. 

[Exn. 

Mrs. B. Where is she gone to now ? 

Char. (returning with sovitihing in her lap.) 
Only to fetch my two black kittens. I bought 


them from a boy, as I went along, to saVe 
them from drowning. I could not curtsey to 
Mr. Baltimore, you know, with kittens in my 
lap, so I dropp’d them slyly under the hedge 
os I enter’d; for this fellow with the white 
spot on his nose makes a noise like a little 
devil. 

{They go arm in arm to the side of the stage to 

go out, when Mrs. B. looking behind her 

stops short.) 

Mrs. B. No, I must not walk farther with 
you just now: I see Mr. Truebridge coming 
this way, and I wish to speak to him. 
Good morning, my dear Charlotte. 

[Exit Charlotte. 

Enter Tbuebridoe. 

You are hurrying away very fast; I did not 
know you were here. 

True. I have been in the library writing a 
letter, which I ought to have done before I 
left my own house. I am going from homo 
for u lew days, and I came to sec Baltimore 
before I set out. 

Mrs. B. You ore always going from home. 
( am verry sorry you are going at this time, 
when your presence here might have been 
so useful. Y.)u might have persuaded Bal¬ 
timore, perhaps, to give up this foolish contest 
with so rich a competitor os Freeman. 

'True. No, it is better, perhaps, to let them 
fight it out. We should only have separated 
them, like two game-cocks, who arc sure to 
be at it again, beak and spurs, with more fury 
than ever. 

Re-enter Baltimore. 

Balt, {to True.) You have forgot your letter. 
A pleasant journey to you ! 

{gives him a letter.) 

True. Farewell for a few days! I hope to 
learn, on my return, that you have carried dn 
this contest with temper and liberality, since 
yon will engage in it. 

Balt. 'Why you know, Truebridge, I am 
compell'd to engage in it. 

True. O certainly, and by very weighty 
reasons too! A man may injure in a hundred 
different ways and provoke no hostile return; 
but, when added to some petty offences, he 
varies his voice and grsture, wears his coat 
and doublet, nay, picks his very teeth in a 
manner that is irksome to us, what mortal is 
there, pagan or believer, that can refrain from 
setting himself in array against him ? 

Balt . Well, well! give yourself no trouble. 
I’ll keep my temper; I'll do every thing 
calmly and reasonably. 

True. Do so; I shan’t return, probably, till 
the poll is closed. I have told yob my rea- 
sons'for taking no part in the business ; and 
let the new member be who he will, I am re¬ 
solved to shake hands cordially with him. It 
won’t do*for one who has honours and pen¬ 
sions in view, to quarrel with great men. 
Good bye to you!—Madam, all succeis to 
your wishes. , [Exit. 

Balt. Ask favours of such a creature as 
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Freeman ! Ho speaks it but in jest. Yet if 
I did not know him to be one of the most in¬ 
dependent men in the world, 1 should be 
tempted to believe that he too had become 
sophisticated. 

Mrs. B. Ah, do not torment yourself with 
suspicions! I am afraid it is a disposition 
that has been growing upon you of late. 

Balt. No, madam; it ih upon you this dis¬ 
position has been growing. Whenever I am 
m the company or Lhat—I will not name him 
—I have of late observed that your eyes are 
bent upon me perpetually. I hate to be look’d 
at when I am in that man’s company. 

(Exeunt. 


ACT II. 

SCENE I.-A ROOM Ilf FREEMAN’S HOUSE; 

A TABLE WITH DRAWINGS, &C. SCAT¬ 
TERED UPON IT, IN ONE CORNER, AND 
A WRITING TABLE NEAR THE FRONT 
OF THE STAGE. MRS. FREEMAN IS 
DISCOVERED WRITING. 

Eater Charlotte and her Governess. 

Mrs. F. (raising her head.) Come here ? Miss 
Freeman : that gown sits with no grace in the 
world ( turning Char, round.) No, it is not at 
all what I intended : I shall have it taken to 
pieces again.) (To Ike Gov.) Was she in the 
stocks this morning ? 

Gov. Yes, Madam. 

Mrs. F. From her manner of holding her 
head one would scarcely believe it. Go to 

J our drawing, and finish it if you can before 
Ir. Bescatti comes. 

(Charlotte sits down vnwUlmghj to the draw¬ 
ing table; the Governess takes her work 
arul sits by her; and Mrs. Freeman sits 
down again to write.) # 

Enter Mr. Bescatti. 

Mrs. F. O Bescatti ! you arc just the very 
person I want. I have put a quotation from 
one of your Italian poets, expressive of the 
charms of friendship, into the letter I am 
writing to my dear, amiable. Mrs. Syllabub; 
and as I know she shews all the letters she 
receives from her friends, I would uot have 
a fault in it for the world. Look at it, pray ! 
Will it do ? 

(giving him the Utter with an air of self satis¬ 
faction.) 

Bes. (shaking his head.) No, Madam; 1 
must be fr§e to say, dat it won’t do: de two 
first ords arc wrong, and de two last ords.are 
not right. 

Mrs. F. (colouring and bridling up.) Why 
'there are but four words of it altogether, Mr. 
Bescatti. 

Bty. Yes, Madam; der you be very right; 
der you be under no mistake at all; dcr be 
just four ords in it, ntider more nor less. 
Mrs. F. Well, well, pray correct it for me! 


I suppose I was thinking of something else 
when I wrote it. 

Bes. (after correcting the letter.) It iB done, 
Madam. 1 hope dc young lady will soon fin¬ 
ish her drawing, dat I may have dc honour 
to propose my little instruction. 

Char, (rising from the table.) I can finish 
it to-morrow. 

Mrs. F. Shew Mr. Bescatti your two lost 
drawings (Char, shews him her drawings.) 
Every one from your country is fond of this 
delightful art. flow do you like this piece ? 

Bes. It be very agreeable. 

Gov. (looking over his shoulder.) O beau¬ 
tiful, charming! de most pretty of do world ! 

Mrs. F. There is such a fine glow in the 
colouring! so much spirit in the whole. 

Bes. (tarilUy.) Yes. 

Mrs. F. And so much boldness in the de- 
sign. 

Bes. (tardily.) Yes. 

Mrs. F. Ana the cattle in that landscape 
are bo spirited and so correct. 

Bes. O dey be de very pretty sheep, indeed. 

Mrs. F. Why, those arc cows, Mr. Bescatti 
—those ore cows. 

Bes. O, Mudn.ni, I make no doubt dat in 
reality dey arc cows, alto in appearance dey 
are de sheep. 

Mrs. F (shewing him another piece.) I In 
will understand this better. The subject is 
so prettily iinugined ! a boy with an apple in 
his hand: such pleasing simplicity ! look at 
those lights and shade* : her master himself 
says it is touched with the hand of an artist. 

Bes. Yes, ho bo a very pretty fellow—and 
a very happy one too: lie lias got one apple 
in his hand, and anodcr in his mout. 

Mrs. F. Another in his mouth! why that 
is the round swelling of his cheek, Mr. Bes- 
catti. But look at his head (impatiently as 
he looks at the wrong one.) No, no, this one. 

Bes. O dat one—dat has one side of the face 
white and t'oder black ! 

Gov. O beautiful, excellent!—all dat dor 
is of pretty—all dat dcr ia of—of de most pret- 
ty! * 

Mrs. F. There is so much effect in it; so 
much force and distinctness. 

Bes. Yes, dcr be good contrast; nobody 
will mistake do one side of de face for tus 
oder. 

Enter Servant. 

Ser. Every thing in the next room is set 
out, Ma'ain—Have you any orders? 

Mrs. F. Don’t trouble me about it: I’ll 
look at it by and by, if I have nothing better 
to do. (Exit Serj—Miss Frecinon, there is 
no time to lose; Bescatti and you must be 
busy, for I expect Mr.Twcedle this morning, 
with a new song in his pocket. 

Enter a Servant hastily. 

Ser. All the voters are come, Ma’am, and, 
my master says we must open the great room 
immediately. 
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(Opens folding-doors at the bottom of the 
Stage, ami discovers a large room with a 
long tabic set out, plentifully cotcrtd with 
cold meats, fyc. fyc. 

Mrs. F. Wimt could possess the creatures 
to come so earlv ? If 1 am to hare the whole 
morning of it, I shall be dead before it is over. 
Heigh ho ! here they ore. 

(Enter a great number of voters leith their 
mires and iltiugliters, and Freeman shewing 
them in himself.) 

Free, with a very affable smiling counte¬ 
nance.) Come in, ladies and gentlemen; come 
in, my very good neighbours; my wife will 
be proud to see you. (jtresenfs them to Mrs. 
Freeman, who rretires them with affected con¬ 
descension ; whilst Charlotte draws herself 
up by her mother's side, and curtseys to them 
in the same affected manner.) —This is my very 
good friend Mr. Ginger, fmy dear; and tins 
is worthy Mr. Fudge.—But wlicrc is your 
wife, Mr. Fudge ? wo ore near neighbours, 
you know, ana J see no reason why your 
good woman and mine should not be better 
acquainted. 

Air. Fudge. She is standing close by you, 
Sir. 

Free. O, 1 beg pardon, my dear Madam ! I 
did not know you. (to Mrs. Fudge.) —My dear, 
this is Mrs. Fudge, presenting her to Mrs. F.) 
—But my good Mr. Hassock, why have not 
you brought your pretty daughter with you ? 

Mr. Hassock. Sol have, your honour; this 
be she. (pointing to his daughter.) 

Free. She must give me her hand: 1 have 
a girl of my own too, you see ; but hIio does 
not hold up her head so well as this young 
lady. 

More People still coming in. 

JIa! welcome, my good friends! welcome, my 
good neighbour lluskins, and you too, my 

good Mrs. lluskins!-11a, Mr. Grub! you 

do me honour. How do the soap-works go 
on ? you will soon be the richest man in the 
country, though you do spare me a morning 
now and then. 

Mr. drub, (conceitedly.) Aye, picking up a 
little in my poor way, just to keep the pot 
tailing. (Going up to Mrs. Frecmnn, and 
wiping his face.) Madam, 1 make bold, us tile 
fashion goes on them there occasions. * 
(Gives her a salute with a good loud smack , 
whilst she shrinks back disconcerted, and 
Bcscatti and the Governess shrug up their 
shoulders, and Charlotte skulks bchiiul their 
baci.sfrightrned.) 

Mr. Fudge, (spitting out hi8 chew of tobacco 
arul wiping his mouth.) As the fashion goes 
round, Madam— 

Free, (preventing him as he is going up to 
Mrs. F.) No, no, my good neighbours: this 
is too much ceremony amongst friends, Let 
us go into the next room, ana see if there is 
any thing U> eat: I dare say there is some 
cold meat and cucumber for us. Let me have 
the honour, Mrs. Fudge. (They all go into 


the next room and seat themselves round tte 
table.) 

Re-enter Freeman in a great bustle. 

More choirs and more covers, hero ! Thomas! 
fiamaby! Jenkins ! (the servants run up and 
down carrying things across the stage. Enter 
more people.) Ha ! welcome—welcome, my 
good friends! we were just looking for you. 
Go into the next room, and try if you can 
find any tiling you like. 

Voter. O f Dir, never fear but we shall find 
plenty of good victuals. 

[Exeunt into the next room. 

Manet Charlotte, who comes forward. 
Char. La, how 1 sbould like to be a queen, 
and stand in my robes, and have all the peo¬ 
ple introduced to me ! for then they would 
kiss no more than my hand, which ( should 
hold out so. No, no; it should be so. (stretch¬ 
ing out her hand whilst Charles Baltimore, 
entering brJiiwl ami overhearing her, takes 
atul kisses it with a ludicrous bnuling of the 
knee.) 

Charles. And which should he kissed so? 
Char, (affectedly.) You are always so silly, 
Mr. Charles Baltimore. 

Charles. Are you holding court tare for all 
those good folks? I thought there was no 
harm in looking in upon you, though I do be¬ 
long to the other side, {peeping .) Faith they 
are busy enough ! mercy on us, what a clat¬ 
tering of trenchers ! IIow do you like them ? 

Char. Oh they on* such savages; I’m sure 
if I had not put lavender on my pocket hand¬ 
kerchief, like Mama, 1 should nave fainted 
away. 

Charles. IIow can you talk of fainting with 
cheeks like two cabbage roses ? 

Char. Cabbage roses! 

Charles. No, no—pest take it!—1 mean the 
pretty, delicate damask rose. 

Char. I>a, now yon an? flattering me ! 
Chtfrlcs. 1 am not, indeed, Charlotte! you 
have tin* prettiest— (peeping at the other room 
and slopjnng short.) 

Char, (eagerly.) 1 have the prettiest what ? 
Charles. Is that a venison pasty they have 
got yonder ? 

Char. Poo, never mind!—I have the pret¬ 
tiest what ? 

Charles. Yes, 1 mean the most beautiful 
(peeping again.) By my faith and so it is a 
venison pasty, and a monstrous good smell it 
bus ! [Exit hastily into the eating room. 

Char, (looking after him.) What a nasty 
creature lie is ! lie has no more sense than one 
of our pointers; he’s always running after a 
good smell. •. [Exit. 

s 

Scene II. —an open lane near a 

COUNTRY" TOWN. 

Enter B<i,timoue, who passes half way across 
the stage, sad then stopping suddenly, shrinks 
back. 

Balt. Ha, it is him !—I'll turn and go anoth¬ 
er way. (Turns hastily back again, and then 
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Stops short.) No, no, ho ah&'n’t see me avoid* 
ing him. i’ll follow Truebridgc’s advice, and 
be civil to him.— 

Enter Frkkman bowing with stiff civility. 
Good morning, Sir. 

Free. And the aame to you, Mr. Baltimore: 
how does your Lndy do ? 

BaU. And your amiable lady, Mr. Freeman ? 
mho ia a great scholar, 1 hear. 

Free. ( with hisface brightened vp.) You are 
very good to say so; ahn does indeed know 
some few tilings pretty well; and though wc 
are rivals for Uie present, why shouldn't we 
act liberally and speak handsomely of one 
another at the same time ? Does Mrs. Balti¬ 
more like pine-apples as well as she used to 
do? 

Bolt, (shrinking back.) No, she dislikes them 
vory much. 

Free. Don’t any so now! I believe you don’t 
like me to scud them to you; but if you would 
just send over for them yourself when she 
wants them, I have mountains of them at licr 
service. 

Batt. (with a contentphums smile.) Shall I 
•enda tumbrel for them to-morrow morning? 
(Free. draws buck p'ujved.) But you arc liberal 
to every body, Mr. Freeman. I hope you and 
your frieuds have got over the fatigues of 

f our morning feast? You were at it by limes, 
hear. 

Free. Yes, wc have been busy in the eating 
and drinking way, to be sun*. 1 don’t make 
speeches to them, and fill their heads with 
fine oratory; l give them from my plain 
•tores whut they Gke better, Mr. Baltimore. 

BaU. And wliat you cun spare better, Mr. 
Freeman. It iB fortunate for both parties, 
that your stores ore more applicable to tlic 
stomach than tlio head. 

Free. It is better at least, than flattering 
them up with advertisements in the news¬ 
papers, about their great dignity and antfcpiity, 
&c. I don't Hpond my money in feeding oth¬ 
er people’s vanity. 

Balt. No, certainly, Sir; charity begins at 
home; and your own lias, thank God! a very 
good appetite. 

Free. Pamper’d vanity ia a better thing, 
perhaps, than starved pndc. Good morning, 
Sir. [Exit. 

Balt, {looking after him.) See how conse¬ 
quentially lie wulka now, shaking his long coat 
skirts with that abominable swing! 1 should 
detest my own brother if he swung himself 
about after that manner.—Resemblance to liiui 
do they say ! I could lock myself up in a cell, 
if I though# so, and belabour my own shoul¬ 
ders with a cat-o’«ninc tails. 

Enter Pxtjcr with one of his idle companions, 
• and starts back upon seeing Baltim^rk. 

Pet. ( aside to his Com.) Pest take it! a 
body can never be a little comfortable in a sly 
way, but there is alwuys some cross luck hap¬ 
pens to him. Yondei* is my master, and lie 
♦h : nks I am half a dozen miles off with a let¬ 


ter that he gave mo to ’Squire Houndly. 
Stand before mo, man; perhaps lic*ll go past. 
{skulking behind his Com.) 

Balt, {seeing him.) What, you careless ras¬ 
cal, are you here still, wheu f told you the 
letter was of consequcuce to mo? To lmvo 
this stick broke over your bead is less than 
you deserve: where nave you been, sirrah! 
(Holding vo his stick in a threatening manner.) 

Pet. O Lord ! your honour, if you should 
beat mo like stock-fish 1 must e’en toll you 
the truth: for os 1 passed by the cat and bag¬ 
pipes a little while ago, l could not help just 
setting my face* in at the door to w*o what 
they were ull about; .aid there 1 found such 
a jolly company of ’Squire Freciuan’s voters, 
sitting round a bowl of punch, drinking his 
liquors and laughing at his grandeur, and 
making such a mockery of it, that l could not 
help staying to make a little merry with them 
myself. 

Ball, {lowering his stick.) Art thou sure 
that they laughed ul him ?—Ill lus own inn, 
and over his own liquor? 

Pet. Ay, to lie sure, your honour: what do 
they care for that ? When lie orders a hogs¬ 
head of ale for them out of bis own cellar, 
they call it a pnek of lamb’s wool from the 
wool chamlicr. Don’t they, neighbour ? (tip¬ 
ping the iriuk to his Companion.) 

Com. To lw sun* they do. 

Btdl. I la, ha, ha! ungrateful merry var- 
lets!—Well, well! get thee along, and be 
more e\|*cditious with my letters another 
tins*, (to himself as he goes out.) llu, ha! a 
good name for his ale truly. [Exit. 

Pet. 1 wonder lie? did not give me a little 
money now, for such a story as this. How- 
some ver, it has saved my head from being 
broke. 

Com. And that, I think is fully as much ns 
it is worth. I wonder you an’t ashamed to 
behave with so little respect to a gentleman 
and your own master. 

Pet. Fiddle fuddle with oil that! do you 
think one gets on the blind side of a man [o 
treat.him with respect? When 1 first came 
to live with Mr. Baltimore, I must say, 1 was 
woundily afraid of his honour, hut 1 know 
how to manage him now well enough. 

Com. 1 think thou dost, indeed. Who 
would have thought it, that had seen what a 
bumkin he took thee from the plough's tail, but 
a twelvemonth ago, because lie conld not af¬ 
ford to birr any more fine trained servants to 
wait upon him ? 

Vet. Nay, I wa’n’t such a simpleton as you 
took me for neither. 1 was once before that 
very intimate, in iny fashion, with an old 
'Squire of the* North Country, who was in 
love with his grand-daughter's dairy-maid. I 
warrant you I know well enough how to deal 
with any body that has got any of them 
strange fancies working within them; for a m 
groat a bumpkin os you may take me to be; 
and if you uon’t see me, ero long time goes 
by, make a good penny of it too, I’ll give 
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yon leave to call me a noodle. Come away ance; and he knew very well I expected Vio 
to the Blue-Posts again, and have another entertainmenta in return, which would have 
glass, mail. [Exeunt. been a foolish expense in his situation, for 1 

took care in the handsomest manner to let him 
Scene III. — freeman’s library fit- understand as much. 
ted up expensively with fine Mrs. F. Well, well, never trouble your 
SHOW! BOONS AND book-cases, fitc. head about that now, but think how you may 
g lLCm be revenged upon him. 

Free. Tho’ his fortune was reduced, and I 
Eater Frxkmar and Mrs. Frjexman, speaking ; n poaaeseinn of almost all the estates of the 
as they enter. Baltimores, of more land, indeed, than they 

Free. They shVnt come again, then, since ever p os s e ss e d, I was always at pains to assure 
it displeases you; but they all went away in him that I respected him as much as the 
such good humour, it did my heart good to richest man in the country ; and yet, 1 can- 
see them. not understand it, the more friendly and fa- 

Mrs. F. Oh the Goths and the Huns! I miliar I was with him, the more visibly his 
believe tho smell of their nauseous tobacco aversion to me increased. It is post all com 
will never leave my nostrils. You don’t prehension! 

know what 1 have suffered to oblige you. To Mrs. F. Don’t trouble yourself about that 
any body of delicacy and refinement, it was now. 

shocking. I shall be nervous and languid Free. I'm sure I was ready upon every oc- 
for a month. But I don't complain. You casion to offer him my very best advice, and, 
know I do every thing cheerfully that can after the large fortune I have acquired, I may 
promote your interest. Oh! 1 am quite over- be well supposed to be no novice in many 
come, (sits down languidly.) tilings. 

Free. Indeed, my dear, I know you never Mrs. F. 0,he has no sense of obligations, 
complain, and I am sorry 1 liave imposed Free. Ay, and knowing how narrow his 

such a task upon your goodness. But the income is m respect to the style of living he 

adversary gains ground upon us, and if I do has been accustomed to ; when company came 
not exert myself, the ancient interest of the upon him unexpectedly, have 1 not sent and 
Baltimores—the old prejudice of fuinily, may offered him every thing in my house, oven to 
still carry the day. the best wines in my cellars, which he ha* 

Mrs. F. (starting up eagerly and throwing pettishly and absurdly refused ? 
aside her assumed languor.) That it sha’nt Mrs. F. O, he has no gratitude in him ! 

do, if gold and activity can prevent it! Old Free. If I had been distant, and stood upon 

prejudice of family ! Who has a better right the reserve with him, there might have been 
than yourself to serve for the borough of Wes- some cause. Weil, it is altogether inexpli- 
town ? cable! 

Free. So you say, my dear; and you ore Mrs. F. I'm sure it is not worth while to 

f morally in the right. But I don’t know: think so much about it. 

don’t tool as if I did altogether right in op- Free. Ah, but 1 can't help thinking ! Have 
posing Mr. Baltimore, in his own person, m I not made the ground round his nouse, as 
the very spot where his family lias so long well as my own, look like a well-weeded gar- 
presided. If lie did not provoke me— den ? T have cut down the old gloomy trees; 

Mrs. F. What, have you not got over these and where housed to sec nothing from his 
scruples yet ? Has not all the rancorous op- windows but a parcel of old knotted oaks 
pOkition you have met with from him wound shaking themselves in the wind, he now looks 
you up to a higher pitch than this, Mr. Free- upon two hundred rood of the best hot-walls 
man ? It lias carried you thro’ with many in the North of England, besides two new 
petty struggles against liis proud will olrea- summer-houses and a green-house, 
dy, and would you let him get the better of Mrs. F. O, he has no taste ! 
you now ? * Free. The stream which I found running 

Free, (thoughtfully.) I could have wished thro’ the woods, as shaggy and as wild as if 
to have lived in peace with him. it had been in a desert island, and the foot of 

Mrs F. Yes, if he would have suffered man never marked unon its banks, I have 
you straightened, and levelled, and dressed, till 

Free. Ay, indeed, if he would have suffer- the sides of it are as nice as a bowling-green, 
ed me. (musing for some time.) Well, it is Mrs. F. He has no more taste than a sav- 
very extraordinary this dislike wnich he seems age; that’s certain. However, yotl must allow 
to have taken to me; it is inexplicable! 1 that he wants some advantages, which you 
came into his neighbourhood with the strong- possess: his wife is a woman or no refinement, 
est dasire to be upon good terms with, nay Free. I don’t know what you mean by re- 
to be upon the most friendly and familiar finement: She don’t sing Italian and play 
footing with him; yet he very soon opposed upon the harp, I believe; but she is a very 
me in every thing, (walking uv ana down civil, obliging, good, reasonable womafi. 
and then stopping short.) I asked him to dine Mrs. F. (contemptuously.) Yet, she is a 
with me almost every day, just as one would very civil, ODliging, good, reasonable woman, 
•sk their oldest and most intimate acquaint- 1 wonder how some mothers can neglect the 
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education of their children so! If ahe had 
been my daughter, I ahould have a very 
different thing of her, indeed. 

Free. 1 doubt notliing, my dear, of tout 
good instructions and example. But here 
comes Jenkinson. 

Enter Jexkihsov. 

How now, Jenkinson ? things go on pros¬ 
perously, I hope. 

Jen. Sir, I am concerned—or, indeed, sorry 
—that is to say, I wish I could hare the sat¬ 
isfaction to say that they do. 

Free. What say you ? sorry and satisfied ? 
You are a smooth spoken man, Mr. Jenkinson; 
but tell me the worst at once. I thought I 
had been pretty sure of it, as the poll stood 
this morning. 

Jen. It would haye given me great pleasure, 
Sir, to have confirmed that opinion; but un¬ 
fortunately for you, and unpleasantly for my¬ 
self— 

Free.. Tut, tut, speak faster, man! What 
is it? 

Jen. An old gentleman from Ensford, who 
formerly received favours from Mrs. Balti¬ 
more's father, has conic many a mill* across 
the country, out of pure goodwill, to vote for 
him, with ten or twelve distant voters at his 
heels; and this, I am free to confess, is a 
thing that was never taken into our calcula¬ 
tion. 

Free. That was very wrong.tho’: wc ahould 
have taken every thing into our calculation. 
Shall I lose it, think you ? I would rather lose 
ten thousand pounds. 

Mrt. F. Yes, Mr. Freeman, that is spoken 
like yourself. 

Jen. A smaller sum than that, I am almost 
sure—that is to say, I think 1 may have the 
boldness to promise, would secure it to you. 

Free. How so ? 

Jen. Mr. Baltimore, you know, has many 
unpleasant claims upon him. * 

Free. Debts, you mean}: but wliat of that ? 

Jen. Only that I can venturo to assure you, 
many of hit creditors would have the greatest 
pleasure in life in obliging me. And when 
you have bought up their claims, it will be a 
very simple matter just to have him laid fast 
for a little while. The disgrace of that situ¬ 
ation will effectually prevent the last days 
of the poll from preponderating in his favour. 
It is the easiest thing in the world. 

Free, (shrinking oaeJe from him.) Is that 
your scheme ? O fio, fie ! the rudest tongued 
lout in tho parish would have blushed to pro¬ 
pose it. 

Mrs. F. If there should be no other alter¬ 
native ? 

Free. Let mo lose it then ! To be a mem¬ 
ber of Parliament, and not an honest man! 
O fie, fie, fie ! 

(walking up and down, much disturbed.) 

Jen? To be sure—indeed it must be con¬ 
fessed, gentlemen havq different opinions on 
these subjects; and I am free to confess, that 
1 have great pleasure, upon thia occasion, in 
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submitting to your better judgment. An^ 
now, Bir, as I am sorry to be under the ne¬ 
cessity of hurrying away from you upon an 
a ffa i r of some consequence to myself, will you 
have the goodness to indulge me with a few 
moments' attention, just whilst I mention to 
you what 1 have done in regard to Southern- 
down jshurch-yard ? 

Free. Well, it is my duty to attend to that. 
Have yon ordered a handsome monument to 
be put up to my father's memory ? Ay,to the 
memory of John Freeman, the weaver. They 
reproach roc with being the son of a mechan¬ 
ic; bnt I will shew them that I am not 
ashamed of my origin. Ay, every soul of 
them shall read it, if they please, 44 erected to 
his memory by his dutiful son," &c. 

Jen. Yes, Sir, I have ordered a proper 
stone, with a neat plain tablet of marble. 

Free. A plain tablet of marble ! Uiat is not 
wliat I meant. I'll have it a large and a 
handsome thing, with angels, and trumpets, 
and do&ths' heads upon it, and every thing 
that a good handsome monument ought to 
have. Do you think I have made a fortune 
like aprincc to havn my father's tombstone 
put on with a neat plain tablet ? 

Mrs. F. Now, my dear, you must allow 
me to know rather more in matters of taste 
than yourself; and I assure you a plain tablet 
is the genteelest and handsomest thing that 
can be put upon it. 

Free. Is it? 

Mrs. F. Indeed is it. And as for the in¬ 
scription about his dutiful son and all lliat, I 
think it would be more respectful to hare it 
put into Ijoiin. 

Free. Very well; if it is but handsome 
enough, 1 don’tcare; so pray, Jenkinson, write 
again, and desire them to put a larger tablet, 
and to get Uie Curate to make Uie inscription, 
with as much Latin in it as lie can conve¬ 
niently put together. I ahould be glad, like¬ 
wise, if you would write to the Vicar of 
Blackmorton to send inc the register of my 
baptism : I shall want it by ana by, on or* 
count of some family affairs. 

Jen. I shall have the greatest pleasure in 
obeying your commands. Good day ! [Exit. 

Free. Where is the state of the poll, and 
the list of the out-standing voters ? 

Mrs. F. Come to my dressing-room, and 
I’ll shew you exactly how every wing stands. 
You won't surely give up your point for a 
little— 

Free. What do you mean to say ? 

Mrs . F. Nothing—nothing at all. [Exeuict. 

Scehe III. —Baltimore’s house. 

Enter Baltimore, followed by David, and 
speaking as he enters. 

Balt. And so the crowd gave three cheers 
when good old Humphries tottered up to the 
hustings to give his vote, os ho declared, for 
the grandson of his old benefactor, Mr. Le- 

E nact Baltimore ? I should have liked to 
,ve seen it. 
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Dav. O, your honour, they gave three such 
hearty cheers ! and old guo<ly Robson clapped 
her poor withered lianda till the team run 
over her eyes. 

Balt. Did she so ? She shall be remembered 
for this! I saw her little grandson running 
about the other day barefooted—lu* shall run 
about barefooted no longer.—And so my 
friends begin to wear a bolder face upon it ? 

Dav. Yes, Sir, they begin to look main 
pert upon it now. 

Bait. Well, David, and do thou look pert 
upon it too. There's some tiling for thee. 
{Gives him money. A noise of laughing heard 
without.) Who is that without? is it not 
Peter’s voice ? Ho, Peter! 

Enter Pitkr, followed by Nat. 

What were you laughing at there ? 

Pet. (with a Wood grin) Only, Sir, at 
Squire Freeman, he, he, he ! who was riding 
up the Backlano, a little while ago, on his 
new crop-cured hunter, as last as he could 
canter, with all the skirts of his coat flupping 
about him, for all the world like a clucking 
hen upon a sow’s back, he, he, he ! 

Balt, {with his face brightening) Thou art 
pleasant, Peter; and what then f 

Pet. When just turning the corner, your 
honour, as it might be so, my mother’s brown 
calf, bless its snout! 1 shall love it for it as 
long as 1 live, set its face through the hedge, 
and said “ Mow !” 

Bali, (eagerly.) And he fell, did lie? 

Pet. O Lora, yes, your honour! into a 
good soft bed of ail the rotten garbage of the 
village. 

Bolt. And you saw this, did you ? 

Pet. O yes, your honour, os plain as the 
nose on my face. 

Balt. I la, lm, ha, ha, ha! and you really 
saw it? 

David, (aside to Nat.) 1 wonder my master 
can demean himself so as to listen to that 
knave’s tales : I'm sure he was proud enough 

OQCC. 

Balt, (still laughing.) Y(jp really saw it ? 

Vet. Ay, your honour, and many more 
than me saw it. Didn’t they, Nat ? 

Balt. And there were u number of people 
to look at him too ? » 

Pet. Oh! your honour, all the rag tag of 
the parish were grinning at him. Want 
they, Nat? 

Balt. I la, ha, ha, ha, ha! this is excellent! 
ha, ha, ha! He would shake himself but 
ruefully before them (still laughing violently.) 

Pet. Ay, Sir, he shook the wet straws and 
the withered turnip-tops from his bock. It 
would have done your heart good to have 
seen him. 

Dav. Nay, you know well enough, you do, 
that there is nothing but a bonk of dry sona 
in that corner* (with some uidignat ion to Pet.) 

Balt, (impfll&ntlu to David.) Poo, silly fel¬ 
low ! it is the dirtiest nook in the village.— 
And he rose and shook himself, ha, ha, ha! 


laughing still violently.) I did not know thkt 
thou wert such a humourous fellow, Peter. 
Here is money for thee to drink the brown, 
calf s health. 

Pet. Ay, your honour, for certain he shall 
nave a noggen. 

Dav. (aside) To think now that he should 
demean nimsclf so! 

Enter Mas. Baltimork. 

Mrs. B. (aside to Balt) Mr. Freeman is at 
the door: should you wish to receive him ? I 
hurried to give you notice. Will it be disa- 
greeablc to you ? 

Balt. O, not at all. Let him in, by all 
means! (to the servants) I am at home. 

[Kxruht servants. 
Mrs. B. Now, this is as it should be, my 
dear Baltimore. I like to see you in this good 
temper of mind. 

Balt. Say no more about that. Things go 
ou prosperously with me at present: there is 
a gleam of sunshine thrown across us. 

Enter Frzkh 


and Chari.ks Baltinorz. 


(To Free.) Good morning, Sir: a very good 
morning to you. 

Free. I thank you, Mr. Baltimore. You 
see I take, notwithstanding all that is going 
on between us at present, the liberty of a 
neighbour. 

Balt, (smiling.) O, no apology. Sir ! I am 
very glad to see you. This is a fine morning 
for riding on horseback, Mr. Freeman: I hope 
you have enjoyed it. 

Free. (aside to Char.) How gracious be is! 
We ore certainly come in a lucky moment 

Char. He is in a monstrous good humour 
certainly; now is the time to manage him. 
(aside to Free.) 

Free. I am uiuch obliged to you, Sir, for 
this good neighbourly reception ; and I flatter 
myself you will think I am come ou a neigh¬ 
bourly visit too. 

Balt. O certainly, Sir, but let us talk a lit¬ 
tle more of this flne morning; it is really a very 
fine morning for riding on horseback: How 
docs your crop-eared hunter do ? 

Free. Eating his oats, I dare say, very con¬ 
tentedly. All my horses are pretty well off: 
I buy me best oats in the country for them, 
and I pay the best price for them too. They 
are not, to be sure, so well lodged us they shall 
be. My architect lias just given me in his 
plan for my new stables : two thousand pounds 
is the estimate, and I suppose I must allow 
him to go a little beyona it, to have every 
thing handsome and complete. “ m Y 

way. Will you look at the plan ? (taking a 
plan from his pocket.) 

Balt, (drawing hack with disgust.) I have 
no taste for architecture. 

Free. That is a pity now, for it is really a 
complete thing. By the bye, are you not go¬ 
ing to do something to the roof of your offices 
soon ? They’ll be aown' about your ears pres¬ 
ently, and the longer you delay tlrt job, the 
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heavier it will bo when it comet, (aside to 
Chariot, on seeing Bolt kite his Ups and turn 
away from him.) What it the matter with 
him now ? 

Char, (aside.) Only a little twitching at his 
heart: it will toon be off again. 

Mrs. Balt, (aside to Balt.) For heaven’s 
take don't let this discompose yon; hit absurd¬ 
ity makes roe laugh. 

Balt, (aside.) Does it? I did not see you 
laugh. Well, I am a fool to mind it thus. 
(going up to Free, with affected good humour.) 
ram glad to hear your hones are to be lodged 
in a manner suitable to their owner’s dignity. 
But you are the best horseman too, as well as 
the best horse-master, in the county, though 
your modesty prevents you from talking of it. 

Free. O dear, Sir 1 I am but middling in 
that way. 

• Balt. Pray don’t let your diffidence wrong 
you. What do you Jockeys reckon the best 
way of managing a fiery mettled steed, when 
a brown calf sets his face through the hedge, 
and says “ Mow ? ” 

Free. Ha, ha, ha! faith, you must ask your 
friend Mr. Saunderson that question. His 
crop-eared horse has thrown him in the lane 
a little while ago, and be has some experience 
in the matter. As for myself, I have the 
rheumatism in my arm, and I have not been 
on horseback for a week. (Balt looks morti¬ 
fied and disappoint til.) 

Mrs. B. (to Free.) He is not hurt, I hope ? 

Free. No, Madum; he mounted again and 
rode on. 

Char. It was no fault of the horse’s neither, 
if the goose had but known how to sit on his 
back. He has as good blood in him as any 
horse in— 

Free. No, no, Charles! not now if you 
please, (going up frankly to Balt.) And 
now, Sir, that wo have had our little laugh 
together, and it is a long time, it must be con- 
fessed, since we have had a joke together— 
ha, ha, ha! 1 like a little joke with a friend as 
well as any man—ha, ha, ha! 

Balt, (retreating as Free, advances.) Sir. 

Free. But somehow you have been too cer¬ 
emonious with me, Mr. Baltimore, and I’m 
sure I have always wished you to consider 
me as a neighbour, that would be willing to do 
you a kind office, or lend you or any of your 
family a lift at any time. 

(still advancing familiarly to Balt) 

Balt, (still retreating.) Sir, you arc very 
gracious. 

Free. So, as 1 said, since we have had our 
little joke together, I f ll moke no more preface 
about it, roy good neighbour, (still advancing 
as Balt retreats, till he gets him close tor the 
wall, and then, putting out his hand to take hold 
. of him by the buttons, Balt, shrinks to one side 
and puts up his arm to defend himself.) 

Balt, (hastily.) Sir, there is no button here I 
(recovering himself, and pointing in a stately 
to a chair.) Qo me the honour, Sir, to 


be seated, and then I shall hear what you 
have to say. 

Free, (offended.) No, Sir, I perceive that 
the shorter I make my visit here the more ac¬ 
ceptable it will be; l shall therefore say what 
I have to say, upon my legs, (assuming conse¬ 
quence.) Sir, I have by my interest, and some 
small degree of influence which I believe I 
may boost of possessing in the country, pro¬ 
cured the nomination of a young man to a 
creditable and advantageous appointment in 
the Hast Indies. If you have no objection, I 
bestow it upon your relation, here, Mr.CJiorlcs 
Baltimore, of whom l have a very good opin¬ 
ion. 

Balt. Sir, I am at a loss to conceive how 
you should take it into your head to concern 
yourself in the affairs of iny family. If Mr. 
Charles Baltimore chooses to consider him¬ 
self as no longer belonging to it, lie may bo 
glad of your protection. 

Mrs. B. My dear Mr. Baltimore, how 
strangely you take up this matter! Indeed, Mr. 
Freeman, you are very good : and pray don't 
behove that we arc all ungrateful. 

Balt, (angrily to Charles.) And you have 
chosen a natron, have you ? 

Char. I’m sure I did not think—I’m sure 
I should he very glad—I’m sure I don’t know 
what to do. 

Free. Good morning, Madam: I hike my 
leave, (slightly to Baft.) Good morning. 

[Exit. 

Char. I’m sure I don’t know what to do. 

Mrs. B. Whatever you do, I hope you will 
have the civility, at least, to see tnat worthy 
man down stairs, and thank him a hundred 
times over for his goodness. 

Char. That I will. [Exit hastily. 

Mrs. B. Oh, Baltimore! how could you 
treat any body so, that came to you with of¬ 
fers of lunduess ? 

Balt, (striding up and doton.) What would 

C i have hod me do ? what would you have 
me do, Madam? His abominable fingers 
were within two inches of my nor. 

Mrs. B. Oh, Baltimore, Baltimore ! • 

Balt. Leave me, Madam ! [Exit Mrs. B. 
with her handkerchief to her eyes. 

(lie still sit ides up anil down ; then stopping 
suddenly to listen.) 

He’s not gone yet! I hear his voice stilly! 
That fool, with some cursed nonsense or 
other, is detaining him still in the hall! It is 
past all endurance ! Who waits there ? 

Enter Pktkr* 

What, dost thou dare to appear before me with 
that serpent’s tongue of thine, sloughed over 
with lies ? You aarc to bring your stories to 
me, do you? (shaking him violently by the 
collar.) 

Pet. Oh! mercy, mercy, your honour! I'm 
sure it was no fault of mine that it was not 
'Squire Freeman that fell. I’m sure I did all 
I could to make him. 

Balt. Do what thou const now, then, to 
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■ire thy knave's head from the wall. 

(Throwing Peter violently from him, after 
shaking him wtU; and £ut into an inner 
room, flapping the door behind him with 
great force.) 

ret. (after Looking rutfnlLu and scratching 
hie head for some time.) Well, I seen plainly 
enough that a body who tells lies should look 
two or three waya on every side of him before 
he begins. [Exit very ruefully. 


ACT III. 

Scene I.—mrs. Baltimore’s dressing- 
ROOM. SUE 18 DISCOVERED SITTING 
BY k TABLE, LOOKING OVER PAPERS. 

Mrs. B. Well, I hare the satisfaction to 
find that iny pe rsonal expenses, for this last 
year, have been very moderate ; but I am re¬ 
solved they shall be still moro contracted. 
Though ruin, I fear, cannot be averted, yet, 
when it does come, 1 can lift up my unblush¬ 
ing head, and say. “ this is no work of mine." 
No foolish debts of my contracting, Baltimore, 


shall odd to the number of those claims that 
already so gallingly press upon your proud 
and irritable mind ; and will, perhaps, in the 
end, drive you from the long and fondly re¬ 
tained habitation of your forefathers. 

(Leone pensively vpon her arm for some time, 

then continues to look over mure papers.) 

Enter Charles, with a slow sauntering step. 

Char. Let me see what o'clock it is now. 
What says my watch to it now ? {looking at 
hie watch.) Pest take it! it is bat ten minutes 
since I look'd last; and I could havo sworn 
it was as good three auarters, or, at least, half 
an hour, as ever clock tick'd, or ever sand¬ 
glass ran. {yawning and stretching himself.) 
Ah ! 1 find it has been bat half and hour of 
a weary man's reckoning; who still sees two 
long long periods, ycleped hours, lying be¬ 
tween him and his dinner, like a dreary length 
of - desert waste before the promised land. 
(yawning and stretching again.) My fishing 
tackle is all broke and destroyed, ana 'Sauire 
Sapling has borrowed my pointer. I have 
sal shaking my legs uoon the com-cliest, till 
every horse in the stable is rubbed down? and 
the groom, happy dog! has gone with his 
broom in his hand, to sweep out the yard and 
the kennel. O dear! O dear! 6 dear! 
What shall I do ? 

Mrs. B. (rising from the table.) Poor man ! 
I pity you with all my heart; bat I do think 
I coala contrive to find employment for you, 
if you are inclined to it. 

Char. Yes, yes! I am inclined to it! Idle¬ 
ness is tiresome enough, God wot! I am in¬ 
clined to it, be what it will. But what is it 
tho? Have you any skanes of thread to wind P 

Mrs. B. No,something better than that. 
Charles. 

„ Char. What, card-boxes to paste ? 


Mrs. B. Something better than that txxf. 
Char. Poetry or advertisements to cut out 
of the news-paper t 

Mrs. B. No, no, something better than all 
these. 

Char, (eagerly.) It is some new employ¬ 
ment then. 

Mrs. B. Yes, Charles, a very new one in¬ 
deed. What would you think of taking up a 
book and reading an hour before dinner ? 

Char, (disappointed.) Pshaw! is thut your 
fine employment ? 1 thought I was really to 
have something to do. I’ll o’en go to the vil¬ 
lage again, ana hear stories from old Margery, 
about the election and the old family grandeur 
of the Baltimore*. 

Mrs. B. Nay, don't put such an affront up¬ 
on my recommendation. Do take up this book, 
and try, for once in your life, what kind of y 
thing reading quietly for an hour to one’s self 
may be. I assure you there are many good 
stories in it, and you will get some Tittle 
insight into the affairs of mankind, by the 
bye. 

Char. No, no; no story read can ever be 
like a story told by a pair of moving lips, and 
their two lively assistants the eyes, looking it 
to you all the while, and supplying every de¬ 
ficiency of words. 

Mrs. B. But try it, only try it. You can't 
sorely be so ungollant as to refuse me. (Gives 
him a book.) 

Char. Well then, since it must be so, shew 
mo where to begin. Some people, when they 
open a book, can just pop upon a good thing 
at once, and be diverted with it; but, I don't 
know how it is, whenever I open a book, I 
can light upon nothing but long dry prefaces 
and dissertations; beyond which, perhaDS, 
there may lie, at last, some pleasant story, like 
a little picture closet at tlio end of a long stone 
gallery, or like a little kernel buried in a great 
mountain of shells and of husks. I would not 
take the trouble of coining at it fur all that 
one gets. 

Mrs. B. You shall have no trouble at all. 
There is the place to begin at. Sit down, then, 
and make no more objections, (points out the 
place t and returns to her papers again.) 
(Charles sits down with his book: reads a little, 
with one arm dangling over the back qf the 
chair; then changes his position, and reads 
a little while with the other arm over the back 
qf the chair; then changes his position again, 
and, qfler rubbing his legs with his book 
hand, continues to read a little more; then 
he stops, and brushes some dust qf his breeches 
with Air elbow.) 

Mrs. B. (observing him end smiling.) How 
does the reading go on? 

Char. Oh, pretty well; i shall finish the 
page presently, (he reads a little longer , stiU 
fidgeting about, and then starting up from his 
seat.) By the bye, that hound of a shoemaker 
has forgot to send home my new bootfc. I 
must go and see after tlpm. 

Mrs. B. What could possibly bring your 
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boot* into jour mind at this time, I wonder ? 

‘Char. It is no wonder at all; for whenever 
I begin to read, and that ia not often, I con- 
few, all the little odd things that have slipp'd 
out of mj head for a month, are sure to come 
into it then. I most see after the boots tho’. 

Mrs. B. Not just now. 

Char. This very moment There is no time 
to be lost. I must have them to-morrow at 
all events. Good bye to you. ( looking to the 
\cindutOy ao he passes on towards the door.) 
Ha! there comes a visiter for you. 

Mrs. B. Who is it? 

Char. It is Charlotte Free man ? walking 
very demurely, because she is within sight of 
the windows. 

Mrs. B. I am sorry she is come. I have 
desired the servants to soy I am from home. 
It is unpleasant to Mr. Baltimore to see any 

part of tliat family, and I have promised- 

no, no, I liavc-you must go to inquire after 

your boots, you say. (a gentle lap at the door.) 
Come in. 

Enter Ch ablottjc. 

Chari, (going up affectionately to Mrs. B.) 
I thought you would let me m. (curtsey's 
affectedly to Charles. 

Mrs. B. Did the servants- 

Chari. I saw no servants at all. I stole in 
by tho little door of the shrubbery; for I did 
not like to go in by the great gate, lest I 
should meet Mr. Baltimore; ana he always 
looks so strangely at me—But I beg pardon; 
I see I hurt you by saying so. 

Mrs. D. Have you walked far this morning ? 

Chari. Only so far to see you; for you 
seem’d unwell when 1 saw you last, and I 
could not be happy ’till I inauired after you. 

Mrs. B. You are very good, my dear Char¬ 
lotte. I am very well. 

Chari, (observing her embarrass'd.) I fear 
I come unseasonably. # 

Char. O, no! wo were just wishing for 
some good girl to come to us and when you 
go home again, 1 shall liave the honour or at¬ 
tending you. 

Chari, (affectedly.) No, I thank you, there 
is no occasion; I know my way very well. 

Char. But I con shew you a better way, 
where there are fine sloes and blackberries 
on the hedges, if yon have a mind to gather 
any. Eating such sweet fruit puts people 
into good humour and cures them of affecta¬ 
tion. 

Chari, (disdainfully.) I don’t know what 
yon mean, Sir, by your sloes and your black¬ 
berries, but I suppose you want to shew me 
the place where you cropt your black pup¬ 
py's ears the other dsy, and hod your Angers 
well bit for your pains. 1 wonder whether 
‘you or the puppy were in the bestjromour 
upon that occasion. 

Char. Faith, the puppy end I were very 
much the better for a piece of your Bounced 
• ftirbelow, which we found upon the hedge, to 
bind up our wounds for us. For you nave a 


great sense of justice, Miss Freeman; you 
never take any tiling off the bushes, without 
leaving something in return. 

Chari. And you, too, Mr. Charles, are a 
gentleman of great honesty; for you would 
not take a bit of the poor dog's ears off, with¬ 
out leaving a bit of your own fingers in his 
mouth as an equivalent. 

Mrs. B. How comes it Uist yon two are 
always quarrelling, and yet always coming in 
one another’s way ? (to Char.) You forget: 
you must go and sec after your boots. 

Char. O! I con go to-morrow morning. 

Mrs. B. But there is not a moment to be 
lost: you must liavc them at all events, you 
know. No, no: no lingering here: it is an 
errand of necessity. ( pointing to the door.) 

[Exit Char, unwillingly. 

Chari. I'm glad you have sent him away, 
he is so forward and so troublesome. Per¬ 
haps I am a little so myself just now. If 
I am, don't make any ceremony of sending 
me off; for I see, my dear Mrs. Baltimore, 
your spirits are not so good as they used to 
be. O! if I could do any tiling to choc? them ! 

(fstoking wistfully at her.) 

Mrs. B. I thank you, my good girl! you 
ore not at all troublesome : you are very pleas¬ 
ant to me; and if it depended upon myself, 
I should like that we were often together. 

Chari, (taking her howl warmly i) tihould 
you? Well, and if it depended upon me, I 
should be always with you. 1 should go 
wherever you went, and do whatever you did, 
and wear the same caps und gowns tliat you 
wear, and look just us like you as 1 could. 
It is a sad thing that I con get to you so sel¬ 
dom, with those eternal lessons at home, and 
Mr. Baltimore's stern looks, which almost 
frighten me when I come here. Do you 
know I have often thought of writing to you, 
but then I don’t know what to say. It is 
strange now! I know ladies, who love one 
another, write such long letters to one another 
every day, and yet 1 don’t know What to say. 

Mrs. a. And 1 hnvc known, my dear Char¬ 
lotte, ladies who did not love one another, do 
jnst the same thing. 

Chari. Have yon, indeed? Ia, tliat is won¬ 
derful ! But don’t you very often write long 
letters to the friends you love most ? 

Mrs. B. indeed I don’t write very often, 
nor very long letters to any body; and yet I 
have some friends whom 1 very dearly love. 

Chari, (taking Mrs. B.'s hand and slipping 
about her.) O ! I am so glad to hear that! 1 
thought all dear friends wrote to one another 
every day, and that every body knew what 
to say but myself.—When 1 am with Mama, 
1 think it will bo so difficult to become amia¬ 
ble and accomplished, as I ought to be, that I 
am quite discouraged; but when I am with 
you, it appears so pleasant and so easy, that I 
am put quite into good spirits again.—But, 
no, no! I do every thing so clumsily! and 
you do every thing so well! 

Mrs. B. Don’t be so diffident of yourself. 
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Charlotte : remember you are but fifteen,and 
1 am four-and-twenty. 

Chari. I wonder how I shall look when I 
am four-and-twenty. I’m sure, notwith¬ 
standing all the pains both Mama and my 
Governess take with me, I don’t think I look 
very well at present. 

Mrs. B. Nay, my good Charlotte, you look 
very well always, when you don’t attempt to 
look too well. I hope to sec you turn out a 
very agreeable woman. 

Chari. Do you think so ? I am to go to pub¬ 
lic places witli Mama next winter; and I have 
overheard her and iny Governess whispering 
together as if I should liave admirers coming 
about me then. But I don’t think 1 shall. 
Do you think so ? 

Mrs. B. {smiling.') Jndcod,' 4 I can’t say: per¬ 
haps yoa may, and it is possible you may 
not; but the less you think of them, the more 
you will probably have. 

Chari. I’m sure I think very little about 
them. And yet I can’t help fancying to my¬ 
self sometimes, how 1 shall behave to them. 

Mrs. B. Ah! that is but a poor way of employ¬ 
ing your fancy. Don't think too much about 
admirers: they won't admire you the more 
for that. 

Chari. But I won't let them know that I 
think about them. 

Mrs. B. But they will find it out 

Chari. Ha! but I will hold myself very 
high indeed, and not seem to core a farthing 
for one of them. 

Mrs. B. But they will find it out, neverthe¬ 
less. 

Chari. I’m sure I have heard that the young 
men now-a'-days arc no great conjurers. 

Mrs. B. That may be very true; but they 
arc all conjurers enough to find that out, 
though better things should escape their pen¬ 
etration. (with struts, alarm.) I hear Mr. Bal¬ 
timore coming. 

Chari. You seem uneasy. Will he be an¬ 
gry to find mo here ? 

Mrs. B. (much embarrassed.) Ho will be sur¬ 
prised, perhaps; but he won’t come here—he 
is only passing to the library I hope. 

Chart. Ha! bat he \p coming though! 
creeping behind Mrs. B) He is just at the 
loor. I will hide myselfbehind the open door 
of this cabinet, and do you stand before 4ne 
till he goes away. 

{She skulks behind the door of an open cabinet , 

and Mrs. B. stands up dost by her to conceal 

her completely.) • 

Eater Baltimore. 

Balt. The tide is running against me again; 
and even my old servants, l have learnt, at 
this moment, ore swilling themselves at the 
Cat and Bagpipes, with tne damn’d ale and 
roast-beef of mine adversary. I am going to 
my attorney immediately; if any person on 
business should call in my absence, detain 
him till I retain* 

jtfrr. B. Certainly. I wish you a pleasant 
ride. 1 think I shall take a little ramble pres- 
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ently, but shall leave your orders with tho ser 
vonts. # • 

Balt. No, don't go out just now, I beg it of 
you. That little sffected jade of Freeman's 
is prowling about; and I have already con¬ 
fessed to you, that it disturbs me to see you 
together. 

Mrs. B. Ah ! you are prejudiced: you talk 
without knowing her. Bhe is a sweet tem¬ 
pered, kind-hearted girl, and nature meant 
ner for something very different from what 
•he appears to bo. (Cnarlottc behind , catches 
hold of Mrs. B’s hand , and kisses it.) 

Balt. Yes, nature meant her for a clumsy— 

Mrs. B. Pray don’t delay going to your 
attorney! 

Balt. A clumsy hoiden only; and, under 
the tuition of her ridiculous mother, she as¬ 
sumes all the delicate airs of a fine lady. 

Mrs. B. Well, well, go to your attorney :* it 
is all very harmless. 

Balt. Well, welt, it is all very harmless, if 
you will; and I have laughed at a thousand 
little affected fools, nearly as absurd as herself. 
But when I see those broad features of her 
father, stamped so strongly by nature upon 
her common-place countenance, pretending 
to wear the conscious importance of superior 
refinement, it provokes me beyond all patience 
that you should be so intimate with ncr. 

Mrs. B. Bhe is a girl that will very much 
improve by any reasonable intimacy, and will 
vei y soon become like the people sue is with. 

Balt. Very well, let her be as little with 
you, then, and as much with her own foolish 
absurd mother as possible; and the more ri¬ 
diculous they both are, the greater pleasure I 
shall have in seeing them any where but in 
your company. 1 assure you, I have no 
wish to reform them. It is one of the few 
consolations I receive in my intercourse with 
this man, to see him connected with such a 
couple of fools. 

Mrs. B. O Baltimore! for heaven’s sake 
stay no longer here ! 

Balt. Pray what is the meaning of this ? are 
you in your senses ! 

Mrs. B. Scarcely, indeed, while yon remain 
here, and talk thus. 

Balt. What, docs it affect you to this pitch 
then ? Are you attached to that girl ? 

Mrs. B. Indeed I am. (Chari, behind , 
catches Mrs. B’l hand again , and kisses it very 

'■sew. , Madam ; 1 see plainly enough 
the extent of your attachment to me. {walk¬ 
ing up and down vehemently.) Methinks it 
should have been offensive to yoa even to have 
stroked the very cars of his dog." And that 
excrescence, that wart, that tadpole, that worm 
from the adaer’s nest, which I abhor. 

Mrs. B. For heaven’a sake, go away! you 
kill, you distract me! 

Balt. Yes, yea. Madam; I see plainly 
enough I am married to a woman who Hakes 
no common interest, who owns no sympathy 
with my feelings. 
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He turns upon his hid in anger to go away, 
whilst Charlotte springs from her hiding- 
place, and slipping softly after him, makes 
a motion with her foot as if she would me 
him a kick in the going out; upon which, 
Balt turns suddenly round and sees her, 
(She stops short quite confounded: and he 
glancing a look of indignation at his wife, 
fixes his eyes sternly upon Charlotte, who, 
recoiling from him step by step, as he stern¬ 
ly frowns upon her, throws herself at last up¬ 
on Mrs. B’s neck, and bursts into tears. Balt. 
then turns upon his keel angrily and Exit.) 
Chari, (sobbing.) I ah&ll never be able to 
look up again aa Tong aa 1 live. There never 
waa any body like roe; for always when I 
wish to behave beat, something or other comet 
across me, and I expose myself. I shall be to 
acorn’d and laugh'd at!—I'll never enter this 
houae any more—Oh ! oh ! oh ! Borne devil 
put it into my head, and I could not help it. 
I'll go home again, and never come a visiting 
any more—Oh! oh ! oh! I am so disgraced ! 

Mrs. B. Be comforted, my dear Charlotte ! 
It was but a girl's freak, and nobody shall 
know any thing of it But, indeed, you had 
better go home. 

Chart. Yea, I’ll go home, and never return 
here any more. But, oh, my dear Mrs. Bal¬ 
timore, don’t despise me! 

Mrs. B. No, my dear girl, I love you aa 
much as ever. 

Chari. Do you indeed ? And yet I must 
not come to you again. O, I ah&ll wander 
every morning on the aide or the little stream 
that divides your grounds from oura; and if 
I could but aee you sometimes on the oppo¬ 
site aide, calling over to me, I should be nap¬ 
py ! It is so good in you to aay that you love 
me; for I shall never love myself any more. 
[Exkukt Mrs. B. soothing and comforting 
Chari, as they go off. 

SCENE II. -A SMALL ANTI-ROOM IN 

FREEMAN’S HOUSE. 

Enter Mrs. Freeman with letters in her hand. 

Mrs. F. (holding out her Utters .) Pretty 
well, I think, for one day’s post. 1 should 
write to my dear Mrs. Languish too, if my 
extracts from Petrarch were ready. 

Enter Governess in great haste. 


Oov. O dear, Madame ! I don’t know what 
ting I shall do wit Miss Freeman. 

Mrs. F. What is the matter ? 

Goo. She come in, since a very little time 
from her v^lk, and 1 believe ahe be to aee 
Madame Baltimore too, aa drooping and. os 
much out of spirit as a pair of ruffles wid de 
starch out of dem; and ahe ait down ao, (imi¬ 
tating her) quite frompiah, and won't read 
her lesson to me, though I apeak all de good 
wordj to her d&t I can. 

Mrs. F. Well, go to her again, and 111 
•follow you immediately, and speak to her my¬ 
self. [Exit Governess. 


(Mrs. F. after putting up her letters very 
leisurely, and looking at one or two of them, 
goes out.) 

SCKNR III.- CHARLOTTE IS DISCOVERED 

SITTING IN A DISCONSOLATE POSTURE, 
ON A LOW STOOL IN THE MIDDLE OP 
THE ROOM; THE GOVERNESS STAND¬ 
ING BT HER, ENDEAVOURING TO 
BOOTHE AND COAX HER, WHILST SHE 
HITCHES AW AT PROM HER FRETFULLY, 
PUSHING HER STOOL TOWARDS THE 
FRONT OP THE STAGE EVERY TIME 
THE GOVERNESS ATTEMPTS TO BOOTHE 
HER. 

Gov. Do be de good young lady, now, and 
read over your lesson. 

Chari. Can't you let mo alone for a mo¬ 
ment ? I'm not in a humour just now. 

Gov. You be in de humours, but in do bad hu¬ 
mours, I see. I will put you in de good hu¬ 
mours. Look here ! Ful, ml, do laddy, tluddy 
(singingfantastically.) Why don’t you smile, 
Mias ? Y ou love dat air, don’t you ? (Bulling 
her hand soothingly on Charlotte's shoulder, 
and grinning inker face.) 

Chari, (shaking off her hand impatiently , 
turning her back to her, and sitting on the oth¬ 
er side of the stool.) I dont like it a bit. 

Gov. O, but you do! And den de pretty, 
steps I ahew'd you: if you would read your 
lesson, now, we ahould dance dem togeder. 
(singing ami dancing some French steps fan¬ 
tastically.) Why don’t you look at me r Don't 
it amuse you, Miss ? 

Chari. What amusement is it to me, do 
you think, to see a pair of old fringed shoes 
clattering upon the boards ? 

Gov. (shrugging her shoulders.) Mon Diru! 
ahe has no taste for any of the elegancies. 
(putting her hand upon Charlotte's shoulder 
coaxingly.) But if you don't apeak well de 
French, and write well dc French, de pretty 
fine gentlemans won't admire you. 

Churl, (shaking off her hand again, and 
turning from her to sit on the other side of the 
stool.) And what do I care for de pretty fine 
gentlemans, or do pretty fine ladies either? I 
wish there was not suen a thing in the world 
aa cither of them. 

Gov. ( casting tin her eyes.) Mon Dicu! She 
wish us all out ofac world. 

Chari. Pm sure I should live an easier life 
than I do, if there was not— 

Enter Mrs* Freeman. 

Mrs. F. What freak is this you have taken 
into your head, Miss Freeman, not to read 
with M&'moisellc. It won't do, I assure you, 
to follow your own whimsies thus. You 
must study regularly and diligently, if you 
would ever become an elegant and accom¬ 
plished woman. 

Chari. I’m sure I shall never become either 
elegant or accomplished. Why need I scrawl 
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versions eternally, and dram upon the piano¬ 
forte, and draw frightful figures till my fin¬ 
gers ache, and make my very life irksome to 
me, when I know very well I shall never be 
better than a poor heedless creature, constant¬ 
ly forgetting and exposing myself, after all ? 
I know very well I shall never be either ele¬ 
gant or accomplished. 

Mrs. F. Why should you suppose so ? there 
is no merit in boing too diffident. 

Gov. You should not tink so poor of your¬ 
self, Miss. You come on very well. Seve¬ 
ral lady say dot you arc become so like to me 
in all de airs, and de grace, and dc manners, 
dat you arc quite odder ting don you were. 

Chari. No wonder then that they laugh at me. 

Gov. ( casting up her eyes.) Mon Dieu! 
She is mad! shall 1 shut her up in her cham¬ 
ber? 

Mrs. F. Stop a little, if you please : she 
does not speak altogether from the purpose 
neither. Come, come, Miss Freeman: rouse 
yourself up, and have some laudable ambi¬ 
tion : the distinction of elegant accomplish¬ 
ments is not to be obtained without industry 
and attention. 

Chari. I wish I were with some of the wild 
people that run in the woods, and know noth¬ 
ing about accomplishments! I know I shall 
be a blundering creature all my life, getting 
into scrapes that no body else gets into; 1 
know I shall. Why need l study my car¬ 
riage, and pin back my shoulders, and ham¬ 
per myself all day long, only to be laughed 
at after all ? 

Mrs. F. I don't know what you may meet 
with when you chuso to visit by yourself, 
Miss Freeman ; but in my company, at least, 
you may be satisfied upon that score. 

Chari. And what satisfaction will it be to 
me that wo are ridiculous together ? I would 
rather be laughed at alone than have people 
laughing at us both, as they do. 

Mrs. r. (with amazement.) The creature 
is beside herself in good earnest! What do 
you mean, child ? Who have you been with ? 
Who has put these things into your head ? If 
Mrs. Baltimore can find no bq£ler conversa¬ 
tion for you than this kind of insolent imperti¬ 
nence, she is poorly employed indeed. 

Chari. It was not Mrs. Baltimore that said 
so. e 

Mrs. F. Who said so then ? somebody has, 
I find. 

Chari. It was Mr. Baltimore. 

Mrs. F. And yon liad the meanness to suf¬ 
fer such words in your presence ? 

Chari. It was not in my presence neither, 
for he did not see me. 


Chari. And so did I rush out 

Mrs. F. And what did you say to lnm ? * 

Chari, (sillily.) I did not say any. thing. . 

Mrs. F. I hope you resented it then, by 
the silent dignity or your behaviour. 

Chari, (much embarrassed.) I’m sure I don’t 
know—I did but give him a little make-be¬ 
lieve kick with my slipper, as he went out at 
tlie door, when he turned round of a sudden, 
with a pair of terrible eyes staring upon me 
like the Great Mogul. 

Mrs. F. A make-believe kick! what do 
you mean by that? 

Chari. La! just a kick on—on— 

Mrs. F. On what, child ? 

Chari. La! just upon his coat behind as he 
went out at the door. 

Mrs. F. And did you do that ? Oh! it is 
enough to make one mad! You are just fit 
to live with the Indians, indeed, or tne wild 
Negroes, or the Hottentots! To disgrace your¬ 
self thus, after all the pains I have token 
with you! It is enough to drive one mad f 
Go to yoar room directly, and get sixteen 
pages of blank verso by rote. But I’m sure 
you are fitter company for the pigs than the 
poets. 

Chari. How was I to know that he had 
eyes in the back of his neck, and could know 
what was doing behind him ? 

Mrs. F. He shall have eyes upon all 
sides of bis head, if he escape from my ven¬ 
geance. It shall cost him nis election, let it 
cost me what it will, (rings the bell violently.} 
Who waits there ? (enter a servant.) Order 
the chariot to be got ready immediately. 
fExrr servant.) I will go to Mr. Jenkinson 
directly. He nas already pointed out the 
means; and I shall find money, without Mr. 
Freeman’s knowing any tiling of the matter, 
to manage it all well enough. 

C/uirl. La! Pm sure I knew well enough 
I did lyrong; but I did not think of all this 
uproar about it. 

Mrs. F. Go to your own room, child: I 
can’t abide the sight of you. (Exeunt Mrs. 

F. on one side of the stage f and Chari, and 

Governess on the other.) 


ACT IV. 

SCEHE I.- A SUMMER APARTMENT IN 

Baltimore’s house, with a glass 
DOOR OFEHED TO A LAWK. THE SCEHB 
WITHOUT IS SEEK IN THE SOBER LIGHT 
OB A CALM SUMMER EVE BIBO, WITH 
THE SUB ALREADT SET. • 


Mrs. F. And where was you then ? 

Chari. Just behind the train of Mrs. Balti¬ 
more’s gown, till he should go out again. 

Mrs.F. And so you sneaked quietly in 
your hiding-place, andheordall this insolent 
abase ? Mean creature! a girl of any spirit 
whould have rushed out upon him with in¬ 
dignation. 


Enter Baltimore and Mrs. Baltimore form 
an inner room. Baltimore speaking as they 
enter. 

Balt. Let us say no more about it, then. 
1 forgive the little deceit of concealment 
which my temper, become too hasty of lain, 
may, perhaps, justify, k will confess that the 
irritation excited in my mind by seeing thst 
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jjirl 00 frequently with you is unreasonable, 
14 capricious, out you moat bear with me a 
little, my Isabella. It is a part of the infirmi¬ 
ty that oppresses me: it is the fretted edge 

of a deep and rankling— -Come, come, 

come! wo’ll say no more about it. Let us 
forswear this subject Let us now talk, even 
when we are alone, of light and indifferent 
things. 

Mrs. B. Indeed, I believe it will be safest 
for us, till this passing storm, it will be but a 
summer storm 1 hope, is past over our heads. 
(assuming'cheerfulness.) And now, to begin 
upon this salutary plan of your’s, without loss 
or time, let me boast to you of the beautiful 
collection of plants I have nursed with my 
own hands, in a sly corner of the garden. 
You have never yet been to see them. 

Balt, (eagerly.) Ay, even there too. 

. Mrs. JB. What do you mean ? 

Balt, (peevishly.) Go to! you have heard, 
fcs well as I, of the ridiculous expense he has 
been at in seeds, and rare plants, and flower- 
roots, and nonsense; and of the learned bot¬ 
anist he is to pay so liberally for publishing a 
catalogue of tnem for the use of the scientific 
world—All that abominable ostentation. Ha, 
ha, ha! He docs not know a nettle from a 
crow-foot on his native fields. Ha, ha, ha, 
ha!—You don’t laugh, I think ? 

Mrs. B. We were to talk, you know, of 
indifferent things. But I have forgot to tell 
you of what really is not indifferent: I had a 
letter from my sister this morning, and, sho 
says, your little godson is quite recovered 
from the remains of his illness, (pauses for an 
answer.) 

Balt, (nodding his head but not attending to 
her.) Umph. 

Mrs. B. (coaxingly.) She says he has be¬ 
come so chattering, and so playful, it is de¬ 
lightful to see him ! And ho talks of his god¬ 
father very often! 

Balt, (nodding again.) Umph. * 

Mrs. B. He was always a great favourite 
of yours. 

Balt, (breaking out vehemently.) If any man 
but himself had been guilty of half that ridicu¬ 
lous vanity, the dullest fool in the county 
would have laughed at him. 

Mrs. B. O dear! still dwelling upon these 
ideas! 

(Me turns from her , and walks to the bottom of 

the stage ; she sighs deeply , and follows him 

with her eyes. Ji long pause.) 

Enter Sxrtkt. 

Sen. (to BaIt.J Excuse me, if I intrude, 
Sir. And you too, my good lady, (bowing 
very low to Mrs. B.) Here is a letter that I 
received a few moments ago, and I thought 
it expedient and proper that you should know 
its contents immediately, (gives the letter to 
Balt.) 

Halt. Let mo see. (reads.) 44 An unknown 
. well-wisher thinks it right to inform you, that 
.your friend”— • 

Sen. Ho ought to have said patron, Sir, 
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I'm sure, I have always becn f proud to name 
you as my patron to every body :—the family 
of Baltimore has always been such to me. 

Balt. Well, well, no matter, (reads again.) 
44 To ruin your friend, 'Squire Baltimore. 
His adversary”— 

Sen. Meaning Freeman, Sir. 

Balt. I understand ! (rctuls again.) 41 His 
adversary being busy in buying up the claims 
of some of his principal creditors. If ho 
would walk long at large, let him walk 
cautiously.” 

Sen. Meaning that lie will lay you up, Sir. 

Balt. I understand it perfectly. 

Mrs. B. O no, no! Some malicious person 
lias written this. 

BalL Permit me, Madam, to speak to my 
man of business, without interruption. 

Sen. No wonder. Sir, tliat Mrs. Baltimore 
should think so. He makes such a good show 
with his actions, that he must set about such 
things very cunningly. 

Balt. Yes, Servet, thou hast always hod 
some notion of his true character. 

Sen. To think that tlicrc should be such 
hypocrisy in the world ! It grieves, it distress¬ 
es me ! 

Balt. Pooh, man! never mind how many 
hypocrites there are in the world, if lie be but 
found amongst the number. 

Sen. Ay, Sir; but if he gel yon once into 
prison— 

Balt. Will lie not be detested for it? 

Sen. But if he should take the borough 
from you— 

Balt. Well! and if he should take my life 
too, would he not bo hanged for it? 

Sen. To be sure, there would be some 
satisfaction in tliat, if you could peep through 
your winding-sheet to see it. 

Balt. IIo will now appear to the world in 
his true colours: I shall now speak boldly of 
a determined and palpable wrong: it relieve s 
me from a heavy load. Give me thy hand, 
my friend Servet; thou hnst brought me 
admirable news. 

Sen. But. Sir, wc must take care of ortr 
selves; for ne is come of such a low, cun¬ 
ning, mean set of people— 

Balt. Ha! you know this, do you? You 
know something of his family ? 

Sen. Yes, I lcnow well enough: and liis 
father every body knows was no better than 

Balt. Than a what ?—Out with it, man! 

Sen. Than a—than a— 

Balt. (eagerly.) Than a thief? Is that it ? 
O prove to me, only prove to me, that his 
father was a thief, and I’ll give thee all tliat I 
have in the world. 

Sen. No, not absolutely that—but no bet¬ 
ter than a paltry weaver. 

Balt, (disappointed.) Pooh! I knew that 
before. 

Sen. Yes,every body knows it, to be sure. 
But there is no time to be lust: I am so zeal¬ 
ous about it, that 1 can't rest till I have 
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further information. 1*11 toko hone directly, 
and go in quest of it. 1 know where to in¬ 
quire, and 1 whali return to you without loos 
of time. 

Bait. Do an, ray good friend, and don't be 
afV&id of bringing back what you will call bad 
news. I shall not shrink from it. 

(Exit Servet. 

{turning to Mrs. B. toko has htm listening to 
their conversation with great marks of dis¬ 
trust and disapprobation.) 

And so, Madam, you are diffident of all this ? 

Mrs. B. It will be impossible at this mo¬ 
ment to make you view it in the same light 
that 1 do. 

Bait. Yen, Madam, I know it would be so 
with you. He has bewitched and thrown a 
veil over the undentandings of all men! I 
have perceived it long. Even from the first 
of his settling in the neighbourhood, my 
friend* have begun to look on me not as they 
were wont to do. Even my very tenants and 
dependants salute me less cheerily. He has 
thrown a veil over the understandings of all 
men ! He has estranged from me that sympa¬ 
thy and tenderness, which should have sup¬ 
ported my head in the day of adversity. 

Mrs. B. Ah, my dear tfaltimnrc! It is you 
who have got a veil, a thick and gloomy veil 
cast over your mind. That sympathy and 
tenderness is still the same {pressing his 
hand.) And, if the day of adversity must 
come, you will be convinced of it. But let 
us for a while give up thinking of these 
things: let us walk out together, and enjoy the 
soothing calmness of this beautiful twifight. 
The evening-star already looks from his 
peaceful sky; no sound or busy man is to be 
nesrd; the bat, and the beetle, and the night- 
fly, are abroad, and the pleasing hum of hap¬ 
py unseen life is in the air. Com*? forth, my 
nusband. The shade of your native trees will 
wave over your head; the turf your infant 
feet first trod will be under your steps. Come 
forth, my friend, and more blessed thoughts 
will visit you. 

Balt. No, no; my native trees and my na¬ 
tive lawns arc to me more cheerless than the 
dreary desert. I con enjoy nothing. The curs¬ 
ed neighbourhood of one obnoxious being 
has changed every thing for me. Would he 
were —{clenching his hands and muttering.') 
jfirs. B. O! what are you saying? 

Balt, {turning away from her.) No matter 
what. 

Enter a little Bov from the lawn by the glass- 
door running wildly, and frightened. 

Boy. He'll be drown’d, if nobody runs to 
save niin! He’ll be drown’d ! he'll be drown'd! 
Mrs. B. Has any body fallen into the pond ? 
Boy. Yes, Madam; into the deepest part 
of it; and, if nobody don't run to pull nim 
out, he’ll be drowned. 

Balt, {running eagerly towards the glass- 
door.) 

JLH1 go. Dost thou know who it is, boy ? 


e 

Boy. Yes, to be sure, Sir; it is 'Squire 
Freeman's own self. (Balt, starts, and stops 
short. Mrs. B. clasping her hands and holding 
them up to heaven , remains in anxious sus¬ 
pense. Balt, after a moment's pause, rushes 
out quickly ) 

Mrs. B. <3 God! what will this come to ! 
{Throws herself hack into a chair , and remains 
stupid and motionless. The boy stands star¬ 
ing at her.) 

Buy. Are you not well, Ma’am? Shall I 
call any body ? {She makes no answer ; he still 
stands staring at her.) She don't speak : she 
don't look at nothing : 1 will call somebody. 
(goes to the side-scene, and calls.) Who’s there, 
I beseech you ? O, hear me, hear me! Who’s 
there, I say ( 

Enter Housemaid and Coachma*. 


Ilousem. What a bawling you make here, 
with your dusty feet, you little nasty jackan¬ 
apes ! How dare you for to steal into a clean 
house ? 

Coach. If he bc'n't that little devil that put 
the cracker under my horse's tail, I have no 
eyes in my head. He is always prowling 
about: there is never a dog hanged, nor a 
kitten drowned, in the pariah, but he must 
be after it. 

Boy. (pointing.) Look there: what is the 
matter with the lady ? 

Ilousem. O, mercy on us! my dear good 
lady! Arc you sick, Ma'am ? or swooning? 
or beside yourself? Run, Coachy, stupid oo! 
and fetch us something. 

Coach. I would run to the farthest nook of 
the earth if I only knew what to bring. Will 
burnt feathers, or a little aqua-vits do you 
any good ? 

Mrs. B. (starting up.) Do you hear any 
noise ? Arc they coming yet? I’ll go out my¬ 
self. (endeavours to go out , but cannot.) House¬ 
maid and Coachman support her.) 

Enter David hastily from the lawn. 


Dav. He is saved, Madam ! 

Mrs. B. O, what say you, David ? 

Dav. Ho has saved ^Squire Freeman. He 
threw himself into the deep water, and plash¬ 
ed about his arms lustily, till he caught him 
by the hair of his head, and drew him to the 
bank. One minute more had made a dead 
man of him. 

Mrs. B. Who did that? Who caught him 
by the hair of the head ? 

Dhv. My master, Madam; and a brave 
man he is. 

Mrs. B. (holding up her hands in extacy.) 
Thy master! ay, ana my husband ! and God 
Almighty's good creature, who has formed 
every thing good! O, yes! he has made 
every being with good in it, and will at last 
make it perfectly ao, in some way or other, 
known only to his wisdom. Hu! I hear a 
noise on the lawn. 

Boy. (running out.) I must not lose a sight 
of the drowned man. Tor he'll be as drop- 
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ping wet m any corpae, I dare say; for all 
that there is life in him. [Exit. 

Mrs. B. I’ll go and meet them. I’m strong 
enough now. 

Dav. Let me rapport you, Madam. 
Hcmsem. (to Coach, as they go oat.) La! 
will he be a.11 wet, do you think, and stretch¬ 
ed upon his back ? 

(Exeunt by the glass door into the lam , Mrs. 
B. supported by David. Light from a win¬ 
dow is now thrown across the path without 
doors , and discovers Baltimore and servants 
carrying Freeman into the house by another 
entry. The scene doses.) 

Scene II. —a boom ih Baltimore’s 

HOUSE. 

Enter Simeon and Dayid. 

’Dav. Now, my Old Simeon, you’ll see 
jour master as hearty, after his ducking, as 
if be were an otter, and could live either in 
the water or out or it; though we hod some 
trouble to bring him to bis senses at first. 

8im. Ay, do let me go to him quickly. It 
had been a sorrowful day to this grey head, if 
my master had— 

Dav. Yes, and if my master had not, as a 
body may say, put his life in his hand to save 
him. 

8im. Very true, Dayid, I say nothing 
against all that; 1 honour your moster for it; 
thof 1 must say he has but an ungracious look 
with him. There is not another gentleman 
in the neighbourhood, thof I say it myself, 
that does not stop and say, “ How do you do, 
Old Simeon ? ” when he passes mo. 

Dav. I don’t know ; I’m sure he used not 
to be ungracious. All the old folks of the 
parish used to thrust themselves in his way, 
as if it had been good for tho ague, or an 
aching in the bones, to say, 11 God bless your 
honour.” t 

Sim. That must have been before we came 
amongst you, then. Ha! here conies his 
Honour. 

Enter Freeman, dressed in a night-gown, with 
Trujcbridqx and Charles Baltimore. Mrs. 
Baltimore, at the same time, enters by an¬ 
other door. 

Sim. (going eagerly to his master, and kiss¬ 
ing his hand, i chick Freeman holds out to him.) 
God bless and preserve your worthy Honour! 
Free. I thank you, Simeon: a good God has 
preserved me. You have not been much 
alarmed, I hope ? 

Sim. No, Sir; I heard of your safety before 
I heard of your danger; but some how .or 
other it came across my heart, for all that; and 
I could not but think—I could not—( pauses 
and draws the back qf his hand across eyes.) 
But the blessings of the aged and helpless 
have borne yon up: the water could have no 
commission to hurt you. 

. True. Well said, good 8imeon! the bless¬ 
ings of the aged, and the helpless are of a 


very buoyant quality. A cork jacket ia noth- 
ingto them. 

Free. Do my wife and daughter know of 


Sim. No, please your Honour; my mistress 
is not returned from her visit yet, and my 
poor young lady is closed up in her room with 
Madumsefle, taking on her book-larning, as I 


suppose. 

Free. I’ll go home then, before they know 
any thing of it. (to Mrs. B.) My dear Mad¬ 
am, 1 return you my warmest acknowledg¬ 
ments. You flattered me, that I should have 
an opportunity, before I leave the house, of 
thanking, once more, tho brave man who has 
saved my life. 

Mrs. B. He will come to you immediately. 

Char, (to Mrs. B.) Faith! I went to him 
myself, as you desired me, and lie won't 


come. 

Mrs. B. (frowning significantly to Char.) 
I have just come from him, and he will be 
here immediately. 

Char. You went too, did you ? I could'nt— 
(Mrs. B. frowns again, and Char, is silent) 
True, (to Free.) You had better sit down 
till lie come. 

Char. Yea, do sit in this chair in the recess; 
for you don’t like the light in your eyes^ I 
perceive, (leading Free. kin/Uij to the chair.) 

Free. I thank you. You an* very good to 
me, friend Charles. I think you would have 
lent a helping hand yourself, if you had been 
in the way, to have saved a poor neighbour 
from drowning. 

Char. 1 should have been a Pagan else. 
(Free, sits down, and they all. gather rountlhim.) 
Now, my good Sir, it is pleasanter to sit in a 
dry scat like this, with so many friendly feces 
round you, than to squash among the cold 
mud and duck-weed with roaches and eels for 
your comrades. 

Free. Indeed, friend Charles, I sha’n’t con¬ 
tradict you. 

Enter Baltimore, going directly across the 
stage towards the opposite door, by whifh 
Free, and the others had entered, without 
perceiving them in the recess. 


Free. He thinks I am still in the bed-room. 
(goes behind Balt, and lays his hand kindly 
upon his shoulder.) 

Balt. Nay, my dear Isabella! let me go by 
myself! 1 would rather encounter him alone, 
than when you arc all storing upon me. 

Free, (stul holding him.) Ha, ha, ha ! my 
brave deliverer ! I have caught you. 

Balt, (turning hastily about, and shaking him¬ 
self loose from his hold.) Ha ! is it you ? 

Free, (stepping back disappointed.) It is me, 
Sir; and I nattered myself that the overflow¬ 
ings of a grateful heart would not be offen¬ 
sive. 

Balt. They arc not offensive, Sir; you 
mistake me. You are too—There is no oc¬ 
casion for all these thanks: 1 do not deserve 
them. 

Sim. (vehemently.) Ah- but you do, Sir! 


im 
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and all the country round will thank you too. 
There is not a soul of them all, thof he might 
not care a brass penny for you before, who 
will not fill a bumper to your health now, for 
saving to them his noble and liberal Honour. 
O, Sir ! the blessings of every body will be 
upon your head now. 

Balt, {turning away frowningly from Sim.) 
So, no! 

Mrs. B. Old Simeon says very true : every 
body will bless you. 

Bait, (turning away from her.) This is 
pleasant indeed! 

Char, i'll bo hanged if every old woman in 
the parish don’t foist you into her next Sun* 
day’s prayers, along with the Royal Family. 

Balt, (turning away from Char!) Must 1 be 
beleagur’d by every fool? (goes hastily to¬ 
wards the door.) 

Mrt. B. (oxide, running after him.) You 
will not go away so abruptly ? 

Balt. (aside to her.) Will there be no end 
to this damned gratitude ? (about, to Free.) 
Sir, 1 am very nappy—I—1 hope you will 
have a good sleep alter this accident; and 1 
shall be nappy to hear good accounts of you 
to-morrow morning. 

Free. No, Mr. Baltimore, we must not part 
thus. My gratitude for what you have done 
is not to be spent in words only : that is not 
my wav. I resign to you, ana resign to you 
most cneerfully, all my interest in the borough 
of Westown. 

(Balt, pauses.) 

True. TluU is nobly said, Mr. Freeman, 
and I expected it from you. 

Char, (rubbing his hands and grinning 
with delight.) I thought so!—I thought it 
would come to this : he has such a liberal 
way with him in every thing. 

Balt, (half aside to Char.) Wilt thou never 

f ive over that vile habit of grinning like a 
og ? (going up with a firm step to Free.) No, 
Sir *, wc have entered the lists as fair combat¬ 
ants together, and neither of uil I hope, (* V - 
nificantlu) have taken any unfair advantage 
of the other. Let the most fortunate gain 
the day. 1 will never receivereward for a 
common office of humanity. That is not my 
way (mimicking Freeman.) 

Free. Let me entreat you! 

Balt. Mention it no more: I am deter¬ 
mined. 

Free. It would make me infinitely happy. 
B alt. Do me the honour to believe that 1 
speak truth, when I say, I am determined. If 
you give up the borough, I give it up also. 

Free. Then I say no more. I leave with 
you the thanks of a grateful heart I should 
nave said, if it had been permitted me, tho 
very grateful affection of an honest heart, that 
it will never forget what it owes to you but 
in that place where both affection and animos¬ 
ity ore forgotten, (Exit emotion, follow- 
td by Charles emd Simeon.) 

Jtfnh-B. O Baltimore! Baltimore! Will 
you suffer him to go thus ? 


Balt, (going two or three steps after him, 
and stopping short.) He is gone now. 

Mrs. B. No, he is not; you may easily over¬ 
take him. Do—for the love of gentleness and 
charity! 

Bait. (going hastUy towards the door , and 
stopping short again.) No, hang it! I can’t 
do it now. (Exit hastily by the opposite side.) 

Mrs. B. (shakingher head.) I had great hopes 
from this accident; but bis unhappy aversion 
is, [ fear, incurable. 

True. Don’t despair yet: I prophecy bet¬ 
ter things. But do not, my dear Madam, be¬ 
fore Baltimore at least, appear so anxious 
about it It serves only to irritate him. 

Mrs. B. Is it possible to be otherwise than 
anxious ? This unlucky prejudice, gradual¬ 
ly gaining strength from every little trivial 
circumstance, embitters all the comfort of our 
lives. And Freeman has so many good qual¬ 
ities—he might have been a valuable friend. 

True. Very true; he is liberal, good-tem¬ 
pered, and benevolent: but he is vain, unpol¬ 
ished, and, with the aid of his ridiculous wife 
to encourage him, most provokingly ostenta¬ 
tious. You ought to make some allowance 
for a proud country gentleman, who now sees 
all the former dependants of his family rang¬ 
ing themselves under the patronage of a new, 
and, what ho will falsely call, a mean man. 

Mrs. B. O, I would make every allowance! 
but I would not encourage him in his preju¬ 
dice 

True. The way to reclaim him, however, 
is not to run directly counter to it. I have 
never found him so ready to acknowledge 
Freeman's good qualities as when I have ap¬ 
peared, ana have really been half provoked 
myself with his vanity and magnificence. 
When we would help a friend out of the mire, 
we must often go a little way into it ourselves. 

Mrs. B. I believe you are right. Ah! True- 
bridge ! if you had been more amongst us late¬ 
ly, we should not now, perhapa, have been so 
unhappy. He would have listened more to 
you than any other friend. 

True. Have good comfort: I don't despair. 

[Exeoht. 

Sons III. —night, an open space 

HE FORE THE BLUE POSTS: THE SCENE 
DARE, EXCEPT WHERE THE LIGHT 
GLEAMS FEOM THE OPEN DOOE OP THE 
HOUSE. A NOISE OP DRINKING AND 
MERRIMENT HEARD WITHIN. 

Enter some of Baltimore's Voters, dec. from 
the house, carrying a table, a bowl of punch 
and glasses, which they set down ip the porch, 
and place themselves round on the benches at 
the door. 

8ailor. Now, messmates, let us set down 
our bowbhere. We have been long enough 
stow'd in that there close smoky hold, while 
the ftesh air has been playing on the decks. 
Let us sit down and be iperry! I am return’d 
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haiite in a good jolly time, old neighbour*; let 
uitenjoy it 

First Vote. Ay , I remember at our last elec¬ 
tion, when ’Squire Burton wu choaen, we 
drank a hearty bowl in this very porch, and 
neighbour Bullock, the tanner, sat as it were 
in that very corner. Best his soul! he loved 
his country, and his king, and his cause, and 
his candidate, as well os any heart in Old 
England. 

Second Vote. Ay, and he was always ready 
to knock any body down that was not as 
hearty as himself. That was what I liked in 
him. That was the true spirit. That was tlie 
true roast beef of Old England. 

First Vote. And he had such a good knack 
at a toast. Come, stand up, Mr. Alderman. 
We have drunk already to the ancient family 
of the Baltimore*, givo us some other good 
public toast. You navo a good knack at the 
business too. 1 would give you one myself, 
but then I doesn’t know now to do it for want 
of education. 

Aid. {standing up conceitedly.) May all the 
king, and the queen, and the royal family,and 
all the rest of the nobility and members of 
parliament, serving over them and under us 
oe good; and may all us, serving under them 
again be-—be—be happy and be good too, and 
be—and be— 

Second Vote. Just as wc should be. 

First Vote. Ay, iust so. Very well and 
very nicely said. Mr. Alderman ! 

Second Vote. But does nobody drink to the 
navy of old England? 

Aid. Yes, man: stop a little, and I'll have 
a touch at that too. 

First Vote . Ay, do so. I stand up for the 
British navy; that I do. Tho sea is our only 
true friend, either by land or by water. Come, 
give us a sailor's song, Will Weatherall. I 
have lived upon dryland all my days, and 
never saw better than a little punt-boat shov’d 
across the ferry for a sixpence; bationfb how 
or other I have a kindness for every thing 
that pertains to the great salt sea, with all the 
■hips, and the waves roaring, and all that; 
and whenever I sees a good heart of oak seat¬ 
ed at an alchqu9e door, with his glass in his 
hand, my heart always turns to him, an there 
should be a hundred men besides. Give us a 
song, man. 

Sailor. That I will. Hang me if thou 
does’n’t deserve to feed upon biscuit. 

SONG. 


And shame befkl the narrow mind, 
t That to a messmate proves unkind f 
V. W bo once has fill'd his glass from thee 1 

Whate'er our state, where’er we meet. 

We still with kindly welcome greet 
The mste of former jollity : 

Far distant, in s foreign land. 

We'll give to all a brother 4 * hand 
That e'er have fill'd their glass from thee. 

Enter Maroxry, in a great fury. 

Mar. Dash down your bowl, and break all 
your glasses in shivers! Are you sitting sing¬ 
ing here, and ’Squire Baltimore hurried away 
to prison by his vilo rascality creditors? 
Shame upon your red chops! Who pays for 
the liquor you are drinking i 
All. You’re wrong in the head, Margery. 
Mar. Ye’re wrong in the heart, and that's 
a worse thing, ungrateful punch swillcrs! 
You would be nil up on end in a moment else ; 
for I saw them lay their detestable paws upon 
him with mine own eyes. Rise up every sain 
of you, or I’ll break the bowl about your cars ! 
I’ll make the liquor mount to your noddles, 1 
warrant you! 

All. (starting up.) Which wav did they go ? 
Mar. Come, follow me, and i’ll show you. 
Let them but come within reach of uiy 
clench'd fist, and I'll teach them to lay hands 
upon his honour! An esquire and a gentle¬ 
man born. {Exeunt, every body following hrr 
with great noise and hutbub.) * 


ACT V. 


Scene L —a vaulted passage in a 

PRISON. 

Enter Keeper, with several Turnkeys boar- 
iog pots or porter, dec. for the prisoners. 

Keep. (calling to somebody without.) Take 
another pot of porter to the dog-stealer in tho 
north ward, and a Welsh rabbit to his com¬ 
rade. (to another who enters with a covered 
dish.) Where have you been all this time ? 

1 st Turn. Waiting on the rich debtor in 
the best chamber; he has fallen out with Ilia 
stew'd carp, because the sauce of it be'nt 
cook’d to his liking. 

Keep. I'm sorry for that: we must spore 
no pains upon him. 

Enter 2d Turnkeys. 


Merry mantling social bowl. 
Many a cheerful kindly soul 
Fills his glass from thee : 
Healths' go round, care is drown'd. 
Every heart with lighter bound 
Gen’rous feels and free. 

Cspn sod beaker by thy sido, 
Msy'st thou oft' in flowing pride 
Thus surrounded be: 


2 d Turn, (holding out a small jug.) Come, 
come, this won’t do. Transportation-Betty 
says, nothing but true neat Hollands for her; 
and this here gin yon have sent her bo'nt fit 
for a gentlewoman to drink. 

Keep. Yes,yes; traveil'd ladies are woundy 
nice. However, we must not quarrel with her 
neither: take it to the poor author in the 
debtor’s ward; it will bo good enough for 
him. 
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Enter Truxsridgx. 

True. What part of the prison is Mr. Balti¬ 
more in? 

Keep. I'll shew you, Sir; follow me. 

True. 1 thought to have found him in your 
own house.. In the common prison ? 

Keep. It is his own fault, Sir; he would go 
no where else; and the more miserable every 
;is about him, the better he likes it. His 
lady could scarcely prevail upon him to 
t set a couple of chairs in his room. 

True. Has she been long here ? 

Keep. Better than an hour, I should think. 

True. Does he seem much affected ? 

Keep. Anan, Sir ? 

True. I mean, much cast down. 

Keep. O, Lud ; no, Sir! I dare say not; you 
know people ore used to such* things every 
day. 

True. Very true, Mr. Keeper, I forgot that— 
Show me the way. [Exeunt. 



Scene II.— a prison. Baltimore is 

DISCOVERED SITTING IN A THOUGHT* 
FUL POSTURE, WITH MRS. BALTIMORE 
RESTING HER ARM ON THE BACK OF 
HIS GIIAIR, AND OBSERVING HIM AT¬ 
TENTIVELY. 


Balt, (after starting up with alacrity , and 
walking several times up and down.) And 
they are calling out, as they go thro’ the 
streets, that I am a true Baltimore, and the son 
of their old benefactor ? 

Mrs. B. They arc, indeed. The same party 
that assembled to attempt your rescue, arc 
still parading about tumultuously, and their 
numbers arc continually increasing. 

Balt. That's right! The enemy, I hope, has 
heard the sound of it round his doors : they 
have bid him a good morrow cheerily. 

Mrs. B. I don't believe they suspect him 
yet, for it is too bad to imagine. 

Balt, (exultingly.) But they will all know 
it soon. All the world will know it. Man, 
woman, and child will know it; and even 
clothed in the very coats his ostentatious 
bounty has bestow'd upon thfm, the grey¬ 
headed labourers will curse him. Ha, ha, ha, 
ha! How many chaldrons of coals, and hogs¬ 
heads of ale, and well fatten'd oxen will, in 
one untoward moment, be forgotten by those 
ungrateful hinds! Ha, ha, na! The very 
children will call to him as he passes by. 
Methinks I tread lightly on the floor of tms 
dungeon, with the step of an injured man 
who rises'from the grasp of oppression. .Raise 
thy drooping head, my Isabella: I am a 
thousand times more happy than I have been: 
all mankind will syrapatniie with me now. 

Mrs. B. Every honest breast, indeed, must 
detest baseness and hypocrisy. 

Balt. Ay, thou speak'at with some energy 
now. Come to my heart! there will he 
sympathy be t G l en os. Now, thou art the 
wife of Baltixhere! But oh! my Isabella! a 
poor sun's wife has many duties to fulfil. 


Mrs. B. None that I will not most cheer¬ 
fully fulfil. 

Balt. Ah! thou art a fair flower planted oq 
an ungracious soil, and I have nursed thee 
rudely. 

Mrs. B. O, no 1 you were most kind and 
gentle once. 

Balt. And I will be so again, Isabella: for 
this viper gnaw'd at my heart, and I could be 

C ntlc to nothing; not even to thee. But my 
art feels lighter now: I will be rough to thee 
no more. 


Enter Truebridoe. 

Ha! my friend! good morning to yon! 
Nay, nay : (taking his hand frankly.) don't be 
afraid to look at me: I wear no desponding 
face upon it ( pointing to the bare walls ofhH 
orison.) You see what a happy thing it is to 
nave a liberal, generous, magnificent rival to 
contend with. Have you seen any of my 
good noisy friends in your way ? 

True. Yes, crowds of them; and I really 
believe this arrest will gain you your election. 
There is something in man that always in¬ 
clines him to the side of the oppressed. 

Balt. Ay, by God! and the savage feels it 
more strongly than the philosopher. 

True. He was always a ridiculous ostenta¬ 
tious fellow; but if Freeman has thought to 
ruin you* cause by the unworthy means you 
hint at, he is the greatest fool as well as the 
greatest knave in the community. 

Balt, (ironically.) Don't be too severe 
upon him ! he has been bred to turn his money 
to good account, yon know: a purchased debt 
is nis property as well as a bale of broadcloth; 
and he has a great many charitable deeds and 
bountifbl donations to put into the balance 
against one little underhand act of unmanly 
baseness. 

True. Hang all his bountiful donations! If 
he has a done this, I will curse him by the 
hour-glass with any good fellow that will 
keep me company. 

Balt. Nay, nay, nay ! yon are warm, True- 
bridge. You are of an irritable disposition. 
Yon have no charitable allowances to make 
for the failings of good people. Ha, ha, ha! 

Enter Turneey. 

Turn. Mr. Freeman begs to be admitted to 
see Mr. Baltimore. 

Balt, (stretching out his arm vehemently.) 
Does he, by my conscience! (to True.) What 
think yon of this ? 

True. If things are as we suspect, it floes, 
indeed, exceed all ordinary caJduUtions of 
effrontery. * 

Balt, (to Turn.) Let him be admitted. 
(Exit Turn.) Now we shall see the smooth¬ 
ness of his snake's skin; but the switch, not 
the twortf. shall scotch it. (walks hastly up 
town.) 

t 

Enter Freeman. 

Bolt, (stopping short upon his entrance, and 
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the whole habitable globe, for you love mag¬ 
nificence, Mr. Freeman, whoae dauntleae con¬ 
fidence could have been wound up to the 
ateady intrepidity of tuch a visit. 

iFVee. (simply.} O, no, my friend; don’t 
praise me more than I deserve. In courage 
to run to the assistance of a friend, you your¬ 
self have set me the example; and my charac¬ 
ter, I hope, will never be found deficient in 
any thing that becomes a good neighbour, 
and an honest man. 

Bali, (smiling sarcastically.) Certainly, sir; 
be at all pains to preserve, in the public opin¬ 
ion. your invaluable character. I would 
really advise you to havo a certificate of all 
vour eminent virtues drawn up, and sign'd 
by everv housekeeper in the pariah. Tour 
wonderful [liberalities in worsted hose and 
linsey-woolaev petticoats; your princely sub¬ 
scriptions for bridges and market-places; and 

E our noble donations to lying-in hospitals, 
ave raised your reputation over the whole 
country : ana it the baseness of treacherously 
entrapping a fair and open rival, whom you 
profess’d to respect, can throw any shade 
upon your sublime virtues, you havo only to 
build a tower to the parish church, or a new 
alms-house, and that will set every thing to 
rights again, (aside to True.) Look how he 
draws in bis detestable mouth, and stares 
upon me like a cat! 

free. 1 now perceive, Sir, the point of 
your discourse, and I forgive every thing that 
it insinuates. I might say many things, but 
there is just one simple answer I will return 
to it. All my fortune is at this moment at 
your disposal. You shall now be a free un¬ 
encumber'd man, owing no man any thing. 
For how can you be said to be indebted to 
one who owes even .his own life to you. To 
tell you this, was my errand here. 9 
Balt, (shrinking back and then recovering 
himself with proud disdain.) And I, noble 
Sir, have one simple answer to return to you: 
I will rather remain in this prison till the 
hand of death unbolt my door, than owe my 
enlargement to you. Your treachery and 
your ostentatious generosity are equally con¬ 
temptible. 

Free. On tho word of an honest man, I 
have had no knowledge of this shameful 
arrest. 

Balt. And on tho word of a gentleman, I 
believe you not. 

Free. Will you put this affront upon me ? 
Bali, (sailing maliciously.) Only if you 
are obliging enough to bear it. Do entirely 
as you please, (aside to True, turning away 
contemptuously from Free.) See how like a 
fcne&king timid reptile he looks, (wglks up 
and down proudly.) 

Mr a B. much alarmed (to Free.) O leave 
him! leave him! You must not speak to him 
now: he knows not What he says. 


True, (aside to FreeJ Go away for the 
present, Mr. Freeman, and I will call upon 
you by and bye. If you are an honest man, 
you are a noble one. 

Free, (impressively.) In simple truth!then, 
I am an honest m«n • and dnfl be glad to 
have some discourse with you, whenever you 
are at leisure. [Exit. 

Balt, (stopping short in his walk and look¬ 
ing round.) Is he gone f (to True.) what did 
you think of that? Was it not admirable? 
(endeavouring to laugk t but cannot.) The devil 
himself will now appear a novice in hypocrisy. 

True. Faith! Ikltimore, I cannot think 
him guilty: he wears not the face of a guilty 
man. 

(Baltimore's countenance falls: he turns away 
abruptly from Truebndge, and walks up 
and down in disorder.) 

Mrs. B. (perceiving Freeman's hat on the 
ground , which he had dropt in his confusion.) 
Mr. Freeman has left his list behind him. 
(As she stoops to lift it, Balt, runs furiously up 
to her and prevents her.) 

Balt. Touch not the damned tiling, or I 
will loath thco ! Who wails without? hollo] 
Turnkey! 

Enter Turnkey ; and lie, giving tlic hat a kick 
with his foot, tosses it across the stage. 


Take away that abomination, do! 

[Exit hastily into an inner apartment. 

True. Don't lose Lopes of fair wcaLlier, my 
dear Madam, tho’ we arc now in the midst 
of the storm. Follow and soothe liim, if it 
be possible, and I'll go in the mean time to 
Freeman. [Exeunt, severally. 

Scene III.-— an ojen scattered street 

IN A COUNTRY TOWN. 

Enter Jenkinson and Sick vet by opposite sides; 

and are going to pass without observing one 

another. 

Sere, (calling to Jenk.) Not so fast, Mr. 
Jenkinson; I was just going to your house. 

Jenk. And I was just going to do myself 
the pleasure to call at your's. 

Serv. And you was glad to go quickly 
along, 1 believe. It would neither be pleas¬ 
ant nor safe for you, perhaps, to meet the 
new member in his chair, with all his friends 
round him. “ Baltimore for ever! " would 
not sound so very pleasantly in your cars. 
Ay, Mr. Jenkinson! You have made a fine 
hand of this business for a man of your pre¬ 
tensions in the profession. 

Jenk. 1 believe, Mr. Scrvet, I may be per¬ 
mitted to assume to myself, without the im¬ 
putation of vanity, as much professional dex¬ 
terity in this affair as the most able of my 
contemporaries could have brought into the 
service. Every thing has been done that the 
very nicest manoeuvres of tho law would ad¬ 
mit of. Who could have thought of a rich 
friend, from nobody knows where, paying 
Baltimore's debts for him? Who could have 
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thought of those fool* taking him up *o warm¬ 
ly upon hi* imprisonment, in manifest con¬ 
tradiction to the old proverb, that 44 rat* and 
vermin leave a falling house ? ” Who could 
have thought *o many of Mr. Freeman’* 
fHend* would have stay'd from the poll, too, 
after solemnly promising their vote*? I am 
sure you are too polite not to do me the jus¬ 
tice to confess that these tilings were not to 
be counted upon. A pinch of your snuff, if 
you please: you keep the best rappee of any 
gentleman in the couuty. 

Serv. But what can you say for yourself in 
the present business, Mr. Jenkinson? I'm 
sure, iny client, Mr. Baltimore, has given 
you advantages enough, if you had known 
now to use them. Bince his quarrel with Mr. 
Freeman in the prison, have not you and I 
gone between them with at least half-a-dozen 
of messages, unknown to their frionds? and 
nothing but a paltry meeting with pistols to 
come of it otter all! It is a disgrace to the 
profession. 

JcnJc. What could I have done, Mr. Ser- 
vet? 

Serv. What could you have done ! Has not 
my client by my mouth, told your client in 
pretty plain terms, in return to all his amica¬ 
ble advances, that he is a liar, and a hypocrite, 
and a knave, and a coward; and with but very 
little difficulty on your part a kick or a cudg¬ 
el might have been added : and do you ask 
me what was to be done with all this? A 
meeting with pistols, indeed! It is a disgrace 
to the profession. I once procured for a smug¬ 
faced client of mine a good douse o’the chops, 
which put a couple of hundred pounds into 
hispocKet; enabled him thereby to run off 
with a rich heiress, and make ms fortune, as 
you may well say, by a stroke. As for my¬ 
self, I put, of course, double the sum into my 


own. 


Jenk. Do me the favour to believe, my 
worthy Sir, that I have always looked up to 
your superiour abilities with tho profoundcst 
respect. But have a little patience: and do 
mo the honour to suppose I am not alto¬ 
gether a novice. We may have a duel first 
and a law-suit afterwards. I sftppose we shall 
have tho pleasure of meeting at tho place 
and hour appointed ? 

Serv. Never doubt that. But I hear tl^e 
crowd coming this way. (some of the crowd 
begin to enter , and a great noise is heard at a 
distance.) Let us avoid them, and talk fur¬ 
ther of this matter os wc go. [Exeunt Jenk. 
and Serv. 

Enter more of the Crowd. 

First Mob. Well, I can't say but it was a- 
rare speech. 

Second Mob. And very nicely delivered. 

First Mob. Ay. he is a nice man. 

First Woman. And such a sweet-faced gen¬ 
tleman. He’4 stand by his king and coun¬ 
try,! warrant ye.- 

First Mob. (i to third Mob.) But you lost it 


all, neighbour Brown, you was so long of 
coming. 44 Gentlemen ! ” said he, ana he 
bowed his head so, 14 the honour you have 
this day preferred me to ”— 

Second Mob. No, no, man; 44 that you have 
conferred upon me." 

First Mot. Well, well, where's tho differ¬ 
ence? 44 1 shall ever consider upon.”- 

Second Mob. Reflect upon. 

First Mob. Did not I say 44 reflect upon? 
With—with great joy;" no 44 great"—I don’t 
know very well; but he meant, as one should 
say, as how he would think upon us with 
good-will. And then, quoth he—but first of 
all you know, he said, stretching out his 
hand so, that 44 the confidence imputed to 
him." 

Second Mob. Tut, man! reposed upon him. 
First Mob . Did not l say so as plain as a 
man could speak?—Was a trust that, with the 
greatest scrupulousness of regard—That is to 
say, you know', that he won’t sell his vote for 
a pension: nor give away our poor little horn¬ 
ing* to feed a parcel of lazy placemen and 
courtiers, Lord help us! And that he won't 
do. 

Third Mob. No, no! I’ll answer for him. 
Why, I have* heel-pieced his shoes for him 
when he was no bigger than a quart-pot. 

First Mob. But wnat pleased me most of 
all was, when- he waved his hands in this 
fashion, and said, 44 Gentlemen, it has always 

been the pride and-boasting-- 

Second Mob. Pride and boost. 

First Mob. No, indeed; I say pride and 
boaating, Thomas Truepenny ; have not I a 
pair of ears in my head os well as you ? 

Second Mob. Well, well, boasting bo it 
then! 

First Mob. Yes, 44 boasting of this honour¬ 
able borough to support its own dignity and 
independency against all corruptful encroach¬ 
ments.” And then he went on to tell us, 
you kpow, all about the glory and braveness 
of our ancestors—O! let him alone for a 
speech! I’ll warrant ye, when he stands up 
among the great men in that there house of 
parliament, he’ll set his words together in as 
good a fashion as the best of them. 

Second Mob. Yes, to be sure, if lie does it 
in the fashion that you have been a-shewing 
us. 

Second Woman. O la! there he comes, and 
tho pretty chair and all the pretty ribbons fly¬ 
ing about! Do corao and let us run after him. 

(Enter a great crowd, and Baltimore carried 
ia a chair ornamented with boughs and rib¬ 
bons, dec. on the back ground, and crossing 
over the bottom of the stsse ExeunI with&ccla- 
rrfation*: the first crowd joining them.) 

SCSI'S IV.—AM OMSK SPACE IH A FOR¬ 
EST ‘dUR ROUNDED WITH THICKETS 
AMD FERM, &C. 

I 

Enter Baltimore and Sir vet, looking oat 
several ways as they enter. 
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Serv. Now I do see them o-coming! 

Balt. You have discovered them half-a-dos- 
tp of times already since we entered the for¬ 
est : Are they at hand ? 

Sen. (Hill looking out thro' some bushes.) 
They an't far off, but I don’t know how it is, 
they keep always a-moving, and always a- 
moving, and yet they never come nearer. 

Bolt. He stops to take heart, perhaps, (smi¬ 
ling with malicious satisfaction.) 

Sen. Yes, poor roan, ha, ha, ha! his mind 
is disturb’d enough.no doubt. But you, Sir, 
are so composed! You have tie true strong 
nerves of a gentleman. Good blood always 
shows itself upon these occasions, (looking 
out again.) Yonder now, I could tell you, 
even at this distance, by that very manner of 
waving his pocket handkerchief, that he is in 
a devilish auandary. 

Balt. Indeed! dost thou already discover in 
him the disturbed gait of a frightened man ? 
This is excellent!—Let me look! let me look ! 
(looking thro' the bushes with great satisfaction 
and eagerness.) Where, Servet ? 

Sen. Look just between tho birch-tree and 
the little gate. 

Balt, (peevishly.) Pooh, nonsense ! It is a 
colt feeding among the bushes, and lashing 
off the flies with his tail. 

As they are looking, enter Frexhaw and Jee- 
Kiifaoif behind them. 

Free. Good morning, gentlemen: 1 hope 
we have not kept you waiting. 

Balt. I am here, Sir, at your request, to 
give you the satisfaction you require, and I 
have waited your time without impatience. 

Free. Ah, Mr. Baltimore ! it is a cruel ne¬ 
cessity that has compell’d me to require such 
a meeting as this from a man to whom I owe 
my life. But life, with contempt and degra¬ 
dation in the eye of the world annexed to it, 
is no benefit: you have cruelly compell’^ me— 

Balt. Make no apology, air, for tho invita¬ 
tion you have given mo to this place: it is the 
only one in my life that 1 have received from 
you witlyfleasure, and obey’d with alacrity. 

Free. You will regret, perhaps, when it is 
too late, that some explanation, on your part, 
did not prevent— 

Jenk. Yes, Sir. somo little explanation of 
your words. The most honourable gentle¬ 
man is always free to confess that words are 
not always intended to convey the meaning 
they may obviously seem to express. 

Balt. (contemptuously .) I make no doubt, 
Sir, that you can find a great many different 
meanings to the same words. A lie may be 
easily turn’ef into a slight mistake, or a vulpin 
into a gentleman of aeep and ingenious re¬ 
source, in your polite dictionaryout I am a 
plain, unpolish a man, Mr. Jenkinaoq, and I 
have but one sense in which I offer what I 
have und by the mouth of my friend here 
-{pointing to Serv.) to Mr. Freeman, and to 
the world, unretracted and unexplain'd. 
to Serv.) Does he not loqk pale ? 

17 


ton. O. very pale. 

Free. Then, Mr. Baltimore, you oompel a 
man of peace to be what ho abhors. 

Balt. I am sorry, Sir, this business is so 
disagreeable to you: the sooner we despatch 
it, in that case, the better. Take your ground. 
(aside to Serv.) Does he not look very pale? 

A_ a S U m mm. * • 


Sen. (aside.) O, as white as a corpse. 

Free, 1 believe you arc right (to Serv. 
Jenk.) Mark out the distance, gentlemen: 
you know what is generally done upon these 
occasions. I am altogether ignorant. You 
seem to be ready .Mr. Baltimore, and so am I. 

Sen. (aside to BalL) He would bully it out 
now, but be is in a great quandary for all that. 

Balt, (aside to Serv. angrily .1 No, hang him, 
he is as firm as a rock! (aloud to Free.) I am 
perfectly ready also, Sir. Now take your 
fire. 

Free. No; I cannot call you out, and take 
the first fire myself: this does not appear to 
me reasonable. 

Balt. You are the insulted man. 

Free. Yes, but I am the challenger, and 
must insist on first receiving your’s. 

( They take their ground, and Balt, is about to 
fire, when Truebridge and Charles Baltimore, 

break in upon them through the bushes.) 

True, (seizing Baltimore h arm.) Hold your 
rash hand, madman, and make not yourself 
accursed ! 

Balt. What do you mean, Truebridge ? 

True, (pointing to Free.) That there stands 
before you the unknown mend- 

Free, (to True, eagerly Hold! hold! re¬ 
member your promise : I have bound you to 
it 

True. But you release me from that prom¬ 
ise by effecting this meeting unknown tome, 
when I had every claim upon yourconfidence. 
I will not hold my tongue. 

Balt. For God’s sake, then, tell the worst 
thou hast got to say, for I am distracted ! 

True. There stands before you, then, that un¬ 
known friend; the great uncle of your wife, 
as I suffered you to suspect, who lias paid all 
your debts, open’d your prison doors, and 
even kept back his own friends from the poll 
to make you the member of Wes town. (Balt. 
staggers back some paces, and the pistol falls 
from his hand.) 

Char, (capering with joy.) O, brave and no¬ 
ble ! this makes a man's heart jump to his 
mouth ! Come here, Mr. Spitfire, (taking up 
the pistol.) we shall have no more occasion 
for you. 

Balt, (giving Charles an angry push ns he 
stoops dawn dose by him to lift the pistol.) 
Get away, damn’d fool! Docs this make you 

SKe. Fie, Baltimore ! It is not manly in 
thee to be thus overcome. 

Balt. If thou had'st lodged a bullet in my 
brain, I had thank’d thee for it 

True. And is there nothing, then, within 
your breast that is generously called forth to 
meet the noble gratitude of a liberal mind? 
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A mind which has strove to acquit itself of 
the obligation that it owes to you, and to make 

J ou ample reparation for an injury which you 
ave suffered on his account, tio’ cntiicly 
unknown to him. There is nothing in your 
breast thatcoines forth to meet such sentiments 
as these. Injuries and oppression are pleasing 
to your mind; generosity and gratitude op¬ 
press it. Are these the feelings of a brave 


feelings of a brave 


man ? Come, come ! (taking him arm gently.) 
Balt. Hold away ! I am fool’d, and de¬ 


press’d, and deg: 


way ! I 
faded! ( 


[ am fool’d, and de- 
(turns away from him 


True. Well, then, battle out with your own 

f oud spirit the best way you can. Freeman, 
must agree to it, is a magnificent, boasting, 
ostentatious follow; and uevil take me if I 
could bear to have any reciprocity in good 
offices with him myself! 

Balt. By the Lord! Truebridgc, I'll run you 
thro' the body if you say that again. 

True. Ha! come nearer to me then. I shall 
now tell Freeman of an obligation he owes to 
you, Baltimore, and we shall see if he bears it 
more graciously. 

Free. I owe iny life to his courage. 

True. Yes, but it is not that. Come nearer 
me, Baltimore, (to Free.) You were anxious, 
i believe, to erect a monument to the memory 
of your la ,her. 

Free. Yes, Sir; and Mr. Jcnkinson has writ¬ 
ten for me to have it accomplish’d. 

True. And also, at the same time, to have 
a certificate of your baptism ? 

Free. Yes, Sir, some family business re¬ 
quired it; but I have yet received no answer. 

True. No; the clergyman to whom you 
wrote is my particular friend; he has made 
the inquiries you desired; and the result is of 
such a nature lie has thought it necessury to 
be the bearer of it himself 
Free. What may it be ? 

True. He is at my house, and will inform 
you of every thiug minutely; but, just at this 
moment, I can't help telling you myself, that 
to erect a monument to the memory of your 
father is unnecessary, as Mr. Baltimore has 
already piously saved you that trouble. 

Free. \Vhat do you mean by that ? I am a 
man of peace, but I will tear the heart out of 
any one who dares to insult my father's 
memory. * 

True. He has done it in sober piety. 

Free. What! erected a monument for my 
fkther in the parish church of Southerndown ? 
True. No, in the parish church of Wcstown. 
Free. My father is not buried there. 

True. Ay, but he is, indeed. One church, 
one grave, one coffin contains both your fath¬ 
er and his. 

Free. O, God! wliat is this ? (Bolt starts 
and puts his hands before his eyes.) 

Csiar. I would give a thousand pounds that 
this were true. 

True, (to Char.) Thou host lost thy money, 
then. But prithee be quiet, Charles! (Jcnlu- 
son and Servet Look ruefully upon one another.) 


Free, (after a pause.) Was not my mother 
the wife of Freeman ? 

True. Yes; and, I believe, his faithful wife; 
but she was your mother first. 

Free. She-was seduced and betray’d? 

True. We will not, if you please, enter into 
that part of the story at present. My account 
says, that she married, after bringing you into 
the world, a poor bat honest man: that the 
late Mrs. Baltimore discovered her some years 
afterwards, sympathised with ber misfortune, 
and from her owft pin-money, for the family 
affairs were even then very much involved, 
paid her a yearly sum for the support and 
education of her son, which laid the founda¬ 
tion of his future wealth and prosperity. 

Balt, (stepping forward with emotion.) Did 
my mother do this ? 

True. Yes, Baltimore, she [did; till Mrs. 
Freeman, inform’d of the state of your father’s 
affairs, with an indostry that defied all pain 
and weariness, toil’d day and night to support 
the aspiring views of her son, independent 
of a bounty which she would no longer re¬ 
ceive, tho’ it was often and warmly press’d 
upon her. 

Free, (with emotion.) And did my mother 
do that ? 

True. She did, indeed. 

Free. Then God bless her 1 I do not blush 
to call myself her son. 

True, (stretching out his hands to Balt, and 
Free.) Now, don’t think that J am going t a 
whine to you about natural affection, ana fra¬ 
ternal love, and such weaknesses, i know 
that you have lived in the constant practice 
oi all manner of opposition and provocation 
trivards one another for some time past: you 
have exercised yonr tempera thereby, and 
have acquired habits that are now, perhaps, 
necessary for you. Far bo it from me to break 
in upon nabits and gratifications! Only, as 
you are both the sons of one father, who now 
lies quietly in his grave, and of the good wo- 
men ? for I call them both good, who boro no 
enmity to ono another, tho" placed in a situa¬ 
tion very favourable for its growth, do for the 
love of decency take one another by the hand. 


bridge, and leave us to ourselves. 

(True, retires to the bottom of the stoge, and 
makes signs for Jenk. Serv. and Char, to 
do so too: they all retire.) 

(Balt, and Free, stand looking at one another 
for some time without speaking. Balt, then 
drawing nearer to Free, dears his voice , 
and puts on the action of one tbho is going 
to speak emphatically ; but his energy is sud¬ 
denly dr opt, and he turns away without 
speaking. He draws near him a second 
time, dears his voice again , and speaks in 
broken accents.) 

Balt. I have been to you, Mr. Freeman,- 
most unreasonable and unjust. I have—I 
have—my behaviour has been stern and un- 
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gracious—But—bat my heart—O! it has of¬ 
fended beyond—beyond e?en the forgiveness 
. of &—of - 

Free. (eagerly.) Of a what, Mr. Baltimore f 

Balt. Of a brother. 

Free. God bless you for that word! Are yon 
the first to pronounce it ? Yes, I will tw a 
brother, and a father, add a friend, and 
an every thing to you, as long as there is 
breath in my oody. And tho’ we do not em- 


breath in my body. And tho’ we do not em¬ 
brace as brothers- 

Balt, (rushing into his arms.) Ah! but we 
do! we no! most heartily ! But 1 have some¬ 
thing to say. Let me lean against this tree 
for a little. ( leans his back against a tree.) 
Free. What would you say ? 

Balt, (in a broken voice.) I am—I am 
where 1 ought not to be. Your generosity 
imposed upon you—tho borough of Westown 
is vacant. 

• Free. No; it is filled with the man for 
whom 1 will henceforth canvass thro 4 thick 
and thin every shire, town, and village in the 
kingdom, if need be: the borough of Wes¬ 
town is not vacant. 

Balt, (endeavouring to open his waistcoat 
and collar.) My buttons arc tight over my 
breast: 1 can't get this thing from my throat. 
(Free, attempts to assist himj 

True, (running forward from the bottom of 
the stage?) Let me assist you, Baltimore. 

Balt. No, no, hold away : ho will do it for 
me. I feel the touch of a brother's hand 
near my breast, and it docs me good. 

True, (exulting.) lla! is it thus with you ? 
Then we have triumphed! conquest and 
victory! 

Char, (tossing up his hat in the air.) Con¬ 
quest and triumph and victory! O it is all 
nght now! 

True. Yes, Charles, thou may’st now be as 
boisterous as thou wilt. 

Jenk. (aside to Scrv.) We have made but 
a bad business of it here. 

Ser. (aside to Jenk.) it was all your fault. 
(they quarrel in a corner , whilst Free, and 
True, are occupied with Balt.; and Charles 
runs exultingly about , tossing his hat in the 
air.) 

Enter nesrly at the same time, by opposite sides, 
Mas. Baltimore and Mrs. Freeman, with 
Charlotte. 

Mrs. B. (alarmed.) O, you are wounded, 
Baltimore. 

True. No, no! there are no wounds here : 
we arc victorious. . 

Mrs. B. Over whom ? 

True. Ottsr a whole legion of devils! or, at 
least, over one great black one, who w&rf as 
strong and as stubborn as a whole legion. 

. Mrs. B. (Joyfully.) Ha!. and is be over¬ 
come at last? Let'me rejoice with you, my 
Baltimore! We have found our lost happiness 
again# 

Balt. We have foupd something more, my 
dear Isabella: we have found a brother. 
(presenting Free, to Mrs. B.) 


Mrs. B. Yes, I knew you would find in 
this worthy man a friend and a brother. 

Balt. Nay, nay! you don’t catch my mean¬ 
ing: he is the son of my father. 

sirs. F. What docs he say ? 

Char . The son of his father! My ears are 
ringing. 

Mrs. B. (after a pause of surprise.) In sober 
earnest truth ? (clasjiing her hands together.) 
O thank heaven for it! (holding out her hand 
to Freo.) My friend and iny brother. 

Balt, (to Free.) Yes, she has always been 
your friend. 

Free, (kissing her hand with emotion.) I 
know she lias, and I have not born ungrate¬ 
ful. (presenting Mrs. Free, to Mrs. B. and 
Balt.) And here is one who has not boon so 
much your friend as she will be. Her too 
warm interest in a husband's success misled 
her into an error which she sincerely repents. 

Mrs. F. (affectedly.) Mrs. Baltimore has 
too much sensibility herself not to pardon the 
errors it occasions in others. 

Mrs. B. (taking her hand.) Be assured, my 
dear mndum. I can rcincnil>er nothing with 
resentment that is connected with our pn H ilt 
happiness. 

Sri r. (aside to Jenk.) And Mrs. Freeman 
is shaking hands with them too ! O ! there 
will be a stagnation to all activity ! there will 
not be a lawsuit in the parish lor a century 
to come! 

Jenk. (aside.) Well, how could 1 help it? 
Walk tliia way, for God's sake, or they will 
hear us. 

(Jenk. awl Ser. retire to the bottom of the 

stage quarrelling.) 

Mrs. B. (looking rouml.) But there is some¬ 
thing wonting lor me still: My deur Char¬ 
lotte— 

Chari, (earning forward anil jumping into 
Mrs. B’s units.) Yes, I was just waiting lor 
this. O ! I shall love you, and live with you, 
and hang nbout you continually! My sister, 
iny aunty, my cousin ! how many names 
may I call you ? . 

Mrs. B. As many os you please. But 
there is another name that you must learn to 
say: (leading her vp tv Balt.) do you think 
you can look gravely in this gentleman’s 
face and call him uncle ? Nay, don't he 
frightened at him. (to Bill.) Poor girl, she 
lias stood in awe of you intolerably. 

Bait, (embracing krr.) She shall stand in 
awe of me no more ; nnd, if ever 1 look sternly 
upon her again, I will cheerfully submit to 
whatever correction she may think proper to 
inflict upon me. (smiling significantly.) 

Char, (holding out hts hand, to CliarJottc 
And is there no such thing as cousins to bo 
made out of all this store of relationship ? 

Churl. O yes! there is a lazy, idle, good- 
for-nothing tiling called a cousin, that wo 
must all have some little kindness for, os in 
duty bound, notwithstanding. 

Free. Don’t mind her, my iKcnd Charles: 
you shall be lazy and idle no longer. I’ll find 
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employment for yon r I’ll ronae you up and my taking precedence of Mrs. Baltimore will 
make a man of you. There ia not a peer of be settled accordingly; and I’m sure it will 
the realm has it in his power to do more distress me extremely, 
for his relations than I have. And by heaven True, {aside to her) Don't distress yourself, 
1 will do it too. Madam; there b a bar to that, which you 

True, {laying his hand on Freeman’s iko%d~ shall have the satisfaction of being acquainted 
der.) Gently now, my good Sir! we know with presently. Pray don’t let your amiable 
all that perfectly well. delicacy distress you. (aloud.) Now let us 

BaU. (aside to True .) 0, let him boast now, leave thb happy nook But 1 am resolved to 
ho is entitled to it. have a little bower erected in tins very spot, 

True, {aside to Balt, giving a nod of satis* | where we will all sometimes retire, whenever 
faction.) Ay, all is well, 1 see. (aloud.) Now, i we find anv bad dispositions stirring within us, 
my happy friends, if I have been of any use; with thst book in our hands, which says “ If 
amongst you, shew me your gratitude by j thy brother offend thee seven times in a a ay”—• 
spending the rest of the day at my house, with No, no, no! I must not repeat sacred words 
my good friend the Vicar of Blackmortun; with an unlicensed tongue : but I will bless 
wno has many tilings to tell you. God in silence for restoring a rational creature 

Mrs. Free. ( aside to True.) As 1 am the to the kindly feelings of humanity. [Exxost. 
elder brother’s wife, the foolish ceremony of I 
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PART FIRST. 


PERSONS OF THE DRAMA. 
MEN. 

Oswal t king of Mercia. 

Edward. his nephew, and eliding or heir to 
the crown. 

Sk AQUttTH, father to Edward. 

f THWALD. 

THELBERT, a ItoUe HnS . 

Selrkd, elder brother to Ethwald. 

Moll o t father to Ethwald, a Thane off email 
consideration. 

Hzxdlf, a bigoted bishop. 

Alwy, on artful adventurer. 

Woogarwolve, a rude marauding Thane. 

O if oar, a creature off Alwy’s. 

Mystics and Mystic Sisters, supposed to be suc¬ 
cessors off the Druidical Diviners ; Soldiers, 
Attendants, fyc. 

WOMEN. 

Elburga, daughter to long Osw^l. 

Bertha, attacked to Ethwald. 

Sioortha, mother to Bertha, and niece to 
Mollo, lasting in his castle with her daugh¬ 
ter, as part of his family. 

Dwiba, attendant on Elburga. 

Ladies , Attendants, and female Druids. 

The Scene is supposed to be in England, t* the 
kingdom of Mercia, and the time wear the 
end off the Heptarchy. 


ACT I. 

SCENE I.— THE COURT OF A SAXON CAS¬ 
TLE. 

Ethwald ia discovered lying upon the ground aa 
if half asleep. The sound of a horn ia heard 
without, at which be raises his head a little, 
and laya it down again. The gate of the caatle 
opens at the bottom of the stage, and enter Sel- 
red,Ethelbert, and attendants, as if return¬ 
ing from lyinting. Sel. and Eth. walk forward 
to the front, and the others retire by different 
aides of the stage. 

. Sel. This morning's sport hath bravely paid 
our toil. • 

Have not my dogs done credit to their breed ? 
Eth. I grant they have. 

Sel. Mark'd you that tawny hound, 

With stretched nostrils snuffing to the ground, 
Who still before, with animating yell, 


Like the bravo leader of a warlike band. 
Tliro' many a maty track his comrades led 
In the right tainted path ? 

I would not for the wcirgclt of a Thane 
That noble creature barter. 

Eth. I do not mean to tempt thee with the 
sum. 

Sec’stthou where Ethwald, like a cottage cur 
On dunghill stretch'd^ialfsleeping,half awake, 
Doth bask his lazy carcass in tlic sun ? 

Ho! logger there! (i to Elhw. who just rai¬ 
ses his head and lays it down again. 
Eth. going up close to him. 

When slowly from the plains and nether 
woods 

With all their winding streams and hamlets 
brown, 

Updrswn, the morning vapour lilts its veil, 
And thro' its fleecy folds, with soften'd rays, 
Like a still'd infant smiling in his tears, 
Looks tliro' the early sun :—when from afar 
The gleaming lake betrays its wido expanse, 
And, lightly curling on tne dewy air, 

The cottage smoke doth wind its path to 
heaven: 

When larks sing shrill, and village cocks do 
crow. 

And lows the heifer loosen'd from her stall: 
When heaven’s soft breath plays on the wood¬ 
man's brow, 

And ev'ry hair bell and wild tangled flower 
Smells sweetly from its cage of checker'd 
dew: 

Ay,and when huntsmen wind the merry horn, 
And from its covert starts the fearful prey; 
Who, warm’d with youth's blood in his swel¬ 
ling veins, 

Would, like a lifeless clod, outstretch’d lie, 
Shut up from all the fair creation offers ? 
(Eth. yawns and heeds him not.) He heeds 
me uot. 

Sel. I will assail him now. (in a louder 
voice.) 

Ho! foxes heads our huntsman’s belt adorn, 
Who have, thro' tangled woods and ferny 
moors, 

With many wiles shaped out their mazy flight; 
Have swam deep floods, and from the rocky 
brows 

Of frightful precipices boldly leap'd 
Into tne gulph below. 

Nay, e’en our lesser gome hath nobly done: 
Across his shoulders hang four furred feet, 
That hath full twenty miles before us run 
In little space. O, it was glorious ! 

Ethic, (raising his head carelessly.) 

Well, well, I know that hares will swiftly run 
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When doge pursue them. {stretches himself 
and goes to rest again.) 

Eth. Leave him to rest, he is not to be 
rous'd. , 

Sel. Well, be it so. By heaven, my fretted 
soul 

Did something of thia easy stupor lack, 

When near tlie easy limits of our chace 
I pass'd the frowning tower of Ruthergeld! 
He hangs a helmet aer his battlements, 

As tho’lic were the chief protecting Thane 
Of all the country round. 

I'll teach th’ ennobled Coerl, within these 
bounds, 

None may pretend in noble birth to vie 
With Mollo's honour’d line ! 

Eth. {proudly.) Hast thou forgot f 

Or did’st thou never hear whose blood it is 
That Alls these swelling veins ? 

Set. I cry you mercy, Thane: 1 little doubt 
Some brave man was the founder of your 
house. 

Eth. Yes; such an one, at mention of 
whose name 

The brave descendants of two hundred years 
Have stately rose with more majestic step, 
And proudly smiled. 

Ed. Who was this lordly chieftain ? 

Eth. A Swabian shepherd’s son, who, in 
dark times, 

When ruin dire menaced Ids native land, 
With all his native lordship in his grasp, 

A simple maple spear and osier slucld, 
Making of keen and deep sagacity, 

With daring courage and exalted thoughts, 

A plain und native warrant of command, 
Around him gather'd all the valiant youth; 
And, after many a gallant enterprise, 

Repell’d the foe, und gave his country peace. 
His grateful country bless'd him for the gift, 
And offer'd to his worth the regal crown. 

Sel. {bowing respectfully.) I yield me to thy 
claim. 

(Ethwald, who has raised himself up by de¬ 
grees upon hearing the story , and listen'd 
eagerly , now starts up. impatient of the 
pause , and catches Eth. oy the arm.) 

Ethic. And did tliey crown him then ? 

Eth. No; with a mind abov# all selfish 
wrong, 

He gcn'rously the splendid gift refused : 

Ana drawing from liis distant low retreat 
The only remnant of the royal race, 

Did fix him firmly on liis father's seat; 
Proving until his very latest breath 
A true and loyal subject. 

Eth wold's countenance changes , then turning 
from Eth. he slowly retires to the bottom of 
the stage and Exit. Eth./otfeie# him atten¬ 
tively with his eye ae he retires. 

Eth. Mark'd you the changes of the strip¬ 
ling’s eye ? 

You do complain that he of late has grown 
A musing sluggard. Selred ; mark me well: 
Brooding in secret, grows within his breast 
That which no kindred owns to sloth or esse. 
And is your father fix'd to keep him pent 


Still here at home ? Doth the eld wisard's 
prophecy, 

That the destruction of his noble line 
Should from the valour of his youngest son, 

In royal warfare, spring, still haunt his 
mind ? 

This dose confinement makes the pining 
youth 

More eager to be free. 

Sel. Na^rother say, the lore be had from 

Hath o'er him cast this sullen gloom. Ere 
this, 

Where was the fiercest courser of our stalls 
That did not shortly under him become 
As gentle as the lamb ? What bow so stiff 
But he would urge and strain his youthfiil 
strength, 

Till ev’ry sinew o’er his body rose, 

Like to the sooty forger’s swelling arm, 

Until it bent to nim r What flood so deep 
That on its foaming waves he would not 
throw 

His naked breast, and beat each curling 
■urge. 

Until he gain’d the far opposing shore ? 

But since lie learnt from thee that letter'd art, 
Which only sacred priests were meant to 
know, 

See how it is, I pray! His father's house 
Has unto him become a cheerless den. 

His pleasant tales and sprightly playful talk, 
Which still our social meals were wont to 
cheer, 

Now visit uf but like a hasty beam 
Between the showery clouds. Nay, e'en the 
maid, 

My careful father destines for his bride, 

That he may still retain him here at home, 

Fair as she is, receives, when she appears, 

His cold and cheerless smile. 

Surely thy penanced pilgrimage to Rome, 

And ttyi displeasure of our holy saint. 

Might well have taught thee that such sacred 
art 

Was good for priesta alone. Thou'st spoilt the 
youth. 

Eth. I've spoilt the youth! What think’st 
thou then of me ? 

Sel. I'll not believe that thou at dead of 
night 

Unto dark spirits say’st unholy rhymes; 

*Nor that the torch, on holy altars burnt. 

Sinks into smoth'ring smoke at thy approach; 
Nor that foul fiends about thy castle yell, 
What time the darken’d earth is rock'd with 
storms; 

Tho’ many do such frightful credence bold, 
And sign themselves when thou dost cross 
their wsy. 

1 do not believe- 

Eth. i By the bless'd light of heaven;— * 

Set. I cannot think- 

Eth By this well-proved svford! 

SeL Patience, good Thane! I meant to ' 
speak thy preiSk. 

Eth. My praise, say’st thou ? , 
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Sd. Thy praise. I would have said, 

“ That he who in the field so oft hath fought. 
So bravely fought, and still in tho honour'd 


Should hold unhallow’d league with damned 
sprite*, 

1 never will believe." Yet much I grieve 
That thou, with bold intrusive forwardness, 
Hast enter'd into that which holy men 
Hold sacred for themselves; 

And that thou hast, with little prudence too, 
Entrapp'd my brother with this wicked lore, 
Altho r me thinks thou did'st not mean him 
harm. 

Etk. 1 thank thee, Selred; listen now to 
me, 

And thou shalt hear a plain and simple tale, 
As true as it is artless. 

These cunning priests full loudly blast my 
fame. 

Because that I with diligence and ooet, 

Hate got myself instructed how to read 
Our sacred scriptures, which, they would 
maintain, 

No eye profane may dare to violate. 

If I am wrong, they have themselves to blame. 
It was their hard extortions first irnpcU’d me 
To search that precious book, from which they 
draw 

Their right, as they pretend, to lord it thus. 
But what think’st thou, my Selred, read I 
there ? 

Of one sent down from heav'n in sov'ieign 
pomp, 

To give into tho hands of leagued priests 
All power to hold th* immortal soul of man 
In everlasting thraldom ? O far otherwise ! 

(taking Selred’s hand icith great earn¬ 
estness.) 

Of one who health restored unto the sick, 
Who mode the lame to walk, the blind to see, 
Who fed the hungry, and who rais’d the 
dead, 

Yet had no place wherein to lay his head. 

Of one from ev'ry spot of tainting sin 
Holy and pure ; ana yet so lenient, 

That he with soft and unupbraiding love 
Did woo the wand’ring sinner from his ways, 
As doth the elder brother of a house 
The erring stripling guide. Of one, my 
fnend, 

Wiser by far than all the sons of men, 

Yet teaching ignorance in simple speech, 

As thou woulust take an infant on thy lap 
And lesson him with his own artless tale. 

Of one so mighty . 

That he did say unto the raging sea 
“ Be thou at peace," and it obey’d his voice; 
Yet bow'd himself unto the painful death 
That we might live.—They say that I am 
proud— 

O! had they like their gentle master been)! 

I would, with suppliant knee bent to the 
ground, 

• Have kiss’d their very feet 
•But, had they been like him,'they would have 
pardon'd me 


Ere yet my bending knee hath touch’d the 
.earth. 

Sd. Forbear, nor tempt me with thy moving 
words 1 

I'm a plain soldier, and unfit to judgo 
Of mysteries which but concern the lenm'd. 
■Etk. I know thou art, nor do I mean to 
tempt thee. 

But in thy younger brother I had mark’d 
A searching mind of freer exercise, 
UntrammcU'd with the thoughts of other men ; 
And like to one, who, in a gloomy night, 
Watching alone amidst a sleeping host, 

Sees suddenly along the darken'd sky 
Some beauteous meteor play, and with hia 
hand 

Wakens a kindred sleeper by his aide 
To see the glorious sight, e'en so did 1. 

With pains and cost f divers books procured, 
Telling of wars, and arms, and famous men; 
Thinking it would bis young attention rouse ; 
Would combat best a learner's difficulty, 
And pave the way at length for better things. 
But here his seized soul nos wrapp'd itself, 
And from the means is heedlt^tw of the end. 

If wrong I’ve done, l do repent ine of it. 

And now, good Selred, an thou'si seen me 
fight 

Like a brave chief, and still in th’ honour’d 
cause, 

By that good token kindly think of ine, 

As of a man, who long him Buffer’ll wrong, 
Rather than one deserving so to suffer. 

Set. I do, brave Ethclbert. 

Etk. 1 thank thee*, friend. 

And now we'll go"and wash us from this dust: 
We are not fit at goodly boards to sit. 

Is not your feast hour near ? 

Sd. 1 think it is. [Kxkuivt. 

Scene II.— a small apartment in 
MOLLO*g CASTLE. 

Enter Etiiwald very thoughtful, who leans 
against a pillar for some time without speaking. 

Ethxn. (earning fortoard.) Is it dcluqon 
this? 

Or wears the mind of man within itself 
A conscious feeling of its destination ? 

What say these suddenly imposed thoughts, 
Which mark such deepen'd traces on the 
brain 

Of vivid real persuasion, as do make 
My nerved foot tread firmer on the earth, 
And my dilating form tower on its way ? 
That I am born, within these narrow walls, 
The younger brother of a petty chief, 

To live my terra in dark obscurity, 

Until somo foul disease or bloody gash, 

In low marauding strife, shall lay me low ? 
My spirit sickens at the hateful thought! 

It hangs upon it with such thick oppression, 
As doth the heavy, dense, sulphureous air 
Upon the breath it stifles, (putting up the 
sleeve of his garment, and baring his 
right arm from the shoulder.) 

A firmer strung, a stronger arm than this 
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Own’d ever valiant chief of ancient story ? 
And lacks my soul within, what should impel 
it? 

Ah! but occasion, like th' unveiling moon 
Which colls the odvent’rer forth, did shine on 
them! 

1 sit i’tlie shade ! no star-beam falls on me!! 

(Bursts into tears , and throw himself back 
against the yiltar . A pause: he then starts 
forward full of animation , and tosses his 
arms high as he speaks.) 

No ; storms are hush'd within their silent 
cave. 

And unflesh’d lions slumber in the den, 

But there doth come a time ! 

Enter Bxrtha, stealing softly upon him before 

he is aware. 

What, Bertha, is it thou who stcal’st upon 
me? 

Ber. 1 heard thee loud : 

Convenient thou with spirits in the air ? 

Ethic. With those whose anaw’ring voice 
thou can’st not hear. 

Ber. Tliou host of late the friend of such 
become, 

And only they. Thou art indeed so strange 
Thy very dogs have ceased to follow thee, 
For thou no more their fawning court re- 
cciv’st, 

Nor callcst to them with a master’s voice. 
What art thou grown, since thou hast lov’d 
to pore 

Upon those magic books ? 

Etkw. No matter what! a hermit an’ thou 
wilt. 

Ber. Nay, rather, by thy liigh assumed gait 
And lofly mien, which 1 have mark’d of late, 
OR times thou art, within thy mind’s own 
world, 

Some king or mighty chief. 

If so it be, tell me thine honour’s pitch, 

And I will tuck iny regal mantle on, 

And mate thy dignity, (assuming much state.) 
Ethw. Out on thy foolery ! 

Ber. Dost thou remember 

How on our throne of turf, with birchen 
crowns 

And willow branches waving in eur hands, 
We shook our careless feet, and caroll'd out, 
And call’d ourselves the king and queen of 
Kent ? 

Ethw. Yes, children ever in their mimick 
play 

Such fairy state assume. 

Ber. And bearded men 

Do sometimes gild the dull cnchauting face 
Of sombre stilly life with like conceits. 
Come, an’ you will we’ll go to play again. 

(tripping gaily round him.) 
Ethw . Who sent thee here to gambol round 
me thusi 

Ber. Nay. fie upon thee! for thou know’st 
rignt well 

It is an errand of my own good will. 

Knowcst thou not the. wand ring clown is here 
Who doth the osier wands and rushes weave 


Into all shapes: who chants gay stories too; 
And who was wont to tell thee, when a boy, 
Of all the bloody wars of furious Penda a ? ( 
E’en now he is at work before the gate, 

With heaps of pliant rushes round him 
strcw’d; 

In which birds, dogs, and children roll and 
nestle^ 

Whilst, crouching by his side, with watchful 
eye 

The playful kitten marks each trembling rush 
As ho entwists his many circling bands. 

Nay, men and matrons, too, around him flock, 
And Etbclbcrt, low seated on a stone, 

With arms thus cross’d, o’er looks his curious 
craR. 

Wilt thou not come ? 

Ethw. Away, I care not for it! 

Ber. Nay, do not shake thy head, for thou 
must come. 

This magic girdle will compel thy steps. 

(throws a girdle round him playfully , 
and nulls U till it breaks. 

Ethw. (smiling coldly.) Thou see’st it can¬ 
not hold me. (Bertha’s face chan¬ 
ges immediately: she bursts into tears, 
and turns away to conceal it.) 

Ethw. (soothing her.) My gentle Bertha! 
little foolish maid ! 

Why fall those tears ? Wilt thou not look on 
me ? 

Dost thou not know I am a wayward man, 
Sullen by fits, but meaning no unkindness ? 

Ber. O tliou were wont to make the hall 
rejoice; 

And cheer the gloomy face of dark Decem¬ 
ber! 

Ethw. And will, perhaps, again. Cheer 
up ? my love! (assuming a cheerful 
voice.) 

And plies the wand’ring clown his pleasing 
craR, 

Whilst dogs and men and children round 
him flock ? 

Come, let us ioin them too. (holding out his 
hand to her , whilst she smuts thro * 
her tears.) 

How course those glancing drops adown thy 
cheeks, 

Like to a whimp’ring child! fie on thee, Ber¬ 
tha ! (wipes off her tears , and leads 
her out affectionately.) [Exxurr. 

Scene III.—▲ narrow stone oalleet 

OR PASSAGE. 


( Voice without.) Haste, lazy comrade, there! 

Enter two Servants by opposite Cides, one of 
them carrying mats of rushes in his arms. 

First Serv. Set’st thou thy feet thus softly 
to the ground,— 

As if thou had st been paid to count thy 
steps ? 

What made thee stay so long ? 

Second Serv. Heard you the news ? 

First 8erv. The news 9 
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Second Sere. Ay, by the mua ! sharp 

. news indeed. 

And mark me well; beforehand I have laid 

it; 

Some of those spears now hanging in the hall 
Will wag i’ the field ere long. 

First Sere. Thou hast a marr'llous gift of 
prophecy. 

I know it well; but let us hear thy news. 
Second Sere. Marry ! the Britons and their 
restless prince, 

Join'd with West Anglia's king, a goodly 
host, 

Are now in Mercia, threat'ning all with ruin. 
And over and besides, God save us all! 

They are hut five leagues off. 

Tis true. And over and besides again, 

Our king is on his way to give them battle. 
Ay, and moreover all, if the late floods 
Have broken down the bridge, as it is fear’d, 
He must perforce pass by our castle walls, 
And then thou ahalt behold a goodly shew { 
First Sen, Who brought the tidings ? 
Second Sere. A soldier sent on horseback 
all express: 

E'en now 1 heard him tell it to the Thane, 
Who cautioned mo to tell it unto none, 

That Ethwald might not bear it. 

First Serv. And thou in sooth obey'st his 
caution well. 

Now hear thou this from me: Ihou'art a lout; 
And over and besides a babbling fool; 

Ay, and moreover all, I'll break thy head 
Ifthou dost tell again, in any wise, 

The smallest tittle of it 

Second Serv. Marry ! 1 can be as secret as 
thyself! 

I tell not those who blab. 

First Serv. Yes, yes, thy caution is most 
scrupulous; 

Thou’lt whisper it in Ethwald's hither ear, 
And bid the farther not to know of it 
Give me those trusses. 

Second Serv. Yes, this is made for Ay old 
master's seat, 

And this, so sod, for gentle lady Bertha, (giv- 
tke mats.) 

And this, and this, and this for Ethelbert. 

But see thou put a sprig of mountain-ash 
Benath it snugly. Dost thou understand ? 
First Serv. What iathy meaning ? 

Second Serv. It hA power to cross all 
wicked spells; 

So that a roan may sit next stool to th' devil, 
If he can lay but slyly such a twig 
Beneath his scat, nor suffer any harm. 

First 8erv. I wish there were some herb of 
secret power 

To save frofh daily skaith of blond'ring fools: 
I know beneath whose stool it should'be 
press’d. 

■Get thee along! the feast smokes in the hall. 

[Exxuxt. 

ScKl/B IV. A SAXON HALL WITH THE 
WALLS HUNG ROJJND WITH ABMOUB. 

1 MO CL <2* ETHBLBEBT, SELRED, ETH- 

18 


WALD, BERTHA, SIGUETHA, AND OTH¬ 
ERS, ARE DISCOVERED SITTING BOUND 
A TABLE ON WHIOH STAND GOBLETS 
AND 7LAGOONB, &.C. AFTER A FEAST. 

Etk. Nay, gentle Bertha, if thou folio west 
him, 

Sheer of those lovely tresses from thy bead, 
And with a frowning helmet shade those 
eyes: 

E'en with thy prowess added to his own, 
Methinks he will not be surcharg’d of 
To earn his brilliant fortune in the field. 

Bor. Nay, rather will I fill a little ecrip 
With sick-men's drugs and salves for feat ring 
wounds. 

And journey bv his side, a traveling leech. 
Sel. That will, indeed, no unmeet comrade 
be 

For one whose fortune must be earn’d with 
blows 

Borne by no substitutes. 

Ethw. Well jested, Thanes 1 

But some, ere now, with fortune earn'd by 
blows 

Borne by no substitutes, have placed their 
mates 

Above the gorgeous dames of castled lords. 
Cheer up, sweet Bertha! 

For ev'ry drug ta’en from thy little scrip 

I’ll pay thee back with- 

Eth. Sticks the word i* his throat. 

Sel. It is too great for utt’ranee. 

Eth. Here's to your growing honours, fu¬ 
ture chief; 

And here is to the lofly dame who shall be— 
(they all drink ironically to Ethw. and Berth.) 
Mollo. (seriously.) Here is a father's wish 
for thee, my son, (to Ethw.) 

Better than all the glare of fleeting greatness. 
Be thou at home the firm domestic prop 
Of thine old father’s house, in this as honour'd 
As he who bears far henre advent'rous arms ! 
Nor think thee thus debarred from warlike 
deeds: 

Our neighb’ring chiefs are not too peaceable, 
And much adventure breed in little space*. 
Ethw. What! shall 1 in their low Destruc¬ 
tive strife 

Put forth my strength, and earn with valiant 
deeds 

The fair renown of mighty Woggarwolfe, 
The flower of all those heroes T Hateful ruf¬ 
fian ! 

He drinks men’s blood and human flesh de¬ 
vours! 

For scarce a heifer on his pasture feeds 
Which hath not cost a gallant warrior's life. 

I cry you mercy, father! you are kind, 

But I do lack the grace to thank you for it 
(Mollo leans on the table and looks sad.) 
Sigur. (to Mol.) Good uncle, you are sad! 
Our genrous Ethwald ' 

Contemns not his domestic station here, 

Tho’ little willing to enrich your walls 
With spoils of petty war. 
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Ethw. (seeing hit father sad, and assuming 
cheerfulness.) 

Nay, father, if your heart in set on spoil, 

Let it be Woggarwolfe’s that you shall covet, 
And small persuasion may suffice to tempt me. 
To plunder him will be no common gam. 

We feasters love the flesh of well-run game: 
And, faith! the meanesfbeeve of all his herds 
Has hoof d it o’er as many weary miles. 

With goading piko-men hollowing at his neels, 
As e’er the bravest antler of the woods. 

His very muttons, too, are noble beasts, 

For which contending warriors have fought; 
And thrifty dames will find their fleece en¬ 
rich’d 

With the productions of fbll many a soil. 

Ber. How so, iny Ethwald ? 

Ethic. Countest thou for nought 

Fune from the upland moors, and beamed 
down, 

Torn from the thistles of the sandy plain ? 
The sharp-tooth'd bramble of the shaggy 
woods 

And tufted seeds from the dark marsh ? Good 
sooth; 

She well may triumph in no vulgar skill 
Who spins a coat from it. 

And then his wardrobe, too, of costly geer, 
Which from the wallets of a hundred thieves, 
Has been transferring for a score of years, 

Tn endless change, it will be noble spoil! 

(A trumvet is heard without, and Ethw. starts 
from, his seat.) 

Hm! *tis the trumpet’s voice! 

What royal leader this way shapes his route ? 

(a silent pause.) 

Ye answer not, and yet ye seem to know. 

Enter Skrvamts in hasto. 

Good fellows, what say ye ? 

First Sere. The king! the king! and with 
five thousand men l 

Second Sere. 1 saw his banners from the 
battlements 

Waving between the woods. 

Third Sere. And so did I. 

Hi* spear-men onward move in dusk/ lines, 
Like the brown reeds that skirt the winter 

Set. well, tliere needs not all this 

wond'ring din: 

He passes on, and we shall do our part. 

First Sere. The foe is three leagues off * 
8et. Hold thy fool’s tongue ! I want no in¬ 
formation. 

(Ethwald remains for a white thoughtful, 
then, running eagerly to the end of the halt, 
climbs up and snatches from the walls a 
sword and shield, with which he is about to 
run out.) 

Motto, (tottering from his seat.) 

O go not forth, my rash impetuous son! 

Stay yet a term beneath thy father's roof, 
Ana, were it at the cost of half my lands, 

I'll send thee out aoooutred like a Thane. 
Ethw. No, revVend sire, these be my patri¬ 
mony! 


I ask of thee no more, 

Ber. And wilt thou leave os ? 

Mollo. Ay. he’ll break thy heart. 

And lay me in the dust! (trumvet sounds 
again, and Ethw. tnmsng hastily 
fiom them, runs out.) 

Ber. Oh! he is gone for ever! 

Eth. Patience, sweet Bertha! 

Sel. The castle gates are shut by my com¬ 
mand, 

He cannot now escape. Holla, good friends! 

(Co those without.) 

Enter Followsri. 

All quickly arm yourselves, and be prepared 
To follow me before the fall of eye. 

Eth. Send out my scout to climb the far¬ 
ther hill, 

And spy if that my bands are yet in sight 

[Eisust Followers. 

Now let us try to tame this lion’s whelp. 
Enter Sxrvavt in haste. 

Sel. What tidings man ? Is Ethwald at the 
gate? 

Ser. No ,j ^ood my Lord, nor yet within the 


Sel. What, have they open’d to him ? 

Ser. No, my Lord, 

Loudly he call’d, but when it was refus'd, 
With glaring eyes, like an enchafed wolf, 

He hied him wore the lowest southern wall 
Rises but little o’er the nigged rock ; 

There, aided by a half projecting stone, 

He scal'd its height, ana holding o'er his 
head 

His sword and ahield, grasp'd in his better 
hand, 

Swam the full moat 
Eth. (to Sel.) O, noble youth ! 

Did I not say, you might as well arrest 
The fire of Heav’n within its pitchy cloud 
As keep him here ? (Bertha faints away.) 

Alas, poor maid! 

(Whilst Siourtha and Eth. Ac. attend to 
Bbrtha, enter followers and retainers, and 
begin to take down the armour from the walls. 
Enter Wogoarwolvr.) 

Wog. (to Sel.) They would have shut your 
gate upon me now. 

But I, commission'd on the King's affairs, 
Commanded entrant^ OswaT greets you. 
chiefs, 

And gives you orders, with your followers, 

To join him speedily, (seeing Bertha.) 

What, swooning women here ? 

Sel. Ethwald is gone in spite of all our care, 
And she, thou know’st, my father's neice’s 
child, a 

Brought up with him from early infancy, 

Is therein much affected. 

Wog. (smiling.) O, it is ever thus; I know. 
vit well, 

When striplings are concerned! Once on a 
time, • 

Ayoutfiftil chief I seised in his own hall, 
Wnen, on the instant, was the floor abound 
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With fainting maids and shrieking matrons 
• strew’d, 

• As tho* the end of all things had been link'd 
Unto my fatal grasp. 

Sel. (eagerly?) Thou didst not slay him? 

Wog. (smiling contemptuously.) Ask Belied 
if I slew mine enemy r 
Sel. Then, bj heay'ns light, it was a ruffian's 
deed! 

Wog. I cry thee grace! wear'st thou a virgin 
sword? 

Maidens turn pale when they do look on blood, 
And men there be who sicken at the sight, 

If men they may be call'd. 

Set. Ay, men there be, 

Who sicken at the sight of crimson butchery, 
Yet in the battle's heat will far out-dare 
A thousand shedders of unkindled blood. 

Eth. (coming forward.) Peace, Thanes! this 
is no time for angry words. 

(Bertha giving a deep sigh, Eth. and Sel. go 
' to her and leave Wog. i oho heeds her not , 
but looks at the men tahng the arms from the 
walls.—Observing one imo hesitates between 
the swords.) 

Wog. Fool, chose the other blade ! 

That weight of steel will noble gashes make ! 
Nay. lightly guided in a band like thine, 
Might cleave a man down to the nether ribs.- 
Mg. (to Bertha, as she is recovering.) 

My gentle child, how art thou ? 

Ber. And no kind hand to hold him \ 

Eth. Be not cast down, sweet maid; he'll 
soon return; 

All are not lost who join in chancefhl war. 
Ber. I know right well, good Thane, all are 
not lost. 

The native children of rude jarring war. 

Full oil returning from the held, become 
Beneath their shading helmets aged men : 
But ah, the kind, the playful, and the gay; 
They who have gladden'd their domestic 
board, 

And cheer'd the winter fire, do they return ? 

(shaking her head sorrowfully.) 
I grieve you all: I will no more complain. 
Dear mother, lead me hence, (to Sig.j 
( To Sel.) I thank you, gentle SeTred, this 
suffices. 

[Exeunt Bertha, supported by Sigurtha. 
SeL (to Mollo who has sat for some time with 
his face cover'd.) miat, so o'ercome, my 
father ? 

Moil. I am o'ercome, my son; lend me thine 
arm. [Exeunt. 


• ACT II. 


Soivi I. — i fobest : the view or ah 

• ABBEY WITH ITB 8PIRK8 IK THE BACK 

GBOUKD. * 

Enter »the Kiso, attended by Seaoubth and 
several Thanx* and followers, sons of them 

* w ounde d, and their wfeunds bound up, as alter 
aiJERlat A flourish of trumpets: the King 


stretches out his arm in the action ofcommand) 

the trumpet* ceese, and they all halt. 

King. Companions of this rough and 
bloody day, 

Beneath the kindly shelter of this wood 
A while repose, until our eager youth, 

Shall, from the widely spreaa pursuit re¬ 
turned, 

Rejoin our standards. 

Brave Seneschal, thou'rt weak with the Ices 
of blood; 

Forbear attendance. Ay, and thou, good 
B&ldrick: * 

And thou, (to another) and all of you. 

Sen. No, gracious king; 

The sight of you, unhurt, doth make the 
blood 

That in our veins remains so kindly glow, 
We cannot faint. 

King. Thanks, noble chiefs 1 dear is the gain 
I earn, 

Purchased with blood so precious. Who are 
those 

Who thitherward in long procession move ? 

Sen. It is the pious brethren, a a 1 guess, 
Como forth to meet you from you neighb'ring 
abbey, 

And at their head the holy Ilexulf comes. 
Enter Hxidlp and Monks. 

Hex. Accept our humble greetings, royal 
sire! 

Victorious be your arms! and in tiie dust 
Low be your foes, as in this glorious day! 
Favour'd of heav’n, and of St. Alban, hail! 

King. I thank your kindly zeal, my rev'rend 
father; 

And from these holy brethren do accept 
With thanks this token of good will, not 
doubting 

That much I am beholden to your prayers. 

Hex. In truth, most gracious king, your 
armed host 

Has not more surely in your cause prevail'd 
Than hath our joint petition, offer'd up 
With holy forvour, most importunate. 

Soon as the heav'n-rois'd voices sweetly 
__ reach'd 

The echoing arches of yon sacred roofs, 

Saint Alban heard, and to your favour’d side 
Courage and strength, tlic soul of battle, sent; 
Fear and distraction to th’ opposing foe. 

King. Ah, then, good father, and ye pious 
monks! 

Would that ye had begun your prayers tho 
sooner! 

For long in doubtful scales the battle hung) 
And of tne men who, with this morning's sun, 
Buckled there harness on to follow me, 

Full many a valiant warriour, on his back 
Lies stiffening to the wind. 

Hex. The wicked sprite in ev'ry armed host 
Will find his friends; who doubtless for a time 
May counterpoise the prayers of holy men. 
There are among your troops, I question not, 
Many who do our sacred rites contemn : 
Many who have blasphem’d—Ay, good my 
Lord; 
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And many holding baleful heresies. 

Fought Etbelbert, of Sexford. in roar hoot ? 
King. He did, my rev'rend father, bravely 
fought: 

To him and valiant Selred, Mollo'a son, 
Belong the second honours of the day. 

(Hexulf looks abash'd, and is silent.) 


Enter Edward attended, who, after making his 
obeisance to the Kiso, runa np eagerly to 
Sxaourth. 

Edw. You are not wounded, father ? 

Sea. No, mv boy. 

Edw. Thanks to preserving goodness! 
Noble Thanes, 

It g rieves me much to see those swathed limbs. 
'War wears a horrid, yet alluring face. 

(To King.) Your friends, my Lord, have 
done me great despite. 

Had they not long detain'd me on the way, 

I should have been with you before the battle. 
King. Complain noL youth; they had, in 
this, commands 

Too high to bo disputed. And 'tin well, 

For wo have had a rough and bloody day. 
Edw. Ha! is it so? But you have been 
victorious. 

How went the field ? 

Sea. Loud rose our battle's sound, and for 
a while 

The Mercians bravely fought; 'when, all at 
tyice, 

From some unlook'd*for cause, as yet un¬ 
known, 

Apowerfril panic seis'd our better wing, 
Wnich, back recoiling, turn’d end basely fled. 
Touch'd quickly with a seeming sympathy, 
Our centre-force began, in laxeo strength, 

To yield contended space.—So stood the field; 
When on a sudden, like those warriour spirits, 
Whose scatter'd locks the streamy fight'- 
ning is, 

Whose spear the bolt of heaven; such as 
the seer 

In 'tranced gaze beholds midst hurtling storms, 
Rush'd forth a youth unknown, and in a pass, 
Narrow and steep, took his determin'd stand. 
His beck'ning hand and loud commanding 
voice f 

Constrain'd our flying soldiers from behind, 
And the sharp point of his opposing spear 
Met the pale rout before. 

The dark returning battle thicken'd round himr 
Deeds of amazement wrought his mighty arm; 
Rapid, resistless, terrible. 

High rose each warlike boeom nt the sight, 
And Mercia, like a broad increasing wave, 

Up swell’d into a hugely billow'd height, 
Overwhelming in its might all lesser thing*, 
Upon the foe return'd. Selred and Ethelbert 
Fell on their weaken’d flank. Confusion, then,: 
And rout and horrid slaughter fill'd the field: I 
Wide spread the keen pursuit; the day is ours; 
Yet many a noble Mercian strews the plain. 
Edw. (eagsriy.) But the young hero fell 

Sea. No, my son. 


Edw. Then blees'd be Heav'n ! there beats 
no noble heart 

Which shall not henceforth love him as a 
brother. # • 

Would he were come unhurt from the pursuit! 

O that I had beheld him in his might, 

When the dark battle turn'd! 

Sea. Your wish is soon fulfill'd, my eager 
boy; 

For here, in truth, the youthful wamour 
comes, 

And, captive by his side, the British Prince. 

Enter Eth wald with the British Prihce pris¬ 
oner, accompanied’by Selred and Ethel¬ 
bert, and presents his prisoner to the Kiro. 


bert, and presents his prisoner to the Kibo. 

King, (to Prince.} Prince of the Britons, 
clear thy cloudy brow; 

The varied fate of war the bravest prove. 
And tho’ I might complain that thy aggressions 
Have burnt my towns, and fill'd my land 
with blood, 

Thy state forbids it Here, good Seneschal, 
Receive your charge, and let him know no 
change 

Unsuited to a prince. (To Ethwald.} 

And thou, brave warriour, whoseyouthfuljann 
Has brought unto thy king so high a gift, 
Say, what proud man may lift his honour'd 
bead, 

And boast he is thy fkther. 

Ethw. A Thane, my Lord, forgotten and 
retired: 

I am the youngest son of aged Mollo, 

And Ethwald is my name. 

King. Youngest in years, tho' not in hon¬ 
our, youth, 

E’en tho* the valiant Selred is thy brother^ 
(turning to Selred.) 

And now be thou the first and noble root, 
From which a noble race shall take its growth. 
Wearing thy honours proudly! 

Of Marnictn’s earldom be thou the Lord! 

For well I know the council of the states 
Will not refrise to ratify my grant 
And thou, brave Ethelbert. and Selred, too, 
Ye well have earn'd a noble recompense. 
And shall not be forgot Come hither. 
Edward; 

Take thou this hero's hand; and, noble Eth' 
wald, 

Thus let the kingdom’s ethling join with me 
In honouring thy worth. 

(Edward, who has gazed at some distance upon 
Ethwald, springing forward eagerly.) 

Give him my hand, my Lord ! have you not 

That I should fold him to my burning heart ? 
(Embraces Ethw.) Most valiant Ethwald, 
ram would I speak the thoughts I bear to 


thee, 


But they do choke and flutter in my throat, 
And mfke me like a child, (passing his 
hand across his eyes.) 

Ethw. (kissing Edward's hand.) I am re¬ 
paid beyond a kingdom's worth. 
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Ed w. (to SeA. bounding joyfully.) Father, 
. nave you embraced him f 
Ethwald. my other ia a yaiiant man. 

* {8ml embraces Ethw. but not so eagerly ms 
Kdw.) 

King, (i to Ethw.) Brate youth, with you, 
and with your Noble friends, 

I shall, ere long, hare further conference. 

(retires to the bottom of tks stage with 
Hexulf.; 

(Edward, after gazing with admiration upon 
Ethw. puts his hand upon Ids head, as \f 
to measure his height; then upon both his 
• shoulders , as if he mere considering the 
breadth of his chest; then steos some paces 
back, and gazes on him again?) 

Edto. How tall and strong thou art! broad 
is thy chest: 

Stretch forth, I pray, that arm of mighty 
deeds. 

(Ethw. smiles and stretches out his arm; Edw. 

• looks at it, and then at his own.) 

Would I were nerv’d like thee! 

(taking Ethw's sword.) It is of weight to 
suit no vulgar arm. 

(Returning it.) There, hero; graceful is the 
■wore of war 
In its bold master’s grasp. 

Ethw. Nay, good my Lord, if you will hon¬ 
our me, 

It does too well your noble hand become 
To be return’d to mine. 

Kdw. Ha! say’stthouso ? Yes, I will keep 
thy pledge. 

Perhaps my arm—Ah, no! it will not be ! 

But what returning token can I give ? 

I have bright spears and shields, and shi n ing 

But nought ennobled by the owner’s use. 
(Takes a bracelet from his arm , and fastens it 
round Ethwald’s.) 

King. (Advancing from the bottom of the 

My worth?*chiefs and Thanes, the*night 
wears on: 

The rev'rend bishop, and these pious men, 
Beneath their fane give hospitality, 

And woo us to accept it for the night. 

8ea. I thought, my Lord, you meant to pass 
the night 

With your brave soldiers in the open field: 
Already they have learnt the pleasing tale. 
Shall I unsay it ? 

King. Nay, that were unfit 

I pray you pardon me, my rev’rend father! 

I cannot house with you, it were unfit. 

Hex. Should not your greatness spend the 
night with those 

To whom, in truth, you owe the victory ? 

We chant at midnight to St. Alban'a praike: 
Surely my Lord regards those sacred things. 

(Whispers the King.) 
King. Brave Seagurth, there are reksons of 
good weight 

. Why f should lay aside my first intent. 

.Let all these wounded chieftains follow me : 
The rho list may keep the open field. 


(Co Edw.) Nephew, thou must not prove a 
soldier’s hardships, 

Ere thou hast earn’d a soldier's name. Nay, 
It must be so. 

[Exeunt King, wounded Chiefs , Hexulf and 
Monks, followed by Edward eery unwil- 



Sea. Who loves a soldier's pillow, follow 
me. [Exxust. 

Scene II.—the outside of hollo’s 

CASTLE. BERTHA, BIGUETHA, AND 
OTHXES DISCOVERED ON THE WALLS, 
AND SEVERAL SERVANTS AND RETAIN¬ 
ERS STANDING BT THE GATE BELOW. 

Berth. O, will they ne’er appear ? I’ll look 
no more; 

Mine eager gazing but retards their coming. 
(Retires, and immediately returns again.) 
Holla, good Murdoch ! (to a Servant below.) 
Thou putt'd thy hand above thy sunned eyes: 
Dod thou descry them ? 

First Ser. Mercy, gentle Lady, 

If you descry them not from that high perch, 
How should I from my level station here ? 
Sig. (to Berth.) Go in, my child, thou art 
worn out with watching. 

(Berth, retires, and 2d Servant goes at some 
distance from the walls , and looks out anoth¬ 
er way.) 

Sec. Ser . Here comes the noble Selred. 

{AIL call out.) Noble Selred l 

Berth, (returning upon the wall.) What, 
Ethwald, say ye ? 

Sig. No, it is Selred. 

Enter Sklrxd with followers, and looks up to 
the walls, where Siourtha waves her hand. 

sir. Welcome, brave Selred! welcome all 
thy bond! 

How far are they behind for whom we watch ? 
Sel. Two littlo miles or leas. Methinks ere 
this 

Their van should be in sight. 

My messenger inform'd you ! 

Sig. Oh, he did! 

Set. Where is my father ? 

Sig. He rests within, spent with a fearful 
joy, 

And silent tears steal down his farrow'd 
cheeks. 

Sel. I must confer with him. The king in¬ 
tends 

To stop and do him lionour on his march, 
But enters not our walls. 

[Exeunt into the castle 

Scene III. —a chamber in the cas¬ 
tle. 

Eater Siourtha and Bertha, speaking as they 

enter. 

Berth. Nay, Mother, saynotso: was he not 
wont, 

If but returning from the daily chace, 

To send an upward glance unto that tower ? 
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There well he knew, or late or cold the hour, 
His eye should find roe. 

Sip. My gentle Berths, be not thus disturb’d. 
Boon busy scenes, such new unlook'd for 
things 


But now th' enliv'ning breeze of fortune 


Ruffle the flowing stream of habit; men 
Will then forgetful seem, tho’ not unkind. 

Berth. Think’it thou ? (shaking her head.) 
I saw him by his sov’reign stand. 

And O, how graceful! every eye to him 
Wss turn’d, and every face smil'd honours on 
him; 

Yet his proud station quickly did he leave, 
To greet his humbler friends who stood aloof. 
The meanest follower of these walls, already, 
Some mark of kind acknowledgment hath 
had— 

He look'd not up—I am alone forgotten! 

Sig. Be patient, child: he will not long 

To seek thce^n thy modest privacy j 
Approving more to see thee nere retired 
Than, boldly to the army's eye exposed, 
Greeting his first approach. 1, the mean 
while, 

Intrusted am with orders from the Thane, 
Which must not be neglected. [Exit. 

Berth. (after walking up and doton, agitated 
and frequently stopping to listen .) 

Ah no! deceiv'd again! I need not listen! 
Mo bounding steps approach. 

(She site down despondingly.) 

Enter Ethwald behind, and steels softly up 

to her. 

Ethw. Bertha! 

Berth, {starting up.) My Ethwald! (he holds 
out his arms to her joyfully, and she 
bursts into tears.) 

Ethw. Thou dost not grieve that I am safe 
return'd ? 

Berth. O no! I do not grieve, yet I must 
weep. 

Hast thou, in truth, been kind? I will not 
chide: 

I cannot do it now. 

Ethw. O, fie upon thee! like a wayward 
child 

To look c;>on me thus! cheer ftp. my love. 
(He smiles upon her joyfully , and her counte¬ 
nance brightens . She then puts her hand 
upon his arm , and, stepping back a littfp 
space, surveys him with delight.) 

Berth. Thou man of mighty deeds! 

Thou, whom the brave sha& love, and princes 
honour! 

Dost thou, in truth, return to me again, 

Mine own, my very Ethwald ? 

Ethw. No, that were paltry: I return to 
• the© 

A thousand fold the lover thou hast known 
roe. 

I have, of late, been careless of thee, Bertha. 
The hopeless calm of dull obscurity, 

Like the thick yapours of a stagnant pool, 
Oppress’d my heart, and smother'd kind 
affections; 


stream of habit; men 


My torpid soul—When did I ever'fold thee # 
To such a warm and bounding heart as this ? 

{(Embraces her.) 
The king has given meMairnieth's earldom— 
Nav, smile my Bertha! 

Berth. So I do. my Ethwald. 

Ethw. The noble ethling greatly honours 


With precious tokens: nay, the very eoldiers 
Do cock their pointed weapons as I pass; 

As tho' it were to say, “ there goes tne man 
That we would cheerly follow. 

Unto what end these fair beginnings point 
I know not—but of this I am assured, 

There is a course of honour lies before me, 
Be it with dangers, toil, or pain beset, 

Which I will boldly tread. Smiles not my 
love ? 

Berth. I should, in truth: but how is this? 
me thinks 

Thou ever look'st upon the things to come, 

I on the past. A great and honour’d man 
I know tnou’lt be: but O, bethink thee, then ! 
How once thou wert, within these happy walls 
A little cheerful boy, with curly pate, 

Who led the infant Bertha by the hand, 
Storing her lap with ev’ry gaudy flower; 
With speckled eggs stol’n from the hedge- 
ling’s nest, 

And berries from the tree: ay, think on this, 
And then I know thou’U love me ! 

(Trumpet sounds. Catching held qf him 

that sound ? The blessed saints 
preserve thee! 

Must thou depart so soon ? 

Ethw. Yes, of necessity: reasons of weight 
Constrain the king, and I, new in his service, 
Must seem to follow him with willing steps. 
But go thou with me to the castle gate. 

We will not part until the latest moment. 
Berth. Yet stop, I pray, thou must receive 
my pledge. 

See'st thou this woven band of many dyes, 
Like to a mottled snake ? its slimy woof 
Was whiten'd in the pearly dew of eve, 
Beneath the silver moon: its varied warp 
Was dyed with potent herbs, at midnight 
cull'd. 

It hatha wondrous charm: the breast that 
wears it 

No change of soft affection ever knows. 

Ethw. ri receiving it with a smile.) I'll wear 
it, Bertha. (Trumpet sounds.) 

Hark! it calls me hence. 

Berth. O go not yet! here is another gift, 
This ring enrich'd with stone of fiksilisk, 
Whenever press'd by the kind wearer's hand, 
Presents the giver's image to his mind. 

Wilt thou not wear it ? 

Ethw.*(receiving it.) Yes, and press it too. 
Berth. And in this purse— (taking out a 


Ethw. What! still another charm ? (laugh- 
ing.) 
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Thou simple maid! 
Dost thou believe that witched geer like thia 
Hath power a lover faithffil to retain. 

* 'More than thy gentle self? 

Berth. Nay, laugh, but wear them. 

Ethic. I will, my love, since thou wilt have 
it so. 

( Putting them in his breast.) Here are they 
lodged, and curved be the hand 
That plucks them forth! And now receive 
my pledge. 

k is a jewel of no vulgar worth: (tics it on 

•Wear it, and think of me. But yet, belike, 
it must he steep'd into some wisard’s pot, 

Or have some myotic rhyming muttered o’er it, 
Ere it will serve the turn. 

Berth, {pressing the jewel on her arm.) 

O no! rignt well I feel there is no need. 
Ethic. Come, lot us go: we do not part, 
thou know’st. 

But at the castle gate. Cheer up, my Ber¬ 
tha ! 

I’ll soon return, and oil return again. 

[Exkojtt. 

Scene IV. —an apartment in a eotal 

CASTLE. 

Enter Ethwald and Alwt, speaking as they 

enter. 

Ethic. What peace! peace, say'st thou, 
with these glorious arms, 

In conquest red, occasion bright'ning round 

And smiling victory, with bcck’ning hand, 
Pointing to future fields of nobler strife, 
With richer honours crown’d? What, on 
the face 

Of ouch fair prospects draw the veil of peace! 
Cold blasting peace! The blackest fiend of 

Hath not a thought more dev'lish! • 

Ahoy. It is indeed, a flat unpleasant tale 
For a young warrior’s ear: but well hast 
thou 

Improv’d the little term of bold occasion; 
Short while thou wert but Mollo’s younger 
son, 

Now art thou Maimieth's lord. 

Etkw. And what is Maimieth’s lordship! 
I will own 

That, to my distant view, such state appear’d 
A point of fair and noble eminence; 

But now—what is it now ? O ! it is sunk 
Into a petty knoll! I am as one 
Who doth attempt some lofty mountain’s 
height, 

And having gained what to the upcast eye* 
The summit's point appeared, astonish’d sees 
It’s cloudy top, majestic and enlarged, 
Towering aloft, as distant as before. • 

Alwy. Patience, brave Ethwald; ere thy 
i locks are grey, 

Thy helmed head mail yet in battle tower, 


And fair occasion shape thee fair reward. 
Ethw. Ere that my locks are grey! the 
world ere now 

Hath crouch'd beneath a beardless youth. 
But I— 

I am as one who mounts to th’ as ore sky 
On the rude billow’s back, soon sunk sgain: 
Like the loud thunder of th upbreaking cloud, 
The terror of a moment. Fate perverse! 
’Till now, war's frowning spirit wont, when 
rous'd, 

To urge with whirling lash his sable steeds, 
Nor suck his furious speed till the wide land 
From bound to bound beneath his axle shook: 
But soon as in my hand the virgin spear 
Had flesh’d its ruddy point, then is he turn’d 
like a tired braggard to his caves of sloth. 

(stamping on the ground.) 
Peace! cursed peace! Who will again un¬ 
chain 

The grisly dog of war ? 

Altoy. Mean'st thou the British prince t 
Ethw. {eagerly.) What say'st thou, Alwy ? 
Ahoy. I said not aught. 

Ethw. Nay, marry ! but thou didst! 

And it has rais'd a thought within my mind. 
The British prince releas’d, would he not 

n ve 

rar, whose yell would soon be 
follow'd ? 

Alwy. They do indeed full hard advantage 
take 

Of his captivity, and put upon him 
Conditions suited to his hapless state, 

More than his princely will. 

Ethw. 'Tis basely done: would that some 
friendly hand 

His prison would unbar, and free the thrall! 
But no, no, no! I to the king resign’d him; 
’Twere an unworthy deed. 

Alwy. It were most difficult; 

For now they keep him in a closer hold, 

And bind his hands with iron. 

Etkw. Have they done this? I’m glad 
on't! O I’m glad on't! 

They promised nought unworthy of a prince 
To put upon lum—Now my hands are freel 
Ana, were it made of living adamant, 

I will unbar his door. Difficult, say'st thou! 
No, this bath made it easy. 

Alwy. Well, softly then; we may devise a 
way 

By which the Seneschal himself will seem 
Tne secret culprit in this sot. 

Ethw. No, no! 

1 like it not: tho’ 1 must work i’ the dark, 
I'll not in cunningly devised light 
Put on my neighbour's cloak to work his ruin. 
But let's to work a-poce ! the tlorm shall rise ! 
My sound shall yet be heard! 

Alwy. Fear not, thou ahalt ere long be 
heard again, 

A dark'ning storm which shall not soon be 
lav’d. 

Ethw. Ah, thoo hast touch’d where my 
life's life is cell’d ! 

Is there a voice of prophecy within thee ? 
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(catching hold of his arm eagerly.) 
I will believe there is! mv stirring soul 
Leapt at thy words, flucn things ere now 
have been: 

Men oft have spoke, unweeting of themselves; 
Yea, the wild winds of night have otter'd 
words, 

That have unto the list'ning ear of hope 
His future greatness told, ere yet his thoughts 
On any certain point had fix'd their hold. 

Ahoy. Thou may’st believe it: 1 myself, 
methinks, 

Feel secret earnest of thy future fortune; 

And please myself to think my friendly hand 
May humbly serve, perhaps, to build thy 
greatness. 

Etkw. Come to my heart, my friend! tlio’ 
new in friendship, 

Thou, and thou only, bear’st true sympathy 
With mine aspiring soul. I can with thee 
Unbar mj^mind—Methinks thou shiv'rest, 

Alwy. 'Tis very oold. 

Etkw. Is it ? I feel it not: 

But in my chamber burns tho crackling oak; 
There let us go. 

Attoy. If you are so inclin'd. 

(Am they are going Etkw. stops short , and 
catches hold of Alwy eagerly.) 

Etkw. A sudden fancy strikes me: Wog- 
garwolfe, 

That restless ruffian, might with little art 
Be rous’d on Wessex to commit aggression: 
Its royal chief, now leaguing with our king, 
Will take the field again. 

Alwy. We might attempt him instantly: 
but move, 

In fkith I’m cold! [Exxuzrr. 

Scene V.— a dark apartment in 

THE IAMB CASTLE. WOOOAR WOLFE 
It DISCOVERED ASLEEP UPON A COUCH 
OF RUSHES, AND COVERED WITH A MAT. 

s 

Enter At.wt and a Follower, with a lad bear¬ 
ing a torch before them. A lwt «ign* with 
hia hand, and the torch-bearer retires to a 
distance. 

Alwy. Softly, ere we proceed; a sudden 
thought, 

Now crossing o'er my mind, disturbs me much. 
He who to night commands the farther watch, 
Canst thou depend upon him ? 

Fol. Most perfectly; and, free of hostile 
bounds, 

The British prince ere this pursues his way. 
Alwy. I’m satisfied: now to our present 
purpose. 

(As they advance towards the couch. Wog- 
garwoifo is heard speaking in his sleep.) 
Ha! speaks he in his sleep? some dream 
disturbs him: 

His quiv’ring limbs beneath the cov’ring 
move. 

He speaks again. 

Wag. (in sis sleep.) 8wift, in your package 
■tow those aead men’s geer, 


And loose their noble oo(users from the siall. * 
Alwy. Ay , plund’ring in his sleep. 

Wog. Wipe thou that blade : 

Those bloody throats have drench’d it to the 

UL 

Alwy. O, hear the nlght>thoughts of that 
bloody hound! 

I must awake nim. Ho, brave Woggarwolfe! 
Wog. Hear how those women scream! well 
still them shortly. 

Alwy. Ho, Woggarwolfe! 

Wog. Who calls me now ? cannot you mas¬ 
ter it ? 

(Alwy knocks upon the ground with his stick.) 
What, batt’ring on it still ? Will it not yield ? 
Then fire the gate. 

Alwy. (shaking him.) Ho, Woggarwolfe, 1 

say! 

Wog. (starting up half awake.) Is not the 
castle taken ? 

Alwy. Yes, it is taken. 

Wog. (rubbing his eyes.) Pooh ! it is bat a 
dream. 

Alwy. But dreams full oft are found of real 
events 

The forms and shadows. 

There is in very deed a castle taken, 

In which your Wessex foes have left behind 
Nor stuff, nor store, nor mark of living thing. 
Bind on thy sword, and call thy men to arms I 
Thy boiling blood will bubble m thy veins, 
When thou hast heard it is the tower of 
Boruth. 

Wog. My place of strength ? 

Fol. Yes, chief: I spoke with one new from 
the West, 

Who saw the ruinous broil. 

Wog. By the black fiends of hell! therein 
is stored 

The chiefest of my wealth. Upon its walls 
The armour of a hundred fallen chiefs 
Did rattle to the wind. 

Alwy. Now will it sound elsewhere. 

Wfg. (in despair.) My noble steeds, and all 
my stalled kine! 

O, the fell hounds! no mark of living thing ? 
Fol. No mark of living thing. 

Wog. Ah ! and my little arrow-bearing boy! 
He whom I spared amidst a slaughter'd heap, 
Smiling, all weetless of th' uplifted stroke 
Hung o'er his harmless head ! 

Like a lamed cub I rear'd him at my feet: 

He could tell biting jests, bold ditties sing, 
And quaff his foaming bumper at the board, 
With all the mock’ry of a little man. 

By heav’n, I’ll leave alive within their walls, 
Nor maid, nor youth, nor infant at the breast, 
If they have slain that child! blood-thirsty 
ruffian*! 

Alwy. Ay, vengeance! vengeance! rouse 
thee like a man! 

Occasion tempts; the foe, not yet return'd, 
Have lftft their castle careless of defence. 

Call all thy followers secretly to arms: 

Set out upon the instant. ' 

Wog . By holy saints, I will! reach me, I 
pray! (pointing to his any* ty in g at 
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* —^ a little distance from him.) 

•Alley, (giving them.) There, be t^pu speedy. 
m Wog. (putting on his amour.) Curse on 
those loosen'd springs, they will not 
catch! 

Oh, all the goodly armour I have lost! 

Light curses on my head! if I do leave them, 
Or spear, or shield, or robe, or household 
stuffy 

Or steed within their stalls, or horn or hoof 
Upon their grassy hills! (looking about*.) 
What want 1 now? 

Mine armour-man hath ta'en away my helm— 
‘Faith, and m target too! hell blast the bux- 

[Exit furiously. 

Alioy. (laughing.) Ethwold, we have ful¬ 
filled thy bidding well, 

With little coat of craft! But let us follow, 
And keep him to the bent. [Exeunt. 


ACT III. 

Scene I. a small close grove, with 

A STEEP ROCKY BANK AT ONE END OF 
IT. SEVERAL PEASANTS ARE DISCOV¬ 
ERED STANDING UrON THE BANK, AS 
IF LOOKING AT SOME DISTANT SIGHT. 

1st. Pea. Good lack a day ! how many liv¬ 
ing souls, 

In wide, confused, eddying motion mix’d, 
Like cross set currents on the restless face 
Of winter floods ! 

2d Pea. Where fight the Northern Mer¬ 
cians? 

1st Pea. On tlic right 

The gentle Etliling, as I am inform'd, 

Fights likewise on the right: Heav’n spore his 
head! 

Tis his first battle. • 

3d Pea. Hear, hear! still louder swells that 
horrid sound. 

1st Pea. Ay, many voices join in that loud 
din, 

Which soon shall shout no more. 

3d Pea. Ay, good neighbour, 

Full gloriously now looks that cover’d field, 
With all those moving ranks and glitt’ring 
arms; 

But he who shall return by setting sun, 

Will sec a sorry sight. 

(A loud distant noise.) 
1 st Pea. Heav’n save us all! it is the war¬ 
like yell 

Of those druAn'd Britons that increase til bo. 
By all the holy saints, our men are worsted ! 

(an increasing noise heard without.) 
Look! yonder look! they turn their backs 
and fly. • 

3d Pea. O blasting shame! where fights 
• brave Ethwoid now ? 

He is, I fear, for in thf distant wing. 

Let JV-hegone! we are too near them here : 

19 


The flight comes this way: hear that horrid 
sound! 

The saints preserve ns ! 

(The sound °fthe battle increases, and is heard 
nearer. The Peasants come hastily down 
from the bank t and Exeunt. 

Enter Edward with several followers disor¬ 
dered and panic-struck. 

1st Fol. (looking round.) Tlicy cease to fol¬ 
low us: ill is thickest grove 
Has stopp’d the fell pursuit; hero may we 
rest. 

(Edward throws himself down at the root of a 
tree , and eooers his face with his hands.) 

2d Fol. (filing his helmet with water from 
a stream , awl presenting it to Kdw.) 

My prince, this cooling water will refresh you. 
Ed. (keeping his face stiU covered with one 
hand , and loaning him off with the other.) 
Away, away ! and do not speak to me ! 

(A deep pause , the noise of the battle is again 
heard coming nearer.) 

1st Fol. We must not tarry here, (to Edw.) 
My Lord, the further thickets of this wood 
Will prove a sure concealment: shall wc 
move ? 

Edw. (still covering his fare.) l>*t the earth 
gnjie and hide me. (another dtejt pause..) 
3d Fol. to 1*1. The sin of nil this rout falls 
on thy head, 

Thou cursed Thane! thou, and thy hireling 
knaves, 

First turn’d your backs and fled. 

1*£ Fol. to 3d. Thou Host, foul longue! it 
wuh thy kinsman, there, 

Who first did turn *, for 1, was borne away, 

( pointing to 4th Fol.) 
Unwillingly away, by the rude stream 
Of his fear-stricken bands. When, till this 
hour, 

Did ever armed Briton see my back ? 

4th Fol. Arrn’tl Britons dost thou coll them ? 
devils they are! 

Thou know’st right well Limy deal witli wick 
ed sprites. • 

Those horrid yells were not the cries of men ; 
And fiends of hell look'd thro* their flashing 
eyes. 

I fear to face the power of simplu man 
As little as thyself. 

Enter more Fugitives. 

1st Fol. (to Ed.) Up, my good Lord! Hence 
let us quickly move; 

Wc must not stay. 

Ed. Then thrust me thro’ and leave me. 

Ill flee no more, (looking up wilillu t then fix¬ 
ing his eyes wistfully upon 3d Follower, and 
bending one knee to the ground.) 

Kbbert, Uiy sword is keen, thy arm is strong: 
O, quickly do’t! and I shall be with those 
Who feel nor shame nor panic. 

3d Fol. and several others turn their faces 
away and weep.) 
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Enter more Fuorrivxs. 


1 at Fol. WJiut, is all lost? 
irt Fug. Yes, yes ! our wing is beaten. 
So&gurth alone, with a fow desp'rate men, 
Still acts liia aged breast against the storm; 
But thick the aimed weapons round him fly, 
Like huntsmen's arrows round the toiled boar, 
And lie will soon lie nothing. 

Rdto. (start in# up.) O, God ! O, living 
God ! my noble father! 

He has no son ! Off, ye debasing fears! 

I’ll tear thee forth, base heart, ifthou dost let 
me. 

(arming for ward and stretching out his arms.) 
Companions, noble Mercians—Ah, false word! 
1 may not call you noble. Yet, perhaps, 

One gon’rous spark within your bosom glows. 
Sunk in disgrace still lower than vc all, 

I may not urge—Who lists will follow me ! 
All with one voice. Wo will all follow thee ! 
Ed. Will ye, in truth ? then we’ll be brave 
men still. ( brandishing his sword as 
he goes ojf.) 

My noble father! 

[Exkunt, clashing their arms eagerly. 
Scene 11 . 

A confused noise of a battle is heard. The scene 
draws up, and discovers the British and 
Mercian armies engaged. .Near the front of 
the stage they are seen in close fight, and the 
ground strow’d with several wounded and dead 
soldiers, as if they had been fighting for some 
time. Farther off, missile weapons and show¬ 
ers of arrows darken the air, and the view of 
the' more distant tattle is concealed in thick 
clouds of dust. Tho Mercians gain gronnd 
upon the Britons ; and loud cries ore raised by 
them to cncourogo ono another. An active 
Mercian fails, and their progress is stopped 
whilst they endeavour to bear him off; 

Fallen Mercian. I’m slain, I’m slain! tread 
o'er me and push forward. 

Mer. Chief. O stop not time! to it again, 
• bravo Mercians! 

(The Mercians push on, encouraging one 
another with cries stud clashing of 
arms: one of their bravest soldiers is 
wounilcd on the front of the stage, and 
staggers backwards.) 

Wounded Mer. Ay, this is death: O tlfat 
my life had held 

To pro tiie end of this most noble game ! (falls 
down, but seeing the Mercians about to push 
the Britons u]f the stage, raises himself half 
from the ground, and cIojjs his hands exult- 



( dies .) 

Britons (without.) Fresh succour, Britons! 

courage ! victory! 

Carwallon and fresh succour ! 

(The Britons now raise a terrible yell and 


push back the Mercians, who yield groufld 
and beosme spiritless and relaxed as their 
enemy becomes bolder. The Britons at lust 
seize the Mercian standard, and raise 
another terrible yell, whilst the Mercians give 
way on every side.) 

1st falling Mer . Horror and death! the 
hand of wrath is o’er us ! 

2d falling Mer. A fell and fearful end! a 
bloody lair! 

The trampling foe to tread out brave men’s 
bream! 

(The Britons yell again , and the Mercians 
are nearly beat off the stage.) 

(Voice without.) *Ethwald ! the valiant Eth- 
wald! succour, Mercians ! 

(Voice within.) Hear ye, brave comrades ! 
Ethwald is at hand. 

Enter Ethwald, with his sword drawn. 

Kthw. What, soldiers ! yield ye thus, while 
vict'ry smiles 

And bids us on to th’ bent? Your northern 
comrades 

Mock at their savage howls, and drive before 
them 

These chafed beasts of prey. Come! to it 
bravely! 

To it. and let their mountain matrons howl, 

For these will soon be silent. 

Give me the standard. 

Voice. They have taken it. 

Ethw. Token! no, by the spirits of the 
bravo! 

Standard of ours on Snowdon winds to float! 

No ! this stall fetch it bock ! (taking off his 
helmet and throwing it into the midst of the 
enemy , then rushing upon them bare-headed 
and sword in hand. The Mercians clash 
their arms and raise a great shout: the 
Britons are driven off the stage; whilst 
many of the dying Mercians dap their hands 
and raise a feeble shout after their comrades. 
The scene doses.) 


Scene III. —an open space befor e a 

ROYAL TENT \ THE CURTAINS OF 
WHICH ARE TUCKED UF, AND SHEW A 
COMPANY OF WARRIORS AND DAMES 
WITHIN IT. ON EITHER SIDE OF THE 
OPEN STAGE SOLDIERS ARE DRAWN 
UP IN ORDER. 

Enter two petty Thanzs on the front of the 

stage. 

1 st Thane. Here let as stand and see the 
ceremony. • 

Without the tent, ’tis said the king will crown 
The gallant Etilling with a wreatn of honour, 
As the chief agent in this victory 
O’er steVn Carwallen and his Britons gain'd. 
2d Thane. Thou sayest well. Within the 
royal tent 

They wait, os I am told^the Ethling's coming, 
Who is full tardy. Softly, they rup fftslh 
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ow liko a ship, with all her goodly — 
Dpread to the son, Ahe hau ghty princess 
, _ moves! (A jDJuiS.fjj 1 trumpets. 

Enter from the tent the King, with Ethelbxrt . 
Edrice, Thanes and Attendants) ana 
ELBUKOA,with Dwina and Ladies. They 
advance towards the front of the stage. 

King. Nay, sweet Elburga, clear thy frown¬ 
ing brow; 

He who is absent will not long delay 
His pleasing duty here. 

Klb. On such a day, my Lord, the brave 1 
honour, 

As those who have your royal arms maintain’d 
In war's iron field, such honour meriting. 
What individual cliiefs, or here or absent, 

Are therein lapt, by me unheeded is; 

1 deign not to regard it. 

'King. Thou art offended, daughter, bat 
unwuply. 

Plumed with the fairest honours of the field, 
Such pious grief for a brave father's death, 
Bespeaks a heart such as a gentle maid 
In her faith-plighted Lord should joy to find. 

Elb. .Who best the royal honours of a prince 
Maintains, best suits a royal maiden’s love. 
King. Elburga, thou forget'st that gentleness 
Which suits thy gentle kind. 

FJb. {with much assum'd stateliness.) I hope, 
my Lord, 

I do meantime that dignity remember, 

Which doth beseem the daughter of a king ! 
King . Pie! clear thy cloudy brow! it is my 
will 

Thou honour graciously iiis modest worth. 

(Elb. lows, but smiles disdainfully.) 

By a well feigned (light, he was the first 
Who broke the stubborn foe, op’ning the road 
To victoir. Here, with some public mark 
Of royal favour, by thy hand received, 

I will to honour him; for, since the battle, 

A gloomy melancholy o'er him broodq. 

E’en for exceeding what a father’s death 
Should cost upon a youthful victor’s triumph. 
Ah; here he comes! look on tliatjoylcss face! 
Elb. ( aside to Dwina, looking scornfully to 
Edward, as he approaches.) 

Look, with wliat slow and piteous gait he 
comes! 

Like younger brother of a petty Thane, 
Timing his footsteps to his father’s dirge. 
Dwina. (aside.) Nay, to my fancy seems it 
wond'roua graceful. 

Elb. (contemptuously.) A youth, indeed, 
who might with humble grace 
Beneath thy window tell his piteous tale. 
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Here is a face whoso smiles should gild thy 
honours. 



Enter Edward, followed by Ethw: and At¬ 
tendants. 

King. Approach, my son: so will I call 
thee now. 


• Probably I have recoived this idea from 
Samson Agonist©*, where Dslila is compared to 
a stately snip of Tarsus “ with all her bravery on 
and lackfo trim/' &c. ’ 


I feel it here , (hishand on his heart) and should 
be joyful too, 

If aaght could gild my gloom. 

("jS msefpj wddrnly recollecting 

Elburga, thou wert ever fond of glory. 

And ever quick to honour valiant worth: 
Ethw&ld, mj^friend—hast thou forgotten Eth- 

(presenting Ethw. to her.) 
Elb. Could I forget tlic warlike Thane of 
Moirnicth, 

I must have burr'd mine ears against all sound; 
For ev’ry voice is powerful in his praise, 

And ev’ry Mercian tongue repeats his name. 
(smiling graciously upon Ethw.) 

King, (impatiently.) Where go we now ? 
we wander from our pursue. 
Edward, thy youthful ardour, season'd well 
With warlike cmfr, hn* crown’d my ngo with 

Here bo t^iy’valour crown’ll, it is my will, 
With honour's wreath, from a lair hand re¬ 
ceiv'd. 

(giving the wreath to Elburga.) 
Edw. (earnestly.) I do licsccch you, uncle ! 
pmy receive 
My grateful thanks! the mournful cypress 
best 

Becomes my brow : this honour must not he. 

King. Nay, lay aside unseemly diffidence *, 
It must be so. 

Edw. (impressively.) My heart is much de¬ 
press'd : 

O do not add 

The bunion of an undeserved honour, 

To bend me to the earth ! 

King, these warlike chieftains say it is de¬ 
serv'd, 

And nobly earn’d. It is with their concur¬ 
rence. 

That now I offer thee this warrior’s wreath: 
Yes, Kthling, and command thee to receive it. 
(Holding up his hand.) Then?, let the trumpet 
sound. (trumpets sound.) 

Edw. (holding up his hands distractedly.) 
Peace, peace ! nor put me to this agony ! 
(trumpets cease.) 

And am I then push'd to thiB very point ? 
Well, then, away deceit! too long hast thou, 
Like the incumbent monster of a dream 
On tin: stretch'd sleeper’s breast, depress’d 
my soul: 

I shake tlioo off, foul mate ! O royal sire, 

And you.yc valiant Mercians, hear the truth ! 
Ye have believ'd, that by a feigned llight, 

I gained the first advantage o’er the foe, 

And broke their battle's strength: O, would 
I had ! 

That flight, alas! was real: the sudden im. 
pulse 

Of a weak mind,unprov'd and strongly struck 
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With now and horrid things, until that hour 

Unknown and uniumgin'd.- 

Nor wax it honour's voice that called me 
hack: 

The call of nature saved me. Noble Sca- 
gurth ! 

Had I been son of any sire but thee, 

I had in dark and enulcss shame been lost, 
Nor e’er again before those valiant men 
Stood in this royal presence, 
fn all my fortune, blent 1 ain alone, 

That my brave father, rescued by these amis. 
Look’d on me, smiling thro* the id lades of 
death, 

And know his non. He was a noble man ! 

He never turn'd from danger—but his son— 
( Many voices at once.) His son is worthy of 
him! 

(Repeated again with more voices.) His son is 
worthy of him! 

Eth. {with enthusiasm.) (Iis soil is wor¬ 
thy of the noblest sire that ever 
wielded sword ! 

(Poiccs.) Crown him, fair princess! Crown 
the noble Kdwnrd ! 

f Elburga offers him the wreath, which he puls 
entitle rrheiHrut/ij.) 

miw. Forbear ! a band of scorpions round 
my brow 

Would not torment me like this laurel wreatli. 
(Elb. turns from him cotdnnj.hunts<ly, oiul 
gives the wreath to the King.) 

Edw. (to King.) What, good my I^ord! is 
there not present here 
A Mercian brow deserving of that wreatli? 
Shall he, who did with an uncover’d head 
Your battle fight, still wear Ilia brows un¬ 
bound ? 

Do us not this disgrace ! 

King, (fretfully.) Thou dost forget the roy¬ 
al dignity: 

Take it away. (gruutg it to an Officer.) 

! /l confused murmuring amongst the soldiers.) 
Aside to the. ScncBchul, alar wtd.)Wlint noise 
is that ? 

Sen. (aside to King.) Your troops, my sire, 
are much dissatisfied, 

For that their fav’ritc chief b^you is deem’d 
Unworthy of the wreuth. 

King, (asitlc. ) What, is it so ? call back 
mine oUlcer, (taking the wreath again, 
anti giving it to Elb.) * 

This wreath was meant for one of royal line, 
But ev’ry noble Mercian, great in arms, 

Is equal to a prince. 

Crown tlie most valiant Ethwald. 

Elb. (crowning Ethw. with great assumed 
majesty.) 

Long may tny Inurels flourish on thy brow, 
Most noble cliief! 

(Ethw. takes the wreath anti presses it to his 
lips, bowing to Elb. thru to the King.) 
Ethw . They, who beneath the royal Danner 

Unto the fortunes of their royal chief 
Their success awe. Honour’d indeed, am 1, 
That the brave Ethling hath so favour'd me, 


And that I may, most humbly at your feefj 


Jest; Hie King raises Atm up ana embraces 
him; the Soldiers clash their arms and call 
out.) 

Sold . Long live the King! and long live 
nobie Ethwald! 

This is several times repeated. Exeunt King, 
Edward, Elburga, fyc. fyc. Elburga looking 
graciously to Ethwald as she goes off. Ma- 
meat Ethwald and Ethelbert.) 

Eth. (repeating indignantly as they gooff.) 
Long live the King, and long live noble 
Ethwald! 

Fie on the stupid clowns, that did not join 
The gen'rnasEdward'f name ! (to Eth. who is 
standing looking earnestly after the Princess.) 
What dost Uiou gnie on ? 

Ethw. The princess look'd behind her as 
she went. 

Eth. And what is that to thee ? 

( walks silently across the stage once or twice, 
gloomy and dissatisfied, then turning short 
upon Ethw.) 

When wort thou last to see the lovely Bertha. 
Ethw. (hesitating.) I cannot reckon it unto 
the uay— 

Some moons ago. 

Eth. Some moons! the moon in her wide 
course, shines not 
Upon a maid more lovely. 

Ethw. 1 know it well. 

Eth. Thou dost. 

Ethw. (after a pause looking attentively to 
Eth. who stands muttering to himself.) 
Methinks thou boldest converse with thyself. 
Eth. (speaking aloud, as if he continued to 
talk to himself.) 

She steps upon the flowery bosom'd earth, 

As tl»o* it were a foot-clotii, fitly spread 
Beneath the tread of her majestic toe ; 

And looks upon the human countenance, 
Whereon her Maker hath the signs impress'd 
Of all that he within the soul hath stored 
Of great and noble, generous and benign, 

As on a molten plate, made to reflect 
Her grandeur and perfections. 

Ethw. Of whom speak’it thou ? 

Eth. Not of the gentle Bertha. [Exit. 
Ethw. What may he mean ? He mark’d, 
with much displeasure, 

Tho soldiers shout my name, and now my 
favour 

With Mercia’s princess frets him. What of 
this? 

Ha ! hath his active mind outrun mine own 
In shaping future consequences f Yes, 

It must bo so; a cloudy curtain draws, 

And to mine eye a goodly prospect shews, 

Extending-No, I must not look upon it. 

[Exit hastily. 

Scene IV.— an open space with asms, 

GARMENTS, AND OTHER SPOILS OP 
THE BRITONS HEAVED UP ON EVERT 
SIDE OF THE STAGE. * 
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^iRor Soldiers and range themselves in order, 

then enter Ethelbcrt eed^.Soldigj^talking as 
. they enter. 

Eth. Ethwald, amongst his soldiers, dost 
thou say, 

Divides his spoil ? 

Sol. He does, most bountifully; 

Nor to himself more than a soldier's share 
Retains, he is so gen’rous and so noble. 

Elk. 1 thank thee, friend. (Soldier retires.) 
(Eth. after a pause.) 

I like not this : behind those heaps I’ll stimd. 
‘And mark the manner of this distribution, 
(retires.) 

Enter Alwy and a petty Thahz. 

Altoy. Bravo warriours ! yc ore come at his 
desire. 

Who, for each humble soldier, bold in arras, 
That has beneath his orders fought, still 
bears 

A brother’s heart. You see these goodly 
spoils: 

He gives them not unto the cloister'd priests: 
His soldiers pray for him. (Soldiers shunt.) 

Thane, (to Alwy.) What is thy meaning ? 

Alioy. Know’st thou not the king lias now 
bestow’d 

The chicfest portion of his British spoil 
On Alban's abbey ? 

Enter Ethwald. 

iSoldiers shouting very loud.) Long live 
brave 

Ethwald ! health to noble Ethwald ! 

Ethic. Thanks for these kindly greetings, 
valiant hearts! 

(Soldiers shout again very loud.) 
In truth, I Btand before you bravo companions, 
Somewhat ashom’d; for with my wishes 
match'd, 

These hands are poor and empty, (loud ac¬ 
clamations.) 

I thank you all again; for well I see 
You have respect unto the dear good will 
That must enrich these heaps of homely stuff*. 

Soldiers. Long live our gen’rous leader ! 

Ethic, (giving a Soldier a helmet filled with 
lots.) 

Here, take the lots, and deal them fairly round. 
Heaven send to all of you, my valiant friends, 
A portion to your liking. This rough heap 

(pointing to the arms) 
Will give at least to each some warlike trophy, 
Whi<Hi henceforth, hung upon his humble 
walls, 

Shall tell hi^sons and grandsons yet to come 
In what proud fields, and with what gallant 
mates. 

Their, father fought. And, methinks, well 
• pleas’d, . 

Resting, os heretofore I ofl have done, 

My viond’ring steps beneath your friendly 
roofs, 

Shall, looking up, th^friendly token spy, 
And ih my host a fellow soldier hail. 


Soldiers, (with loud a eel amotions.) 

God bless you, noble chief! unto the death 
Wo 11 hold to you, brave louder! 

Ethio. And, if to you I hold not, valiant 
Mercians, 

No noblo chief am I. 

This motley geer, (pointing to the spoils .) 
Would it were all composed of precious 
things! 

That to his gentle wife or favour’d maid, 
Each soldier might have borne some goodly 

in, British matrons cross the woof 
With coarser hands than theirs. 

1st Sol. Saint Alban bless his noble counte¬ 
nance ! 

’Twos fashion'd for bestowing. 

2 d Sol. Hrav'n store his halls with wealth ! 

Ethic, (going familiarly amongst the sol¬ 
diers as the lots are drawing.) 

Well, Ogur, hast thou drawn ? good luck to 

thee. 

And thou, good Baldwin too ? Yet, fie upon it! 
The iieaviest weapon of the British host 
Lacks weight of metal for thy sinewy arm.— 
Ha! health lo time, mine old uml honest host! 
I'm glad to see thcc with thine arm unbound. 
And, ruddy too! thy dome should give me 
thanks: 

I send thee home to her a younger man 
Than I receiv’d thee, (to the Soldier with the 
lots who is passing him.) 

Nay, stay thee, friend, 1 pray, nor pass me o’er. 
We all must share alike : hold out thy cap. 

(smiling ns hr. draws.) 
The knave would leave me out. 

(Ijirutl acclamations , the Soldiers surrounding 

him and clashing their arms.) 

Enter Seliikd and Followers. 

Scl. (to Sol) Ha! whence comes ail this 
uproar? 

Sol. Know you not? 

Your noble brother 'midst his soldiers shares 
His British spoils. 

Sel. Tlio grateful knaves! is all their joy 
for tli is ? 

(to his Followers.) 

Well, go and add to it my portion also ; 
’Twill make them roar the louder. Do it 
quickly. [Exit. 

Soldiers (looking after Sel.) Heaven bless 
him too, plain, honest, careless soul! 
He gives as tho’ he gave not. (loud acclama¬ 
tions. 

Long live brave Ethwald, and the noble Selrod. 

EUtw. (aside to Alwy displcasttl.) How 
curac he hero ? 

Alwy. I cannot tell. 

Ethw. (to Sol.) We are confined within 
this narrow space: 

Go range yourselves at large: on yon green 
sward, 

And there we’ll spread the lots. 

(Exeunt the Soldiers, arranging themselves 
as they go.) 
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Scene. V—in 

ROYAL CASTLE. 

Enter Kthei.bf.rt, and leans his back upon a 
pillar near the front of the stage, ss if deeply 
engaged in gloomy thoughts: afterwords, enters 
Ethwa mi by the opposite side, at the bottom 
of tho stage, and approaches Eth. slowly, ob¬ 
serving him attentively as he advances. 

Ethw. Thou art disturbed, Ethelbort. 

Eth. I am. 

Ethic. Thino eyes roll strangely, os tho* 
thou bcheld’nt 

Some dreadful thing:- 

On what look’st thou ? 

Eth. Upon my country's ruin. 

The land is full of blood: her savage birds 
O'er human carcasses do scream and batten: 
The silent hamlet smokes not; in tho field 
The aged grandsire tarns the joyless soil: 
Dark spirits arc abroad, and gentle worth 
Within Die narrow house of death is laid, 

An early tenant. 

Ethw. Thou'rt beside thyself! 

Think’st thou that I, with these good arms, 
will stand 

And suffer all this wreck ? 

Eth. lia! say'st thou so? Alas, it is thyself 
Who ml’st the tempest! ( shaking his head 
solemn/ if .) 

Ethw. If that 1 near tho spirit of & m 
Thou falsely sce'st! Think at thou I 
• beast; 

A fanged wolf, reft of all kindly sense, 

That I should do such deeds ? 

1 am a man aspiring to tic great, 

But loathing cruelty: who wears a sword 
That will protect and not destroy the feeble. 

(putting his hand vehemently upon his sword.) 
Eth. Ha! nrt thou rouscu ! blessings on thy 
wrath! 

I'll trust thee still. But see, the Editing 
comes, 

And ott his face he wears a ejuile of joy. 

Enter Edward, advancing gaily to Ethwaldi 

Ed. A boon, a boon, great Mairnieth'a 
Thane I crave. 

Eth. You come not with tyuipplionl’g face, 
my Lord. 

Ed. Not much cast down, for lack of confi¬ 
dence, 

My suit to gain. Tiuit envious braggard there, 
The chief of Bournoth, says, no Mercian arm, 
Of man now living, can las grand a ire’s sword 
In warlike combat wield: and, in good sooth ! 
I forfeit forty of my fattest kino 
If Eth wold’s arm does not the feat achieve. 
{to Ethw.) What say’st thou, friend? Mc- 
thinks thou'rt grave and silent: 
Hast thou so soon thy noble trade forgot ? 
Have nt it then ! i’ll rouse thy spirit up: 

I’ll soldier thee again, (drawing his sword 
playfully upon Ethwald, who defends 
himself in like manner. 

Fie on’t! that was a wicked northern push: 
It smells of thine old sports in Mollo's walls. 

(pauses and fights again.) 


To it again ! How listless tho.; art growitv* • 
Where ULtfcy manhood "one ? 

Ethw. FcarTTSt, my Lord, enough remains 
behind 

To win your forty kine. 

Ed. I'll take thy word for’t now : in faith, 
I'm tired! 

I’ve been too eager in the morning's cliace, 
To fight your noonday battles. { putting the 
point of his sioord to the ground, and 
leaning familiarly upon Ethwald.) 
My arm, I fear, would make bat little gain 
With Boumoth's sword. By arms and brave 
men's love! 

1 could not brook to see that wordy braggard 
Perching bis paltry sire above thy pitch: 

It rais’d my fiend witliin. When lam great, 
I’ll build a tower upon tho very spot 
Where thou did’st first the British nrmy stay, 
And shame tlie grands ires of those mighty 
Thanes 

Six ages deep. Lean I too hard upon thee ? 

Ethw No, nothing hard: most pleasant 
and most kindly. 

Toko your full rest, my Lord. 

Ed. In truth, I do: mo thinks it does me 
good 

To rest upon thy brave and valiant breast. 

Eth. stepping before them with great anima¬ 
tion.) 

Well said, most noble Edward! 

The bosom of the brave is that on which 
11 t.aU many a head; but most of all, 1 trow, 
Th’ exposed head of princely youth thereon 
Rests gracefully. ( steps back some paces and 
looks at them icilh delight.) 

Ed. You look upon us, Thane, with eager 

e y°;» 

And looks of meaning. 

Eth. Pardon mo, I pray ! 

My fancy, oftentimes, will wildly play, 

And strong conceits 'possess me. 

Indulge my passing freak : 1 am & man 
Upon whose grizzled head the work of time 
Hath been by care performed, and, with the 
young, 

Claiming the priv’lcge of a man in years. 

(i talcing the hands of Ed. and Eth. ami joining 
them together.) 

This is a lovely Bight! indulge my fancy ; 
And on this sworcl, it is a brave man’s sword, 
Swear that you will unto each other prove, 
As prince and subject, true. 

Ed. No, no, good Thane ! 

As friends, true friends! that doth the whole 
include. 

I kiss tho honor’d blade. ( kissing the sword 
held out by Eth.) 

JSth. (presenting the sword to'Eikw.) And 
what says noble Ethwald ? 

Ethw. All that tho bravo should say. {kiss¬ 
ing it also.) 

Eth. (triumphantly.) Now, Mercia, thou art 
strong! give me your hands; 

Faith, I must lay them both upon my breast! 

(pressing both their hands to hu breast.) 
This is a lovely sight! 
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—iihe. (sqflsned.) You weep, good Ethel- 
• bert. 

. Elk. brushing off his tears with his hand.) 
Yes, yes! such tears as doth the wa rm 
shower'd earth 
Shew to the kindly sun. 

Ed, (to Ethw. gently dapping his shoulder.) 
I love this well; thou like a woman weep’st, 
And lightest like a man. But look, I pray! 
There comes my arm’s-man with the brag- 
gard's sword t 

Let us assay it yonder. [Exxukt. 


ACT IV. 


Scene I. —an apartment in a royal 

CASTLE. 

Ethwald is discovered sitting in deop meditation 
. by the aide of a couch, with a lamp burning by 
[ him on a high stand: the rest of the stage en¬ 
tirely dark. 

Ethic. Why am I haunted with these 
thoughts ? What boots it, 

That from their weak and priest-beridden king 
The soldiers turn distasteful, and on me 
In mutter’d wishes call ? Wliat boots all this ? 
Occasion fairly smiles, but I am shackled. 
Elsewhere 1 needs must turn my climbing 
thoughts; 

But where ? The youthful see around them 
spread 

A boundless field of undetermin’d things, 
Towering in tempting greatness : 

But, to tnc closer scan of men matured, 

These fade away, and in the actual state 
Of times and circumstances, each perceives 
A path which doth to his advancement lead, 
And only one; as to the dazzled eye 
Of the night rev'iler, o’er bis emptied bowl, 
The multiplied and many whirling lights 
Do shrink at last into one single torch,« 
Shedding u steady ray. I see my path ; 

But what is that to mo ? my steps are chain’d. 
Amongst the mighty great, the earth’s high 
lords, 

There is no place for me! 1 must lie down 
In the dark tomb with those, whose passing 
brightness 

Shines for a while, but leaves no ray behind. 
(throws himself half upon the couch, anti groans 
heavily.) 

Enter Bov. 

Boy. My Lord, my Lord! (Ethw. lifts up 
his head, and looks sternly at him.) 
Aie you unwell, my Lord ? 

Ethw. What dost thou want ? 

Boy . I could not sleep; and as I list’ning lay 
To tne drear wind that whistles thro’ these 
towers, 

Methought I heard you groan like onein pain. 
Ethw. Away, ana go to sleep: I want thee 
» not: 

I say, begone, (sternly.) [Exit Boy. 

(he pauses a while, then sighs very deeply.) 
He lianas upon rne like a dead man's grasp 


On the wreck’d swimmer’s neck—liis boyish 
love 

Was not ray seeking; it was fasten’d on me, 
And now it hath become an iron band 
To fetter down my powers. O that I were 
Amidst the warlike and ungentle cast 
To strive uncumber’d! What have I to do 
With soft affection ? (soften'd.) Yet it needs 
must be! 

His gen’rous love: his brave ungrudging love: 
Hi* manly gentle love—O that he liad 
Mine equal friend been born, who in iny rise 
Had fair advancement found, and by my side 
The next in honour stood! 

He drags me to the earth ! I needs must lay 
My head i’ the dust.—Dull hopeless privacy! 
From it my soul recoils: unto my nature 
It is the death of death, horrid and hateful. 
(Starting up eagerly .) No, in the tossed bark, 
Commander ol a rude tumultuous crew, 

On the wild ocean would I rather live ; 

Or, in the mined caverns of the earth 
Untamed bands of lawless men controul, 

By crime and dire necessity enleagued : 

Yea, in the dread turmoil of midnight storms, 
If such there be, lead on the sable mists 
Of restless sprites, than say to mortal man 
14 Thou art my master.” 

Enter Bov. 

What, hero ogoin ? 

Boy. O paruon me, inv Lord! 1 am in four; 
Strange sounds do howl and hurllo round my 
bed; 

I cannot rest. 

Ethw. Be gone, thou wakeful pest! 1 say, 
begone! [Exit Boy. 

(Ethw. walks several times across Utc stage and 
then pauses.) 

Yet in my mind one ever present thought 
llises omnipotent o’er nil the rest, 

And sayB, 44 thou shall be great.” 

What may tliis mean ? before me is no .vay. 
What deep endued seer will draw this \eil 
Of dark futurity? Of such I’ve heard, 

But when the troubled seek lor them, Uicy up: 
not. 

Re-enter Bov. 

(stamping with his foot.) What! here a third 
time ? 

Boy. (falling at his feet.) O, my noble 
master! 

If you should slay me, I must come to you ; 
For in iny chamber fearful things there be, 
That sound i' the dark; O do not chide mo 
back! 

Ethw. Strange sound within thy cliambcr, 
foolish wight! 

Boy. (starting.) Good mercy, list! 1 
Ethw. It is some night-bird, screaming on 
the tower. 

Boy. Ay, so belike it scemcth, but I know— 
Ethw. What dost thou know ? 

Boy. It is no bird, my Lord. 

Ethw. What would'st thou say ? 

Boy. (clasping his hands together, and 
ing earnestly in Ethw ’a face.) 
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At dead of night, from tlio dark Druid's cave 
Up rise unhallow’d sprites, and o'er the earth, 
Hold for the term their wicked rule. Aloft, 
Some mounted on the heavy sailing cloud, 
Oft pour down noisome streams or biting hail 
On the benighted hind, and from his home, 
With wayward eddying blasts, still beat him 

Some on the waters shriek like drowning men, 
And, when the pitying passenger springs 
forth 

To lend his aid, the dark flood swallows him. 
Some, on lone marshes shine like moving 
lights; 

And some on towers and castle turrets perch'd, 
Do scream like nightly birds, to scare the 


good, 
the n 


Or rouse the murd’rcr to his bloody work. 

Ethw. The Druid's cave, say'sttnou? What 
cave is that ? 

Where is it ? Who hath seen it ? What scar'd 
fool 

Hath fill’d thine cars with all these horrid 
tilings? 

Boy. It is a cavern vast and terrible, 

Under tlie ground full deep: perhaps, my 
Lord, 

Beneath our very feet, here as we stand; 

For few do know the spot and centre of it, 
Tlio’ many mouths it has and entries dark. 
Borne arc like hollow pits bor’d thro’ the earth 
O'er which, the list'ning herdsman bends his 
car, 

And hears alar their lakes of molten Are 
8welt'ring and boiling like a mighty pot. 
Some like straight passes thro’ the rifted 
rocks, 

From which oft issue shrieks, and whistling 
gusts, 

And wailings dismal. Nay, some, as they say, 
Deep hollow’d underneath the river’s bed, 
Which shew tlicir narrow op'nings thro' the 
fern 

And tangling briers, like dank and noisome 
holes 

Wherein foul adders breed. But not far hcnco 
Tliechiefest mouth of all, 'midst beetling rocks 
And groves of blasted oaks, pipes terrible. 

Etkw. Bo near? But who arc they who 
dwell within ? 

Boy. The female high arch Druid therein 
holds,* * 

With many Druids tending on her will, 


* It is natural to suppose that the Diviners or 
Fortune-tellers of this period should, in their su¬ 
perstitions and pretensions, very much resemble 
the ancient Druidesses who were so much re¬ 
vered amongst tlic Britons os oracles and proph¬ 
etesses, and that they should, amongst the vulgar, 
still retain the name of their groat predecessors. 
In Henry's History of Britain, vol. i. p. 181, it 
will be found that the superstitious practices of 
the Druids continued long after their religion 
was abolished, and resisted for n long time the 
light of Christianity) and that even so late as tlie 
reicn of Canute, itwas necessary to make laws 
against it. 


(Old, as they say, some hundred years’ L. 
«aQre )^ - 

Her court, where horrid spells bind to her rule 
Spirits of earth and air. 

Ethw. Av, so they tell thee; 

But who is he that has held converse with her? 
Bay. Cr&nnock, the bloody prince, did visit 
her, 

And she did shew to him the bloody end 
Whereto bo soon should come; for all she 
knows 

That is, or has been, or shall come to pass. 
Etkw. Yes, in times past such intercourse 
might be, 

But who has seen them now ? 

Boy. Thane Ethelbert. 

Etkw. ( starting .) What, said'st thou Ethel¬ 
bert? 

Boy. Yes, truly; oft he goes to visit them 
What time the moon rides in her middle 
course. 

Etkw. Art thou assured of this ? 

Boy. A youth, who saw him issue from the 
cave, 

'Twos him who told it me. 

Etkw. Mysterious man! 

(after a pause.) Where sleeps the Thane? 

Boy. If walls and doors may hold him, 

He sleeps, not distant, in the Southern Tower. 
Etkw. Tafce thou that lamp, and go before 
me, then. 

Boy. Where? 

Etkw. To the Southern Tower. Art thou 
afraid? 

Boy. No, my good Lord, but keep you close 
behind. 

[Exkust Boy, bearing the lamp, and looking 
often behind to see that Ethw. is near him. 

Scene II. —a small oallert or pas¬ 
sage WITH A DOOR IK FRONT, WHICH 
IB OPEN’D, AND 

EntemF.THWAi.D and Ethelbert with a lamp 

in his hand. 

Eth. Then,by the morrow's midnight moon 
wc meet 

At tlie arch Sister's cave: till then, farewell! 
Ethw. Farewell! I will be punctual. [Exit. 
Eth. (looking after him for some time before 
he speaks.') 

It ever is the mark'd propensity 
Of restless and aspiring minds to look 
Into the stretch or dark futurity. 

But be it so: it now may turn to good. 

[Exit, returning back again into the same 
chamber from which he came.) 

Scene III. —a wide arcjied cave, 

RUDE BUT GRAND, SEEN BT A SOMBRE 

light; a small furnace burning 

NEAR THE FRONT OF THE STAGE. 

Enter Ethwald and Ethelbert, who pause 
and look round for some time without speak¬ 
ing. « 

Ethw. Gloomy, and roid, and silent! 

Eth. Hush! 
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^ EtSw. What hcarest thou ? 

• Elh. T^eir holinw Bounding steps. Lo! 
»ec'at thou not r' - - r *' r ** 

* Pointing to the farther end of the stags. where 
from an obecure recess enter throe Mystics 
robed in white, and, ranged on one tide of the 
stags, point to Ethwald: whilst from another 
obscure recess, enter throe Mystic Sisters, 
and, ranged on the opposite side, point to Etii. 
then from a mid recess enters the Arch Sis¬ 
ter, robed also in white, but more m^jestick 
than the others, and a train of Mystics and 
Mystic Sisters behind her. She advances 
half way op the stage, then stops short, and 
points also to Ethwald. 

(AU the Mystics, fa. speaking at once.) 
Who art thou ? 

Arch Sist. I know thee who thou art; the 
hand of Mercia: 

The hand that lifts itself above the head. 

I know thoo who thou art. 

Ethic. Then haply yo do know my errand 
too. 

Arch Sist. I do; but turn thee back upon 
thy steps, 

And tempt thy rate no farther. 

Ethic. From the chafd shore turn back the 
swelling tide! 

1 came to know iny fate, and 1 will know it. 
1st Mystic. Must wo call up from the deep 
centre's womb 

Tho spirits of the night and their dread Lord ? 
1st Myst. S. Must we do that which makes 
the entombed dead 
From coffins start ? 

Ethic. Raise the wholo host of darkness an’ 
yc will, 

But I must be obey'd. 

{The Arch Sister shrieks, and, throwing her 
mantle over her face, turns to go away.) 
Ethic. If there is power in mortal arm to 
hold you, 

Ye stir not hence until I am obey'd. 

1st Myst. And how compoll'st thou? 

Ethic. With this good sword. 

1st Myst. Swords here arc children's wands, 
of no avail : 

There, worriour, is thy weapon. 

Ethic. Where, Mystic ? say. 

) st Mystic, (pointing to the furnace.) Behold 
within that fire 

A bar of burning iron 1 pluck it forth. 

Ethic, (resolutely.) I will. 

(goes to die furnace, and putting in his hand 
pulls out what seems a red hot bar of iron.) 
Arch Sist. (throwing off her mantle.) 

Thou hast subdued me; thou shalt be obey'd. 

Ethic, (casting away the bar.) 

Away, tho • paltry terrour! 

Arch Sist. (to Ethw.) We now begin our 
rites: be firm, be silent. 

. Sho stretches forth her hand with a command- 
ing air, and the Mystics and Mystic Sis¬ 
ters begin their incantations at the bottom 
of Jthe stage, moving round in several misy 
circles one within another. Fire is at last 
seen flashing fromlhe midst of the inner cir- 
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cle, and immediately they all begin a hollow 
muttering sound, which becomes louder and 
louder, till at length it is uccoinpanied with 
dismal sounds from without, and distant mnsick, 
solemn and wild. 

Ethw. (grasping Ethclbcrt's hand.) What 
dismiil sounds are those ? 

Tifl like a wild responsive harmony, 

Tun'd to the answ’ring yell* of damned souls. 
What follows this ? Some horrid tiling! Thou 
amil’st: 

Nay, press thy hand, I pray tlico,on my breast; 
There wilt thou find no four. 

Eth. Hush! hour that distant noise. 

Ethw. ’Tis thunder in the bowels of the 
earth. 

Heard from alar. 

A subterraneous noise likclthumler is heard at a 
distance, becoming louucr as it approaches. 
Upon hearing this, the Mystics suddenly leavo 
off their rites: the music ccamm, ami they, 
opening their circles, rangn themselves on ei¬ 
ther side of tho stage, leaving the Arch Sis¬ 
ter alone in the muldlo. 

Arch Sist. (holding up her hand.) Mystics 
and Mystic Mains,nml leagued bands ! 
The master spirit comes : pro j tare. 

(All repeat after her.) Prepare. 

I si Mystic. Hark ! thro’ tin* darken'd realms 
below, 

Thro' the fiery region’s glow; 

Thro’ the massy mountain’s core, 

Tliro' the mines of liYing ore ; 

Thro’ the yawning caverns wide, 

Thro’ the solid and the void; 

Thro’ the dank and tliro’ the dry, 

Thro’ tli* unseen of mortal eye; 

Upon the earthquake's secret course, afar 
l near the sounding of thy ciu-: 

Sulphureous vapours loan the rising galo ; 
Wo know thy coming; mighty master, hail! 
(They all repeat.) Mighty muster, hail! 

(The stage darkens by degrees, and a thick va¬ 
pour begins to ascend at the bottom of the 
stage.) 

2 d Mystic. Hark, hark ! wliat murmurs fill 
tho dome ! 

Who ore they who with thee mine ? 

Those who, in their upward flight, 

(louse the tempest* or the night: 

Those who ride in flood nnd fin*; 

Those who rock the tumbling spire: 

Those who, on the bloody plain, 

Shriek with the voices of the shun : 

Those who thro' tlio darkness glare, 

And the sleepless murd’rct scare : 

Those who take their surly rest 
On the troubled dreamer's breast: 

Those who make their nightly den 
In the guilty haunts of men. 

Thro’ the heavy air 1 hear 
Their hollow trooping onward bear: 

The torches’ shrinking flame i* dim and pale; 
I know thy coming; mighty master, hail! 

(AU repeat again.) Mighty master, hail ! 
(The stage becomes still darker , and a thicker 
vapour ascends.) 
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3d Mystic. Lo! the mystic volumes rise ! 
Wherein are lapt from mortal eyes 
Horrid deeds a a yet unthought, 

Bloody battles yet unfought: 

The sudden fall and deadly wound 
Of the tyrant yet uncrown’d; 

And his line of many dyes 
Who yet within the cradle lies. 

Moving forms, whose stilly bed 
Long hath been among the dead ; 

Moving forms, whose living morn 
Breaks with the nations yet unborn. 

In mystic vision walk the horrid pale: 

We own thy presence; mighty master, hail! 
(All.) Mighty master, haul 

Enter from the farther end of the stags crowds 
of torrible spectres, dimly seen through the 
vapour, which now spreads itself over the 
whole stage. All the Mystics and Mystic 
Sistkrb bow themselves very low, and tho 
Arch SisTKR.sfnnding alone in the middle, 
bows to all the different sides of the cave. 

Ethw. {to 1 St Mystic.) To every side the 
mystic mistress bows. 

What meaneth this ? mine eye no form per¬ 
ceives : 

Where is your mighty chief? 

1st Mystic. Above, around you, and beneath. 
Edna. Has he no form to vision sensible ? 
1st Mystic. In the night's noon, in the 
winter’s noon, in the lustre's noon: 
Of times twice ten within the century’s round 
Is he before our leagued bands confess’d 
In dread appearance: 

But in what form or in what circumstance 
May not bo told ; lie dies who utters it. 

4 Rtnw. shrinks at this , anil seems somewhat 
appalled. The Arch Sister, after tossing 
about her arms and writhing her body in a 
violent agitation , fixes her eyes , like one 
waked from a dream, stedfastly upon Ethw. 
then going suddenly up to Aim, grasps Aim by 
the hand with energy .) 

Arch Sist. Thou who would'st pierce the 
deep and awful shade 
Of dark futurity, to know the state 
Of after greatness waiting on thy will, 

For in thy power acceptance o*rojcction 
Is freely put, lift up thine eyes and say, 

What see'at thou yonder. 

( pointing to a dark arched opening in the roof 
of the cave, where an illuminated crown arM 
sceptre appears.) 

Etaw. {starting.) Ha! e’en the inward vis¬ 
ion of my soul 

In actual form pourtray’d! (his eyes bright'- 
ning wonderfully.) 
thou it shall be mine ? 

Arch Sist. As thou shalt choose. 

Ethw. I ask of thee no more. 

{stands gazing upon the appearance , till it 
fades away.) 

So soon extinguish d ? Hath this too a mean¬ 
ing? 

It says, perhaps, my greatness shall bo short. 
Arch Sist. 1 speak to thee no further than 
Imaj, 


Therefore be 
Ethw. And 





5 «^od. Dread mystic 


mai 


Receive my thanks. 

Arch Sist. Nay, Ethwald, our commission 
ends not here: 

Stay and behold what follows. 

(the stage becomes suddenly darky and most 
terrible shrieks , and groans, and dismal 
lamentations , are heard from the farther end 
of the cave .t 

Ethw. What horrid sounds are theso ? 
Arch Sist. The varied voice of woe, of 
Mercia’s woe: 

Of thoso who shall, beneath thine iron hand, 
The cup of mis’ry drink. There, dost thou 
hear 

The dungeon’d captives’ sighs, tho shrilly 
shrieks 

Of childless mothers and distracted maids, * 
Mix’d with the heavy groans of dying men ? 
The widow’s wailings,too; and infant’s cries— 
(Ethw. stops his ears in horrour.) 
Ay, stop thine ears ; it is a horrid sound. 
Ethw. Forfend that e’er again I hear the 
like! 

What didst thou say ? O, thou didst foully 

say! 

Do I not know my nature ? heav’n and earth 
As soon shall change- 

! A voice above.) Swear not! 

A voice beneath.) Swear not! 

(A voice on the same level , but distant.) Swear 
not! 

Arch Sist. Now, once again, and our com¬ 
mission ends. 

Look yonder, and behold that shadowy form. 

(pointing to an arched recess , across which 
bursts a strong light, and discovers a crown- 
ed phantom, covered with wounds , and repre¬ 
senting by its gestures one in agony. Ethw. 
looks anil shrinks back.) 

What <}pst thou see ? 

Ethw. A miserable man: his breast is 
pierced 

With many wounds, and yet his gestures seem 
The agony of a distracted mind 
More than of pain. 

Arch Sist. But wears ho not a crown ? 
Ethw. Why docs it look so fix’dly on me 
thus ? 

What are its woes to me ? 

Arch Sist. They are thy own. 

Know’st thou no traces of that alter’d form, 
Nor sce’st that crown’d phantom is thyself? 

Ethw. {shudders then after a pause.) 

I may be doom’d to meet a tyrant’s end 

But not to be a tyrant 

Did yll the powers of hell attest too doom, 

I would belie it. Know I not my nature ? 

By every dreaded power and hallow’d thing— 

! Voice over the stage.) Swear not! 

Voice under the stage.) Swear not! 

( Distant voice iff the stage) 8we«r not/ 

{A thundering noise is heard under ground. 
The stage becomes instantly quits darky and 
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.. Mystic# and Spirit n, fyc. disappear, Ethw. 
. and Eth. rema ining alone.) 

Eth. (after a pause.) *iIowtrt tiibu ? 

Ethw. It it thy voice ? O, let me feel thy 
grasp! 

Mine ears ring strangely, and my head doth 
feel 

At tho’ I were bereaved of my wife. 

Are they all gone ? Where it thy hand, I 
pray? 

We’ve had a fearful bout ! 

Eth. Thy touch it cold at death: let us 
ascend 

And breathe tho upper air.* [Exeunt. 

Scene IV. —a forest. 

Enter Ethwald with a bow in his hand, and a boy 
carrying hit arrows. 

• Ethw. (looking off the stage.) Ha! Alwy, 
soon return'd, and with him comes 
My faithful Ongar. 

Enter Alwy and Onoab with bows also, as if 
in quest of sport, by the opposite side. 

Thou comeat, Alwy, with a busy face. 

(to Boy.) 

Go, Boy; I shot mine arrow o'er those elms, 
Thou'It find it for beyond. [Exit Boy. 

Now, friend, what tidings ? 

Alwy. Within the tufted centre of the wood 
Tho friendly chiefs are met, thus, like our¬ 
selves 

At careless ramblers guised, all to a man 
Fix’d in your cause. Their followers too are 
firm; 

For, much disgusted with the monkish face 
Their feeble monarch wears, a'warlikc leader, 
Far, for inferior to the noble Ethwald, 

May move them as he lists. 

Ethw. That time and circumstances on ino 
call 

Imperiously, I am well assured. 

Good Ongar, what say'st thou ? how*thrives 
thy part 

Of this important task ? 

Ong. Well as your heart could wish. At I 
the next council, 

Held in the royal chamber, my good kinsman 
Commands the guard, and will not bar our 

way. 

Ethw. May I depend on this ? 

Ong. You may, my Lord. 

Ethw. Thanks to tnec, Ongar! this is no¬ 
ble service, 

And shall be nobly thank’d. There is, good 
Alwy, 

- 

* I will not take upon mo to say that, if I bad 
never read Shakspcare’s Macbeth, 1 should have 
thought of bringing Ethwald into a cavern under 
ground to inauire his destiny, though I believe 
this desire to took into futurity (particularly in a 
superstitious age} is a very constant attendant on 
ambition j but I hope tbe reader will not find in 
the above scene an> offensive use made of the 
works of that great master; 


Another point; hast thou unto the chiefs, 

Yet touch'd upon it? 

Alwy. Yes ; and they all agree ’tia most ex- 

r ient 

Elburga's hand, since weaker 
minds 

Are blindly wedded to the royal line, 

Your right be strengthen'd. 

Ethw. And this they deem expedient ? 
Alwy. You sigh, my lord; the is, indeed, 
less gentle- 

Ethw. Regard it not, it is a passing thought. 
And it will have its sigh, and pons away. 
(turning away for a little space, and then com¬ 
ing forward again ) 

What means hast thou devised, that for a 
term 

Selred and Ethelbert may bo remov'd ? 

For faithful to tlie royal lino they are, 

And will not swerve : their presence hero 
were dong’rous: 

We must employ uicm in some distant strife. 
Alwy. I have devis'd a plan, but for the 
means 

Bravo Ongar here stands pledged. Wog- 
garwolfc, 

Who once before unwcctingly has served us, 
Will do the same again. 

Ethw. How so ? T tis said that since his last 
aifray 

With the keen torment of his wounds subdu'd, 
On sick bed laid by the transforming pow’rs 
Of artful monks, he has become most saintly. 
Alwy. Well, but wo trust his sainfehip 
nc’crthclos* 

May still be lur’d to do a sinner's work. 

To burn the castle of a hateful heretic 
Will make amends for all his bloody deeds : 
You catch tho plan : Nay, Ilcxulf and liis 
priest 

Will be our help-mates here. Smile not; 
good Ongar 

Has pledged his word for this. 

Ethw. And I will trust to it. This will, 
indeed, 

Draw off the Thanes in haste. But who is 
near? • 

Sculking behind yon thicket stands a man: 
See’at thou ? ( pointing off the stage.) 

Alwy. Go to him, Ongar, scan nim won, 
And if his face betrays a list'ner’s guilt— 
Thou hast thy dagger .there ? 

Ong. Yes, tru«t me well. 

Ethw. Nay, Ongar, be not rash in shedding 
blood ! 

Let not one drop bo spilt that may be spar'd. 
Secure him if he wear a list'ner’s face: 

Wc arc too strong for stern and ruthless cau¬ 
tion. [Exit Ongar. 

I'm glad he is withdrawn a little space, 

Ere we proceed to join tho leagued chiefs. 
Hast thou agreed with Cuthbcrt ? Is he sure ? 
Alwy. Sure. 'Tia agreed when next the 
Ethling hunts, 

To lead him in tho feigned quest of game 
From his attendants; mere, in ambush laid, 
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Cuthbert and his adherent* seize upon him, 
And will conduct him with the ev’ning’s 
clwc 

To Arrick’s rugged tower. All is prepar'd. 

Ethw. But hast thou charged him well that 
tiiis lie done 

Willi nil becoming care and gentleness, 

That nothing may his noble natnro gall 
More than the hard necessity compels ? 

Alwy. Do not mistrust us so! your brow is 
dark: 

At Edward’s name your changing counte¬ 
nance 

Is ever clouded. (Ethw. turns from him ag¬ 
itated.) 

You arc disturh'd, my Lord. 

Ethic. 1 am disturb'd. (turning round and 
grasping Alwy by the hand.) 

I’ll tell thee, Alwy—yes—1 am disturb'd— 
No gleam of glory thro’ my prospect breaks, 
But still liis image, 'thwart the brightness 
cost, 

Shades it to night. 

Alwy. It will be always so : but wherefore 
should it? 

Glory i» ever Lxiught by those who earn it 
With loss of many lives most dear and pre¬ 
cious. 

8o is it destin'd. Let that be unto him 
Which in the crowded beach or busy field 
All meet regardless from a foe-man's hand. 
Doth the still cluunbcr, and the muffled 
trend, 

And th* unseen stroke that doth the infliction 
deal, 

Alter its nature ? 

Ethic, (pushing Alwy away from him ve¬ 
hement/y, and putting up both his 
ham/s to his head.) 

Forbear! forbear! I shut mine eyes, mine 
cars; 

All entrance bar that may into my mind 
Th’ abhorred tiling convey. Have I not said, 
Thou sliolt not dare in word, in 'look, in ges¬ 
ture, 

In slightest indication of a thought, 

Hold with inv mind such base communication? 
By my sword's strength! did 1 not surely think 
From this bold seizure of the so^fereign power, 
A pow'r for which 1 must full dearly pay, 

So says the destiny that o'er me hongs, 

To shield liis weakness and restore again * 
In room of Mercia’s crown a nobler sway. 
Won by my sword, I would as lief-Nor¬ 

thumberland 

Invites my arms, and soon will be subdu'd; 
Of this full sure, a good amends may bo 
To noble Edward made. 

Ahoy, (who during the tost part of Ethw's 
speech has been smiling behind his 
hack malignantly.) 

O yes, full surely: 

And wand’ring harpers shall in hall and boweT 
Sing of the morv'llous deed. 

Ethw. (turning short upon him and perceiv¬ 
ing his smile.) 

Thou smilest, me thinks. 


Full well I read the meaning of that look: 
Tis a fiend's smile, andjgsjnll prove a false 
one. - 

(turning away angrily, whilst Alwy walks to 

the bottom of the stage.) 

(Aside, looking suspiciously after him.) Have 
I offended him ? he is an agent 
Most needful to me. (aloud, advancing to him.) 
Good Alwy, anxious minds will often chide— 
(Aside, stopping short.) He hears me not, or is 
it but a feint? 

Alwy. (looking off the stage.) Your arrow-boy 
returns. 

Ethw. (aside, nodding to himself.) No, ’tis a 
tree and unoffonded voice ; 

I'm wrong. This is a bird whose fleshed beak 
The prey too strongly scents to fly away: 

I'll spare my courtesies (aloud.) What say'st 
thou, Alwy? 

Alwy. (pointing.) Your arrow-boy. 

Ethw. I’m glad he is return'd. 

Re-enter Bon 

Hoy. No where, my Lord, can I the arrow 
find. 

Ethw. Well, boy, it matters not: let ns 
movo on. [Exxumt. 

ScEKE V. - A HARROW GALLERY IK AH 

ABBEY OR CLOISTER, WITH SEVERAL 

DOORS OPEKiKG INTO IT. 

Enter Hsxule and Ojtoar and Two Mobxs. 

Hex. Fear not, brave Ongar, we, upon thy 
hint, 

Will quickly act; for here our eager wishes 
Are with the Church's good most closely 
join’d. 

First Monk. This is the time when he should 
walk abroad. 

(listening.) I hear him at his door. 

Hex. Leave us, good Ongar. 

Ong. To your good skill Ido commit it then; 
Having but only you, most rev’rend father, 
To take my part against this wizard Thane. 

First Monk, (still listening.) Begone, he 
issues forth. [Exit Ongar. 

(one of the doors opens slowly, and enters 

Wo^^orwolfe, wrapped in a cloak and his 

Hex. Good-morrow, valiant Thane, whose 
pious gifts 

Have won heav’n's grace to renovate thy 
strength, 

And grant thee longer life ,liow goes thy health? 

Wog. 1 thank you, rev'rondfether, greatly 
mended. 

First Monk. The prayers of holy men have 
power to save, • 

E’eii on the very borders of the tomb, 

The humbled soul who doth with gifts enrich 
Tho holy church. 

Second Monk. Didst thou not feel within 
thee 

A peaceful calm, a cheering confidence.* 

Soon as thy pious offering was accepted ? 

Wog. (hesitating.) Yes, rev’rend lathe 
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^"1 have thought indeed— 

. Perhaps you meantj^so—that since that time 
a The devu haa not scar’d me in my dreams 
* So oft aa be waa wont, when sore with wounda 
1 first waa laid upon my bed of pain. 

Hex. Ay, that is much; but, noble Wog- 
garwolfe, 

Thinkeat thou not the church doth merit well 
Some stable gift, some fix’d inheritance ? 
Thou hast those landa that are so nearly join'd 
Unto St. Alban’s abbey. 

fVog. {muck surprised.) My lands ! give up 
my lands ? 

* First Monk. What are thy lands 
Compar'd to that which they will purchase 
for thee ? 

See. Monk. To lay thy coffin’d body in the 
ground, 

Rob'd in the garb of holy men, and bleaa’d? 
First Monk. To have thy tomb beneath the 
shading arch 

Of sacred roof; where nought profane may 
enter; 

Whilst midnight spirits stand and yell without, 
But o'er the sacred threshold dare not trespass. 

Wog. (with a rueful countenance.) 

What, do you thins I shall be dead so soon ? 
Hex. Life is uncertain; but how glorious, 
Thane, 

To look beyond this wicked world of strife, 
And for thyself a lofty seat proyide 
> With saints and holy men, and angel bonds! 
Wog. Nay, father, I am not so highly bent; 
Do but secure me from the horrid fangs 
Of the terrific fiend: 1 am not proud; 

That will suffice me. 

Hex. Nay, herein thy humility we praiso 
not. 

And much I fear, at such a humble pitch, 

He who so lately scar'd thee in thy dreams 
May reach thee still. 

First Monk. O think of this ! 

Hex. Dreadful it is, thou know'st. 

To see him in thy dreams; but when awake, 
Naked, and all uncloth'd of flesh and blood, 
Aa thou at last must be; how wilt thou bear 
To see him veiling o’er thee aa hia prey ? 
Bearing aloft his dork and hideous form ; 
Grinding his horrid jaws, and darting on thee 
His eyes of vivid fire ? ( The Monks sign them¬ 
selves with great marks of fear, and Wog- 
garwolfe looks terrified.) 

Ah! think'st thou, Thane, 

That many gifts, ay, half of all thou'rt worth, 
Would dearly purchase safety from such ter- 
rours ? 

Wog. (in a quick perturbed votes.) 

I have the plunder of two neighb’nng chiefs. 
Whom I suijjriaed within their towers and 
slew; 

I'll givo you all—if that suffices not, 

I’ll fall upon a third, ay, tho’ it were 
My next of kin. nor spare of all his gdbds 
One fragment for myself. O holy fathers ! 

1 humdlv cravo saintly protection of you. 

. Hex. Nay, Woggarwolfe, on shrines of holy 
•amts 


No gift ere works with efficacious power 
By force and violence gain'd; unless, indeed, 
It be the spoil of some unaaintly Thame, 

Some faithless wizard or foul heretic. 

Thou hast a neighbour, impious Ethelbert: 
His towers to bum and consecrate his spoils, 
O'er all thy sins would cast a sacred robe, 

On which nor fiend nor devil durst fix a fang. 
But now thou lackcst strength for such a work, 
And may'st be dead ere thou hast time to do it: 
Therefore I counsel thee, give up thy lands. 
Wog. O, no! I’m strong enough: my men 
are strong. 

Give us your rov'rendblessings o'er our heads, 
And we'll set out forthwith. 

Hex. Then nothing doubt that on your 
worthy seal 

Will fall the blessing. Let us onward move. 
Where are thy foflowers? [Exeunt Hex. 
talking busily to Wog. and the Monka smil¬ 
ing to one another as they go out) 

Scene VI. —the eoyal apartment : 

THE KINO IS DI9COVEEED WITH HEX* 
ULF, THE SENESCHAL, AND SEVERAL 
FRIENDS OE COUNSELLORS, SEATED 
ROUND A COUNCIL TABLE. 

King, (as if continuing to speak.) 

It inay be so: youth finds no obstacle; 

But 1 am old. ' 

Full many a storm on this grey head has beat; 
And now, on my high station do 1 stand, 

Like tho tired watchman in hia air-rock’d 
tower, 

Who looketh for the hour of hia release. 

I'in sick of worldly broila, and fain would rest 
With those who war no more. One gleam of 
light 

Did sweetly cheer the cv’ning of my day: 
Edward, my son! he was the kindliest prop 
That age did ever rest on—he is gone, 

What should I fight for now ? 

Sen. For tliine own honour; for the weal of 
Merciug 

With weapons in our hands, and strong in 
men, 

Who to the royal standard soon will flock. 

If summon'd by thy firm and general orders, 
Shall these men be our masters? Heaven 
forfend! 

Five thousand warriors might disperse tho foe, 
Even with that devil Ethwald at their head; 
And shall we think of granting to those rebels 
Their insolent demands ? 

King. Good Seneschal, if that you think 
our strength 

Permits us still in open fields to strive 
With hope of good, I am not yet so old 
But I can brace these stiffen'd limbs in iron, 
And do a soldier's service, (to 2 d Coun.) 
Thane of Mordath, 

Thy visage light’neth not upon these hopes; 
What are thy thoughts ? 

Sec. Coun. E’en that these hopes will bring 
ns to a state 
'Reft of all hope. 
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The rebel chiefs bat seek their own enrich¬ 
ment. 

Not Ethwald’s exaltation, good my Lord; 
Bribe them, and treat for peace. Lack yon 
the means; 

The church, for whose enriching you have 
rais'd 

This storm, can well supply it; and most 
surely 

Will do it cheerfully, (turning to Hexulf.) 
Hex. No, by the holy mass! that were to 

b e “ * 

ring 

The curse ofheav’n upon our impious heads. 
To spoil the holy church is sacrilege: 

And to advise such spoil in anywise 
Is sacrilegious and abominable. 

First Coun. 1 am as faitliful to the holy 
church 

As thou art, angry priest. I do defy thee— 
Sen. What, nave ye no respect unto the 
king? 

1 do command you, peace. Whonowintrudea* 
Enter a Servant in great terrour. 

Sen. The rebel force ! the castle is surprised! 
They are at hand—they have o’erpower’d the 
guard. 

See. Coun. Pray God thou licst! I think it 
cannot be. (they nil rise up alarmed.) 
Sen. It is as true as 1 do tread this spot 
Enter a Soldi jcr wounded. 

King, (to Sol.) Ha! what say'st thou? 
thou bearest for thy words 
A rueful witness. 

Sol. Tukc arms, and save tho king,if it be pos- 
sible. 

The rebel chictl&ins have the gates surprised, 
And gain’d, below, the entrance of this tower. 
They struggled for tlic pass; sharp was the 
broil; 

This speaks for me, that 1 havo borne my part. 

(falls down exhausted.) 
Hex. (to King.) Retire, my Lord, into the 
higher chamber. 

Your arm can give but small assistance here. 
Until this horrid visit be o'erpast, 

You may conceal yourself. 

King. No, father, never shall the king of 
Mercia • 

Be, from his hiding-plaoe, like a mean man 
Pull'd forth. But, noble friends, it seems not 
wise „ 

That this necessity should reach to you. 
These rebels seek my life, and with that life 
They will be satisfied. In my defence, 

Thus taken as we are, all stand were useless; 
Therefore if now you will obey your king, 
His last command, retire and save your lives 
For some more useful end. Finding me here, 
They will no farther search : retire, my 
friends. 

See. Coun. What, leave our king to face his 
foes alone ? 

King. No, not alone; my friend the Senes¬ 
chal 

Will stay with me. We have been young 
together, 


And the same storms in our rough flly of lift 
Have beat upon us : bo &now God’s .will, 9 
We wilT lay down <JUr - aged heads together 
In the still rest, and bid good night to strife. 
Have I said well, my friend ? 

(holding out kis hand to the Senoschal.) 
Sen . (kissing his hosed with great warmth , 
and putting one hue to the ground.) 
O my lov'd master ! many a bounteous favour 
Has shower'd upon me from your royal hand, 
But ne'er before was I so proudly honour'd. 

(rising up with assumed grace. 
Retire, young men, for now Imustbe proud ; 
Retire, your master will confront the toe 
As may become a king. 

(Jill calling out at once.) No, no! we will not 
leave him. 

(they all range themselves , drawing their 
swords , round the King, and the old Senes¬ 
chal stands, by pre-eminence, close to his mas¬ 
ter's side.) 

Sec. Coun. Here is a wall through which 
they first must force 
A bloody way, ere on his royal head 
One silver hair be scath'd. 

Enter Ethwald, Alwt, and the Conspira¬ 
tors. 

Alwy. Now vengeance for injustice and op¬ 
pression ! 

8ec. Coun. On your own heads, then, be it, 
miscreant chiefs! 

(they fight round the King: his party defend 
him bravely , till many more Conspirators 
enter, and it is overpowered.) 

Ethw. (aside, angrily, to Alwy , on still see¬ 
ing the King standing in the midst , 
unhurt, ana, with great dignity , the 
Seneschal by his side, and no one offer¬ 
ing to attack him.) 

Host thou forgot? Where ore thy chosen 
men? 

Is there no hand to do the needful work ? 
Thirf is but children’s play, (to some qf his 
party.) 

Come, let us search, that in the neigh’bring 
chamber, 

No lurking foe escape. [Exit with some Fol¬ 
lowers. 

Alwy. (giving a sign to his Followers and 
going up indolently to the King.) 
Oswal, resign thy sword. 

5cn.:First take thou mine, thou base, igno¬ 
ble traitor. 

(Giving Alwy a blow with his sword , upon 
which Alwy and his Followers fall upon the 
King and the Seneschal, and, surrounding 
them on every side, loll them, with m any 
wounds, the crowd gathering so dose round 
them , that their fall cannot be seen.) 

(Re-enter Ethwald, and the crowd opening on 
each side, shores the dead bodies of the King 
and'the Seneschal.) 

Ethw. (affecting surprise.) What sight is 

Ah! ye have gone tpo far. Who did this 
deed? 
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AUoy.\ MyYollowers, much enraged at alight 
• • offence, - • 

.'Pid fall upon him. ‘ 

Ethic. All have their end decreed, and thia, 

■lu! 

Haa been hia fated hour. 

Come, chiefs and valiant friends, why stand 
we here 

Looking on that which cannot be repair’d ? 
All honour shall be paid unto the dead. 

» And, were this deed of any single hand 
The willing crime, lie should have vengeance 
too. 

But let us now our nightly task fulfil; 

Much have we still to do era morning dawn. 
[Eeeunt Etliw. and Followers, and tie Kent 
dost*. 

Scene VII.—a royal apartment: 

Enter Ki.buroa, with her hair scattered upon 
. her shoulders, and with the action of one in 
violent grief, followed by Dwima, who soems 
to be soothing her. 

Elb. Cease, ceaso! thy foolish kindness 
soothes me not: 

My morning is o'urcast; my glory sunk : 
Leave me alone to^wring my hands and weep. 
Dtci. O, no. my princely mistress! grieve 
not tnus! 

Over our heads the blackest clouds do pass, 
And brighter follow them. 

Elb. No, no! my sky is night! 1 was a 
princess, 

Almost a queen: in gorgeous pomp beheld, 
The public gaze was ever turn’d on me : 
Proud was the higlicst Thane or haughtiest 
dame 

To do my bidding: ev’ry count’nance watch'd 
Each changeful glance of my commanding 

eye, • , t 

To read its meaning: now my state is chang'd; 
Scoffing and insult and degrading pity 
Abide the daughter of a murder'd king. , 
Heaven's vengeance light upon them all! 
Begone! 

I hate the very light for looking on me ! 
Begone, and soothe me not! 

Dud. Forgive mo, princess; do not thus de¬ 
spair ; 

King Oswal’s daughter many friends will find. 
Elb. Friends ! hold thy peace!—Oh it doth 
rend my heart! 

I have been wont to talk of subjects, vassals, 
Dependants, servants, slaves, but not of 
friends. 

Where shall I hide my head ? 

Dwi. Surely, dear mistress, with Saint 
Cuth£ert's nuns. 

Whoso convent by your father’s gifts is rich, 
You will protection find. There quiet rest, 
And holy converse of those pious maids, 
After a while will pour into your mind. 

Soft consolation, (putting her hand on Elbur- 
f ga’s soothingly.) 

Elb. (pushing her ascay.) 

Out upon thee, fool ! Go, speak thy comforts 
To spirit* tame and abject as thyself: 


Is he dei 


They make me mad; they make me thus to 
tear 

My scatter'd locks and strew them to the 
winds, (tearing her hair distractedly.) 

Eater a Servant. 

What brings thee here ? (to Scr.) 

Ser. Ethwald, the king, is at the gate, and 

oaks 

To be admitted to your presence, princess. 

Elb. (becoming suddenly calm.) 

What, Ethwald, say'at thou? say'st thou tru¬ 
ly so? 

Ser. Yes, truly, princess. 

Elb. Ethwald, that Thane whom thou dost 
call the king ? 

Ser. Yes, ho whom all the states and chiefs 
of Mercia 
Do call the king. 

Elb. He enters not. Tell him 1 am unwell, 
And will not be disturb'd. [Exit Ser. 

What seeks he here ? Vk poorly fainting soul! 
Rouse ! rouse thee up! To all tnc world beside 
Subdued and humbled would I rather be 
Titan in the eyes of this proud man. 

Re-enter Ser. 

Wbat say’st thou ? 

Is he departed ? 

Ser. No, he will not deport, bill bids mu say 
Thu entrance* he lina begg'd bo now com¬ 
mands. 

I bear his steps behind me. 

Eater Ethwald. 

(Elburga turns tncay from him proudly.) 
Ethic. Elburga,turn and look upon amend. 
Elb. (turning round haughtily, amt looking 
on him with an assumed expression of 
anger and sromful contempt.) 
Usurping rebel, who bast slain tiiy master ; 
Toko thou a look that well beseems thy worth, 
And hie thee hence, false traitor! 

Ethic. Yes, 1 will hie me Itcnce, and with 
mo load 

A fair and beauteous subject to my will; 
That will which msy not be gainsaid. For now 
High Heaven, that hath decreed thy father’s 
fail, 

Hath also me appointed king of Mercia. 

With right as finr os his; which I'll maintain, 
And by the proudest in this lordly realm 
Will be obey’d, even by thy lofty self. 

Elb. Put shackles on my limbs, and o’er my 
head 

Let your barr'd dungeons low’r; then may'st 
thou say, 

“ Walk not abroad,” and so it needs roust be: 
But think'st thou to subdue, bold as thou art, 
The lofty spirit of king Oswal’s daughter ? 
Go, bind the wild winds in thy hollow shield, 
And bid them rage no more: they will obey 
thee. 

Ethw. Yes, proud Elburga, I will shackle 
thee. 

But on the throne of Mercia shalt thou sit, 
Not in the dungeon's gloom. 
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Ay, and, albeit the wild winds do refuse 

To bo subjected to my royal will. 

The lofty spirit of king Oswal’s daughter 

I will sub. due. (taking her hand.) 

Elb. (throwing him off from her vehemently.) 

Off with those bloody nands that slew my 
father! 

Thy touch is horrid to me! 'Us a fiend’s grasp: 

Out from my presence! bloody Thane of 
Mairneath! 

Ethw. Ay, frown on me, Elburga; proudly 
frown: 

I knew thy haughty spirit, and I loy’d it, 

Eyen when I saw dice first in gorgeous state; 

When, bearing high thy stately form, thou 
stoodat 

Like & proud queen, and on the gating crowd, 

Somewhat offended with a late neglect, 

Darted thy looks of anger and disdain. 

High Thanes and Dames shrunk from thine 
eye, whilst 1. 

Like one who from the mountain's summit 


Beneath him far the harmless lightning play, 
With smiling admiration mark'd thee well, 
And own'd a kindred soul. Each angry flash, 
Of thy dark eye was loveliness to me. 

But know, proud maid, my spirit outmastera 
thine, 

And heedeth not the anger nor the power 
Of living thing. 

Elb. Bold and amazing man ! 

Ethw. And bold should be the man who 
weds Elburga. 

Elb. Away ! it cannot be, it shall not be ! 
My soul doth rise against thee, bloody chief, 
And bids thy power defiance. 

Ethw. Then art thou mine in truth, for 
never yet 

Did hostile thing confront me unsubdued: 
Defy me and thou'rt conquer'd. 

Elb. Thou most audacious chief! it shall 
not be. 

Ethw. It shall, it must be, maiden, I have 
sworn it; 

And here repeat it on that beauteous hand 
Which to no power but with my life I'll yield. 
(grasping her hand firmly lyhicl the struggles 
to free) 

Frown not, Elburga! 'tie in vain to strive; 
My spirit outmastera thine. 

Ell. Say’st thou to me thou didst not*slay 
my father ? 

Say’st thou those hands are guiltless of his 
death? 

Ethw. Think'st thou I'll plead, and say I 
have not slain 

A weak old man, whose inoffensive mind, 
And strong desire to quit the warring world 
For quiet religious rest, could be, in truth, 
No hindrance to my greatness ? were this fit- 
ting 

In Mercia’s sing, and proud Elburga's lord ? 
Elb. (tuminf away.) 

Elburga's Morqf! Tnou art presumptuous, 
prince : 

Go henco, and brave me not. 


Ethw. I will go hence forthwith; and,by 
*. my side, 

The fair selected partner of my throne, 

I'll lead where the assembled chiefs of Mercia 
Wait to receive from me their ftiture queen. 
Elb. Distract me not! 

Ethw. Resistance is distraction. 

Who ever yet my fixed purpose cross'd ? 

Did Ethwald ever yield? Come, queen of 
Mercia! 

This firm grasp shall conduct thee to a throne: 

(taking her handy which she feebly resists.) 
Come forth, the frowning, haughty bride of 
Ethwald. 

Elb. Wonderful man! 

If hell or fortune fight for thee I know not, 
Nothing withstands thy power. 

('Exeunt Ethw. trading off Elb. in triumph , 
and Dwina following with her hands and 
eyes raised to heaven m astonishment .) * 


ACT V. 

Scene I.—an arched paisage from 

A GATEWAY IN THE ROYAL CASTLE. 
THE SOUND OF WARLIKE MUSfc WITH¬ 
OUT. 

Enter Ethrlbert and Selred with their 
Followers, as if Just come from a long 
march: Enter, by the opposite side, Alwt, 
upon which they holt, toe foremost of tbe 
Followers but jost appearing under the 
gateway. 

Alwy. Welcome, most valiant chieftains! 
Fame reports 

That crown’d with full success ye are return'd. 
£<A.;Good sooth we boast but little of our 


Tho’ Woggarwolfe, our base ignoble spoiler, 
Wounded and sorely shent, wo’vc left behind. 
Again in cloister’d walls with ghostly men, 
Winding his soul, with many a heavy groan, 
Into a saintly frame ; God speed the work! 
We are but just in time to save our halls. 

Set. It is a shame that such a ruffian thief 
Should thus employ the arms of warlike 
Thanes. 

Alwy. In truth it is, but now there reigns 
in Mercia 

A warlike king, who better knows to deal 
With valiant men. The messenger inform’d 
you? 

Sel. Ho did; yet, be it own'd, to coll him 
king 

Sounds strangely in our ears. How died king 
Oswal ? 

. Eth. (to Sel.J Patience, my friend! good 
time will shew thee all. 

Yet pray inform us, Alwy, ere we part, 
Wheip is young Edward ? In these late com¬ 
motions 

What part had ho ? 4 

Alwy. Would to tho holy saints I could 
inform you V 

Reports there ore, incongruous and absurd— 
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Some say>m hunting from his follower* 
stray’d,^. . 

• Pawing at dusk of eve a bigh-ewoln stream, 
Therein he perish'd; other* do maintain 
That, loathing greatness, he conceal* himself 
In some lone care : Bat, a* I bear a heart 
True to king Ethwald and the public weal, 

I know of him no more. 

Sel. Thou liest! 

Eth. (pulling bock Sefred.) Peace, art thou 

Alloy, (pretending not to hear.) What said 
bravo Selred ? 

* Eth. A haity exclamation of no meaning. 
Alioy. I must away and bear the welcome 

tiding* 

Of your arrival to the royal ear. 

Eth. But stop, before thou go’at I fain 
■would know 

How far’d Elburga in the passing atorm ? 

, Where he* ahe refuge found ? 

Alioy. Within theao wall*; aho i* the queen 
of Mercia. 

Eth. 1 am indebted to thee. (Exit Alwy. 
SeL (storing with surprise upon Ethelbert) 
What dost thou think of this? Did we hear 
truly? 

To tlie usurper of her father's crown, 

* And if our fear* be true, hi* murd’rcr too! 

To him! O most unnatural! * 

Eth. Ay, mo it is. As ono who venture* 
forth 

After an earthquake's awful visitation, 

The country round in strange unwonted guise 
Beholds; here swelling height* and herby 
knolls, 

Where smok’d the cottage and the white 
flock* brows'd, 

Sunk into turbid pool*; there rifted rocks, 
With all their shaggy wood* upon their sides, 
In the low bosom of the flowery vale 
Resting uncouthly—even so doe* he. 

Who looks abroad after the storms of state, 
Strange changes see; unnatural and stAnge. 
Sd. It makes my spirit boil—the gentle 
Edward! 

So gently brave l 

Eth. Yes, there is cause of grief 
And indignation too: but Ethwald reigns, 
Howe'er he gain'd hi* height, and he possesses 
The qualities that suit his lofty station. 

With them I fear he has hi* passion* also, 
Hostile to public good: be it our part 
To use the influence we still retain 
O'er hi* ambitious mind for Mercia'* weal! 
This is our duty now. 

Sd. I'll take thy counsel, (to the Soldiers.) 
Follow, weary comrades. 

[Exeunt Etla and Scl. and their Followers, 
marching across the stage. 

Scene II.—a iotal apaithixt. 

&LBUROA, is Queen, discovered sitting on a 
chair or state, with Dwina, Ladies, and 
Owtczas of State attending. 

* Elb. We’ve waited* long: how goes the 
day? know at thou? 

91 


(to First Officer.) 
First. Ofi. As comes the light across this 
arched roof 
From those high window*, it should wear, 
me thinks, 

Upon noon day. 

Elb. and the procession to the royal ohapel 
Should at this hour begin. The Iting, per¬ 
chance, 

I* with affair* detain'd: go thou and see. 

[Exit First Officer. 
I am impatient now. (twice heard without.) 
What voice is that ? 

First SONG without. 

Hark! the cock crows, and the wind blows. 
Away, my love, away! 

Quick, d’on thy weeds and tell thy bead a. 
For soon it will be day. 

First. lad. ’Ti» sadly wild. 

Dwin. Tib sad but wond'rous aweet. 

Who may it be ? List, list! she sings again. 

Second SONG without. 


Where lay’st thou thy careless head T 
On the cold heath is my bed. 

Where the moor-cock shuts his wing, 

And the brown snake weaves his ring. 

Safe and fearless will I be, 

The coiled adder slings not me. 

Elb. (rising displeased from her seat.) 

Call those who wait without. What may this 
mean ? 

Enter an Attendant. 

Whose voico is that which in a day of joy 
Such plaintive music makes? 

Alien. Pardon, my royal dame! bo not 
offended! 

’Tis a poor maid bereaved of her mind. 

Rent are her robes, her scatter'd locks un¬ 
bound. 

Like one who long thro’ rugged ways hath 
stray'd, 

Beat with the eurly blast; but never yet, • 
Tho' all so sorely ahent, did 1 behold 
A fairer maid. She aims at no despite: 
She’s wild, hut gentle. 

Dwi. O hark again ! 

Third SONG without. 

• Once noon my cheek 
He aaia the roses grew, 

But now they’re wash’d away 
With the cold ev’ning dew. 

For I wander thro’ the night, 

When all but me take rest, 

And the moon’s soft beams fkll piteously 
Upon my troubled breast. 

___ (a pause.) 

* For this third Song, which is the only litera¬ 
ry assistance either in verse or prose that I have 
ever received, I am indebted to the pen of a 
friend. 
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Fourth SONG. 

Ah, maiden ! bear the biting amort, 

Nor thus thv loaa deplore j 
The Thane 1 ! daughter ham his heart, 

He will return no more. 

First Lad. 'Tie strangely melancholy. 

Dud. ’Tis like the mournful mounds which 
often times 

The midnight watcher, in bia lonely tower, 
Hears, with tho wailing blast moat sweetly 
mingled. 

Elb. (to Attendant.) Go thou and lead her 
hither. 

AUen. I will, great queen.—But here she 
comes unbidden. 

Enter Bertha with a wild unsettled air, and 
her hair scattered upon her shoulders. Tho 
Ladies gather about her with curiosity: 

First Latl. How fhir she is! 

Sec. had. Her eyes of lovely blue, 

Gentle bat restless. Dost thou see that 
glance ? (to Sec. Lad.) 

I fear to look upon her. 

Dwi. Fie, fie, upon it! press not near her 
thus: 

She seems offended: I will speak to her. 

(to Berth.) Sweet Lady, art thou sad ? 
(Bertha looks stedfasUy at her, then drops her 
haul umm her breast and makes no answer.) 
We would be kind to thee. 

(Berth, then looks mure gently on her, but is 
still silent.) 

First Ijod. Dost thou not speak, thou who 
const sing so well ? 

Dwi. Who taught thee those sweet notes? 
Berth. The night was dark : I met spirits 


Berth. (turning hastily upon her.) 

1 saw his banner streamwp-in the air, 

And I did follow it 

Elb. His banner in the air'. What is thy 
love? 

Berth, (looking fiercely at her.) 

They say he is a king. 

Elb. (smiling.) Poor maid! ’tis ever thus 
with such os she; 

They still believe themselves of some high 


state, 

And mimick greatness. 

Berth. Thou art a fair dame and a gay— 
but go; 

Take off thine oyes from me; I love thee not 
(Shrinks from Elburga, walking backwards 
and looking frowningly at her ; then beckon¬ 
ing to Dwina, she speaks in her ear.) 

They say a royal dame has won his faith, 
Stately and proud. But in a gloomy dream 
I heard it first, confused and terrible: 

And oft-times, since, the fiend of night re¬ 
peats it, 

As on my pressed breast he sits and groans. 
I'll not believe it. 

Dwi. What is thy name, sweet Lady ? 
Berth, (rubbing her hand across her fore¬ 
head as \f trying to recollect.) 

1 had a name that kind triends call’d me by j 
And with a blessing did the holy man 
Bestow it on me. But I’ve wander’d far 
Thro’ wood and wilds, and strangely on my 
head 


Tho 'numbing winds havo beat, and I have 

Be not offended with me- 

For, Lady, thou art gentle, and I fear thee. 

(bowing submissively to Dwina.) 


on my way: 

They sung me sweet songs, but they were sor¬ 
rowful. 

Dwi. Ah, woe is me ! and dost thou won¬ 
der, then, 

In tho dark night alone, no one to tend thee? 

Berth. When tho moon’s dork, 1 follow the 
night-bird's cry, 

Add it doth guide my way.—But he’ll return, 
So do they tell me, when s^pet violets blow 
And summer comes again. 

Dwi. Ami who is be ? 

Berth. List, and the winds will tell thee as 
they pass: » 

The stilly air will whisper it. But softl v, 
Tell it to none again. They must not know 
How stern he is, for he was gentle once. 

Dwi A cruel heart had he who could for¬ 
sake thee ! 

Ber. (putting her hand eagerly on Dwina’■ 
Hush, hush! wo’U not offend him. He is 

And mus? not be offended. 

EH. (coming near her.) What, say’at thou 

he is groat ? 

Rent are thy weeds and thin thy ruffled robe: 
Why didst thofl leave thy home thus unpro¬ 
tected? 


Enter Ethelbxrt. 

Eth. (to Dwina, after looking at Bertha.) 

What maid is that so haggard and so wild ? 

Dwi. A wand’ring maniac, but so fair and 
gentle 

Thou needs must speak to her. 

Eth. (going up to Berth.) Fair Lady, wilt 
thou suffer—gracious heaven ! 

What see I here ! the sweet and gentle Ber¬ 
tha ! 

Ah, hoe it come to this ? alas, aloe 1 

Sweet maiden, dost thou know me ? 

Berth, (after looking earnestly at him.) 

I know tnee well enough. They call thee 
mad; 

Thy wild and raving words oft made the ears 

Of holy men to tingle. 

Eth. She somewhat glances at the truth. 
Alas! 

I’ve seen her gay and blooming* as the rose, 

And cheerful, too, as song of early lark. 

I’ve seen her prattle on her nurse’s lap, 

innocent bud! and now I see her thus, (weeps.) 

Berth. Ah ! dost thou weep ? are they un¬ 
kind to thee ? (shaking her head.) 

Yes, yes! from out the herd, Uke a mark’d 
deer, 
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They drivetho poor di 
• of heav&U 


The storms 


Beat on him : gaping hinds stare at um , 

And no one stops to Did heav’n speed his war. 
Elk. (flourish of trumpets.) Sweet maid, 
retire. 

Berth. Nay, nay! I will not go: there be 
without 

Those who will frown upon me. 

Elh. (endeavouring to lead her of.) 

I pray thee be entreated! 

(Dwina takes hold of her also to lead her off, 
but she breaks from them furiously.) 

Berth. Ye shall not force mo! Wist ye, 
who lam? 

The whirlwind in its strength contends with 


And I o’ermaster it. 

Eth. Stand round her then, I pray yon, 
gentle ladies! 

The kins must not behold her. 

(the Lames gather round Bertha and conceal 
her.) 

Enter Ethwald, followed by Thanks and 
Attendants. 

Ethw. (after returning the obeisance of the 
assembly.) 

This gay and fair attendance on oar person 
And on oar queen, most honour'd loras and 
dames, 

We much regard; and could my heart ex- 

(lierthii hearing his voice shrieks out.) 
What cry is that? 

Dwi. Regard it not: it is a wand'ring 
maid. 

Distracted in her mind, who is in search, 

As she conceits it, of some faithless lover. 
She sings sweet songs of wildest harmony, 
And at the queen's command we led her in. 
Ethw. Seeking her lovo! distracted in her 
mind! 

Have any of my followers wrong’d her? 
Speak! ‘ 

If so it be, by righteous heaven I swear! 

The man, whoever he be, shall dearly rue it 
('Bertha shrieks again, and breaking through 
the crowd runs up to Ethwald. He starts 
back, and covers his eyes with one hand, 
whilst she, catching hold of the other, presses 
it ta her breast.) 

Berth. I've found thee now, and let the 
black fiend growl, 

I will not part with thee. I've followed thee 
Thro'crag and moor and wild. I’ve heard thy 
voice 

Sound from the dark hill's side, and follow'd 
the#. 

I've seen thee on the gath'ring twilight 
clouds, 

Aide with the stately spirits of the storm. 

But thoulook'dst sternly on me. * 

O be notangry! I will kneel to thee; 

.For tnou art glorious now, ss I am told, 

.And must have worship, (kneeling and bow- 
ing her head meekly to the ground.) 


Ethw (turning away.) O God! O God ! 
Where art thou, Elhclbert? 

Thou might’st have saved me this. 

(looking round and seeing that Ethelbcrt 
weeps, he also becomes softened and turns to 
Bertha with great emotion.) 

Berth. They say she's fair and glorious : woe 
ia me! 

I am but form’d as simple maidens are. 

But scorn mo not: 1 have a powerful spoil, 
A Druid gave it me, which on mine arm 
When once enclasp a, will make me fair as 
she} 

So thou wilt turn to me. 

Ethw. O Ethelbert! I pray thec pity wo! 
This sight doth move roc, e’en to agony. 
Remove her hence; but O deal gently with 
her! 

(Ethelbcrt, endeavours again to lead her of, 
and the Indies crowd uhout her. She is 
then carried out, and is heard to scream as 
they are carrying her.) 

Etkw. (ingreat disorder.) Come, conic a- 
wav ! wc do but Iinm*r here. 
(Elburga, who, since Ethwald a entering, has 
remained in the back ground, but agitated 
with passions, now advances angrily to him.) 
Ebb. So thou hast known this'maid ? 

Ethw. Fie ! speak not to me now. 

Elb. Away, away! 

Thou hast lodged softer ] hi unions in thy breast 
Than 1 have reckon’d on. 

Ethw. (shaking her off.) Fie ! turn thy face 
aside, and shade thine eyes! 

That no soft passion in thy bosom lives. 

Is thv opprobrium, woman, and thy shame. 
EUf. There are within my breast such 
thoughts, I trust, 

As suit my lofty state. 

Ethw. (aside, to Elb.) Go, heartless page¬ 
ant, go! 

Lead on thy senseless show, and move me 
not 

To do thee some despite. 

(aloud to the Ladies.) Move on, fair domes. 

(to Elb. who seems unwilling to go.) 
The king commands it. ('Exkont Elburga 
and Ladies. 

First Off. (to Ethw. who stands with his 
eyes fixed on the ground.) 

Please you, my Lord, but if you move not 
^ dso, 

The ceremony will, in sooth, appear 
As marr’d and cut in twain. 

Ethw. What say’st thou, marshal ? 

First Off. Please you, my Lord, to more t 
Ethw. Ay, thou say’at well: in the soul’s 
agony, 

A meaner man might turn aside and weep. 
(Exkdnt Ethw. with part of his train, ths 
others ranging themselves mi order to follow 
him. A great confusion and noise is then 
heard without, and a voice calling out 14 the. 
king is woundedThe crowd press hack 
again in disorder, tend presently re-enter 
Ethw. supported.) 

Off. My Lord, how is it with you ? 
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Ethw. I fear bat ill, my friend. Where is 
tlie man 

That gave me this fell stroke i 
First Ofi. I cannot tell: they hare sur¬ 
rounded him. 

Enter Second Officer. 

See. Offi. He is secured. 

Ethw. Is it a Mercian hand? 

Sec. Offi. It is, my Lord, but of no high 
degree. 

It is the frantic stroke of a poor groom, 

Who did his late Lord lore; and, for that crime, 
Last night, with wife and children weeping 
round him, 

Was by your soldiers turn’d into the cold, 
Houseless and bare. 

Etkto . Curse on their ruffian zeal! 
Torment him not, but let him die in peace. 
Would I might say—. I’m very faint, n 
friends: 

Support me hence, I pray you ! 

[Exkust Ethw. supported. 

SCENE III.- 1 ROYAL APARTMENT: AN 

OPEN DOOR IN FRONT, SHEWING AN IN¬ 
NER CHAMBER, IN WHICH IS DISCOV¬ 
ERED ETHWALD LYING UPON A COUCH, 
AND SURROUNDED WITH THE THANES 
AND OFFICERS OF HIS COURT, SELRBD 
•* AND ETHBLBBET STANDING ON EACH 
SIDE OF HIM. 

Set. (after Ethw. has said something to him 
in a low voice.) 

He is too much inclosed, and longs for air: 
Hell breathe more freely in the outer cham¬ 
ber; 

Let us remove him. 

(Huy ltft him in his couch, and bring him 
forward to the front of the stage.) 

First Ofj\. How are you now, my Lord ? 
Ethw. Somewhat exhausted; and albeit, 
good Thanes, 

I greatly am indebted to your love, 

For a short space I fain would be alono. 

First Qffi. Farewell! God send your high¬ 
ness rest! meantime 
We’ll pray for your recovery. 

Sec. Offi. Ana heaven will hear our prayers. 
(Omnes) Amen, amen! 

Ethw. Pray heaven to order all thinnfor 
the weal 

Of my good realm, and I shall be well pleased 
To live or die. Adieu ! [Exxost all but 
Ethw. Selred, and Ethelbert. After 
a pause , in which Ethw. seems agi- 

ffl/frf ditdi UTT fn «yy, 

My dearest Selred, think it not unkind, 

But go thou too. [Exit Selred. 

(Raising himself on the couch , and taking botk 
the hands of .Ethelbert, wh ich he presses in 
his , looking up in his face expressively for 
some time before he speaks.) 

I am op pr ess ’ a. To them, even in this state, 
I still must be a -king: to you, my friend, 

Lot me put off all seeming and constraint, 


And be a poor weak man. fa pkuse.) Thou 
'speakest not 

Thy free is sad and solemn. Well I see 
Thou look’st upon me as a dying wretch— 
There is no hope. 

Eth. Much will it profit thee 
To be prepar'd ss tho' there were no hope; 
For if thou liv’st thou’lt live a better man, 
And if thou diest, may heaven accept it of 
thee 1 

Etkw. O that it would! But, my good 
Ethelbcrt; 

To be thus seized m my high career, 

With all my views or glory op’ning round 


The Western state ev'n now invites mine 
arms. 

And half Northumberland, in little time, 

Had been to Mercia join'd. 

Eth. Nay, think not now, I pray thee, of 
these matters! 

They mix uncouthly with the pious thoughts 
That do become your state. 

Etkw. I know it well; 

But they do press so closely on my heart- 

O I did tliink to be remember'd long! 

Like those grand visitations of the earth, 
That on its alter'd free for ages leave 
The traces of their might. Alas, alas! 

I am a powerful, but a passing storm, 

That soon shall be forgotten! 

Eth. 1 do beseech thee think of better 
things! 

Ethw. Thou see’st I weep.—Before thee i 
may weep, (dropping his head upon 
his breast and groaning deeply.) 
Long have I toil'd ana stain'd my hands in 
blood 

To gain pre-eminence; and now, alas! 
Newly arrived at this towering height, 

With all my schemes of glory rip'ning round 
me, 

I dost mine eyes in darkness, and am nothing. 
Eth. What, nothing say’st thou ? 

Etkw. O no, Ethelbert T 
I look beyond this world, and look with dread 
Where all for me ia fearful and unknown. 
Death I have daily braved in fields of fight, 
And, when a boy, oft on the air-hung bough 
I've fearless troae, beneath me roaring far 
The deep awoln floods, with cv'ry emng step 
Instant destruction. Had I perish’d then— 
Would that I had, since it has come to this! 
(raising up his hands vehemently to heaven.) 
Eth. Be not so vehement: this will endan¬ 
ger 

The little chance thou still may'st have for 
life. 

The God wo fear is merciful. * 

Ethw. Ay, he is mercifUl; but may it reach— 
O listen to me !—Oswal I have murder'd, 
And Edward, brave and gentle—Ay, this bites 
With a fell tooth! I rifely have enthrall'd; 
Of all his rights deprived. The loving Bertha: 
Too well toon know’st what I have been to 
her— • 

Ah! thinkest thou a thousand robed priests 
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Can pray down mercy on a aonl so fool ? 

Etk. The inward sighs of humble penitenoe 
^Jlise to the ear of heav’n when pealed hymns 
Are Matter'd with the Bounds of common air; 
If I indeed may speak unto a king 
Of low humility. 

Ethw. Thy words bite keenly, friend. O 
king me not! 

Grant me but longer life, and thou shalt sec 
What brave amends I’ll make for past offences. 
Thou thinkest hardly of me; nevertheless, 
Rough as my warrior’s life has been, good 
thoughts 

Have sometimes harbour’d here. 

(putting his hand on his heart.) 

If I had lived, 

It was my full intent that, in my power, 

My people should have found prosperity : 

1 would have proved to them a gen’rous 
Lord. 

‘If I had lived-Ah! think’st thou,Ethel- 

bert, 

There is indeed no hope ? 

Eth. I may not flatter you. 

Ethw. (holding up his clasped hands.) 

Then heav'n have mercy on a guilty soul! 
Good Ethclbert, full well thou anow'st that I 
No coward am: from power of mortal thing 
I never shrank. () might I still contend 
With spear and helm, and shield and bran¬ 
dish'd blade! 

But I must go where spear and helm and 
shield 
Avail not: 

Where tho skill’d warriour cas'd in iron, 
stands 

Defenceless as the poor uncrusted worm. 
Some do conceit that disembodied spirits 
Have in them more capacity of woe 
Than flesh and blood maintain. I feel ap¬ 
pall’d: 

Yes, Thane of Sexford, I do say appall'd. 

For, ah! thou know’st not in how short a 
space 

The soul of man within him may be changed. 
Eth. I know it all too well. But bo more 
calm; 

Thou hast a task to do, and short perhaps 
May be the time allowed thee. True repent¬ 
ance 

With reparation of offences past 
Is ever yok'd. Declare it os thy will 
That Edward do succeed unto his rights: 
And for poor Bertha, she shall be my charge; 
l’U tend and cheer her in my quiet home. 
Ethto. Thou dost prevent my boon: heaven 
bless theo for it! 

I give thee power to do whate’er thou think’st 
I, living, should have done. Tie all I can. 
And gracious heaven accept it at my-hands ! 

Eth. Amen, my friend! I'll faithfully fulfil 
Th' important trust—Ha! how thy ^visage 
changes! 

Thy mind's exertion' has outrun thy strength. 
He feints away. Help! who attends vnth- 
. out? • 


t Enter'.S xlrxd with Attkrdasts. 

Support the king: whether a sadden faint 
Or death bo now upon him, trow I not, 

But quickly call the queen. 

Set. Alas, my brother! (assisting Eth. to 
raise Ethw.'s head.) 

Eth. Raise him gently, Sclred. 

For, if that life witnin him still remain, 

It may revive him. 

Sel. Ah! seo how changed he is! Alas, my 
brother! 

Pride of my father’s house, is this thy end ? 

Enter Elboroj, Nobles, Ac. 

Elh. Let mo approach unto my royal Lord. 
Good Ethelbcrt, thou long hast known thy 
king, 

Look’d he e'er thus before ? (looking on Ethw.) 
Eth. No, royal dame; and yet 'tis but a 
feint *, 

See, he revives again. 

Ethto. (opening his eyes.) Who are about 
me now ? 

Eth. The queen and nobles. 

Sel. And sclred, too, is here, my dearest 
Ethwald! 

Ethto. (hofditig out his hand to Sri.) 

Ay, noblo brother, thou wort ever kind. 
Faintness returns again; stand round, my 
friends, 

And bear my dying words. It is niy will 
That Ethelbcrt shall, after my decease, 

With the concurrence of the nation’s council, 
The kingdom settle as may best appear 
To his experienced wisdom, and retain, 

Until that settlement, the kingly power. 
Faintness returns again; I say no more. 

Art thou displeas'd, my Selred ? 

Sel. (kneeling and kissing his hand.) 

No. brother, let your dying will bereave mo 
Evu of my father’s lands, and with my sword 
I will maintain it. 

Ethto. Thou art a gen’roun brother; fere 
thee well! 

Elh. What, is the queen, indeed, so poor a 
thing 

In Mercia’s state, that she o’er-passed is, 
Unhonoar’d and unmention’d ? 

Ethto. (to Elb. waving his hand faintly.) 

Be at peace! 

Thou shalt have all things that become thy 
state. 

(To Attendants.) Lower my head, I pray you. 
First Offi. He faints again. 

Sec. 0%. He will not hold it long: 

The kingdom will be tom with dire conten¬ 
tions, 

And the Northumbrian soon will raise his 
head. 

Ethw. (raising himself eagerly with great 
vehemence.) 

Northumberland ! Oh I did purpose soon, 
With thrice five thousand or my chosen men, 
To've compass'd liis proud towers. 

Death, death! thou art at hand, and all is 
ended! 

(groans and falls back upon the couch.) 
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First Offi. This is a faint from which I fear, 
ware Thane*, 

He will awake no more. 

See. Offi. Say'st thou ? Go nearer and ob¬ 
serve the face. 

First Offi. If that mine eyea did erer death 
behold, 

This ia a dead man's visage. 

See. Offi. Let ua retire. My good Lord 
Ethelbert, 

You shall not find me backward in your aer- 
rice. 

First Offi. Nor me. 

Omnes. Nor any of us. 

Etk. I thank you, Thanes! 'Tis fit you 
should retire; 

But Selred andjmyself, and, of your number, 

Two chosen by yourselves, will watch the 
body. 

(to Dwina, mho supports Elburga, and stems 
southing her.) 


from which I fear,! 


Ay, gentle Dwina, soothe your foyal mistress, 
And lead her henoe. (riter looking steadfast- 
ly on the body.) 

Think ye, indeed, that death hath dealt his 
blow? 

First OffL Ah, yes, my Lord 1 that counte¬ 
nance is death. 

(Selred kneels by the body, and hides his head.) 

Etk. Then peace be to his spirit! 

A brave and daring soul is gone to rest 
Thus powerful death th’ ambitious man arrests, 
In midst of all his great and towering hopes. 
With heart high awoln; as the omnipotent 
frost 

8eises the rough enchafed northern deep, 
And all its mighty billows, bear’d aloft, 
Boldly commixing with the clouds of heaven, 
Are ax’d to rage no more. 

(The Curtain drops.) 
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PART SECOND. 


PERSONS OF THE DRAMA. 
MEN: 

• 

Ethwald. 

Ethbijmt. 

Sbi.rbo. 

Edward. 

Alwy. 

Herkulf. 

Hexulf. 

Oioar. 

Thanes, Soldiers, &c. Slc. 
WOMEN: 

Elbouqa. 

Dwina. 

Ladies, Attendants, &c. &c. 


ACT I. 

Scene I.— a gloomy apartment in 

AN OLD BAZON CABTLE, WITH SMALL 
ORATED WINDOWS VERY HIGH FROM 
THE GROUND. EDWARD IS DISCOV¬ 
ERED SITTING BY A TABLE, AND 
TRACING FIGURES WITH CHALZ UPON 
IT, WHICH HE FREQUENTLY RUBS OUT 

again; at last, throwing away 

THE CHALK, HE FIXES HIS EYE S # UP¬ 
ON THE GROUND, AND CONTINUES 
FOR SOME TIME IN A MELANCHOLY 
POSTURE. 


Who fans the prisoner's lean and fever'd check 
As kindle as the monarch's wreathed brows 
But the free piteous wind ? 

I will not havo it stopp'd. 

Keep. My Lord, the winter now creeps on 
apace: 

Hoar frost this morning, on our shelter’d fields 
Lay thick, and glanced to the up-risen sun, 
Which scarce had cower to melt it. 

Ed. Glanced to tn' up-risen son! Ay, such 
fair moms, 

When ev’ry bush doth put its glory on, 

Like to a gemmed bride! your rustics, now, 
And early ninds, will set tlieir clouted feet 
Thro’ silver webs, so bright and finely wrought 
As royal dames ne’er fashion'd, yet plod on 
Their careless way, unheeding. 

Alas, how many glorious things there be 
To look upon! Wear not the forests, now, 
Their latent coat of richly varied dyes ? 

Keep. Yes, good my Lord, the cold chill 
year advancer, 

Therefore, 1 pray you, let me close that wall. 
Ed. I tell thee no, man; if the north air 
bites, 

Bring me a cloak.—Where is thv dog to-day ? 
Keep. Indeed, I wonder that nc came not 
with me 
As he is wont 

Ed. Bring him, I pray thee, when thou 
com’it again. 

He wags his tail and looks up to my face 
With the assured kindliness of one 
Who has not injur'd me. How goes your 
sport ? 

Keep. Nobly, my Lord; and much it plea¬ 
ses me 


Eaters to him tho Keeper, carrying something 

in his hand. 

Edward. What brings thee now ? it surely 
cannot be 

The time of food: my prison hours are wont 

To fly more heavily. 

Keep. It is not rood: 1 bring wherewith, 
my Lord, 

To stop a rent in these old walls, that ofl 

Hath griev'd me, when I’ve thought of you 
o'nights j 

Thro' it the cold wind viaits you. 

Ed. And let itenter! it shall not be stopp'd. 

Who visits me besides the winds of heaven? 

Who mourns with me but the sad sighing 
wind? 

Who bpngeth to mine ear the mimiok'd tones 

Of voices once bolov’d and sounds long past 

But the light-wing'd afid many voioed wind ? 


To see your mind again so sooth'd and cmlrfi. 
Ed. 1 thank thee: know’st thou not tiiat 
man is form'd 

For varied states; to top tho throne of power, 
Or in a toad’s hole squat, shut from the light ? 
He can bear all things; yet, if thou hast 
grace, 

Lead me for once into the open air, 

To sec the woods, and fields, and country 
round 

In the fair light of heaven. 

Keep. I must not doit; I am sworn to this; 
But all indulgence, suited to this state 
Of close confinement, gladly will I grant. 

Ed. A faithful servant to a wicked lord, 
Whoe'er he be, art thou. Is Oswal dead ? 

Or does some powerful Thane his power 
USUrp ? (• JHMCJfl.) 

Thou wilt not answer me. (• keurd 

_. m a 
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Keep. Ha! who is at the gato that sounds 
so boldly? 

I'll mount this tower and see. (Exit hastily, 
and Edward takes his seat again as 
bifort.) 

Keep, (without, ca ll in g down from the Tow¬ 
er.) 

It is a company of armed men, 

Bearing a royal ensign. 

Ed. (starting from his seat.) Then let me 
rise ana brace my spirits up! 

They bring me death or freedom ! 

Re-enter Keeper from the Tower. 

(eagerly to him.) What think’st thou of it? 

Keep. I'll to the gate, and meet them in¬ 
stantly. 

(Exit, crossing over the stage hastily.) 

Ed. (alone.) An it be death, they’ll do it 
speedily, 

And there ■ the end of all. Ah, liberty ! 

An it be thou, enlarger of man’s self!— 

My heart doth strangely beat as tho* it were. 

I hear their steps already: they come quickly: 

Ah ! how step they who joyful tidings bear ! 

Keep, (calling without to Edw. before they 
enter. 

My Lord, my Lord! vou'ro a free man again ! 

Ed. Am I ? great God of heaven, how good 
thou art! 


Enter two Thanes, conducted by the Keeper. 

Ed. (accosting them.) Brave men, yc come 
upon a blessed errand, 

And let me bless you. 

First Th. With loy unto ourselves we bring, 
my Lora, 

Your full enlargement from the highest power 
That Mercia now obeys. 

Ed. Not from King Oswal ? 

Sec. Th. No, most noble Ethling: 

From the Lord Regent Ethelbert we come. 
Ed. Mine uncle, then, i* dead. 

Sec. Th. E'en so, my Lord. 

Ed. Ah ! good and gentle, and to me most 
kina! (weeps, hiding his face.) 

Died he peacefully? 

First Th. He is at peao* 

Ed. Yo ore reserv'd with me. 

But ye are wise, perhaps; time will declare it 
Give me your hands; ye are ray loving friends. 
And you, my good guardian of this castle, too, 
You nave not been to me a surly keeper. 
(taking the Thanes warmly by the hand, and 
afterwards the Keeper.) 

(A second horn sounds without very loud.) 
First Th. Ha! at our heels another mes¬ 
senger 

Bo quickly sent. Exit Keep. 

See. Th. What may this mean ? 

Ed. Nay, wait not for him here. 

Let us go forth from these inclosing walls, 
And meet him in tho light and open day. 
First 7%. *Tis one, I hope, sent to confirm 
otxr errand: 

How came he on so quickly ? 


Ed. Thou hopest, Thane ? Ok^Tihen thou 
doubtest too. (patera and looks earn- 
* estly in their faces.) 


Enter Onoah conducted by the Keeper. 

First 7%. (to Ongar J Thine errand ? 

Ongar. That thou shalt know, and the 
authority 

Which warrants it. You here are come, 
grave Thanes, 

Upon the word of a scarce-named regent, 

To set this pris'ncr free; but 1 am come 

With the sign'd will of Ethwald to forbid It; 

And here 1 do retain him. (laying hold of 
Edw.) 

First Th. Loose thy unhallowed grasp, 
thou base deceiver! 

Nor face us out with a most wicked tale. 

We left the king at his extremity. 

And long ere this he must have breath'd hi# 

Ongar. Art thou in a league with death to 
know so well 

When he perforce must come to sick men’s 
beds ? 

King Ethwald lives, and will live longer too 

Than traitors wish for. Look upon these 
order*: 


Knowest thou not his sign? (shewing his 
warrant.) 

(Both Thanes after reading it.) ’Tis 
wonderful! 

Ongar. Is it so wonderful 
A wounded man, fainting with loss of blood 
And rack’d with pain, should seem so near 
his end, 

And yet recover ? 

See. Th. Ethwald then lives ? 

Ongar. Ay, and long live the king I 

Ed. What words are these ? 

I am os one who, in a misty dream, 

Listens to things wild and fantastical, 

Which no congruity nor kindred bear 
To preconceived impressions. 

King Ethwald, said ye ? and is Ethwald king ? 

First 7%. He did succeed your uncle. 

Ed. And by his orders am I here detain'd ? 

First Th. Even so, my Lord. 

Ed. It cannot be. (turning to Sec. Th.) 
Thou say’st not so, good Thane ? 

Sec. Th. I do believe it. 

Ed. Nay, nay ; yo arc deceiv’d, (turning 
to Ongar.) 

What says't thou ? 

Was I by Ethwald’s orders here imprison'd ? 

Ongar. Yes, yes; who else had power or 
will to do it? 

Ed. (holding his clasp'd hands.) Then hope, 
farewell! 

My gleam is dark; my rest is in the dust! 

O that an enemy had done this wrong ! 

But Ethwald, thou who to my heart wert 
press'd 

As dearest brother never was by him 
Who shar’d his mother’s breast! Thou in 
whose fame 

I gloried—I who spoke not of my own !— 
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Jeyer join'd with an ungrudging 
Yea, auoh true kindred reeling box 
E’en at his praise I wept 1 pray 


When shouttagcrowds proclaim'd thy hon- 
• our’dnfcme, m 

_ heart: 

_ bore 1 to him, 
wept I pray you, sin! 
(bursting into tears.) this hath otercome me. 
Ongar. (to Thanes.) Why do you tarry 
here ? You’re seen my warrant 
Depart with me, and leave the prisoner. 

Pint Th. What, shall we leare him in this 
piteous state, 

Lone ana uncomforted ? 

Ongar. It must be so; there is no time to 
lose. 

Come, follow me; my men are at the gate. 
(Am they an all about to depart, Edward, start¬ 
ing furiously forward to the door,fiat upon 
Ongar, and seizes him by the throat. 

Ed. What! leare me here, fiend! Am I 
not a man, 

Created free to breathe tho circling air 
And range the boundless earth as thy base 
self, t 

Or thy more treach'roos lord ? thou tyrant's 
stave! 

(As he struggles with him , Ongar calls loudly . 
and immediately the apartment is JUled with 
armed men, teho separate them.) 

Ongar. (to his Followers.) Remove tliat 
madman to the inner chamber. 
Keeper, attend your duty, (to the Thanes.) 
Follow me. 

[Exeunt Ongar and Thanes, &c. 
Keep, (to Edw. as some remaining armed 
men are leading him of by the opposite side.) 
Alas ! alas! my Lord, to see you Ums, 

In closer bondage! Pray! good soldiers, pray! 
Let him in this apartment still remain: 

He'll be secure; i’ll pledge my life- 

Ed. No, no 1 

Let them enchain me in a pitchy gulph! 
'Twere better than this den of weariness 
Which my soul loathes. What care ^now 
for ease ? 

[Exeunt Ed. led off by the men 

SCBNE II. -AN'APARTMENT I If THE ROY¬ 

AL CASTLE. 

Enter Ethelbeet meeting with Sklred, who 
enters at the same time from a door at the 
bottom of the stage. 

Eth. How did’st thou leave the king? 

Sel. Recov’ring strength with ev’ry passing 
hour. 

His spirits too, that were so weak and gloomy, 
From frequent fainting and the loss of blood, 
Now buoyant rise, ana much assist the cure 
Which all re^hrd as wonderful. 

Eth. It has deceiv’d us, yet I’ve heard of 
such. 

. Sel. Thou lookest sadly on it: how is this ? 
With little cost of thought I could explain 
In any man but thee that cloudy brow; 

But well I know thou didst not prise the 
power • 

With which thou wert invested. 


Eth. Sel red, this hasty gloom will prove 
too short 

To work in Ethwald’s mind the change we 
look'd for. 

And vet he promis'd well. 

Set. Av, and will well perform; mistrust 
mm not. 

I must confess, nature has form'd his mind 
Too restless and aspiring; and of late, 

Having such mighty objects iu his grasp, 

He has too reckless been of others’ rights. 
But. now that all is gain'd, mistrust him not: 
He'll prove a noble king; a good one too. 

Eth. Thou art his brother. 

Sel. And thou his friend. 

Eth. I stand reprov'd before thee. 

A friend, indeed, should gentler thoughts 
maintain, 

And so 1 will endeavour. 

Sel. Give me thy valiant hand; full well 1 
know 

The heart which it pertains to. 

Eth. I hear him, now, within his cliainber 
stir. 

Sel. Thou'lt move him best alone. God 
speed thy zeal! 

I'll stand by tliee the while and mark his eye. 
(Eth. remains on the front qf the stage whilst 
Ethwald inters behind him from the door at 
the bottom of the stage , leaning upon an at¬ 
tendant. 

Ethic, (to Sel. as he goes up to EUi.) 

How, Ethelbcrt, oar friend, so deep in 
thought ? 

(To the Attendant.) l^avo me awhile, me- 
thinks u brother's arm 

Will be a kindlier staff. (Exit Attendant, and 
he leans upon Sel.) 

How, Kthelbert, my friend! 

What vision from the nether world of sprites 
Now rises to thino eyes, thus on the ground 
So fix'd and sternly bent ? 

Eth. Pardon, my Lord! my mind should 
now bo turn’d 

To cheerful thoughts, seeing you thus restor'd. 
How fares it with you ? 

Ethic. E'en us with one, on a rude moun¬ 
tain's side, 

Who suddenly in seeming gloom inclosed 
Of drizly ni^ht, athwart the wearing mist 
Sees tho veil'd sun break forth in heaven's 
wide arch, 

And showing still & lengthen'd day before 
him. 

As with a traveler in a gloomy path, 

Whose close o’er-ahaded end did scare his 
fancy 

With forms of hidden ill; who, wending on 
With fearful steps, before his eyes beholds 
I' th sudden burst a fair and wide expanse 
Of open country, rich in promis'd good. 

As one o'erwhclmed in the battle's shock, 
Who, all oppress’d and number’d with the 
slain, 

Smother'd and lost, with sudden impulse 
strengthen'd, 
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Shakes the foul load of dead men from his 
back, 

And finds himself again standing erect, 

Unmaim’d and vigorous. As one who stood— 
But it may tire thee ; with such ample scope 
To tell indeed how it doth fare with me. 

Eth. You truly are from a dork gloom re¬ 
stor’d 

To cheerful day j and, if the passing shade 
Has well impress’d your mind, there lies be¬ 
fore you 

A prospect fair indeed. Ay, fairer far 
Than that the gloom obscured. 

Ethw. How sayest thou ? 

Eth. Did not that seeming cloud of death 
obscure 

To your keen forecast eye tumultuous scenes 
Of war and strife, and conquest yet to come, 
Bought with your people's blood ? but now, 
my Ethwald, 

Your chasten’d mind, so rich in good resolves, 
Hath stretch’d before it, future prospect fair, 
Such as a God might pleoac. 

Ethw. How so, good Ethelbort? 

Eth. And dost thou not perceive ? O see be¬ 
fore thee 

Thy native land, freed from the ills of war 
Ana hard oppressive power, a land of peace! 
Where yellow fields unspoll’d, and pastures 


My people’s weal, and will empkJf the power 
Heaven, trusts me with, farthat important, 
end. 

But were it not ignoble to confine 
In narrow bounds tho blessed power of bless- 

Lest, for settle space, the face of war 
Should frown upon us ? He who will not give 
Some portion or his ease, his blood, his wealth, 
For others’ good, is a poor frozen churl. 

Eth. Well, then again a simple warriourbe, 
And thine own ea bo, and blood, and treasure 
give: 

But whilst thou art a king, and would’st be¬ 
stow 

On people not thine own the blessed gill 
Of gentle rule, earn’d by the public force 
Of thine own subjects, thou dost give away 
That o’er the which thou hast no right. 
Frown not: 

I will assert it, crown’d and royal Lord, 

Tho’ to your ears full rude the sound may be. 
Ethw. Chafd Thane, be more restrain’d. 
Thou knowest well, 

That, as a warlike chieftain, never yet 
The meanest of my soldiers grasp’d his spear 
To follow me constrain’d; and as a King, 
Think’st thou I’ll be less noble ? 

Sd. Indeed, good Ethelbcrt, thou art too 


green, 

Mottled with herds and flocks, who crop se¬ 
cure 

Their native herbage, nor have ever known 
A stranger’s stall,smile gladly. 

See, tliro’ its tufted alleys to heaven’s roof 
The curling smoko of quiet dwellings rise; 
Whoso humble masters, with forgotten spear 
Hung on the webbed wall, and cheerful lace 
In harvest fields embrown’d, do gaily talk 
Over their ev’ning meal, and bless king Eth¬ 
wald, 

The valiant yet the peaceful, whose wise rule, 
Firm and rever’d, has brought them better days 
Than e’er their fathers knew. 

Ethw. A scene, indeed, fair and desirable ; 
But ah, how much confin'd! Were it not work, 
A God befitting, with exerted strength, 

By one great effort to enlargo its bounds, 

And spread the blessing wide ? 

Eth. (starting back from him.) + 

Ha! there it is! that serpent bites thee still! 
O spurn it, strangle it! let it rise no more ! 
Sd. (laying his hand affectionately on Kth- 
wald’s breast .) 

My dearest brother, let not such wild thoughts 
Again possess your inind ! 

Ethw. Go to! go to! (to Bel.) But, Ethel- 
bert, thou’rt mad. ((snusv angrily 
to Eth.) 

Eth. Not mad, my royal friend, but some¬ 
thing griev r d 

To see your restless mind still bent on that 
Which will to you no real glory bring, 

And to your hapless people many woes. 
Ethw. Thou greatly errest from my mean¬ 
ing, friend. 

As truly as thysejf 1 do regard 


warm; 


Thou dealest hardly with him. 

Eth. I know, tho* peace dilates the heart of 


man. 


And mokes his stores increase; his count’- 
nance smile, 

He is by nature form'd, like savage beasts, 

To take delight in war. 

’Tis a strong passion in his bosom lodged, 

For ends most wise, curb’d and restrain’d t a 
be; 

And they who for their own designs do take 
Advantage of his nature, set, in truth, 

Likq cruel hinds who spirit the poor cook 
To rend and tear his fellow. 

O thou! whom 1 so often in my arms, 

A bold and gen’rous boy have fondly press’d. 
And now do proudly call my sov’reign lord, 
Be not a cruel master ! O be gentle ! 

Spare Mercian blood ! Goodness and power 
do make 

Most meet companions. The great Lord of 

Before whose awful presence, short-while 
since, 

Thou dids’t expect to stand, almighty is, 

Also most merciful: 

And the blcss’d Being he to earth did send 
To teach our soften’d hearts to call him Fa- 
ther, € 

Most meekly did confide his heavenly power 
Unto the task assign’d him. Think of tJhis. 

O! dost thou listen to me ? 

Ethw. (mooed and softened.) 

Ye«, good Ethelhert. 

Be thou more calm: we will consider of it. 
We should desire our people’s good, and peace 
Makes them to flourish. We confess all this; 
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Bat circumstance aft takes away the power 
Of acting on itSBtill oar Western neighbour* 
* .Are turbulent and bold; and, for theWj 
*Tho’ somewhat humbled, they again may nee 
And force ue to the field. 

Sel. No, fear it not! they ore inclin'd to 

Tidings , sent by a trusty mes¬ 

senger, 

Who from Caernarvon is with wond'roua 
speed 

But just arriv’d: their valiant prince is dead. 
A sudden death has snatch'd him in his prime 
And a weak infant, under tutorage 
Of three contending chiefs of little weight, 
Now rules the state, whom, thou may'at well 
perceive, 

Can give thee no disturbance. 

Ethic, (eagerlyi loith hie eyes lightening up, 
and his whole frame agitated .) 

A trusty messenger has told thee this l 
O send him to me quickly! still fair fortune 
Offers her favours freely. Send him quickly ! 
Ere yet aware of my returning health, 

Five thousand men might without risk be led 
E'en to their castle wails. 

Eth. What, mean’at thou thin ? 

Uproiw'd again unto this dcv'lish pitch ? 

Oh, it is horrid! 

Ethw. (in great heat.) Ho restrained, Thane. 
Eth. Be thou restrained, king. See how thou 
art, 

Thus feebly tott’ring on thoec wasted limbs ! 
And would nt thou spoil the weak ? (observing 
Ethw. who staggers from being agv 
toted beyond his strength.) 

Ethw. (pushing away Selrcd who supports 
him.) 

I do not want thine aid : I’m well and vig’mus: 
My heart beats strongly,and my blood is worm; 
Tho’ there are those who spy my weakness 
out 

To shackle me withal. Ho, thou without! 

Enter his Attendant, and Ethw. taking hold 
of him walks across tho stage; then turning 
about to Sel. and Eth. 

Brother, send (prickly for your trusty mes¬ 
senger; 

And so good day. Good morning, Tliane of 
Bexford. (looking sternly to Ethel* 
bert.) 

Eth. Good morning, Mercia’s king. 
[Euukt by opposite sides, frowningly. 

Scene III. —a grand apartment with 

A CHAIR OF 8TATE. 

Enter Hkxulp and Alwt, engaged in close con- 
• venation. 

Mwy. (continuing to speak.) Distrust St 
not; 

The very honours and high exaltation 
Of Etheibert, that did your zealous ire* 

So much provoke, are now the very tools 
With Vhioh we’ll work his ruin. 

Hex. But still proceed with caution; gain 
the queen ; • 


For she, from ev’ry hue of circumstance, 
Must be his enemy. 

Mwy. I have done that already. 

By counterfeiting Ethwald’s signature 
Whilst in that still and deathlike state he lay. 
To hinder Ethelbert’s rash treach’roua haste 
From setting Edward free, 1 have done that 
For which, tho 1 Ethwald thuka me, I must 
needs 

On bended knee, for courtly pardon sue. 

The queen I have address’d with humble suit 
My cause to plead with her great Lord, and 
she 

Her most magnificent and high protection 
Be of our party, e'en if on her mind 
No other motive press’d. 

Hex. I doubt it not, and yet I fear her 
spirit, 

Proud ana aspiring, will desire to rule 
More than befits our purpose. 

Ahoy. Fear it not. 

It is the shew and worship of high state 
That she delights in more than real power: 
She has more joy in stretching forth her hand 
And saying, 44 1 command," than, in good 
truth. 

Seeing her will obey’d. 

Enter Queen with Dwjna and Attendants. 


Ilex. Saiut Alban bless you, high and royal 
dame! 

We are not here, in an intruding spirit, 
Before your royal presence. 

Qu. 1 thank you, good lord bishop, with 
your friend, 

And notliing doubt of your respect and duty. 

Atwy. Thanhs, gracious queen ! This good 
and holy man 

Thus far supports me in your royal favour, 
Which is the only rock tnat I would cling to, 
Willing to give me friendly countenance. 

Q* Y ou have dono well, good Alwy, and 
have need 

Of thanks more than of pardon; nevertheless. 
If any trouble light on thee for this, 

A royal hand shall be stretch’d forth to save 
you, 

Whom none in Mercia, whosoe'er tliey be, 
Will venture to oppose. I will protect thee, 
And have already much inclin’d the king 
To favour thee. 


Alwy. (kneeling and kissing her hand.) 
Receive ray humble thanks, most honour’d 
queen! 

Mv conscience tells me I have merited. 

Of you and of the king, no stem rebuke; 
But that dark cunning Thane has many wiles 
To warp men’s minds e’en from their proper 
good. 

Ho has attempted, or report speaks falsely, 


To lure king Ethwald to resign fc 
What may he not attempt! it 


his crown. 


shrink ! 


attempt! it makes me 


He trusts his treasons to no mortal men: 


iends meet him in his hall at dead of night, 
And are his counsellors. 

Queen, (holding up her howls.) 
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Protect ni, heaven ! 

Hex. Saint Alban will protect you, gracious 
queen. 

Trust me, his lore for pious Oswal's daughter 
Will guard you in the hour of danger. Hark P 
The king approaches, (flourish of trumpets.) 

Qu. Yes, at this hour he will receive in 
state 

The bold address of those seditious Thanes, 
Clam’ring for peace, when fair occasion 
smiles, 

And beckons him to arm and follow her. 

Hex. We know it well; of whom Thane 
Ethelbert, 

In secret is the chief, although young Hereulf 
By him is tutor'd in the spokesman s office. 

Enter Ethwald, attended by many Thanks, 
and Officers of the Court, dtc. 

Qu. (presenting Alwy to Ethw.) My Lord, 
a humble culprit at your feet, 
Supported by my favour, craves forgiveness. 

(Alwy kneels , and Ethw. raises him gra¬ 
ciously.) 

Ethw. I grant his suit, supported by the 
favour 

Of that warm sense I wear within my breast 
Of his well meaning zeal, (looking contempt - 

uously at the Queen, who turns haughtily 


Thou hast my leave. 1 gavejhee no com¬ 
mand 0 '' , 

To join thy presence to this stem solemnity. 
Soft female grace adorns the festive hall, 

And sheds a brighter lustre on high days 
Of pageant state ; bnt in an hour like this, 
Destin'd for gravest audience, 'tis unmeet. 

Qu. What, is the queen an empty bauble, 
then, 

To gild thy state withal ? 

Ethw. The queens of Mercia, first of Mer¬ 
cian dames, 

Still fair example give of meek obedience 
To their good Lords. This is their privilege. 

« • . • • i _ * v 


But wherefore, Alwy, 

Didst thou not boldly come to me at first 
And tell thy fault ? Might not thy former 
services 

Out-balance well a greater crime than this ? 
Alwy. 1 so, indeed, had done, but a shrewd 
Thane, 

Of mind revengeful and most penetrating, 
Teaches us caution in whate'er regards 
His dealings with the state. I fear the man. 
Ethw. And wherefore dost thou fear him.** 
Alwy. (mysteriously.) lie has & cloudy brow, 
a stubborn gait; 

His dark soulisshut up from mortal man, 
And deeply broods upon its own conceits 
Of right and wrong. 

Hex. He has a soul black with foul atheism 
And heresies abominable. Nay, 

He has a tongue of such persuasive art 
That all men listen to him . ^ 

Qu. (eagerly.) More than men : 

Dark spinta meet him at the midnight hour, 
And horrid converse hold. 

Ethw. No more, I pray you! Ethelbert*I 
know. 

Qac. Indeed, indeed, my Lord, you know 
him not l 

Ethw. Be silent, wife, (turning to Hex. and 

My tried and faithful Alwy, 

And pious Hexulf, in my private closet 
We further will discourse on things of mo¬ 
ment, 

At more convenient time. 

The leagued Thanes advance. Retire, El- 
tiurga: 


Unto the royal offspring of a king. (Exit 
Queen, frowning angrily , and followed by 
Dwina and Attendants.) 

(The Thanes, who entered with Ethwald, and 
during his conversation with Alwy, dec. had 
retired to the bottom of the stage, now come 
forward.) 

Ethw. Now wait we for those grave and 
sluggiah chiefs, 

Who would this kingdom, fam'd for warlike 
Thanos, 

Change into mere provision-land to feed 
A dull unwarlike race. 

Alwy. Ay, and our castles, 

Whose lofty walls are darken'd with the 
spoils 

Of glorious war, to barns and pinning folds. 
Where our brave hands, instead of sword and 


The pruning knife and shepherd’s staff must 

Hex. *Bue; sinking you, in snch base toils 
unikill'd, 

Beneath the wiser carl. This is their wish. 

But hpaven and our good saint will bring to 
* nought 

Their wicked machinations. 

Entxh an Officer of the Castle. 

Off. Th' assembled Thanes, my Lord, at¬ 
tend without. 

Ethw. Well, let them enter. [Exit Off. 

Our stool beneath us will not shake, I trust, 

Being so fenced round, (taking his seat and 
bowing courteously wUh a smiling 
countenance to the Chiefs, who 
range themselves near him.) 

Enter several Tranks with HxaKOLr at their 
head, and presently after followed by Kthxl- 

BKRT* 

Her. (stretching out his hand t oitk respectful 
' dignity.) Our king and sire, in true and 
humble duty 

We come before you, earnestly entreating 

Your royal ear to our united voice. 

Ethw. Mine ear is ever open to the voice 

Of faithful duty. '* 

Her. We axe all men who, in th' embattled 
field, 
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Hare by yo\^tide tho front of danger brav- 

. With greater lack of prudence thah of dar¬ 

ing; 

And have opposed our rough and scarred 
breasts 

To the fell push of war, with liberality 
Not yielding to the bravest of your Thanes, 
The sons of warlike sires. But we are men 
Who, in our cheerfiil halls, have also been 
Lords of tho daily feast; where, round our 
boards. 

Tho hoary headed warriour, from the toil 
• Of arms releas'd, with the cheer'd stranger 
smiled: 

Who in tho humble dwellings of our hinds, 
Have seen a numerous and hardy race. 
Eating the bread of labour cheerfully, 

Dealt to them with no hard nor churlish 
hand. 

We, therefore, stand with graceful boldness 
forth, 

The advocates of those who wish for peace. 
Worn with our rude and long continued 


Our native land wears now the altered face 
Of an uncultur'd wild. To her fair fields, 
With weeds and thriftless docks now shag¬ 
ged o'er, 

The agea grands ire, bent and past his toil, 
Who in the sunny nook had plac’d his seat 
And thought to toil no more, leads joyless 
forth 

His widow’d daughters and their orphan 
train, 

The master of a silent, cheerless band. 

The half-grown stripling, urged before his 
time 

To manhood’s labour, steps, with feeble limbs 
And sallow cheek, around his unroof'd cot. 
The mother on her last remaining son 
With fearful bodings looks. The cheerful 
sound 

Of whistling ploughmen, and the reaper's 
song, 

And the flairs lusty stroke is heard no more. 
The youth and manhood of our land are laid 
In thie cold earth, and shall we think of war ? 
O valiant Ethwald ! listen to the calls 
Of gentle pity, in tho brave most graceful, 
Nor, for the lust of more extended sway, 

Shed the last blood of Mercia. War is hon¬ 
ourable 

In those who do their native rights maintain; 
In those whose swords an iron barrier are 
Between the lawless spoiler and the weak: 
But ii in those who draw th* offensive blade 
For added power or gain, sordid and despica¬ 
ble* 


Aa meanest office of the worldly chorl. 

Ethw. Chiefs and assembled Thanes, I 
much commend 

The love you bear unto your native land. 
Shame to the son nurs’d on her gen'rous 
1 breast 

Who loves her not! *nd be assur'd that I, 
Her reared child, her soldier and her king, 


In true and warm affection yield to none 
Of all who have upon her turfy lap 
Thus infant gambol held. To you her weal 
Is gain and pleasure; glory 'tis to me. 

To you her misery is loss and sorrow; 

To me disgrace and shame. Of this be sat¬ 
isfied; 

I feel her sacred claims, which these high 
ensigns 

Have fastened on mo, and I will ftilfil them: 
But for the course and manner of perform¬ 
ance, 

Be that unto the royal wisdom led, 
Strengthen’d by those appointed by tho stale 
To aid and counsel it. Yc have our leave, 
With all respect and iavour to retire. 

Her. We will retire, king Ethwald, as be¬ 
comes 

Free, independent Thanes, who do of right 
Approach or quit at will the royal presence, 
And lacking no permission. 

Micy. What, all so valiant in this princely 
hall, 

Ye who would shrink from the fair field of 
war, 

Where soldiers should be bold ? 

Her. ([laying hit hand on his sword.) 

Thou ly'st, mean boastful hireling of thy 
Lord, 

And shalt be punish’d for it. 

First Th. (of Kthwald's side.) 

And dor’stthou threaten, mouth of bold sedi¬ 
tion? 

Wo will maintain his words. (Draws his 
sword , and nil the Tlmnc* on the 
King's side do the same. Hereulfajtd 
the Thanes of his side also draw 
their swords.) 

First Th. (of Hereulf s side.) 

Come on, base trockera of your country’s 
blood. 

First Th. (of Ethwald's title.) 

Have at ye, rebel cowards 1 

Ethic, (rising from his seat, and standing 
between the two parties in a command¬ 
ing posture.) 

I do command you: peace and silence, chiefs! 
He who with word or threat’ning gesture 
dares 

The presence of his king again outrage, 

I put without the covert or the low, 

And on the instant punish, (then all put up 
their swords , and Ethwald, after look¬ 
ing round him for some moments with 
commanding sternness, walks off 
majestically, followed by his Thanes.) 
Ethdbert. (casting up his cuts to heaven as 
he turns to follow Hereulf and his 

Ah, Mercia^Sdcrcia! on red fields of carnage 
Bleed thy remaining sons, and carrion birds 
Tear the cold limbs that snould have turn'd 
thy soil. [Exxoht the two different parties 
by opposite sides. 
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Scene I. a small cavern in which 

18 DISCOVERED A WIZARD, SITTING BT 
A FIRE OF EMBERS, BAK1NO HIS SCAN¬ 
TY MEAL OV PARCHED CORN, AND 
COUNTING OUT SOME MONET, FROM A 
BAG; A BOOK AND OTHER THINGS BE¬ 
LONGING TO HIS ART ARE STREWED 
NEAR HIM ON THE GROUND. 

IViz. (alone.) Thanks to the restless soul 
of MoIIo'b son! 

Well thrives my trade. Here, the last hoard¬ 
ed coin 

Of the spare widow, trembling for the fate 
Of her remaining son, and the jewel 
Of fearful maid, who steals by fall of eve, 
With muffled face, to learn her warriour’s 
doom, 

Lie in strange fellowship; so doth misfortune 
Make strange acquaintance meet. 

Enter a Scout. 

Brother, thou com’rt in haste; what news, I 


Scout, rut up thy book, and bag, and wiz¬ 
ard's wand, 

This is no lime for witchery and wiles, 

Thy cave, 1 trow, will soon be filled with 
those, 

Who are by present ills too roughly alicnt 
To look thro vision'd spells on those to come. 

Wiz. What thou woald’st tell me, tell in 
plainer words. 

Scout. Well, plainly then, Etliwald, who 
thought full surely 

The British in their weak divided state, 

To the first onset of his arms would yield 
Tltcir ill defended towers, has found them 
strengthen'd 

With aid from Wessex, and unwillingly 
Led back with cautious skill the Mercian 
troops; 

Meaning to tempt the foe, ns it is thought, 

To follow him into our open plains, 

Whprc they must needs with least advantage 
fight. 

Wix. Who told thee this ? 

Scout. Mine eyes liave seen thgm. Scarcely 
three miles off, 

The armies, at this moment, are engaged 
In bloody battle. On my way I met 
A crowd of helpless women, from their homer| 
Who fly with terror, each upon lier bock 
Bearing some helpless babe or valued piece 
Of household goo as, snatch'd up in haste. I 
hear 

Their crowding steps e’en now within your 
cave: 


They follow close behind. 

(Enter a crowd of Wonxs, young and old, some 
leading children and carrying infants on their 
backs or ia their arms, others carrying bun¬ 
dles and pieces of housoliold stuff.) 

Wiz. Who are yc, wretched women, 

Who, all so pate and haggard lx*ar along 


Those hapless intents, and those seeming 
wrecks, 

From desolation saved ? What do you want ? 

First Worn. Nought but the friendly shelter 
of your cave, 

For now our house, or home, or blaxing 
hearth, 

Good Wizard, we have none. 

Wiz. And are the armies then so near your 
dwellings ? 

First Worn. Ay. round them, in them the 
loud battle clangs. 

Within our very walls fierce spearman prnrii, 
And weapon'd warriors cross their clashing 
blades. 

She. Worn. Ah woe is me ! oar warm and 
cheerful hearths, • 

And rushed floors whereon our children 
play’d, 

Are now the bloody lair of dying men. 

Old Worn. Ah woe is me! those yellow 
thatch’d roofs, 

Which I have seen these sixty years and ten, 
Smoking so sweetly 'midst our tufted thorns, 
And the turf'd graves wherein our fathers 
sleep! 

Young Worn. Ah woe is me ! my little help¬ 
less babes! 

Now must some mossy rock or shading tree 
Be your cold homo and the wild haws your 
food. 

No cheerful blazing fire and seedling pot 
Shall now, returning from his daily toil, 

Your father cheer! if that, if that indeed 
Ye have a father still. ( bursting into tears.) 

Third Worn. Alack, alack ! of all my good¬ 
ly stuff 

I’ve saved but only diis ! my winter’s webs 
And all the stores that I so dearly saved ! 

1 thought to have them to my dying day ! 

Enter a Young Mam leading in an Idiot. 

Young Worn, (running up to him.) 

Ah, my dear Swithick! art thou safe indeed ? 
Why didst thou leave me ? 

Young Man. To save our idiot brother, 
sce’st thou here ? 

I could not leave him in that pitylcss broil. 

Young Worn. Well hast thou done ! poor 
helpless Balderkin! 

Wo’ve fed thee long, unwee ting of our care. 
And in our little dwelling still rnou'st held 
The warmest nook; and, wheresoe'er we be, 
So shalt thou still, albeit thou know'st it not. 

Enter Mam carrying an Old Mam on his bock. 

Young Man. And see here, too, our neigh-* 
boor Edwin comes, 

Bearing his bod-rid father on his'back. 

Come in, good man. How dost thou, aged 
neighbour ? 

Cheer up again! thou shalt be shelter'd still; 
The wizard has receiv’d us. 

Wiz. True, good folks; 

I wish my means were better for your skket. 
But we are crowded here; that winding pas- 
sage 
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Leads us into an inner care full wide, 

Where we may take our room and freely 
breathe; 

Come let us enter there. 

[Ex xu NT, all following the Wizard into the 
inner cave. 

SCENE II. A FIELD OF BATTLE 8TBEWXD 

WITH SLAIN, AND SOKE PEOPLE SEEN 

UPON THE BACK GROUND SEARCHING 

AMONGST THE DEAD BODIES. 

Enter Hxrkulp and Ethxlbert. 

Her. (stopping short and, holding up his 

Good mercy ! see what a bloody price 
Etliwold this doubtfUl victory has purchased, 
That in the lofty height to which ne climbs 
A little step will be of small advantage. 

• Eth. (not attending to Atm, and after gazing 
for some time on the field.) 

So thus ye lie, who, with the morning sun, 
Rose cheerily and girt your armour on 
With all the vigour, and capacity, 

And comeliness of strong and youthful men. 
Ye also, token in your manhood's wane, 
With grizzled pates, from mates, whose 
withered hands 

For some good thirty years had smooth'd your 
couch: 

Alas ! and ye whose fair and early growth 
Did give you the similitude of men 
Ere your fond mothers ceas'd to tend you 
still, 

As nurselings of their care, ye lie together ! 
Alas ! al&3! and many now there be, 

8miling and crowing on their mother's breast, 
Twining with all their little infant wavs, 
Around lier hopeful heart, who shall, like 
these, 

Be laid i 1 the dust. 

Her. Ay, so it needs must be, since Mollo's 
sen 

Thinks Mercia all too strait for liis 1 proud 
s wry. 

But here comes those who search amongst 
the dead 

For their lost friends; retire, and let us mark 
them. (they withdraw to one side.) 

Enter Two Cairlb. meeting a Third, who 
enters by the opposite side. 

First Cairl. (to Third.) Thou hnst been 
o’er the field ? 

Third Cairl. I have, good friend. 

Sec. Cairl. Thou bast seen a rueful sight. 

Third Cairl. Yes, I have seen that which 
no other sight 

Can from fancy wear. Oh ! there be some 
Whose writhed features, fix’d in all Ihe 
strength 

Of grappling agony, do stare upon you, 

Witn their dead eyes half open'd.—s- 
And there bo some, stock thro’ with bristling 
" darts, 

Whose clench'd hands have torn tho pebbles 
up; 


Whose gnashing teeth have ground tho very 
sand. 

Nay, some I’ve seen among those bloody 
heaps, 

Defaced and 'reft e’en of the form of men, 

Who in convulsive motion yet retain 

Borne shreds of life more horrible than death : 

I’ve heard their groans, oh, oh ! 

(A voice from the ground.) Bald wick ! 

Third Cairl. What voice is that ? it comes 
from some one near. 

First Cairl. See, yon stretch'd body moves 
its bloody hand: 

It must be him. 

(Voice again.) Bald wick! 

Third Cairl. (going up to the body from 
whence tke voice came.) 

Who art thou, wretched man ? I know thee 
not. 

Voice. Ah, bat thou dost! I have sat by thy 
fire, 

And heard thy merry talcs, and shar'd thy 
meal. 

Third Cairl. Good holy saints! and art 
thou Athelbald ? 

Woe! woe is me to sec thee in such case! 

What shall I do for thee ? 

Voice. If thou host any love or mercy in 
Hire, 

Turn me upon my face that f may die; 

For lying tlius, uce’st thou this flooded gash ? 

The glutting blood so bolsters up my life 

I cannot die. 

Third Churl. 1 will, good Athelbald. Alack 
the day! 

That I should do for thee so sod a service! 

(turns the soUlicr on his face.) 

Voice. I thank thee, friend,farewell! (dies.) 

'Hurd Cairl. Farewell! farewell! it merry 
sool thou wort, 

And sweet thy ploughman's whistle in our 
fields. 

Sec. Coir, (starting with honour.) Good 
heaven forefend ! it moves ! 

First Cairl. What dost tlion see ? 

Sec. Cairl. Look on thnt bloody corse, so 
smear'd and mangled. * 

Thai it has lost all form ol what it was ; 

It moves! it moves! there is life m it still. 

First Cairl. Mothought it spoke, but fuint 
and low Die sound. 

Third Cairl. Ila! didst thou hear a voice ? 
we’ll go to it 

Who art thou ? Oh ! who art thou ? (to a 
fallen warriour, roho makes signs to 
him to /mil something from his breast.) 

Yes, from thy breast ; 1 understand the sign. 

(pulling out a hand or ’kerchief from his breast.) 

It is some maiden’s pledge. 

Fallen tVnrriour. (making signs.) Upon 
mine arm, 

I pray thee, on mine arm. 

Third Cairl I’ll do it, but tliy wounds arc 
past all binding. 

IVarriouT. She who will search for me doth 
know this sign. 
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Third Cairl. Alack, alack: he thiuki of 
some sad maid! 

A rueful tight she’ll tee! He move* again: 
Heaven grant him peace ! i’d give a goodly 
sum 

To tee tliee dead, poor wretch! 

Enter a Won at wailing and wringing her hands. 

Sec. Cairl. Ha! who comet wailing here r 
Third Cairl, Some wretched mother who 
hat loot her ton: 

1 met her searching 'midst the farther dead, 
And heard her piteous moan. 

Mother. I rear'd him like a little playfal kid, 
And ever by my side, where’er i went, 

He blithely trotted. And fall soon, I ween, 
Hit little arms did strain their growing 
strength 

To bear my burden. Ay, and long before 
He had unto a stripling's height attain’d, 

He ever would my widow’s cause maintain 
With all the steady boldness of a man. 

1 was no widow then. 

See. Cairl. 11c comforted, good mother. 
Mother. What say’st thou to me ? know’st 
thou where he lies ? 

If thou hast kindness in thee, tell me truly; 
For dead or living still he is mine all. 

And let me have him. 

Third Cairl. (aside to Second.) Lead her 
away, good friend; 1 know her now. 
Her boy is lying with the farther dead, 

Like a fell’d sapling; lead her from the field. 

[Ezeunt Mother and Sec. Cairl. 
First Cairl. But who comes now, with such 
distracted gait, 

Tossing her snowy arms unto the wind, 

And gazing wildly o'er each mangled corse ? 

Enter a Young Woman, searching distractedly 
amongst the dead. 

Young Worn. No, no! thou art not here! 
thou art not hero! 

Yet, ifthou be like these, I shall not know thee. 
Oht if they have so gash’d thee o’er with 
wounds, 

Aad marr’d thy comely form! I’ll not believe 
it. 

Until these very eycahave seen thee dead, 
These very hands have preofd on thy cold 
heart, 

I’ll not believe it. 

Third Cairl. Ah, gentle maiden! many^a 
maiden's love, 

And many a goodly man lies on this field. 
Young Worn. I know, too true it is, but 
none like him. 

Liest thou, indeed, amongst those grisly heaps. 3 
O thou, who ever wert of all most fair! 

If heaven hath suffer'd this, amen, amen l 
Whilst I have strength to crawl upon the 
earth, 

I’ll search thee out, and be, where'er thou art, 
Thy mated love.e cn with tlic grisly dead. 
(Searching ogam among the dead, she per¬ 
ceives the band round the arm of the fallen 
Wamour, and uttering a loud shriek falls 


senseless upon the ground. Ths Cairls not 
to her assistance, with Ethelbert and Hereulf. 
i oho tome fontardfrom ths place they had 
withdrawn to ; Hereulf clenching his hand 
and muttering curses upon Mollo’sson, as he 
crosses the stage. The scene doses.) 

ScftlTB HL A CAS TLB HOT TAR FROSt 
THE FIELD OF BATTLE. 

Enter Ethwald and Alwt, talking as they 

enter. 

Ethic, (calling angrily to some one off the 
stage.) 

And see they do not linger on the road. 

With laggard steps; I mil brook no delay. 

(to Ahoy.) Why, even my very messengers, 
of late, 

Slothful and sleepy footed have become: 
They too must cross my will, (throws him¬ 
self upon a seat, and sits for some time 
silent and gloomy.) 

Ahoy. Your highness seems disturb'd.. 
What tho^jrour arms, amidst thoee British 

Have not, as they were wont, victorious 
prov'd, 

And home retreating, even on your own soil, 
You’ve fought a doubtful battle: luckless 
turns 

Will ofltn cross the lot of greatest kings: 
Let it not so o’crcome your noble spirit. 
Ethic. Thinkest thou it o'crcomes me 9 

(rising up proudly.) 

Thou judgest poorly. I am form’d to yield 
To no opposed pressure, nor my purpose 
With crossing chance or circumstance to 
change. 

1, in my march to this attained height, 

Have moved still with an advancing step 
Direct and onward. 

But now tho mountain's side more rugged 
grows, 

And he, who would the cloudy summit gain, 
Must oft into its cragged rents descend, 

The higher but to mount. 

Alley. Or rather say, my Lord, that having 
gain’d 

Its cloudy summit, there you must contend 
With the rude tempests that do beat upon it. 

Ethic, (smiling contemptuously.) 

Is this thy fancy ? arc tliy thoughts of Eth¬ 
wald 

So poorly limited, that thou dost think 
He nas already gain’d his grandeur’s height ? 
Know that the lolly point which oft appears, 
To him who stands beneath the mountain's 
top, 

Is, to the daring climber who bath reach’d it, 
Only a breathing place, from whence he sees 
Its real summit, bright and heaven illum'd, 
Towering majestic, grand { above him far 
As is the lofty spot on which he stands 
To the dull plain below. 

The British once subdued, Northumberland, 
Thou sees! well, ooulfi not withstand our 
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It too must fall; and with suchadded strength, 
What might not be achiev'd? Ay^by this 
C arm! 

All that the mind suggests, even England's 
crown^ 

United and entire. Thou g&zest on me. 

I know fall well the state is much exhausted 
Of men and means: and those cursed Mer¬ 
cian women 

To cross my purposes, with 1 iag-1 ike spite, 
Do nought but females bear. But I will on¬ 
ward. 

Still conscious of its lofty destination, 

My spirit swells, and will not be subdued. 
Alwy. 1, chidden, bow, and yield with ad¬ 
miration 

Unto the noble grandeur of your thoughts. 
But lowering clouds arise: events are ad¬ 
verse j 

Subdue your secret enemies at home, 

And reign securely o’er the ample realm 
You have so bravely won. 

Etkw. What! have I thro' the iron fields 
of war 

Proudly before th’ admiring gaze of men, 
Unto this point with giant steps held on, 
Now to become a dwarf? Have 1 this crown 
In bloody battles won, mocking at death, 

To wear it now ns those to whom it conies 
By dull and leadcn-poced inheritance ? 

As the dead shepherd's scrip and knotted 
crook 

Go to his milk-fed son ? Like those dull ima- 

On whose calm, tamed brows the faint im¬ 
pression 

Of for preceding heroes faintly rests, 

As the weak colours of a fading rainbow 
On a spent cloud ? 

I'd rather in the centre of the earth 
Inclosed be, to dig my upward way 
To the for distant light, than stay me thus, 
And, looking round upon my bounded state, 
Say, this is all. No ; lower it as it may, 

I’ll to the bold aspirings of my mind 
Still steady prove, wliilst that around my 
standard 

Harness doth clatter, ora falchion gleam. 
Alwy. What boot the bold aspirings of the 
great, 

When secret foes beneath his footsteps work 
Their trcoch’rous mine ? 

Ethw. Ay, thou before hast hinted of such 
foes. 

Ahoy. Fear for your safety, king, may moke 
roe err: 

But these combined chiefs, it is full plain, 
Under the rn>yk of zeal for public good, 

Do court with many wiles your people’s 
hearts; 

Breathing into their cars the praise of peace, 
Yea, and of peaceful kings. The thralled 
Edward, 

Whose prison-tower stands distant from this 
castle 

-But scarce a league—-- 

Ethw. {starting.) Is it so near us ? 

23 


Alwy. It is, my Lord. 

Nor is he so forgotten in the land, 

But that he still serves their dark purpose well. 
An easy gentle prince-—so brave, yet peace- 

With such impressions clogg'd, your soldiers 
fight, 

And therefore 'tia that with a feeble foe 
Ethwold fights doubtful battles. 

EUno. Tnou art convinc’d of this ? 

Alwy. Most perfectly. 

Etkw. 1 too have hod such thoughts, and 
liave repress’d them. 

Alwy. Did not those baso petitioners for 

/ eace 

their gather’d forces, till besot 
On cv’ry side they saw your little army, 
Already much diminish'd? then came they, 
Like heaven commission’d saviours,to your aid, 
And drew unto themselves tlic praise of all. 
This plainly speaks, your glory with disgroco 
They fain would daan to set their idol up; 

For well they think, beneath the gentle Ed¬ 
ward 

To lord it proudly, and his gen’rous nature 
Has won their love and pity. Ethclbert, 
Now that such fair occasion offers to them, 
The prisoner’s escape may well effect: 

Ho lacks not means. 

Ethw. (after a thoughtful.pause.) 

Didst thou not Bay, that castle’s foggy air, 
And walls with dampness coalcu, to young 
blood 

Are hostile and creative of disease ? 

In close confinement he has been full long; 
Is there no cliangc upon him ? 

Alwy. Some hardy natures will resist all 
change. 

(A long pause, in which Ethwold seems 
thoughtful and disturbed.). 

Ethw. {abruptly.) 

Once in the roving fantasies of night 
Methought I slew him. 

Alwy. Dreams, os some think, oft shew us 
thingB to come. 

{Another long pause, m which Ethwold sefms 
greatly disturbed, and stands Jixed to one 
spot, till catching Alwy’s eye fastened sled- 
fastiy upon his, he turnsf rom him abruptly , 
and walks to the bottom of the stage with has¬ 
ty strides. Going afterwards to the door , 
he turns suddenly round to Alwy just as he 
is about to go out.) 

Ethw. What Thane was he, who, in a cav- 
ern’d vault, 

His next of kin so long imprison'd kept, 
Whilst on his lands he lived ? 

Alwy. Yes, Rutlial’s Thane he was; but 
dearly he 

The dark contrivance rued ; fortune at lost 
The weary thrall reliev’d, and ruin’d him. 
Ethw. (agitated.) Go where thy duty calls 
thee : I will in : 

My head feels strangely; f have need of rest. 

[Exit. 

Alwy. {looking after him with a malicious 
satisfaction) 
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Ay, dark perturbed thoughts will be thy reel. 
1 Me the buiy workings of thy mind. 

The gentle Edward has not long to mourn 
His earthly thraldom. I havo done my talk, 
And ioon ihall be secure ; for whilst he lives, 
And Ethelbert, who hates my artful rise, 

I lire in jeopardy. [Eur. 

Scene IV.—a small dabk passage. 

Enter Etiiwald with a lamp in his hand : an* 
ter at the same time, by the opposite aide, a 
domestic Oppickh : they both Hart back on 
seeing one another. 

Ethic. Who art thou ? 

Offi. Baldwin, my Lord. But mercy on 
my eight! 

Your face is strangely alter’d. At this hour 
Awoke, and wandering thus.—Have you seen 
aught ? 

Ethic. No, nothing. Knows't thou which 
is Alwy'* chamber ? 

1 would not wake my grooms. 

Off. It is that farther door ; I’ll lead you 
to it. {pointing off the stage.) 
Ethic. No, friend, i'll go myself. Good 
rest to thee. [Eexunt. 

Scene V. —a small dark chamber, 

WITH A LOW COUCH NEAR THE FRONT 
OF THE STAGE, ON WHICH ALWY IS 
DISCOVERED ASLEEP. 

Enter Ethwald with a haggard countenance, 
bearing a lamp. 

Ethic. He sleeps—1 hear him breathe—he 
soundly sleeps. 

Seems not this circumstance to check my 
purpose, 

And bid me still to pause ? (setting down the 
lamp.) 

But wherefore pause ? 

This deed must be, for, like a scared thief 
Who starts and trembles o’erhis grasped store 
At ev’ry breezy whisper of the night, 

I /low must wear this crown, which 1 have 
bought 

With brave men’s blood, in fields of battle 
shed. 

Ah ! would that all it cost had there been 
shed ! 

This deed must be ; for, like a haggard ghost 
His image haunts me wheresoe’er 1 move, 
And will not lot me rest. 

His love hath been to me my bosom’s sting j 
His gen'rous trust hath gnaw’d me li b* a 
worm. 

Oh! would a sweltring snake had wreath’d my 
neck 

When first his arms embrac’d me! 

He is by fortune made my bane, my curse, 
And, were he gentle as the breast of love, 

1 needs must crush him. 

Prison’d or free, where’er he breathes, lives 
one 

Whom Ethwald fears. Alas! this thing must 
be, 


From th’ imaged form of which I still have 
t shrunk, • 

And started back as from my fancy’s fiend. 
The dark and silent cope or night is o’er ns. 
When vision'd horrours, thro’ perturbed 

Harden to deeds of blood the dreamer's breast; 
When from the nether world fell demons rise 
To guide with lurid flames the murd’rer’s 

way : 

I’ll wake him now; ahonld morning dawn 
upon me. 

My soul again might from its purpose swerve. 

(m a laud energetic voice.) 
Alwy, awake ! Sleepest thou? sleepest thou, 
Alwy? 

(Alwy wakes) Nay, rouse thyself, and be 
thou fully waking. 

What 1 would say must have thy mind's full 
bent; 

Must not be spoken to a drowsy ear. 

Alwy. (rising auickly.) I frilly am awake; 
1 hear, 1 see, 

As in the noon of day. 

Etkto. Nay, but thou dost not 
Thy garish eye looks wildly on the light, 
Like a strange visitor. 

Alwy. So do the eyes of one pent in the 
dark, 

When sudden light breaks on them, tho' he 
slept not 

Bat why, my Lord, at this untimely hour 
Are you awake, and come to seek me here? 

Ethic. Alwy, 1 cannot sleep: my mind is 
toss’d 

With many warring thoughts. I am push’d 
on 

To do the very act from which my soul 
Has still held back: fate doth compel me to it. 

Alley. Being your fate, who may its pow¬ 
er resist ? 

Ethic. E'en call it so, for it,in truth, must be. 
Know’st thou one who would do a ruthless 
deed, 

And do it pitifully ? 

Alwy. He who will do it surest does it 
best; 


And he who surely strikes, strikes quickly 
too, 

And therefore pitifully strikes. 1 know 

A brawny ruffian, whose firm clenched gripe 

No struggles can unlock; whose lifted dog¬ 
ger. 

True to its aim, gives not a second stroke! 

Ethic, (covering his face hastily.) Oh must 
it needs be so ? 

(catching Alwy eagerly by the arm.) But 
thee well, . 

k will have no foul butchery none upon him. 

Alwy. It shall be done, e"*en to the smallest 
tittle, 

As yo/i yourself shall order. 

Ethic. Nay, nay! do thou contrive the 
fashion of it, * 

I’ve done enough. 

Alwy. But good,my Lord! cast it not from 
yon thus: 
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There most be warrant and authority 

Fc ft auch a deed, and strong protection too. 

* Etkw. Well, well, thou hast it all; thou 
hast my word. 

Alwy. Ay, but the murder’d corse must 
be inspected, 

That no deceit he fear'd, nor after doubts; 

Nor bold impostors rising in the North, 

Protected by your treaen’rous Thanes, and 
plum'd, 

To scare you afterwards with Edward's 


. Etkw. Hare not thine eyes on bloody death 
oft look'd? 

Do it thyself. 

Alwy. If you, my Lord, will put this trust 
in me, 

8wear that when after-rumours shall arise, 

As like there may, your faith will be unshak¬ 
en. 

Etkw. Yes; I will truly trust thee—(«e- 
kemently, after a short pause.) 

No, I will not! 

I’ll trust to no man’s vision but mine own. 

is the moon dark to-night? 

Alwy. It is, an please you. 

Etkw. And will be so to-morrow t 

Altoy. Yes, my Lord. 

Etkw. When all is still’d in sleep—I hear 
a noise. 

Alwy. Regard it not, it is the whisp'ring 
winds 

Along those pillar’d walls. 

Etkw. it is a strange sound, tho'. Come 
to my chamber, 

I will not here remain : come to my cham¬ 
ber, 

And do not leave me till the morning break. 

I am a wretched man! [Exaujrr. 


ACT III. 


SCENE I. A GLOOMY VAULTED APART¬ 
MENT IN AN OLD CASTLE, WITH NO 
WINDOWS TO IT, AND A FEEBLE LIGHT 
BURNING IN ONE CORNER. 

Enter Edward from a dark recess near the bot¬ 
tom of the stage, with slow pensive steps, fre¬ 
quently stopping as he advances, and remain¬ 
ing for some time in a thoughtful posture. 

Ed. Doth the bright sun from the high 
arch of heaven, 

in all hit beauteous robes of flecker’d clouds, 
And ruddy # vapours, and deep glowing 
flames, 

And softly varied shades, look gloriously ? 

Do the green woods dance to the wind ? the 
• lakes 

Cast up their sparkling waters to the*light ? 
Do thg sweet hamlets in their bushy dells 
Send winding up to heaven their curling 
smoke • 

On-the soft morning air? 


Do the flocks bleat, and the wild creatures 
bound 

In antic happiness ? and moxy birds 

Wing the mid air in lightly skimming bands ? 

Ay, all this is; all this men do behold; 

The poorest man. Even in this lonely vault, 

My dark and narrow world, oft do 1 hear 

The crowing of the cock so near my walls, 

And sadly think how small a space divides 
me 

From all this fair creation. 

From the wide spreading bounds of beauteous 
nature 

I am alone shut out; I am forgotten. 

Peace, peace! he who regards the poorest 


Still cares for me, albeit he shends me sorely. 
This hath its end. Perhaps, small as these 
walls, 

A bound unseen divides my dreary state 
From a more beauteous world: that world of 
souls, 

Fear’d and desir’d by all; a veil unseen 
Which soon shall be withdrawn. (Casts vp 
his eyes to heaven, and turning, walks 
silently to ike bottom of the stage, then 
advancing again to the front.) 

The air feels chill; methinks it should be 
night. 

I’ll lay me down: perchance kind sleep will 
come, 

And open to my view on inward world 
Of gairish fantasies, from which nor walls, 
Nor bars, nor tyrant’s power can shut me 
out. 

(He wraps himself in a cloak , and lies down.) 

Enters Ruffias, stealing up softly to him as 
supposing him asleep. Edward, hearing him, 
uncovers his face, and then starts up immedi¬ 
ately. 

Ed. What art tliou ? 

Or man or sprite ? Tliou lookest wond’rous 
stern: 

What dost thou want ? Com’st thou to mur¬ 
der me? 

Ruff. Yes, I am come to do mine office? on 
thee; 

Thy life is wretched, and my stroke is sure. 

Ed. Thou saycsl true; yet, wretched as it is, 
It is my life, and I will grapple for it. 

Huff. F ull vainly wilt Uiou strive, for think- 
cst tliou 

We enter walls like these, with changeling 
hearts, 

To leave our work undone ? 

Ed. We, sayest thou ? 

There are more of you then ? 

Ay, ay, there are enow to make it sure; 
But, if thou wilt be quiet. I'll do’t myself. 
Mine arm is strong; I’ll give no second stroke; 
And all escape ishopeless. 

Ed. What, thinkest thou I'll calmly atretch 
my neck 

Until thou Dutch’rest me ? 

No, by good heaven! I’ll grapple with thee 
■till, 
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And dio with my blood hot! (putting kim- 
jteff in a posture of defence.) 

Ruff. Well, since thou’It have it bo, thou 
soon shalt see 

If that xny mates be lovelier than myself. 

[Exit. 

Ed. O that I still in some dark cell could 
rest. 

And wait the death of nature! (looking 
wildly round upon the roof and walls 
of the vault.) 

Nor stone, nor club, nor beam to serve my 
need! 

Out from the walls, ye flints, and fill my grasp ! 

Nought! nought! js there not yet within this 
nook 

Some bar or harden'd brand that I may clutch ? 

[Exit hastily into the dark recess , and is fol¬ 
lowed immediately by two Ruffians, who en¬ 
ter by the opposite side , and cross the stage 
after him. 

Scene II.— an apartment adjoining 

TO THE FORMER, WITH A DOOR LEAD¬ 
ING TO IT AT THE BOTTOM OF THE 
STAGE. 

Enter Ai.wt with a stern anxious face, and list- 
ens at the door; then enter, by tho opposite 
side, Kt ii wald with a very haggard counte¬ 
nance. 

Ethw. Dost thou hear aught r 
Ahcy. No, nothing. 

Ethw. Rut thou dost: 

Is it not done ? 

Alwy. I hope it is, my Lord. 

Ethw. Thou doubiest, thou.—It is long post 
the hour 

That should have lapp'd it Hark ! I hear a 
noise. 

(A noise heard within of people struggling.) 
Alwy. They’re dealing with him now. They 
struggle hard. 

Ethw. (turning aw.au with bnrrovr and put¬ 
ting his hands upon his ears.) 

Ha'. ore we then so near it ? This is horrid ! 

(after a pause.) 

Is it not done yet I Dost thou hear them still ? 
Alwy. I hear them still: they struggle hard¬ 
er now. 

( The noise within heard more distinctly.) 
Ethw. By hells dark host, thy fiends are 
weak of arm, * 

And cannot do their task ! Ho will break 
forth 

With all tk o bloody work half done upon him! 

(running furiously to the door, ami then shud¬ 
dering. and turning away from it.) 

No, no, I cannot go ! do thou go in, 

And givo thy strength. Let him bo still’d i f 
tho instant! 

(A noise heard within of one falling.) 
Alwy. There’s no need now. Did you not 
hear him fall ? 

(Agroan heard within.) And that groan, too? 
List, Iis(' ♦he deed is done. 

(They both retire from the door, and Ethw. 


leaning his back against the wall, looks sted- 
fastly towards it, in silent expectation, whilst 
it is seen to open slowly a little way, then 
shut, then open again, without any one ap¬ 
pearing.) 

Ethw. Wluit may this mean ? This pause 
is horrible: 

Will they or enter quickly, or forbear! 

Enter First Ruffian, with his hands and clothes 
bloody, and all his hair and dress in disorder, 
like one who has been struggling bard. Enter 
soon alter him Sec. Ruffian in a similar 
plight. 

Alwy. (eagerly.) Ye've done it: is ho dead ? 
First Rv f. lio is still’d now, but with such 
horrid strength 

He grappled with us! we have had fell work. 
Alwy. Then let us see the body. 

First Ruf. Yes, enter if it please ve. 

Alwy. Be pleas'd, my Lord— (to Ethw.) 
Ethw. Pray thee be satisfied : I cannot go. 
Alwy. (to the Ruffians.) Bring yc the body 
hither. [Exeunt Ruffians. 

(A silent pause. Re-enter Kuffisns bearing 
the body , and laying it down before Ethw.) 

Look here, my Lord, and be well satisfied : 

It is his very face, tho’ somewhat changed 

With long confinement in these sickly (lamps, 

And the convulsive throes of violent death. 

Ethw. (first shrinking from it with horror , 
then commanding himself , and looking 
upon it for some time stedfasthj.) 

Yes, changed indeed! and yeti know it well. 

Ah 1 changed indeed ! Much he must needs 
have suffer'd 

In his lone prison-house. Thou bruised flow¬ 
er 1 

And hast thou struggled all bo bravely too 

For thy most wretched life? Base, bloody 
work ! 

Remove it from my sight, (turning hastil y 
from it.) 

Alwy. What farther orders would you give 
these men ? 

Ethw. Away! apeak to me not! thou’st 
made me curs'd ! 

Would all the realm of Mercia I had lost, 

Ere it had come to this ! 

Once in the battle’s heat I saved his life, 

And he did bless me for it (baiting his 
forehead distractedly.) 

Alwy. Pfay, my good Lord, be not so keen¬ 
ly moved. 

Where shall wo lav the body ? 

Ethw. Thou ana those fiends do with it as 
ye will: 

It is a damned work ! [Exit hastily. 

Alwy. (to First Ruf.) Come fhou with me. 
(to Sec. Ruf.) 

Wo will return anon; 

Meanwhile remain thou here and watch the 
4 corpse. 

(Exeunt Alwy and First Ruffian. 
Sec. Ruf. (alone.) Watch it! I would not 
watch it here alone 

For all my Ruffian's Hire, (throws a coarse 
cloth over the body , and exit hastily.) 
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$CENS III.— A SAXON HALL IN THE FOE- 
" HEK CASTLE. • 

Ester Elb. and Dwih a, talking earnestly as 

they enter, 

Elb. But didst thou truly question ev’ry 
groom, 

And the stern keeper of that postern gate ? 

Dwi. I have, but no one knew that ho is 
absent. 

*Twaa dark night when the king went forth, 
•and Aiwy 

Alone was with him. This is all I know. 

Elb. Thus secretly, at night!—Sexford’s 
castle 

Is not far distant.—That distracted maid— 

If this be so, by the true royal blood 
That-fills my veins, I’ll be reveng’d! What 
mcan’stthou? (seeing Dwina shake 
her head piteously. 

Dwi. Alas, you need not fear: far distant 
stand 

The towers of Ethelbcrt; and that poor maid 
With the quiet dead has found at last her 
rest. 

Elb. And is’t not well ? Why dost thou 
shake thy head, 

As tho’ thou tolu’st sad news?—Yet what 
avails it ? 

I. ne’crtheless, must be a humble mate, 

With scarcely o’en the semblance of a queen, 
And bow my head whilst Mollo’s son doth 

any 

“ Be silent, wife.”—8hall I endure all this? 
O Edward ! gentle Ethling! thou who once 
Didst bear*the title,of my future lord, 
Would’atthou have us'd me thus! I’ll not 
.endure it 

Dwi. Yet bo more patient. 

Elb. Be patient, suy’st thou ? go to, for I 
hate thee 

When thou so calmly talk’s!. Tho* seem- 

I oft boforc^ifi’ keen commondingcyc 
Submissive am, think'st thou I am subdued ? 
No,by my royal race, i’ll not endure it: 

I will unto the bishop with my wrongs ! 
Rever'd and holy men shall do me right 
And here he conies assent for: this my hope 
Calls a good omen. 

Enter Hexulf. 

Good and holy father, 

I crave your blessing. 

Hex. Thou hast it, royal daughter. Art 
thou well ? 

Thouseem’st disorder’d. 

Elb. Yes, rev’rcnd father, I am sorely gall'd 
Beneath a heavy and ignoble yoke; 

My crowned head is in subjection bow’d, 
Like meanest household dame; and tliinkest 
thou , 

That it becomes tho daughter of a king, 

The fchief descendant of your royal race, 

To bear all this, and say that she is well ? 

Hex. My daughter, your great Lord, indeed, 
is form’d 


Of soul more stern than was the gentle Ed¬ 
ward, 

On whom your maiden fancy first was taught 

To dwell with sanguine hope- 

Elb. O holy Hexulf! thou host nam'd a 
name 

Which to my conscience gives such secret 
pangs! 

Oh! I have done such wrong to that sweet 
youth, 

My heart bleeds at the cruel thought. I 
would— 

Yea, there is nothing that I would not do 
In reparation of the wrong 1’vc done him. 
Speak, my good father, if thou aught const 
say ! 

Edward, ’tis said, has many powerful friends 
In secret still devoted to liis cause, 

And not far distant stands his dreary lower. 

O speak to me ! Thou turn’st away thy head 
Disturb'd and ilrowningly: hast thou no 
counsel, 

For a soul-smitten and distracted woman ? 

(laying her clasped hands earnestly on his 
shoulder , as he turns from her much dis¬ 
pleased.) 

Hex. Daughter, forbear! you art?, indeed, 
distracted. 

Ethwald. by right of holy bands your lord, 

Is in lus seat too firmly fix’d; and Edward 
It only by some restless Thanes desired, 
Under the influence of that dark wizard, 
That heretic, who still ensnares the young. 

Be wise then, 1 beseech you, and, in i>eacc, 
Live in the mock subjection of a wifi 1 . 

Elb. (stepping back from him with haughty 
contempt.) 

And so, meek, holy man, this is your counsel, 
Breath’d from the gentle spirit of your state. 
I've seen tho chnffings of your saintly in*, 
Restrain'd with less concern lor sober duty, 
When aught pertaining to your priestly rights 
Was therein touch’d. 

Dwi. Hush! Ethelbcrt approaches with 
his friends. 

They come, methiuks, at an unwonted hour. 

Hex. That artful heretic regards not times. 
His spells still show to him the hour best suits 
His wicked purposes. 

Dwi. Heaven save us all! me thinks at his 
approach 

The air grows chill around us, and a huo 
Of strange unnat’ral paleness spreads o’er all. 
Elb.(to D wi.) Peace, fool! thy fancy still 
o'ertops lliy wit. 

Enter Sklred, F.thblbf.rt, and Hkreulf 1 . 

Eth. In your high presence, gracious dome, 
we arc 

Thus early visitora, upon our way 
To crave admittance to the royal chamber. 

Is the king stirring yet ? Forgive my bold¬ 
ness. 

Elb. Good Etlielbert, thou dost me no of¬ 
fence. 

And you, lord Selrcd,aml brave Ifereulf, too; 
I bid good morrow to you all. The king 
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It not within hi* chamber: unattended 
Of all bnt Alwy, at the dose of night 
He did go forth, and is not yet return'd. 

Set. Thii much amazes me: the moon was 
dark, 

And cold and rudely blew the northern blast 
Diet, (i listening .) Hark! footsteps sound 
along the secret passage: 

Look to yon door, for something mores the 
bolt 

The king alone that sacred entry treads. 

Enter Eth wald from a small secret door, fol¬ 
lowed by Alwy, and starts back upon seeing 
Ethelbkrt, 6lc. 

Eth. (recovering from his confusion.) 

A good and early morrow to you all; 

I little thought—You are astir by times. 

Eth. The same to you, my Lord, with lov¬ 
ing duty. 

Sd. And you too, royal brother, you are 
moving 

At an unwonted hour. But you are pale; 

A ghastly hollow look is in your eyes; 

What sudden stratagem of nightly war 
Has call'd you forth at such untimely season ? 
The night was dark, and cold, the north wind 
blew, 

And, if that 1 can read that alter'd brow, 

You come not back unscath’d. 

Ethic, (confused.) No, 1 am well.—The 
blast has beat against me, 

And tossing boughs my tangled path-way 
cross'd— 

In sooth I've held contention with the night. 
Sd. Yea, in good sooth, thou lookest, too, 
like one 

Who has contention held with damned sprites. 
Hast thou not cross’d that glen where, as 'tis 
said, 

The restless ghost of a dead murd'rer stalks! 
Thou shudd'rest and art pale : O thou host 
seen it! 

Thou hast, indeed, the haggard face of one 
Who host seen fearfal things. 

Ethic. Thou'rt wild and fanciful: I have 
seen nothing: 

I am forespent and faint: rest will restore me. 
Much good be to you all! (foing.) 

Eth. (preventing him.) Nay, on your roy¬ 
al patience, gracious king, 

We must a moment's trespass make, to plead 
For one, upon whose brave but gentle soul 
The night of thraldom hangs— 

Ethic, (shrinking back.) 

I know—1 know thy meaning—speak it not. 
It cannot be—There was a time—’tis Dost 
Sd. O say not so: the time for blessed mercy 
Is ever present. For the gentlo Edward 
We'll pledge our lives, and give such hostages 
As shall secure your peace. 

Eth. Turn not away; 

We plead for one whose meek and gen'rous 
soul 

Most unaspiring is, and fall of truth; 

For one who loved you, Ethwald; one by 
nature 


Form'd for the placid love of all his kind; 
One who'did ever in your growing fame 
Take most unenvious joy. Such is our thrall. 
Yea, and the boon that we do crave for him 
Is but the free use of his cramped limbs, 

And leave to breathe, beneath the cope of 
heaven, 

The wholesome air; to see the cheering sun, 
To be again reckon'd with living men. 
(kneeling and clasping his knees.) 

Ethic. Let go. dark Thane; thou raok’st 
me witn thy words! 

They are vain sounds—the wind hast 
wail’d as thou dost, 

And pled as sadly too. But that must be 
What needs must be. Reckon’d with living 
men! 

Would that indeed—O would that this could 
be! 

The term of all is fil’d.—Good night to you— 
I—i should say good morning, but this light 
Glares , strangely on mine eyes, (breaking 
from Eth.) 

Sd. (following him.) My dearest brother ! 
by a brother's love ! 

Ethic, (putting him away with great agita - 

Mt) 

My heart no kindred holds with human thing. 

(Exit quickly in great perturbation ^followed 

by Alwy. 

Sd. and Hertndf (looking expressively at 
each other , and then at Ethelbert.) 
Good Ethelbert. what ails thee ? 

Her. Thy fix’d look has a dreadful mean¬ 
ing in it. 

Eth. Let us begone. 

Sd. No, do not yield it so. I still will plead 
The gentle Edward's cause : his frowns I fear 
not 

Eth. Come, come! there is no cause: 
Edward is free. 

Sd. *How so? thou speak’st it with a wo- 
fal voice. 

Eth. Is not the disembodied spirit free ? 

Sd. Ha! tliink’st thou that? No, no! it 
cannot be! 

Her. (stamping on the ground, and grasping 
his sword.) 

I'll glut my sword with the foul murd’rer’s 
blood, 

If such foul deed hath been ! 

Eth. Hush, hush! intemp’rate boy! Let 
us be gone. 

[Exeunt Eth. Bel. and Her. 

Elh. (i to Dwi.) Heard’st thou how they con¬ 
ceive it? ' (> 

Dtoi. A v, mercy! and it is a fearful thought: 
It glanc’d e’en o'er my mind before they 
spoke. 

Elb. Thou'rt silent, rev’rend father, are thy 
' thoughts 

Of such dark nue ? (with solemn earnestness 
to Hex.) 

Hex. Heaven's will be done in all things! 
erring 
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fiowa silently. Good health attend your 

• greatness. * 

Eib. Nttjf, go not yet, good Hexulf! in my 

I much desire some oonverse with thee. 
Thou, 

Belike, hast misconceiv'd what I hare otter’d 
In unadvised passion, thinking surely 
It bore some meaning ’gainst my lord the 
king. 

Ha. No, gracious daughter, I indeed re¬ 
ceiv'd it 

As words of passion. You are mov'd, I see; 
But let not this dismay you. If the king 
Has done the deed suspicion fastens on nim, 
We o’er hia mind shall hold the surer away. 
A restless penitent will docile prove 
To priestly counsel: this will he our gain. 
But in your closet wo’ll discourse of tnis. 
Heaven’s will be done in all things! 

[Exeunt. 

Scene IV. —the king’s chamber. 


Enter Ethwald with a thoughtful miserable 

look, and stands silently muttering to himself, 

when Ai.wy enters in baste, followed by an 

Orrican. 

JHtoy. Pardon, my Lord: we bring yon 
pressing tiding. 

Elk to. (angrily.) Shall I ne’er rest in peace 
in mine own chamber ? 

Ha! would that peace were there! You bring 
me tidings; 

And from what Quarter come they ? 

Alwy. From Utherbald, who holds your 
western fortress. 

Ethw. He doth not yield, I hope, unto the 
foe ? It is my strongest hold, and may 
The strength or Wessex and or Britain 
join’d. 

Of. True, king, but famine all things will 
subdue. 

Ethw. He has surrender’d then—by heav¬ 
en and hell 

I’ll havo his head for this! 

Alwy. No, royal Ethwald r 
It is not yet so bad. But this brave man. 
Commission'd by himself, will tell you all. 

Ethw. Speak, warriour: then he holds the 
fortress still? 

Of. He does, my Lord, but much he lives 
in fear 

He shall not hold it long, unless your high- 


Will give your warrant to release the prison¬ 
ers ; 

Those ill designing Mercians whom your 
wifglom 

Under his guard has placed. 

He bade mo say the step is dangerous; 

But, if it is not done, those idle mouths 

1 Consuming much, will starve him # and his 
men 

Into compliance with the foe’s demand. 

What is your sov'roign will ? for on the in¬ 
stant * 

1 must return. 


Ethw . Tell him this is no for foolish 

hazard. 

Let them be put to death. 

Of. (shrinking back.) Must I return with 
this ? all put to death ? 

Ethw. Yes, I have said: didst thou not 
hear my words ? 

Of. I heard, in truth, but mint* cars strange¬ 
ly rung. 

Good saints there are, my Lord, within our 

walls, 

Close pris’ners kept, of war-bred men alone, 
Of whom, I trow, there scarcely is a man 
Who has not some fair stripling by his side 
Sharing the father’s bonds, threescore and 
ten; 

And must they all- 

Ethw. I understand thee, fool. 

L«t them all die ! have I not said it ? Go; 
Linger not hero, but bear thy message quick¬ 
ly. [Exit Officer sorrowfully, 

(angrily to Alwy.) What! thou look’st on 
me too, as if, forsooth, 

Thou wert amaz'd at this. Perceiv'st thou 
not 

How hardly I’m beset to keep the power 
I Iiave so dearly bought ? Shall this impede 
me? 

Let infants shrink ! I have seen blood 
enough; 

And what have I to do with mercy now ? 

(stalking gloomily away } then returning.) 
Selred and Ethelbert, and fiery Hereulf, 

Are to their castles sullenly retired, 

With many other warlike Thanes. The 
storm 

Is gath'ring round me, but we’ll brave it no- 

discontented chiefs, as I’m in¬ 
form’d 

By faithful spies, are in the halls of Hereulf 
Assembled, brooding o’er their secret treason. 

Ethw. Are they ? Then let us send a chosen 
band 

And seize them unprepared. A nightly 
march . 

Will bring them near his castle. Let us then 
Immediate orders give; the time is precious. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT IV. 

An apartment in the royal castle 

OR CHIEP RESIDENCE OY KTBWALD. 
DWINA AND SEVERAL OP THE LADIES 
SERVING THE q.UEEN ARE DISCOVERED 
AT WORK J SOME SPINNING, SOME 
WINDING COLOURED YARNS FOR THE 
LOOM, AND SOME EMBROIDERING AF¬ 
TER A RUDE FASHION. 

Dwi. (looking oner the First Lady’s work. 
How speeds thy work ? the queen is now im¬ 
patient ; 

Thou must be diligent 
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First Iyid. Nine weary months have I, thou 
knnwest well, 

O'er this spread garment bent, and yet, thou 
seest, 

The half is scarcely done. I lack assistance. 
Dwi. And so thou dost, but yet in the wide 
realm 

None can be found but such as lack the skill 
For such assistance. All those mingled col¬ 
ours, 

And mazy circles, and strange carved spots, 
Look, in good sooth, as tho’ the stuff were 
Btrew’d 

With rich and curious things : tho* much I 
fear 

To tell you what no easy task would prove. 
Sec. Lad. There lives a dome in Kent, I 
have been told, 

Come from some foreign land, if that indeed 
Site be no cunning fiend in woman's garb, 
Who, with her needle, can most cunningly 
The true and perfect semblance of real now- 
ere, 

With stalk and leaves, as fairly fashion out 
As if upon a summer bank they grew. 

First lad. Ay, ny ! no doubt! thou hcor'st 
strange talcs, 1 ween. 

Didst thou not tell us how, in foreign lands 
Full for from tliis, the nice and lazy domes 
Do set foul worms to spin their silken yarn ? 
Ha, ha! (they all laugh.) 

See. Tsui, (angrily.) I did not say so. 

First Lad. Nay, nay, but thou didst! ( laugh - 
ingJ) 

Sec. Lad. Thou didst mistake me wilfully, 
in spite, 

Malicious us thou art! 

Dwi. I pray you wrangle not! when ladies 
work 

They should tell pleasant talcs or sweetly sing, 
Not quarrel rudely, thus, like villain’s wives. 
Sing me, 1 pray you now, the song I love. 
You know it well: let all your voices join. 

Onines. We will, good Dwina. 

• SONG. 

Wake a while and pleasant be, 

Gentle voico of melody. * 

Say, sweet carol, who are they 
Who cheerly greet the rising day 7 
Little birds in leafy bower; * 

Swallows twitt’ring on the tower; 

Larks upon tho light air borne j 
Hunters rous’d with shrilly horn ; 

Tho woodman whistling on his way j 
The new-wok’d child at early play,’ 

Who barefoot prints the dewy green, 

Winking to the sunny sheen ; 

And the meek maid who binds her yellow hair. 
And blythly doth her doily task prepare. 

Say, sweet carol, who are they 
Who welcome in tho ev’ning grey ? 

The housewife trim anil merry lout, 

Who sit the biasing fire about; 

The sago a conning o’er his book; 

The tired wight, in rushy nook 


Who half asleep, bat faintly hears 
The gossip's tale hum in his ears; 

The loosen'd steed in grassy stall j 
Tho Thanes feasting in the hall; 

But most of all the maid of cheerful soul. 

Who fills her peaceful wamour’s flowing bowl. 
Well host thou said ! and thanks to thee, 

Voice of gentle melody ! 

Dwi. (to Tliird Lady, who sits sad and pen¬ 
sive.) 

What is the matter, Ella ? Thy sweet voice 
Was wont to join the song. 

EUa. Ah, woe is mo ! within these castle 
walls ; 

Under this very tower in which wc aro, 
There be those, Dwina, who no sounds do 
hear 

But the chill winds that o'er their dungeons 
howl; 

Or the still tinkling of tho water-drops 
Falling from their dank roofs, in dull succes¬ 
sion, 

Like the death watch at sick men's beds. 
Alas ! 

Whilst you sing cheerly thus, I think of them. 
Dwi. Ay ; many a different lot of joy and 
grief 

Within a little compass may be found. 

Under one roof the woeful and the gay 
Do oft abide ; on the same pillow rest 
And yet, if I may rightly judge, the king 
Has but small joy above Ilia wretched thralls. 
Last night I listen'd to his restless steps, 

As oft he paced liis chamber to and fro, 

Right o’er my head! and 1 did hoar him utter 
Such heavy groans ! 

First Lady, (with all the others gathering 
about Dwina curiously.) 

Didst thou i And utter'd he no other sound* ? 
I'vo heard it whisper’d, at the dead of night 
He sees strange things. 

All. (speaking togtther.) O tell us, Dwina ! 
tell us ! 

Dwi. Out on you all ! you hear such fool¬ 
ish talcs ! 

lie is himself the ghost that walks the night. 
And cannot rest. 

EUa. Belike he is devising in his mind 
How he shall punish those poor prisoners, 
Who were in HerculFs towered halls so 
lately 

Surpriz’d, and in these hollow vaults con¬ 
fined. 

First lad. No marvel that it should disturb 
him much, 

When his own brother is amongst the gniltj. 
There will be bloody doings soon, I trow ! 
Dwi. Into the hinds of gold and pioua 
Hcxulf 

The rebels, will bo put. so to be punish'd 
As he in holy zeal snail see it meet. 

EUa.* Then they will dearly suffer ! 

Dwi. That holy roan no tortures will devise 
EUa. Yes. so perchance, no torturefof the 
flesh: , 

But there be those that do upon the soul 
The rock and pincer's work. 
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Is he not grandson to that vengeful chief, 
Who, with the death-axe lifted o'er his head, 
. Kept his imprison’d foe a live-long night, 
Nor, till the second cock had crow'd tJie 
morn, 

Dealt him the clemency of death ? Fall well 
He is his child 1 know ! 

Dtci. What aileUi thee ? art thou be witched 
also? 

Lamcntest thou that cursed heretics 
Are put in good men's power ? The sharpest 
punishment 

O’er-reaches not their crime. 

* RUa. O Dwina, Dwina ! thou hast watch'd 
by me 

When on a sick-bed laid, and held my head, 
And kindly wept to see my wasted cncck, 
And lov’st thou cruelty ? It cannot be! 

Dtci. No, foolish maiden! mercy to such 
fiends were cruelty. 

RUa. Such fiends ! Alas! do not they look 
like men ? 

Do they not to their needful brethren do 
The kindly deed* of men ? Yea, iJtholbcrt 
Within Ins hulls a houseless Thnuc maintain’d, 
Whoso substance hud been spent in baso at¬ 
tempt* 

To work his ruin. 

Dtci. The blackest fiends of all most saintly 
forms 

Oft wear. Go, go! thou strangely art do-! 
huh*d. 

I tremble tbrtliee! get thee hence and pray, 
If that the wicked pity of thy heart 
May be forgiven thcc. 

Enter a Ladv eagerly. 

Come, damsels, cornu! along the gallery, 

In slow procession holy Hexulf walks, 

With suintly Woggarwolfe, a fierce chief 
once, 

But now a cowled priest of marv’llous grace. 
They bear some holy relics to llic queen, 
Which, near the royal couch with blessings 
laid, 

Will to the king his wonted rest restore*. 
Come, meet thorn on their way, and get a 
blessing. 

Dtci. Wc will all gladly go. [Eikhst. 

ScKNK II. —A ROYAL APARTMENT, LIGHT¬ 
ED ORLY RY THE MOON THRO* THE 
HIGH ARCHED WINDOWS. 

Enter Etuw alii, as if just risen from bed, loose 
sod disordorod, but touring a drawn sword in 
his hand. 

Etktc. Still must this heavy closeness thus 
opprdks me ? 

Will no fresh stream of air breathe on my 
brow, 

And ruffle for a while this stilly gloom ? 

O night, when good men rest, and fnfants 
sleep! 

Thou nxt to me no season of repose, 
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My rest must be when the broad sun doth 
glare; 

When armour rinos and men walk to and fro; 
Like a tir’d hound stretch'd in the busy hall, 
1 needs must lie: night will not cradle me. 

(looking up anxiously to the teindotes.) 
What, looks the moon still thro’ that lofty 
arch ? 

Will’t ne’er be mom ? 

If that again in strength 
I Jed mine army on the bold career 
So surely shapen in ray fauev’s eye, 

1 might again have joy; but in these towers, 
Around, beneath me, hateful dungeons yawn, 
In overy one of which some being lives 
To curse me. Ktlielbert, aud riclred too, 

My father’s son and my youth’s or&clc, 

Ye too are found with those, who raise to 
heaven 

The prisoner's prayer agninst my hated head. 

I am a lofly tre** of growth too great 
For its thin soil, from whose wide rooted 
lungs 

The very rocks and earth lliat foster'd it 
Do rend and fall away.—1 stand alone ! 

1 stund alone ! I thought, nlns ! to spread 
My wide protecting iMiughs o’er my youth's 
friends; 

But they, like pois'uous brushwood at my root, 
Have chok'd iny stalely growth e’en more 
tlinn nil. 

(musing for stone time gloomily.) 
How tnarr’d and stinted hath my greatness 
been ! 

What am 1 now of that which long ere now 
I hon’d to be ? O! it doth nmkc me mad 
To think of this ! By hell, it shall not he! 

I would cut otF this arm and cast it from me 
For vulture’s meat, if it did let or hinder 
It* nobler fellow. 

Yes, they shall die ! 1 to my fortune's height 
Will rear my lofty head, and stand alone, 
Fearless of storm or tempest. 

(turns round his head ttjton hearing a noise, 
find string Klburga enter at the. IsttUm of 
the stage, with a lump in her hand, like qnc 
risen from bed, he starts back and gazes 
wildly upon her.) 

What form is lliat ? What art thou ? Speak ! 
speak quickly ! 

If thou iudeed art aught of living kind. 

Elb. Why didst thou start ? frost thou not 
know me ? 

FJho. No; 

Thy shallow seem'd to me a crested youth. 
Elh. And with that trusty weapon in thy 
gia*P, 

Which thou, of late, e’en on thy nightly 
cotich 

Hast sheathless kept, fcarest thou living 
man? 

Etktc. It was not living man I fear’d. 

FJh. Wlmt then ? 

l<ast night wlien open burst your chamber 
door 

With the rude blast, which it ts wont to do, 
You gaz'd upon it with such fearful looks 
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Of fix’d expectancy, as one, in truth, 

Looks for the cnt'ring of some dreadful 
thing. 

Have you wen auglit ? 

Ethw. Cot to thy couch. Tlnuk’st thou I 
will be question'd ? 

KIM. (jndting her hand upon his shoulder 

soothingly.} 

Nay, be not thus uncourtly ! thou shalt tell 

mo. 

Ethw. (shaking her off impatiently.) 

Be not a tool! get theo to sleep, 1 say ! 

What dost thou here ? 

Elh. Tiint which, in truth, degrades my 
royal birth, 

And therefore should be chid; servilely sooth- 
iug 

The fretful moods of one, who, new to great¬ 
ness, 

Feels its unwieldy robe sit on his shoulders 
Constrain'd and gullingly. 

Ethw. {going up to her sternly and grasp¬ 
ing hrr hy the wrist.) 

Thou jKiJtry trapping of my regal state, 
Which with its other baubles 1 have snatch’d, 
Dar'st tliou to front mo Uiub ? Thy foolish 
pride, 

lake the mock loftiness of mimink great¬ 
ness, 

Makes us contemned in tho public eye, 

And my tight rule more hateful. Get thee 
hence ; 

And be with hooded nuns a gorgeous saint; 
For know, thou luckesl meekness for a queen. 
(Elb. stems much alarmed, tmt at the same time 
■walks from him with great assumed haugh¬ 
tiness, and Exit.) 

Ethw. UJonr.) This woman racks me to 
tiie very pitch ! 

Where I should look for gentle tenderness, 
There find 1 heartless pride. Ah ! there was 
one 

Who would have sooth'd my troubles ! there 
was one 

Who would have cheer’d-But where¬ 

fore tlunk 1 now ? (pausing thought¬ 

fully.) 

Elburga lius of late been to uiy will 
More pliant, oil assuming gelttlc looks : 

What liiuy this mean ? uuder this alter’d 
guise 

What treach'ry lurks ? (pausing again for 
some time.) 

And ynt it should not be : 

Her greatness must upon my fortune hong, 
And this she knows full well. I’ve chid her 
roughly. 

Some have, from habit and united interest, 
Amidst the wreck of oilier human ties, 

The stedfast duty of a wife retain'd, 

E'en where no early love or soft endearments 
The bands have knit. Yes ; 1 have been too 
rough, (calling to her off the stage.) 
Elburga ! dust thou licar me, gimtle wife ? 
And Uiou com’st at my bidding: this is 
l kiudly. 

Th 


Enter Elburga humbled. 

Elh. You have been stern, my Lord. You 
think, belike, 

That I have urged you in my zeal too far 
To give those rebel chieftains up to Hexulf, 
As best agreeing with the former ties 
That bound you to those base ungrateful men, 
And with tho nature of their chicfest crime, 
Foul heresy ; but, if in this I err, 

Zeal for your safety urged mo to offend. 
Ethw. I’ve been too stern with thee, but 
heed it not. 

And in that matter thou hast urged so strong-. 

ly, 

But that I much mistrust his cruelty, 

I would resign those miserable men 
To Hexulf h vengeful arm; for much he does 
Public opinion guide, and e’en to ns, 

If now nrovok’d, might prove a dnng’rous foe. 
Elb. Mistrust him not; he will by oath cn- 
gage 

To uhc no torture. 

Ethw. Aud yet, methinks, Sclred might 
still be saved. 

A holy man might well devise the means 
To save a brother. 

Elh. lie will think of it. 

Much do the soldiers tho bold courage prize, 
And simple plainness of his houest mind ; 
To slay him might be dangerous. 

Ethw. Ha! is it so ? They’ve prais'd him 
much of late l 

Elh. Yes, he lias grown into their favour 
greatly. 

Ethw. The changeful fools ! I do remem¬ 
ber well 

They shouted loudly o’er his paltry gift, 
Because so simply giv’n, when my rich spoils 
Seem’d little prized. 1 like not tins. ’Twerc 
well 

He were remov’d. We will consider this. 
Elli. Come to your chamber then. 

Ethw. No, no ! into that dark oppressive den 
Of horrid thoughts i’ll not return. 

Elb. Not so! 

I've trimin’d the smould’ring fire, and by your 
couch 

The holy tilings are laid : return and fear not. 
Ethw. I tluuik thy kindness ; I, indeed, 
liavo need 
Of holy tilings, if that a stained Soul 
May kindred nold with such. [Exeurt. 

Scene III. —a vaulted prison, her- 

EULV, 8ELRED, AND THREE THANES 
OP THEIR PARTY, ARE DISCOVERED 
WALKING GLOOMILY AND SILENTLY 
UP AND DOWN. * 

First TV (to the Second, who groans heavi¬ 

ly) 

Ah ! wherefore, noble partner, art thou thus? 
Wo all an* brothers, equal in misfortune ; 

Let us endure it nobly ! v 

Sec. 7V Ay, so 1 would, but it o’ercometh 
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E'en this same night, in my far distant home 
Fires blaze upon my towers, to guidciiny steps 
.• Thro' woody dells which I shall pass no more. 
E'en on this night 1 promis'd to return. 

First Th. Yet bear it up, and do not dash 
us thus ; 

We havo all pleasant homes as well as thou. 
To which 1 fear we shall no more return. 

Sel. (to Third Thane, icko advances from the 
bottom of the stage.) 

What didst thou look at yonder ? Where is 
Ethelbcrt ? 

Third 'Th. Within yon deep recess, upon 
his knoeB ; 

Just now 1 saw him, and I turn’d aside, 
Knowing the modest nature of his worship. 

Enter Ethkt.mcrt from the recess, slowly ad¬ 
vancing from the bottom of tho stage. 

But see, he comes, and on liis noble front 
A smiling calmness rests, like one whose 
• mind 

Hathhigh communion held with blessed souls. 

Her. (to Kth.) Where hast, thou been, brave 
Kthclbert ? Ah! now 

Full well I sec ! thy countenance declares. 
Didst thou remember us ? A good man’s pray¬ 
ers 

Will from the deepest dungeon climb heav¬ 
en’s height, 

And hriug a blessing down. 

Elk. Ye all ure men, who with undaunted 
hearts, 

Most nobly have contended for the right: 
Your recomiiense is sure ; ye shall be blcss’d. 

Nrc. Th. I low bless’d ? With what assur¬ 
ance of tho mind 

Hast thou pray’d for us ? Tell us truly, Eth- 
elbcrt ; 

As those about to die, or those who yet 
BhaJI for a term this earthly state retain ? 
Such strong impress'd ideas oft foreshow 
Tli’ event to follow. 

Elk. Man, ever eager to foresee his doom, 
With such couccits his fancy fondly flatters, 
And I too much have given my mind to this; 
But let us now, like soldiers on the watch, 
Put our soul’s armour on, alike prc|Kired 
For all a soldier’s warfare brings. In heav’n 
He sits, who on the inward war of souls 
f*ooks down, as one beholds a well-fought 
field, 

And nobly will reward the brave man's strug¬ 
gle. 

(raisin* his Hasped hands fervently.) 
O let him now behold what his weak creatures, 
With many cares and fears of nature weak, 
Firmly relying on his righteous rule, 

Will suffer cheerfully ! lie ye prepared ! • 

Her. We are prepared : what say ye, noble 
colleagues ? 

• First Th. If Hint I here a bloody^ death 
must meet, 

And int some nook unbless'd, far from the 
tombs 

Of alt mine honour'd rice, these bones bo laid, 

I do submit mo to the will of Heaven. 


Third Th. E’en so do ( in deep submission 
bow. 

Second Th. If that no more within ray 
op’ning gates 

My children and my wife shall e’er again 
Greet my retnrn, or this chill'd frame again 
E’er feel tho kindly warmth of home, so he it! 
His blessed will be done who rnleth all ’ 

Her. If those nerv'd arms, full in the 


Must 


strength of youth, 

rot i 1 the earth, and all my glorious 
hopes 

To free this land, with which high l»eat this 
heart, 

Must lie cut off i* th’ midst, 1 l»ow my spirit 
To its Almighty 1/oru ; ( murmur not. 

Yet, O that it had boon permitted me 
To have contended in that noble rnuse ! 

Low must 1 sleep in an unnoted grave, 
Whilst the oppressor of my native country 
Riots in hravu men's Moon ! 

Eth. Peace, noble boy ! lie will not riot 
long. * 

They shall arise, who for flint noble cause. 
Willi I letter fortune, not with firmer hearts 
Than we to III’ work have yoked, will bravely 
strive. 

To fulnro heroes shall our names Is* known ; 
And in our graves of turf we shall Is* Mess'd. 
Her. Weil then, I'm satisfied : I II smile in 
death ; 

Yen, proudly will [ smile ! it wounds me not. 
Etk. How, Bclred ? thou alone art silent 
here : 

To Heaven’s high will wliat off*ring makost 
thou ? 

Set. Notliing, good Ethelbert. What ran 
a man 

Little enriched with the mind’s ran* Ireosum, 
And of th’ unrighteous turmoil of this world 
Right weary grown, to liis great Maker offer ? 
Yet 1 can die as meekly as ye will, 

Albeit of his regard it is unworthy. 

Eth. Give mo thine hand, brave man ! 
Well hast thou said ! 

In truth thy off* ring fkr out prizes all ; # 

Rich in humility. Gome, valiant friends; 

It makes my breast beat high to see you thus 
For fortune s worst prepar'd with quiet minds. 
I'll sit me down awhile : come, gather round 
me, 

And for a little space the time beguile 
With the free use and interchange of thought: 
Of that which no stem tyrant can eontroul. 

(they all sit dnvm on the ground.) 
Iler. (to Kill.) Nay, on my folded mantle 
do thou sit. 

Eth. I thank thee, but I feel no cold. My 
children ! 

Wo do but want, mctliinks, a blazing fire, 

To make us thus a friendly chosen circle 
For converse met Then wo Mike would 
talk 

Of sprites, and magic power, and marv'llous 
tilings, 

That shorten weary hours ; now let us talk 
Of things that do th* inquiring mind of man 
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With nobler wonder fill; that state unseen, 
With all it* varied mansions of delight, 

To which the virtuous go, when like a dream 
Smote by the beams of op'ning day, this life 
With all its shadowy forms, fades into nothing. 

First Tk. Ay, Ethel be rt, thou'rt full of sa¬ 
cred lore; 

Talk thou of this, and we will gladly hear thee. 
Howthink’st thou we shall feel, when, like a 
nestling, 

Burst from its shell, we woke to this new day ? 

Eih. Why e'en, methinks, like to tin.* very 
thing 

To which, good Tbauc, thou hast compared us: 
For here wo an? but nestlings, and I trow, 
Pent up i’ the dark we ore. When that shall 
open 

Wluch human eye hath ne’er behold, nor 
mind 

To human IhkIv link'd, hath o’er conceiv’d, 
Grand, awful, lov*»ly:--0 what form of words 
Will body out iny thoughts!—I'll hold my 
peace. 

(covers his hctul with his h/nul, ami is silnUfor 
a moment.) 

Then like a guised lmnd, tiuit for a while 
lias inimiek'd forth a sail and gloomy tale, 
We shall these worthless weeds of flimll east off 
And bo the children of our father’s house. 

Her. (eagerly.) But what sny’st thou of 
those' wlu» doff these weinh 
To clothe tliemselvcs in Haines of endless 
woo ? 

Elk. Pence to thee! what have we to do 
with this? 

Let it lie veil’d in night! 

Ilcr. Nay, nay, good EtlieJIiert! 

I fain would know wlmt foul oppression earns; 
And please my fancy with the niter doom 
Of tyrants, such as him licuenth whose fangs 
Our wretched country bleeds. They shall 
Is* cursed: 

O say how deeply ! 

Eth. ilcreulf, the spirit of him tliou call’st 
thy master, 

W^o died lor guilty men, breat lies not in thee. 
Dost thou rejoice tliat aught ol' human kind 
Shall bo accursed ? 

Her. (starting up) if not within the fiery 
gulph of woe 

His doom be cost, there is no power above ! 

Elk. For shame, young man ! tliis ill be- 
aviw Uiy state: m 

Sit down, and I will tellthcc of this Ethwald. 

Sel. (rising up greatly agitated.) 

O no! I prnv tliee do not talk of him ! 

The blood of Mollo has licen Mercia's nuns*. 

Elk. Sit down ; I crave it of you both ; sit 
down, 1 

And wear within your breast a manlier spirit. 

( pointing to Her. to sit close Iny him.) 
Nay, here, my soil, and let me take thy luuul. 
Thus by my side, in his fair op'ning you til. 
Full oft has Ethwald sat and heard me talk, 
With, os I well believe, alieart : nc!in’d, 

Tho’ somewhat dash’d with similes of darker 
hue, 


To truth and kindly deeds. 

But froig this mixed seed of good and ill, . 
Ouc baleful plant in dark strength rais'd its. 
head, 

O’crtoppiug all the rest; which fav’ring cir¬ 
cumstance 

Did foster up unto a growth so monstrous, 
That underneath its wide and noxious shade 
Died all the native plants of feebler stem. 

01 have wept for him, as 1 have lain 
On my still midnight couch ! 1 try’d to save 
him, 

But cv’rv means against its end recoil’d. 

Good Sem*d, thou remcmb’rest well that night 
Wlu?n to the Female Druid's awful cave 
1 led tliy brother. 

Sel. I remember well. 

(ail the Thanes speaking at onrr t eagerly.) 
Ay, what of that? We’ve neardstrange talcs 
of it ? 


Eth. At my request the Arch Sister tliere 
receiv’d him; 

And tho’ she promis’d me she would unfold 
Such tilings os might a bold mubitious mind 
Scare from its wishes, she, uuwcctingly, 

Did hut the more in (lame them. 

Her. 1 la ! what say'at thou ? 

Did she not shew the? fonu of tilings to come 
By fix’d decrees, unsubject to her will? 

Eth. She siicw’d him things, indeed, moat 
wonderful; 

Whether by human arts to ns unknown, 

Or magic, or the aid of powerful spirits 
Call’d forth, I wot not. llurk ! flicaranoisc. 
first Tk. 1 hear without tho tread of 
many feet. 

They pull our dungeon's bars: ha, see 
who come! 

Wear they not ruffians' brows ? 

See. Tk. And follow’d still by more: a 
num’roiis crew. 

What is tlu?ir business here ? 


(Ext in a band of armed men, accompanied by 
two Priksts, and carrying with *hetn a block, 
an axe, and a large shoot or curtain, &c.) 

Eth. Do not tho axo and block borne by 
those slaves 

Tell thee their errand ? But we’ll fore them 
bravely. 

They do not come upon us unawares; 

We are prepar’d.—Let us toko hands, my 
friends! 

Let as united stand, a worthy band 

Of girded trav'llcrs, ready to dqiart 

(Into a laud unknown but yet uiulrcadcd. 

< ’They all take hands, facing about , and wait 
ing the approach of the men with a steady 
countenance.) 1 

first Pr. Why look you on us thus with 
lowering brows ? 

Cau linked hands tho kecn-cdg'd steel resist ? 
Her/ No, Priest, but linked hearts can bid 
defiance 

To the barb'd lightuiug, if so arm’d withal 

Thou didst encounter* us. Quick do thine 
office! 
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Here six brave heads abide thee, who ne’er 

• y et , 

Have meanly bow’d themselves to living 
wight. 

First Pr. You are too forward, youth : less 
will suffice: 

One of those guilty heads beneath our axe 
Must fall, the rest shall live. So wills oar 
chief. 

Lots shall deride our victim : in this urn 
inclosed are your fates. (Setting down am urn 
in the middle of the stage upon a 
small tripod or stand, whilst the chiefs 
instantly let go hands, anti stand gaz¬ 
ing upon one another.) 

Ha! have I then so suddenly unlink'd you ? 

{with a malicious smile.) 
Put forth your hands, brave chiefs: put forth 
your hands; 

And he who draws tlie sable lot of death, 
Full speedy be his doom \ 

. {A long pause; the chirfs still look upon one 
another , none of them offering to step forward 
to the urn,) 

Wluit. pause ye thus, indeed ? This hateful 
urn 

Doth hut one death contain and many lives, 
And shrink ye from it, brave and valiant 
’Hi an n* ? 

Then lots shall first be cast, who shall the first 
Thrust in his hand into this pot of terrors. 
Eth. {stepping forth.) No, thou rude servant 
of a gentle master. 

Doing disgrace to thy much honor’d garb, 
This shall not be : I am the eldest chief, 

And I of right should stand tho foremost 
lie re. 

(putting his hand into the um .) 
What Heaven appoints mo welcome ! 

Sel. {putting in his hand.) 

1 am the next: ) leaven send me what it lists! 

First Th. {putting in his hand.) 

Here also let me take. If that tin* race 
Of noble Cormoc shall be sank in night, 
How small a thing determines ! 

See. Th. (jjuttivg in his hand.) 

Oil which snail fix my grasp? {hesitating.) 
or this ? or this ? 

No, cursed thing! wliatc’cr thou art I’ll have 
thee. 

Third Th. {putting out his hand with pertur¬ 
bation, misses the narrow mouth of 
the urn.) 

1 wist not how it is: where is its mouth ? 
First Pr. Direct thy hand more steadily, 
good Thane, 

And fear not thou wilt miss it. {to Hereulf.) 
Now, youthful chief, one lot remains for thee. 
(Hereulf nausea for a moment, and his coun¬ 
tenance betrays perturbation, when Elhclbcrl 
steps forth again.) 

• Eth. No, this young chieftain’s lot belongs 
to me: * 

He s^oll not draw, {putting in his hand quick¬ 
ly and taking out the last lot.) 

Now, Priest, tho lots tire finish'd. 

First. Pr. Well, open then your fates. 


( They each open their lots, whilst Hereulf stands 
looking tugerly in their fares us they open 
them.) 

Sec. Th. {opening his and then holding up 
his hands in extaey.) 

Wife, children, home*! I am a living man ! 

First Th. {having opened his.) 

I number still with those who breathe the air, 
And look upon the light! blest Heaven so 
wills it. 

Third Th. {looking at his jo if idly.) 

Fate is with me ! the race of Cormac lives ! 
Her. (after looking anxiously first njton 
Lthclbcrt ana then vjom Weired.) 
Sclrcd, what is tliy lot? is’t not dark ? 

Scl. No, Hereulf. 

Her. Oh, Ethclbcrt! thou smilcst on me ! 
alas 

It is a dismal smile ! thou art the victim! 
Thou sliult not die: the lot of right is mine. 

A shade of human weakness cross’d my soul, 
Such as before, not in the horrid fields 
Of crimson skmghtcr did I ever feel; 

But it is|>ast; now 1 can bravely die, 

And I will have my right. 

Kth . {jrushing him affectionately away.) 

A way,niy son ! It is as it should In*. 

Her. O if thou wilt entreat me us a limn. 
Nor slur me with contempt! 1 do bcm^ech 
thee 

Upon my heuded knee i {kneeling.) O if thou 
diest, 

1 of all living tilings most wretched ain ! 
Eth. Be teniiterate, my son ! thou art re¬ 
serv'd 

For what the fervid strength of active youth 
Can liest perform. O take him from me, 
friends! 

{The Thanes take Hereulf forcibly from ding¬ 
ing round Etlielbert, and he Uu.n assuming 
a softened solemnity.) 

Now, wy bravo friends, we have together 
fought 

A noble warfare; I am call’d away ! 

Let nm in kind and true affection leave you. 
'llumcs. (speaking together.) Alns, thou 
art our lather and our friend ! 

Alas, that thou should’st meet this dismal end 1 
Eth. Ay, true, iudeed, it is udismal end 
To mortal feeling; yet within my breast 
Blest hope and love, and heuven-ward confi¬ 
dence, 

With human frailly so combined are, 

That I do lecla wild and trembling pleasure. 
Even on this uwful verge, moth inks I go, 
Lake a chid infant, from his passing term 
Of short disgrace, bock to his father's pres¬ 
ence. 

{Holding up his hands with a dignified exul¬ 
tation.) 

I feel an awful joy !—Farewell, niv friends ! 
Selred, we’ve fought in many a fie ld together, 
And still as brothers been; take thou, 1 pray. 
This token of my love. And thou, good 
Wolferc, 

I’ve ever priz'd thy worth: wear thou this 
ring. 
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(To the two other chief*, firing them also tokens.) 
And you, bravo chief*, I've ever lov'd you 
both. 

And now, my noble Hereulf, 

Of all tho youth to whom my soul c’or knit, 
Ah with a parent's love, in tho good cause, 
The** have 1 found moot fervent and most 
firm; 

Be thine my sword, which in my nativo hall, 
llung o’er my noble father’s arms,thou'lt find, 
And be it in thy hands what well thou know'at 
It would have been in mine. Farewell, my 
friends ! 

God bless you oil! 

(They all ermod about him, some, kissing his 
ho mis, some taking hold of his dothrs, ex¬ 
cept Ilereulf, who starting auxin from him. 
throws himself upon the groundm an agony 
of grief. E the Inert l(fts up his eyes aiul 
his hands as if he were muttering a silent 
blessing over them.) 

First Pr. This may not be! down with 
those impioushands ! 

Dar'st thou, foul heretic, before the face 
Of hallow'd men, thus mutter prayers accurst? 
Kth. Doth ti»i» ofiend you ?—O it mokes 
me feel 

A spirit for this awful hour unmeet, 

When I do think on yon, ye hypocrites ! 
First Pr. Coino,come! we wash? our time, 
the heads-man waits. 

(To Kth. Prepare thee for the block. 

Eth. And will you in the sight of these my 
friend:* 

Your bloody task perform ? Let them retire. 
First Pr. Nay, nay, that inay not lie : our 
pious Itexulf 
Has given his orders. 

Ser. Pr. O bo not so cniel! 

Tho’ he bus ordered so, yet, ne’ertheless, 

We may suspend this veil, and from their eyes 
Tin* horrid siglit conceal. 

First Pr. Then lie it so; f grant it. 

(y/ large doth or curtain is suspr/ulrd upon 
thr points of two *ftears, held up hy spear¬ 
men, concealing the Idoek and executioner, 
HfC.J'rom the Thanes.) 

First Pr. (to thr. mrn be him! the curtain, af¬ 
ter a pause.) Are yc ifcady ? 

Voice behind. Yes, we ore ready now. (To 
Kth.) 

And 1 lion ? 

Kth. God be my strength ! I’m ready olaif 
(As the Priest is letuling Ethclbcrt bchitul the 
curtain , he turns about to give a Inst look to 
his friend*; and they, laying their hands 
devoutly upon their breasts, bow to him 
very low. They then go behind thr curtain, 
leaving the Thanes on the front of the stage, 
who stand fixed in silent and horrid ezpecta- 
totion; rxec/ft Helrod, who sits dtnen upon 
the grountl with his face hid between his 
knees , and Hexulf, who rising suddenly from 
the ground, looks icildly round, and seeitig 
Ethelligrt gone, throws himself down again 
in all the distraction of grief anddesjtair.) 


(A voice behind, after some noise and bustle of 
preparation has been heard.) 

Now do ff his garment, and undo his vest, 

Fie on it, there! assist the prisoner. 

See. Voice. Lot some one hold his hands. 
Third Voice. Do ye that office, (a pause of 
some leiyrtn.) 

Voice again. He ads-man, let fall thy blow, 
lio gives the sign. 

(The axe is seen lifted up above the curtain: 
and the sound of the stroke is heard.) 

Thanes, (shrinking involuntarily, and all 
speaking at once.) 

Tho stroke of death is given! 

(The spearmen let faU the curtain, and the body 
of Ethel be rt is discovered upon the ground, 
with a cloth over it; whilst his head is held 
up In/ the Executioner , but seen very iwlis- 
tinethj through the spears and pikes of the 
surrounding Soldiers. The Thanes start 
back, and avert their faces.) 

First Pr. (coming forward.) 

Rebellious Thanes, yc sec a deed of justice. 
Here restye, and another day of life 
Enjoy together : at this hour to-morrow 
We’ll visit yon, and then, by lot determin'd, 
Another head must fall. So wills the king, 
First Tk. What words are these ? 

Second Th. Do thine ears catch their sense ? 
Third Th. I cannot tell thee; mine con- 
fus’dly sound. 

First Pr. (raising his voire louder.) 
To-morrow at this hour we'll visit you, 

And here again, selected by the lot, 

Another head must fall. Till then, farewell ! 
Another day of life enjoy securely : 

Much happiness be with you. 

(Anin voluntary groan bursts from thr. Thanes, 
awl Hereulf, starting furiously from the 
ground, clenching his hands in a menacing 
posture as the Priests and Spearmen, fyc. 
retire. 'The scene closes .* ) 


ACT V. 

Scene I. —an open space on th e 

WALLS or TIIK CASTLE. 

Enter Alwv and Hexulf, talking as they enter 
with violent gesture. 

Hex. (with angry vehemence.) 

Escap’d, say'st thou, with all the rebel chiefs ? 


* Should lliis play everhavo the honour of be¬ 
ing represented upon any stage, a scene of this 
kind, in which so many inferior actors would be 
put .into situations requiring the' expression of 
strong passion, might bo a disadvantage to it; 1 
should, therefore, recommend having the front of 
the stage on which tha Thanes arc, during the . 
last part sf the scene, thrown into deep anode, 
and the light only to come across the back-ground 
at the bottom oi tho staeo : this would give to 
tho wliole a greater solemnity; and by this mean 
no expression of countenance, but only that of 
gesture, would be required of them. 
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Hereulf escap'd ? th’ arch fiend liiuiself hath 
. done it, # 

If what thou say'st be true.—It is impossible. 
Say'st thou they arc escap’d ? 

jlhoy. In very truth they are. 

Ilex. Then damned treachery hoa aided 
them 1 

A hey. Nay, rather say, thy artful cruelty 
Arm’d them with that which to the weakly 
frame 

i^enda a nerv’d giant's strength; despair. 
From out 

Tho thica and massy wall, now somewhat 
loose 

And jagged grown with time, cemented 
heaps, 

Which scarce two teams of oxen could have 
mov'd, 

They’ve tom, and found a passage to the moat. 
What did it signify in what dire form 
Death frown'd upon them, so os they had 
died ? 

Hex. Who can foresee events ? As well as 
thou. 

1 would that one swill stroke hod slain them 
all 

Rather than tliis had been. But Ethclbert 
And Sclrod ore secur’d. Was it not Sclrcd 
Who on the second night our victim fell ? 

Alley. It was, but better jiad it been for us 
Had they lieen left alive : hail they boon still 
(u their own castles unmolested lell. 

For like a wounded serpent, wlio, aloft, 

The surgy volumes of his muuglcd lcngtli 
In agony the man) terrific rears 
Against his enemy, tliis maimed compact 
Will from thy stroke but the more fiercely 
rise, 

Now fiery ilcreulf is their daring leader. 

And what have we to look for ? 

Hex. Diro, bloody vengeance.—O some 
damned traitor 

Hath done this work ! it could not else have 

been! 

Alwy. Well, do thou find him out then, if 
thou const, 

And let thy vengeance fall where lies the sin. 

Hex. Doth the king know of tliis ? 

Alley. He doth not yet. 

Hex. Then must he be inform’d without 
delay. 

Alley. As quickly os you please, if that you 
please 

To take that office on yourself, good father; 
But as for me, 1 must right plainly say 
1 will not venture to say it; no faith! of late 
The frame and temper of king, Ethwald’s 
mind 

Is chang'd. *110 ever was in former times 
Cheerful, collected, sanguine ; for all turns 
Of fate prepar'd, like a fair ample lake, 
Whose breast receives the azure hue of heav¬ 
en, • 

And sparkles gaily in the breezy moon: 

But now, like a swoln flood whose course has 
been • 

O'er rude opposing rocks and nigged shelves; 


Whose turbid waters Wear the sullen shade 
Of dork o’erchanging banks, and all cnchufd 
Round ev’ry little pebble fiercely roars. 
Boiling in foamy circles, his chaf d spirit 
Con bear th’ encounter of no adverser thing 
To his stern will oppos'd. 1 may not tell 
him. 

Hex. Be not so fearful ! art thou not a 
man 

Us'd to the sudden turns of great men's hu¬ 
mours ? 

Thou best can do it, Alwy. {soothingly.) 

Alley. Nay, father, better will it suit your 
• age 

And rcv'rend state. And he has need, 1 
ween, 

Of ghostly counsel too: night oiler night 
He rises from his tossing sleepless couch. 

Oil wildly storing roiimltliu vacant chamber, 
As if his fancy peopled tho dark void 
With horrid shapes. The queen hath told me 
this. 

Come, look toil, for something mnst In* done. 

Hex. 1 will accompany your homeward 
steps. 

Whilst we consider of it. [Kxkkst. 

ScLNE IT.-A KOTAI. APARTMENT, ANU 

A SERVANT IMSCOVKRKO RUSI I.V EM¬ 
PLOYED IN LIGHTING IT l/P. 

Euler to him anotherS kkvast. 

See. Scrv. Wilt thou ne’er finish lighting 
those grim walls ? 

Will not those Tamps suffice ? 

First Here. No, by my faith, we want us 
many more ? 

For still, thou see’s! that pillar’d comer's 
dark, 

(pointing to a gloomy recess on the other siiln 
of the stage.) 

Wherein the eye of conscience-scared folks 
Might fearful tilings espy. 1 am command¬ 
ed 

To lighten each apartment of tliis tower 
To noon-day pilch. 

Sec. Sem. Ay, CJthbert, these are fearful, 
bloody times ! 

Ethwald, God knows, lias on his conscience 
laid 

A weight of cruel deeds: the executioner 
Works for him now in the grim holds of 
death, 

Instead of armed warrioure in the field ; 

And now men steal abroad in twilight's 
gloom, 

To talk of fearful tilings, not by the blaze 
Of cheerful fires, in peaceful cottage, heap’d 
Willi sparkling faggots from the winter store. 

First Se.no. Ay, thou aay'st well; it is a 
fearful time; 

No marvel Ethwald should not love the dork, 
In which liis fancy slia|ic* all fearful tilings. 

See. Sere. What, dost thou think it is his 
fancy’s shapes 

He looks upon? No, no: believe me, friend, 
Night and the darkness are inhabited 
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By those who move near neighbours to the 
living; 

Close by their very sides, yet unperceiv’d 
By all, but those whose eyes unveiled aro 
By heavenly jxiwer, in mercy or in wrath. 
Such proofs ol* this I’vo heard.—Last night 
thou know'st 

The royal grooms who near their Muster 
sleep, 

In the adjoining chamber much were scar'd 
With fearful sounds. 

First Sere. I know it not.—Who was it 
told it then ? 

At midnight was it ? fmgeWy.) 

Sec. &cro. Yes, come with me to Balu wick, 
he will tell thee; 

lie heard it all: thou wilt return in tune 
To finish, here, thy task. We'll have a horn 
Of foaming ale, and thou shalt hear it all. 
Good foaming ale: ay, mercy on us all! 

We live in fearful times ! (listening.) 

First Sere. (listening also.) What shall 1 do? 
1 hear the king a speaking angrily, 

And coming hitherward. What shall I do? 
Shall I remain and fare him ? nnv good faith ! 
I'll slum the storm : lie is ongag cl perchance, 
Too much to notice may untinish’d task. 

[Exeunt hastily. 

Enter Ethwald talking ungrily to a noble 

Thane. 

Kthw. Nay, nay, these are excjses, noble 
J&dinar. 

Not reasons ; all our northern troops ere now 
Might well have* Warn in readiness. ’Tis plain 
Such backward sloth from disaffection springs. 
l#ook to it well :—if with the waning moon, 
He and liis vassals liavc not join'd our stand¬ 
ard, 

I'll hold him os a traitor. 

Thane. My royal Lord, be not so wroth 
with him, 

Nor let your noble mind to durk suspicion 
So quickly yield. This is the scuson still, 
When unbraced warriours on llio rushy floor 
Stretch them in pleasing sloth; list’mng to 
• tulc*s 

Of ancient crones, or merry harpers’ lays, 
And batt'niug on tlio house wife g gusty cheer: 
Spring has not yet so temper'd tiic chill sky 
Tlial men will change their warm and shelt- 
’ring roofs 

For its cold canopy. n 

Ethic. O foul bciul their gluttony and sloth! 
Fie on’t! there is no season to the brave 
For war unfit. With this moon s waning 
light, 

1 will,with those who dare their king to follow, 
My northern march begin. 

Thane. Then faith, my ixird, 

I much sus|kt l your army will l»e small: 

And what advantage may you well expect 
From all this haste ? E'en three weeks later, 
still 

You will surprise tiio fuo, but ill prepar'd 
To oppose invasion. Do then, gracious king. 
Listen to friendly counsel, and the while, 


Within these walls where ev’ry pleasure 
# courts you, 

Like a magnificent and royal king, 

Your princely home enjoy. 

Ethic. Out on it, man, thou know’st not 
what thou say’st! 

Home hath he none who once becomes a king! 
Behind the pillar'd masses of his halls 
The dagger'd traitor lurks ; his vaulted roofs 
Do nightly echo to the whisper’d vows 
Of those who curse him; at his costly board 
With grinning smile the damned pois’ncr sits; 
Yea, e’en the void recesses of his chamber, 
Void tho’ they be unto all eyes but his, 

Are peopleJ- (stopping short.) 

Thane, (eagerly.) Good my Lord ! what 
do you mean ? 

Ethic. In me confusion of tumultuous war, 
’Midst the terrific shouts of closing foes, 

And trampling steeds, and din of hick’ring 
arms ; 

Where dying warriours groan unheard, and 
tilings 

I torrid to nature arc as tho’ they were not, 
Gnwoil'd, unheeded : 

Where the rough chance of each contentious 
day 

Blots out all irksome mom’ry of the post, 

All fear of that to follow : where like herds 
Of savage beasts on the bleak mountain’s side, 
Drenched with the rain, the weary warriours 
lie. 

Whilst nightly tempests howling o'er their 
heads 

Lull them to rest; there is my homo, good 
Thane. 

Thant. No marvel, then, my Lord, if to the 
field 

You turn your eager thoughts ! I only fear 
Yonr royal arms will in Northumberland 
Find no contention worthy of their force; 

For rumour Bays, the northern prince is gone 
With his best troops agaiiiBt the Scottish lung. 

Ethio. If lliis be true, it is unto my fortune 
Most fair occasion; master of the north 
I soon shall be, on the west again 
Pour like a torrent, big with gatlier’d strength. 
Who told thee this? it breaks upon me, friend, 
Like briglitning sunbeams thwart a low’ring 
sky. 

Thane. A northern villain brought to me 
the talc, 

And told with circumstances of good credit. 
Ethic. Run thou and find him out; I’ll wait 
thee here; 

1 must have more assurance of this matter. 
Quickly, my worthy Edmar ! [Exit Thane. 
(alone.) It that this rumour bears a true rc- 
. l»ort, 

Th* opposing rocks on which xny rising tide 
So long has beat, before me now givo way, 
And tliro’ the breach my onward waves snail 
roll 

To tho wide limits of their destin’d reo^h. 

Full day, altlio’ tempestuous it may prove. 
Now breaks on me ! now come the glorious 
height, 
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And the proud front, and the Aill grasp of 

* power! 

* Fly, gloomy thoughts, and hideous fantasies, 

Back to the sprites that sent you ! England’s 
king 

Behind him casts the fears of Mercia’s lord. 

The north subdued, then stretching to the 
west 

My growing strength-( stretching out 

his arms in the vehemence of action , 
he turns himself round , directly fac¬ 
ing the gloomy recess on the opposite 
- side of the stage.) 

Ha ! doth some gloomy void still yawn be¬ 
fore me. 

In fearful shade f (turning his eyes away has¬ 
tily from it.) 

No ; I saw nothing : shall I thus be moved 

With ev’ry murky nook ? I’ll look again. 

(steals a fearful look to the recess , and 
then starting hack , turns away from 
it with horrour.) 

O they're all there again! and ev’ry phantom 

Mark’d with its grisly wounds, e’en os before. 

Ho ! who waits there ? Hugon,i say,ho Hu- 
gon! 

Come to mo ! quickly come ! 

Enter a Guoon of his chamber. 

Groom. Save you, ray royal Lord ! What is 
your pleasure ? 

Arc you m pain ? Your voice did sound, me- 
thought, 

With strange unnat’ral strength. 

Ethw. Bring me lights here. 

Groom. A hundred lamps would scarce 
suffice, I ween, 

To li<rhl this spacious chamber. 

Ethw. Then let a thousand doit; must I 
still 

In ev’ry shady corner of my house 

See hideous-quickly go, and do my bid¬ 

ding. 

Why star'at thou round thee thus ? dost thou 
see aught ? 

Groom. No, nothing, (looking round fear- 
fully.) ^ 

Ethw. Thou necd'st not look ; ’tia noth¬ 
ing : fancy oft 

Deceives the eye with strange and flitting 
things. 

Regard it not, but quickly bring more lamps. 

Groom. Nay, good my Lord, shall I remain 
with you, 

And call my fellow ? 

Ethw. (angrily.) Do as thou art commanded. 

[Exit Groom. 

This man perceives the weakness of my mind. 

Am I, indeed, the warlike king of Mercia? 

Re -eater two Grooms with lamps, which they 

place in the recess. Etiiwai.ii, not venturing 

• to look on it again till the lights are jilacea, 

now turns round to it, and seems relieved. 

Ye haue done well, (after a pause , in which 
he walks several times across the 
stage , stopping short, and seeing the 
Grooms still there.) 

& 


Why do ye linger here ? I want ye not. 
Begone. [Exccht Grooms. 

But that I would not to those fools 
Betray the shameful secret of my mind, 

1 fain would coll them back. 

What are these honours ? 

A fearful visitation of a time 
That will o’erpass ? O might I so believe it! 
Ed mar, me thinks, ere this might be return’d: 
I’ll wait for him no more : I’ll go inyself 
And meet him. (goingtowards the large arch¬ 
ed floor by which he enteral , he starts 
back from it with horrour.) 

11a ! they are there again ! 

E’en in Uic very door-way do they front me ! 
Still foremost Ktlielbert and Sclred tower 
With their new-sever'd necks, and fix on me 
Their death-straiu’d eye-balls ; and behind 
them frowns 

The murder’d youth, and Oswal's scepter’d 
ghost : 

Whilst seen os if half fading into air, 

The pole distracted maid shews her faint 
form. 

Thrice, in this very form and order seen, 
They have before me stood. WJiat may it 
mean ? 

I’ve heard that shapes like those will to the 
utterance 

Of human voice give hack articulate sound, 
And, having so adjured been, depart. 
(stretching out both his /utwls , and clenching 
them resolutely.) 

I’ll do it, tho’ behind them hell should yawn 
With all its unveil’d horrours. (turning again 
to the floor-way with awful solemnity.) 
If aught ye be but flitting fantasies, 

But empty semblance of the form yo wear; 
If aught yc be that can to human voice 
Heal audience give, and a real sense receive 
Of that on which your fix’d and hollow eyes 
Bo stern and fix’dly glare ; 1 do conjure you 
Depart from me, and come again no more ! 
From me depart! Full well those gliastly 
wounds 

Have been return’d into this tortur’d breefet: 
O drive me not unto the horrid brink 
Of dire distraction ! 

Speak, Ethelberl! O speak, if voice Uiou hast! 
Tell me what sacrifice can soollie your spirits ; 
Can still Un: unquiet slinqiers of llic grave : 
For this ra<»st horrid visitation is 
Beyond endurance of the boldest mind, 

In flesh and blood enrob’d.—It takes no heed, 
But iix'clly glares upon me as before. 

I speak to empty air : it can be nothing. 

Is it not some delusion of the eyes ? 

(rubbing his eyes very hard, find rousing him- 
srlf) 

Ah ! still tin* hideous semblance is before me, 
riain as at first. I cannot suffer this ! 

(runs to the lamps , and taking one in each 
hand , rushes forward in despair to the door- 
uuiy.) 

They ore all gone ! Before tlie searching 
Resolv'd to nothing ! 
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Enter JIkiulp and Alwt. 

Elkto. (turning hastily upon hearing them 
enter bci kind him.) 

Ha! in it you ? Most happily you cornc ! 
Welcome you ore, most welcome ! 

Alwy. Thanks to you, good my Lord! but 
on my life 

This holy bisliop and myself are come 
Unwillingly, with moat untoward tidings. 
Ethic iVell, use not uumy words : what 
now bcfols ? 

Hex. The rebel Ilcrculf and his thralled 
mates 

Have, with more strength than human hands 
may own, 

For that the holy church- 

Ethw. Well, well, what meanest thou ? 
And what should follow this ? 

Alley. They’ve broke their prison wulls,and 
* arc escap'd. 

Ethic. 1 am glad on’t! be it so ! In faith 
I am glad ! 

Wo have shed blood enough. 

Alloy. Nay, but, my Lord, unto their towers 
of strength 

They will return ; where bruiting abroad 
Their piteous talc, as ’nighted travellers 
To the false plaining of some water fiend, 

All men will turn to them ; nor can your 
troop* 

In safety now begin their northern march 
With such fell foes behind them. 

Ethw. (roused.) Ay, thou say’st true ; it is 
a damned let ! 

Here falls another rock to bar my way. 

But I will on ! Come, let us instantly 
Set out, and foil them ere they gather strength. 
Alwy. This would be well, but that within 
these walls 

Some of their faithful friends arc still confin’d, 
Who in our absence might disturbance breed, 
As but a feeble guard con now lie spar’d 
To hold the castle. How shall tliis.be settled ? 
Shall we confine tliemin the stronger vaults? 
Ethw. ( fiercely.) No, no! I’ll have no 
more imprisonments! 

Let them be slain ; yea all: even to a man ! 
This is no time for weak uncertain deeds. 
Saw you not Edinar as you hither come ? 
Alley. We saw him with a stranger much 
engaged. 

By. a faint lamp, near to the eastern tower. 
Ethw. Then follow me, and let us find him 
out. 

Hex. We follow you, my Lord. 

Ethw. (as he is about to go out, turning has¬ 
tily round tv Alwy.) 

Bear thou a light. 

My house is like a faintly mooned cave, 

And hateful shadows cross each murky aisle. 

[Exeunt, Alwy bearing & light. 

Scene III.—the evening: a wood with 
AVJKWO r ethwald’s castle seen 
thro’ the tree*. 

Ester Hereulv disguised like a country hind: 


enter to him, by another path, a Thane, dis¬ 
guised also. 

Her. Welcome, my friend! art thou the 
first to join me ? 

Tliis as 1 guess should be th’ appointed time : 
For o’er our heads have passed on homeward 
wing 

Dark flights of rooks, and daws and flock¬ 
ing birds. 

Wheeling aloft with wild dissonant screams ; 
And from each hollow glen and river’s bed. 
The white mist slowly steals in fleecy wreailis 
Up the dark wooded banks. And yet, mo¬ 
th inks, 

The deeper shades of cv’ning come not after, 
As they arc wont, but day is lengthen’d out 
Most strangely. 

Thane. secst thou those paly streams of 
shiv’ring light 

So widely spread along the northern sky ? 
They to the twilight grey that brightness lend 
At which thou wonderest. Look up, I pray 
thee! 

Her. (turning and looking up.) 

What may it mean ? it is a beauteous light: 
'Thane. In truth, I know not Many a time 
have 1 

On hill and heath beheld the changeful face 
Of awful night: I’ve seen the moving stars 
Shoot rapidly athwart the sombre sky. 

Red fiery meteors in the welkin blaxe, 

And sheeted lightnings gleam; but ne’er be¬ 
fore 

Saw I a sight like this. It is belike 
Some sign portentous of our coming fate: 
Had we not better pause and con awliile 
This daring scene, ere yet it be too late ? 

Her. No, by this brave monk sword! not 
for an hour 

Will I the glorious vengeful deed delay, 

Tho* heaven's liigh dome were flaming o’er 
mv head, 

And earth ueneatn me shook. If it be aught 
Portentious, it must come from higher powers*, 
For demons ride but on the lower clouds, 

Or raise their whirlwinds in the nether air. 
All blessed spirits still must favour those 
Who war on virtue’s side : therefore, I say, ♦ 
Let us inarch boldly to the glorious work : 

It is a sign foretelling Ethwald’s fall. 

Now for our valiant friends; they must be near. 
|*Ho! holla,ho! 

Enter, by different paths in tho wood, tho oth¬ 
er Chiets, disguised, and gather round Hkrk- 
ulk, ho receiving them joyfully. 


Welcome! all welcome ! you good Thane, 
. and you, * 

And cv’ry valiant soul, together leagued 
In this bold enterprise. Well are wo met. 

So far we prosper; and mv glowing heart 
Tells me our daring shall be nobly crown'd. 
Now move wc clieerly on our way: behold 
Those frowning towers, where, eerth^morn¬ 
ing watch, « 

That shall oe done, for which, e’en in our 

graves, 
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* Full many a gen’roua Mercian, yet unborn, 
Shall bleu our honour’d names. • 

Chiefs, (j peaking all together.) We follow 

S brave Hereulf. 

Ay, with true hoart, or good 
betide, 

We’U follow you. 

Her. Come on! ere this, with fifly chosen 
men, 

Our trusty colleague, near the northern gate, 
Attends our signal. Come, ye gen’rous few; 
Ye who have groan'd in the foul dungeon’s 
. gloom, 

Whose gen’rous bosoms have indignant heav’d 
Tosco tree men beneath th’ oppressor’s yoke 
Like base-born villains press’d ! Now comes 
the hour 

Of virtuous vengeance : on our side in secret 
Beats cv’ry Mercian heart: the tyrant now 
Trusts not to men : nightly within his cham¬ 
ber 

The watch-dog guards his couch, the only 
friend 

He now dare trust, but shall not guard it long. 
Follow my steps, and do the generous deeds 
Of valiant freemen : Heaven is on our side. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene IV* —an open space within the 

WALLS OF TIIE CASTLE, FRONTING ONE 
OF THE OATES: THE STAGE DARKENED, 
AND THE SKY LIGHTED UP WITH THE 
AURORA BOREALIS, VERY BRIGHT. 

Enter by opposite sides Two Officers of the 

castle. 

First Off. Ila! is it thee, my friend ? 
Thou’st left thy post, l guess, as well os I, 
To view this awful sky. Look over head, 
Where like a mighty dome, from whose bright 
centre 

Shoot forth those nuiv’ringrays of vivid light, 
Moving with rapitl change on every side, 
Swifter than flitting thought, the he&vcns ap¬ 
pear ! 

Whilst o’er the west in naler brightness gleam 
Full many a widely undulating tide 
Of silver light; and the dark low’ring cast, 
Like to a bloody mantle stretched out, 

Seems to conceal behind its awful shade 
Some dread commotion of the heavenly pow¬ 
ers, 

Soon to break forth—some grand and un¬ 
known thing. 

Second Off. It is an awful sight! what may 
it muon ? 

Doth it not woes and bloody strife foretell ? 
I’ve heard my father talk ot things like this.— 
When the Ismg’s passing sickness shall bn 
gone. 

Which has detain'd him from his purpos'd 
march 

* Against the rebel chiefs, doubt not, my friend, 
Wo shall have bloody work. 

Fifst Off. Ay, but ere that, mayhap, the 
man of blogd 

May bleed; and Mercia from the tyrant's 
grasp— 


Second Off. Hush, hush ! thou art unwise : 

some list'ning enr- 

First Off. And if there should, what dan¬ 
ger ? all men now 

Harbour snch secret thoughts: and those who 
once 

His youthful valour lov'd and warlike feats, 
Now loath his cruelty. I’ll tell thee something, 
(drawing nearer him nn/stcriousIyS 
Second Off. (frightened .) llush, hush! I 
will not hear thee ! hold thy tongue ! 
What will’t avail, when on the bloody stoke 
Thy head is fix'd, that all men think as thou 
dost; 

And he who fix’d tliy cruel doom to-day 
Shall die to-morrow ? 

First Off. I’m mute, my friend : and now 
1 plainly see 

How he may lord it o’er a prostrate land, 
Who trembles in his iron tower the while, 
With but a surly mastiff for his friend. 

Sccorul Off'. Nay, do not speak so loud. 
Wnat men ore these ? 

Who pass the gate just now ? shall we not 
stop thorn ? 

Enter some of the leagued Chiefs in disguise 
through the gate. 

First Off. No, do not trouble them. They 
nre, I guess, 

Some 'nighted rustics frighten’d with the sky, 
Who seek the shelter of man’s habitation. 

In such an awful hour men crowd together, 
As gathering sea-fowl flock before a storm. 
WiUi such a welkin blazing o’er our heads, 
Shall men each other vox? e’en let them pus*. 

Enter a crowd of frightened Women and CHIL¬ 
DREN. 

Second Off. Sen what a crowd of women 
this wny come, 

With crying children clinging to their knees, 
And infants in their arms! How now, good 
matrons ? 

Where do you run ? 

First IVom. O do not stop us ! to Saint Al¬ 
ban’s shrine 

Wc run: there will wc kneel ami lift our hands, 
For that his holy goodness niBy protect us 
In this most awful hour. 

See. IVom. On, sisters, on ! 

The fiery welkin ragi*s o’er our heads, 

And wc arc sinful souls: O quickly move ! 

[Exeunt Women and Children. 
Sec. OJf. 1 also am, alark ! a sinful soul: 
i’ll follow them, and pray for mercy too. 

First Off. I’ll to the northern wall, from 
whence the heavens 

In full expanse are seen. [Exeunt severally. 
Scene V.—ethwald’s apartment: he 

IB DISCOVERED SITTING BY HIM COUCH, 
WITH HIS F.LB0W8 RESTING UPON HIS 
KNEES, AND SUPPORTING HIS HEAD 
BETWEEN BOTH HIM HANDS J THE 
<IUEEN STANDING NT HIM. 

Q u. Why sit you thus, my l^ord! it is not 
well • 
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II wean your strength; I pray you go to rest. 

(a pause , and ke makes no answer.) 
These nightly watchings much retard your cure 
Be then advis'd! (a pause, and he still takes 
no notice.) 

Why arc you thus unwilling ? 

The tower is barr’d,and all tilings ore secure. 
Ethw. How goes the hour ? is it the se¬ 
cond watch ? 

No: near the window now, 1 heard the 
guard 

Exchange the word: the first is but half spent. 
Ethw. And doeB the fearful night still lie 
before me 

In all its hideous length ? ( rising up with emo¬ 
tion.) 

O yc successive terms of gloomy quiet! 

Over my mind ye pass, like rolling waves 
Of dense oppression; whilst deep underneath 
Lie all his nobler ftowers and faculties 
O'erwhelined. If such durk shades must 
henceforth cross 

My checker'd life with still returning horrours, 
O let me rest in the foul reptile's hole, 

And take from me tlie being of a man ! 

Qu. Too much thou givest way to rocking 
thought: 

Take this: it is a draught by cunning skill 
Compounded curiously, and strongly charm’d; 
With secret virtue fill'd—it soothes the mind, 
And gives the body rest, (offering him a cup. 
Ethw. Say’at thou ? then in good sooth 1 
need it much. 

I thank thee too ; thou art a careful wife. 

(Takes the cup, and, as he is ulxrul tojmt it to 
his lips, stoj/s short atul looks suspicious!y 
at her.) 

It has, methinks, a strange unkindly smell. 
Taste it thyself: dost thou not take my mean¬ 
ing? 

Do thou first drink of it. 

Qu. 1 am in health, my Lord, and need it not. 
Ethw. By Ihc dread powers of darkness, 
tlum sholt drink it! . 

A Ji to the very dregs! 

Qu. What, would you cast on me such vile 
suspicions, 

And treat a royal princess like your slave ? 
Ethw. And so tliou art. Thou rear'st thy 
stately neck, 

And whilst 1 list, thou flarcst in men’s eyes 

A gorgeous queen; hut unto me thou art- 

I do demand tliec, drink it to the dregs. * 
Qu. (subdued, and lifting the cvjt to her lips.) 
Then be convinced how wrongful arc thy 
thoughts. 

Ethw. (xtmatting her.) Forbear, I am too 
slightly mov’d to anger. 

I should have known the being of thy state 
Is all too closely with my fortune link’d. 
Give me the cup. Thou say’st it soothes tho 
mind? 

If I, indeed, could rest— (tastesit.) It tastes 
not well: 

It is a bitter drug. 

Qu. Then give it me again: I’ll hie to 
Dwina, 


And get from her that which shall make it 


. sweet. 


(she walks to the door of another apartment, 
but as she is about to go out, Ethwald hur¬ 
ries after her , and catches her by the arm.) 
Ethw. Thou sholt not go and leave me 
thus alone. 

Qu. I’ll soon return again, and all around 
thee 

Is light as noon-day. 

Ethw. Nay, nay, good wife! it rises now 
before me 
In the full blaze of light. 

Qu. Ha! wh&t mean'st thou ? 

Ethw. The faint and shadowy forms, 

That in obscurity were wont to rise 
In sad array, are with the darkness fled. 

But wliat avails the light? for now, since 
sickness 

Has press’d upon my soul, in my lone mo¬ 
menta, 

E’en in the full light of my torch-clad walls, 
A horrid spectre rises to my sight, 

Close by my side, and plain and palpable, 

In all good seeming and close circumstance, 
As man meets man. 

Qu. Mercy upon us! What form does it 
wear ? 

Ethw. My murder’d brother's form. 

Ho stands dost* by my side : his ghastly head 
Shakes horridly upon its sever’d neck, 

As if new from the heads-man’s stroke; it 
moves 

Still os I move; and when I look upon it. 

It looks—No, no! I can no utterance find 
To tell thee how it looks on me again. 

Qu. Yet, fear not now: I shall not long be 
absent; 

And thou may'at hear my footsteps all the 
while, 

It is so short a space. [E*rr Queen. 

Ethw. (returning to the middle of the stage.) 
i’ll fix my steadfast eyes upon the ground, 
And turn to other things my tutor'd 
thoughts 

Intently. ( after pausing for a little whits, 
with his elenehetl hands crossed upon 
his breast, and his eyes fixed upon 
the ground.) 

It may not ho : I feel upon my mind 
The horrid sense that preludes still its coming. 
Elburga! ho, Elburga ! (putting his hand be¬ 
fore his eyes, and calling out with a 
strong voice of fear.) 

Kntor Queen in haste. 

Qu. Hos't come again ? 

Ethw. No; but I felt upon my pausing so ul 
The sure and horrid sense of its' approach. 
Hodst thou not quickly come, it had ere now 
Been frowning by my side. The cup, the 
cup. (drinks eagerly.) 

Qu. Heaven grant thee peace ! 

Wilt thou not send unto the holy prie^, 

To give thee ghostly comfort ? 

Ethw. (shaking his head.) Away, away! ta 
thee ana to thy priests 
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1 have, alas! lent too mnch heed already. 

• Qu. Let not yonr noble spirit .thus be 
■hent! 

Still bear food heart! these charmed drugs 
full soon 

Will make you strong and vig'rous as be¬ 
fore ; 

And in the rough sport of your northern war 

You will forget these dreatmil fantasies. 

Ethw* Ay, thou speak’s! wisely now: me- 
thin ks 1 still 

In the embattled field, 'midst circling hosts, 

Could do the high deeds of a warlike king; 

And what a glorious field now opens to mo ! 

But oh this cursed bar! this ill-timed sick- 


It keeps me back cv'n like a bitted steed. 

But it was ever thus! What have avail'd 
My crimes, and cares, and blood, and iron 
toil? 

Qu. What have avail'd ? art thou not king 
of Mercia ? 

Ethw. Ay, ay, Elburga! ’tis enough for theo 
To tower in senseless state, and be a queen; 
But tli* expanded and aspiring soul, 

To bo but still the thing it long has been, 

Is misery, e’en tho’ enthron’d it were 
Under the scope of liigh imperial state. 

O, cursed hindrance ! blasting fiends breathe 
on me. 

Putt'st thou not something in thy damned 
drugs 

That doth retard my cure ? I might ere this 
With cased limbs have strode the clanging 
field, 

And boon myself again.—Hark ! some one 
conics. ( listening with alarm.) 

Qu. Be not disturb'd, it is your faithful 
groom, 

Who-brings the watch-dog; all things arc se¬ 
cure. 

Ethw. Nay, but I heard the sound of other 
feet. 

(running to the door , and pushing in u great 
bar.) 

Bay, who art thou without? 

"Voice without. Your groom, my Lord, who 
brings your faithful dog. 

Ethw. (to Queen.) Didst thou not hear the 
sound of other feet ? 

Qu. No, only his; your mind is too suspic¬ 
ious. 

Ethw. in his countenance have mark’d of 
late 

That which I like not: were this dreary night 
But once o’ermaatcr'd, he shall watch no 
more. 

(opens the door suspiciously, and enters an arm¬ 
ed mom, Leading in a great watch-dog :• the 
door is shut again hastily, and the bar is re¬ 
placed.) 

'(to the dog.) Come,rough and surly friend! 
Thou only dost remain on whom my* mind 
Can surely trust. I’ll have more dogs so 
train’d. 

(looking steadfastly at the Groom.) 
Thy face is pale; thou hast a haggard look: 


Where hast thou been? (seizing him by the 
neck.) 

Answer me quickly! Say, where hast thou 
been ? 

Or. Looking upon the broad and fearful sky. 

Qu. What sayst thou ? 

Ur. The heavens arc all a flaming o’er our 
heads, 

And fiery spears arc shiv’ring thro’ the air. 

Ethw. Hast thou seen this? 

Gr. Ay, but our holy saint! 

Qu. It is some prodigy, dork and porten¬ 
tous. 

Gr. A red and bloody mantle seems out¬ 
stretch'd 

O’er the wide welkin, and- 

Ethw. Peace, damned fool1 
Tell me no more : be to thy poBt withdrawn. 

[Exit Groom by a small side-door , leading 
the dog with him. 

Ethw. (to Itimself, after musing for some 
time.) 

Heaven waging o’er my head! there is in 

Some fearful tiling betoken’d. 

Jf that, in truth, the awful term is come, 

The fearful bound’ry of my mortal roach, 
O’er which 1 must into those regions pass 
Of horrour and despair, to take my placo 
With those who do their blood-carnd crowns 
exchange 

For ruddy circles of devouring fire; 

Where hopeless woe and gnashing agony 
Writhe in the dens of torment: where things be, 
Yet never imaged in the thoughts of man, 

Dark, horrible, unknown- 

I’ll mantle o’er my head, and think no more. 
(covers his head with his cloak , anil sinks down 
upon the couch.) 

Qu. Nay , ratherjstxctch you on the fleecy bed 

Ethw. Rest, if thou const; I do not hinder 
thee. 

Qu. Then truly 1 will lean my head a while. 
I am o’erspent and weary, (leanson the couch.) 

Ethw. (hastily uncovering his face.) 

Thou must not sleep; watch with me and be 
silent: 

It is an awful hour ! (a long pause , then Eth- 
wald starting up from the couch with 
alarm.) 

I hear strange sounds ascend tlic winding 
stairs. 

Qu. I hear them too. 

Ethw. Ha! dost thou also hear it ? 

Then it is real, (listening.) I hear the clash 
of arms. 

Ho, guard ! come forth. 

Re-enter Groom. 

Go rouse my faithful dog; 

Dork treason is upon us. 

Gr. (disappears , and then re-entering.) 

He sleeps so sound, my Lord, I cannot rouse 
him. 

Ethw. Then, villain, I'm betray’d ! thou 
hast betray'd me! 

But set thy brawny strength against that door, 
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And bar them out if thou but secm’st to flinch, 
This sword is in thy heart. 

A noise of armed men is now heard at the door, 
endeavouring to break it open, whilst Eth- 
wald and the Groom set their shoulders to 
it to prevent them. Enter Dwira hastily 
from an inner apartment, and with the Qukkk 
osaiatsin putting their strength also to the 
door as the force without increases. The door 
is at last broken open, and Hxrjculv. with 
the Rebel Chiefs, burst in, sword in hand. 

. Her. (to Ethwald.) 

Now, thou fell ruthless lion, that hast mode 
With bloody rage thy native forest waste ! 
The spearmen arc upon thee ! to the strife 
Turn thy rough breust: thou canst no more 
escape. 

Ethw. Quick to thy villain's work, thou 
wordy coward, 

Who in the sick man’s chamber seek 'at the fnme 
Thou dar’st not in th’ embattled field attain ! 

I am prepar’d to front thcc and thy mutes, 
Were ye twice number’d o’er. (srts his buck 
to a pillar , and puts himself into a 
posture of defence.) 

Her. The sick man's chamber ! dar’st thou, 
indeed, 

Bcgriincd as thou art with blood and crimes 
'Gainst man committed^iuman rights assume? 
Thou art a hideous and envenom 7 d snake, 
Whose wounded length, even in his noieomc 
hole, 

Men fiercely hunt, for love of human kind; 
And, wort thou scotch’d to the lost ring of 
lift*, 

E’en that poor remnant ofthy cure’d existence 
Should be trod out i' th’ dust. 

Ethic. Come on, thou boasting fool 1 give 
thy sword work, 

And spare thy cursed tonguo. 

Her . Ay, surely will I ! 

It is the sword of noble Ktliclbcrt; 
its master's blood weighs down its heavy 
strokes; 

His unseen hand directs tliem. 

(th^yfight: Ethwald defends himself furious¬ 
ly, but at last falls, and the conspira¬ 
tors raise a loud shout.) 

First Ch. Kless heaven, th#work is done! 
.See. Ch. Now Mercia is revonged, and free¬ 
born men 

May rest their toil’d limbs in their peaceful 
homes. 

Third Ch. (going nearer the body.) 

Ha! does he groan ? 

See. Ch. No, he dies sullenly, and to the 
wall 

Turns his writh’d form and death-distorted 
visage. 

(a solemn pause, whilst Ethwald, after sortie 
convulsive motions, expires.) 

Her. Now hath his loaded soul gone to its 
place. 

And ne’er a pitying voice from all his kind 
Cries, 11 God have mercy on him!" 

Third Ch. I’ve vow’d to dip my weapon in 
his blood. 


First Ch. And so have I. (several of them 
‘ advancing with their swords towards 
the body, a Young Man steps forth, 
and stretches out his arm to Keep them 


and stretches out 


Young Man. My father in the British wars 
was seiz’d 

A British pris’ner,and with all he had 
Unto a Mercian chief by lot consign'd : 

Mine aged grandsirc, lowly at his feet, 

Kent his gray hair: Ethwald, a youthful war- 
nour, 

Receiv'd the old man’s pray’r, and set him 
free ; 

Yea, even to tlio last heifer of his herds 
Restor’d his wealth. 

For this good deed, do not insult the fallen ! 
He was not ruthless once. 

(They all. draw IhuJc, and retire from the body. 
The Queen, who has , during thefght , fyc. re¬ 
mained at a distance , agitated with terrour 
and suspense, runo comes forward to Ilcreulf 
with the air of one who supplicates for mer¬ 
ry , and Dwina, following close behind her , 
falls upon her knees, as if to beseech him m 
favour of her mistress.) 

Qu. If thou of good king Oswal, thine old 
master, 

Aught of rcmemb’rancc hast,- - 

Iter. I do remember ; 

And deeply grieve to think a child of hiB 
Has so belied her mild and gentle stock. 
Nothing host thou to fear: in some safe place, 
fn holy privacy, may’st thou repent 
The evil thou host done : for know, proud 
dome, 

Thou art beneath our vengeance. 

Hut as for thine advisers, that dork villain, 
The artful Alwy, and that impious inan 
Who does dishonour to his sacred garb, 

Their crimes have earned for them a bitter 
meed, 

And they shall have it 
Sec. Ch. Shall we not now the slumb’ring 
Mercians rouse, 

And tell our countrymen that they are free 
From the oppressor's yoke ? 

Her . Yes, thou say’st well : thro’ all the 
vexed land 

Lctev’ry heart bound at the joyful tidings ! 
•Thus from his frowning height the tyrant 
falls, 

Like a dark mormtain, whose interior fires. 
Raging in ceaseless tumult, have devour’d 
Its own foundations. Sunk in sudden ruin 
To the tremendous gulph, in the vast void 
No friendly rock rears its opposing head 
To stay the dreadful crash. % 

The joyful hinds, with grave and cliasten'd 

j°r> 

Point to the traveller the hollow vale 
Where pnee it stood, and the now-sunned cots, 
Where, near its base, they and their little ones 
Dwelt trembling in its deep and fearfukshade. 

[Etxurr. 



THE SECOND MARRIAGE: 

A COMEDY. 


PERSONS OF THE DRAMA. 
MEN: 

Ska BRIGHT. 

Beaumont, a worthy clergyman, who is his 
friend, and brother-in-law. 

IsORT) Al.LCREST. 

Sir Crafty Supflecoat. 

Plausible, a schemer. 

Prowi.kk, his knavish follower. 

William Bf.aumokt, son to Beaumont. 
Mora as, uncle to Seabright’sJirM wife. 
Robert. 

Gardner, Sharp , and Servants , 
WOMEN: 

Lady Sarah, sister to Lord Allcrcst. 

Sophia daughter to Scabright. 

Mrs. Beaumont. 

Pry, Lady Surahs woman. 

landlady , Servants , tyc. 

Scene: Seabright’s house in the country , not 
far from London , and a small country Inn 
near it. 


ACT 1. 

Scene I.—a garden: the gardener 

DISCOVERED AT WORE AMONGST SOME 

SHRUBS AND FLOWERS. 

Enter Robert hastily, calling to him as ha en¬ 
ters. 

Rob. Stop, stop, Gardener ! What arc you 
about there ? My mistress's rose-trees rooted 
out of her favourite nook thus ? Get out of 
this spot with your cursed wheel-barrow ! If 
there were one spark of a Christian in your 
heart, you would pluck the lost hair off your 
bare scalp rather than root out these shrubs. 

Gut. Softly and civilly, Master Robert*, and 
answer me one question first—If I intend to 
remain gardener in this family, and moke my 
pot boil and my family thrive as ( have done, 
whether will it be wiser in me, do you think, 
to obey your orders or my master's ? 

Rob. And did he order you to do this ? • 

Gar. As sure as I hold this spade in my 
hand. 

Rob. I should as soon havo thought/>f tear¬ 
ing the turf from my mother’s grave as of do¬ 
ing thfe thing. Well, well; perhaps ho has 
forgot that she liked tjicm. 

Liar. Now l rather think he remember’d, 
when he gave me the orders, that another lady 


likes them not; and a dead woman's fancy 
match'd against a living woman's freak, with 
a middle-aged widower, hear yc me. who has 
just pull'd the black coat off his back, has but 
a sorry chance, Robcri. 

Rob. Ay, and he Iulh pull’d tlie black coat 
too soon off his back. But away with it!—I’ll 
think no more of what you say—it is impos- 
sible. 

Gar. May I never handle a spade again, if 
she did not squint to this direct spot, with her 
horrid-looking grey eyes, the lost time she 
walked thro’ the garden, saying it was amass 
of confusion tliat ought to be clear'd away, 
and he gave me the orders for doing it the very 
next morning. 

Rob. Who could have believed this ? who 
could have believed this but a lew months ago. 
when she rambled thru' these walks, with all 
her white-frock’d train gamboling round her f 

Gar. Nay, good Robert, don’t lie so down 
o’ the mouth about it: the loss of his wife, and 
an unlook'd-for legacy of twenty thousand 
pounds, may set a man’s brains a woiking 
upon new plans. There is nothing very 
wonderful in that, man. He'll get his lady- 
wife and the borough together, with a power 
of high relations, you know, and we shall all 
be fine folks hy and by.—Thou wilt become 
master-butler or gentleman-valet, or some¬ 
thing of that kind, and I shall be Itcud gard¬ 
ener, to lie sure, with a man or two to obey 
my orders: we shan’t be the same pains-taking 
folks that we have been, I warrant you, when 
he is a parliament man. 

Rob. TJiou’rt always looking after some¬ 
thing for thine own advantage, and that puts 
all those foolish notions iuto thy noddle. No, 
no; he has lived too sweetly in his own quiet 
home, amongst the rustling of his own trees 
and the pratUingof his own infunts, to go now 
into the midst ol all that shuttling and chang¬ 
ing and making of speeches, lie’ll never 
become a uarliament man. 

Gar. Well, then, let him mamr Lady Sarah 
for love, if ho please; I’ll ueitner make nor 
meddle in the matter. If Bhc keep a good 
house, and give good victuals and drink to 
the people in it, I’ll never trouble my bead 
about it. 

Rob. Out upon thee, man, with thy vict¬ 
uals and thy drink ! Thou'rt worser than a 
hog. Well should I like, if it were not for 
the sake of better folks than thyself to see 
thy greedy chaps exercised upon her reeding. 

Gar. What, is she niggardly then, and so 
fine a lady too ? 
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Rob. Niggardly! she’ll pull off her wide 
hoop, and all them there flounces that people 
go to court in, to search oyer the house for 
tno value of a candle's end, rather than any 
of the poor devils belonging to her should 
wrong her of a doit's worth. Thou’lt have rare 
feeding, truly, when she comes amongst us. 

Gar. Heaven forbid it, then! No wonder 
thou’rt anxious she should not come here. 1 
always wonder’d what mode thee so concern'd 
about it. 

Rob. And dost thou think, swine that thou 
art, 1 am concern'd for it upon this account? 
Thou deservest to bo fed on husks and gar- 
boge all thy life for having such a thought. 
I, who was the friend, I may way the relation, 
of my good mistress (for thou knowest 1 am 
her foster brother; and when 1 look upon her 
poor children playing about, 1 feel as tho’ they 
were my own flesh and blood. It is not that 
1 boast of the connection : God knows 1 am 
as humble as any body! 

Gar. Ay, no doubt; and a rare good thing 
it is, this saino humility. 1 know opoor ass, 
gruzing on tho common, not far oil, that, to 
iny certain knowledge, is foster brother to a 
very great lord, and yet, I must say that for 
him, 1 never saw him prick up Ins ears or 
even shake his tail one bit the more for it in 
my life. By my ccrties ! he must be a very 
meek and sober-minded ass! 

(singing and gathering up his tools, be.) 

Take this iu your hand for me, man; I'm 
going to another part of the garden. ( holding 
out something for Robert to curry.) 

Rob. ( pushing away his hand angrily.) 
Take care of it yourself, fool: you would sing 
tho' your father were upon the gallows. 

Gar. I crave your worship's pardon! I 
should have wluncd a little, to be sure, to 
have been better company to you. (i looking 
off tho stage.) But hero comes a good man 
who frowns upon nobody; the worthy rector 
fo Easterdown : I'll go and bid him welcome, 
for he likes to see a poor fellow hold up his 
head before him, and speak to him like a man. 

Rbb. You bid him welcome, indeed! stand 
out of the way : I’ll bid him welcome myself. 

He is as good as my own-No matter what. 

He is married to my good mistress’s sister; ay. 
and his own father christen’d me too. I’m glad 
be is come. You go to him indeed ! 

Enter Mr. Beaumont. 

O Sir ! you’re welcome to this sad place. 

Bea. 1 thank you, honest Robert; how do 
you do ? 

Rob. So, so; I'm obliged to you for tho fa¬ 
vour of asking. Woe is me, Sir! but this be 
a sad place since you came last among us. 

Bea. A sad change, indeed, my good fViend, 
and you seem to have felt it too. You look 
thin and alter’d, Robert. 

Rob. I ha’n't been very merry of late, and 

that makes a body look- (passing his hand 

ocroM his cuei.) 

Bea. (shaking his head.) Ay, what must 


thy poor master be, then, since it is even so 
with thop ? Poor man. it griev’d me to think' 
that I could not be witn him on the first shock 
of his distress; but illness and business of im¬ 
portance made it impossible for me to leave 
Yorkshire. How does he do? I hope you 
look cheerfully before him, and do all that 
you can to comfort him. 

Rob. Indeed I should have been very glad, 
in my homely way, to have done what I could 
to comfort him ; but, I don't know how it is, 
he gets on main well without, sir. 

Bea. (surprised.) Does he ?—I’m very glad 
to hear it. I love him for that, now: it is a 
noble exertion in him; he has a great merit 
in it, truly. 

Rob. Humph, humph. (a pause.) 

Bea. What were you going to say, my good 
Robert? 

Rob. Nothing, Sir; I was only clearing my 
throat. 

Bea. How does lie sleep, Robert ? 

Rob. I can’t say, Sir, not being present 
when he’s a-bed, you know. 

Bea. How docs no eat, then ? littlo rest and 
little food must, I fear, have brought him very 
low. 

Rob. Nay, os for the matter of his eating, I 
can’t say but I find as good a notch made in 
the leg of mutton, when he dines alone, as 
there used to be. 

Bea. Well, that's good. But I fear lie is 
too much alone. 

Rob. No, Sir; ho has dined out a pretty 
deal of late. Ho does, indeed, walk up ana 
down the shady walk by the orchard, and talk 
to himself,often enough. 

Bea. (alarmed.) Does he ? that is a sign of 
the deepest sorrow: I must speak to him; I 
must put books into his hands. 

Rob. O, Sir, there’s no need of that; he has 
a book in his hand often enough. 

Bea. And what kind of books does he read ? 

Rob. Nay. it is always the same one. 

Bea. Well, he can’t do better: there is but 
one book in the world that can't be too often 
in a man’s hand. 

Rob. Very true-; Sir, but it is not that one 
tho’.—1 thought as you do myself, and so I 
slyly look’d over his shoulder ono morning to 
be sure of it; but I saw nothing in it but all 
about the great people at court, and the great 
offices they hold. 

Bea. You astonish me, Robert His heavy 
loss I fear hsa bewildered his wits. Poor man! 
poor man! and all the sweet children too! 

Rob. Yes, Sir, they—will feel— 

Bea. What would you say, mv friend ? 

Rob. Nothing, Sir. This vile neckcloth 
takes me so tight round the throat, an' a 
plague to it! 

Gar. (coming forward with a broad grin.} 
God bliss you, Sir! I be glad to see you here. 
How docs your good lady and master Wiliam 
do ? He is grown a fine young gentleman 
now, I warrant: he, he, he, he, he ! 

Rob. (to Gar. angrily.) Can’t you oak a 
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gentleman how ho does, fool, without putting 
that damned grin upon jour face ? , 

Bea. Whj, ray friend Robert, what word* 
are theseyou make uao of ? 

Rob. True. Sir, I should not have used 
them » but when a body is vexed he’ll bo an¬ 
gry, and when a body is angry, good sooth ! 
no 11 e’en bolt out with the first word that 
comes to him, though he were a saint. 

Bea. Too true, Robert; but long before a 
body becomes a saint, he is very seldom vex¬ 
ed , and still seldomcr angry at any thing. 

Rob. God bless you, Sir! I know yerv 
well 1 a’n't so good as 1 should be, and I wish 
from my heart I was better. 

Bea. Give me your hand, honest Robert; 
you will soon be better if you wish to be so, 
and it is a very pleasant progress when once 
it is fairly begun. (Looking off the stage?) I 
think 1 see your master at a distance. Good 
day to you ! good day to you, Gardener ! 

[Exxuht severally. 

Scene II. —a parlour, with a door 

OPENING INTO THE GARDEN. SEA- 
BRIGHT AND BEAUMONT ARE SEEN 
WALKING TOGETHER IN THE GARDEN. 
BEA. TALKING TO SEA. AS THIT EN¬ 
TER. 

Bea. (continuing to talk.) I must indeed 
confess, my dear friend, you had every thing 
that tliis world can bestow ; a moderate for¬ 
tune, with health to enjoy it; the decent, 
modest tranquillity, of private life, and the 
blessings of domestic harmony. I must, in¬ 
deed, confess you were a happy man. (riaus- 
es'/tnd looks at Sea. who says nothing.) 
Your measure of good things was complete ; 
it was impossible to add to it; there was no 
more for you to desire on this side of heaven. 

(pauses again.) 
Sea. (answering very tardily.) I Jim, in¬ 
deed, many of the comforts of life. 

Bea. Many of the comforts of life ! you 
had eveTV thing the heart of man can desire ; 
and, pardon me, you could afford to lose part 
of your felicity, dear os that part might be, 
ana still retain enough to make life worth the 
cherishing. To watch over your rising fam¬ 
ily ; to mark the hopeful progress of their 
minds ; to foster every goou disposition and 
discourage every bad one found there : this, 
my friend, is a noble, an invigorating task, 
most worthy of a inan. 

Sea. it is certainly the duty of every man 
to attend to the education of his children : 
their fortunes#n the world depend upon it 
Bea. (looking displeased at him.) Poo! th£ir 
fortunes in that world from which this will 
appear but like a nest of worms, a hole for 
grubs and chrysalises, that world wfeich is 
our high and native home, depend upon it 
(walkihg up and down disturbed , and then re¬ 
turning to Bea. with q self-upbraiding look.) 
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Forgive mo, Seabright ; you know I am 
sometimes thus, but my spark is soon extin¬ 
guished. I am glad—I ought to be glad to 
see you so composed. It is a noble conquest 
you have gained over your feelings, and what 
must it not have cost you ! Give mo your 
hand, and be not thus constrained with me : 
1 know the weakness of human nature, and 
dearly do I sympathize with you. 

Sea. You are very kind, my friend ; but 
you liavo travelled tar ; you must want re¬ 
freshment ; let me order something, (going 
to the door and calling a Servant, to whom he 
gives orders.) 

Bea. (aside.) Well, there is something here 
I don't understand. But I oru wrong, per¬ 
haps : some people can’t bear to have the sub¬ 
ject of their sorrow touched upon : I’ll talk 
to him of otlicrr things.— (Blond to Bea. as he 
returns from the door.) Your old acquaint¬ 
ance, Ashy of Gloucestershire, cslled upon 
mo a day or two before 1 left home, and in¬ 
quired kindly after you. He is a very rich 
man now ; lie lias purchased the great estate 
of Carriswood, near his native place, und is 
high sheriff of the county. 

Sea. (becoming suddenly animated.) What, 
Ashy ? my old school-fellow Asby l that is 
a great rise, by my soul! The estate of Car¬ 
riswood, and high sheriff oP the county ! 
What interest has pushed him ? what con¬ 
nexions lias he made i has he speculated 
with liia money ? how has he advanced him¬ 
self ? 

Bea. I can't very well tell you : he has 
gone on, like many others, turning, and 
scraping, and begging ; and managing great 
people’s matters tor them, till ho has become 
one of the most considerable men in that 
part of the country. 

Sea. He must he aelever fellow. We used 
to think him stupid at school, but we have 
been dev’lislily deceived. 

Bea. No, you have not, for he is stupid still. 
His brother, the poor curate of Crofton, is a 
clever man. 

Sea. (contemptuously.) The poor curate*of 
Crofton ! One of those clever men, I sup¬ 
pose, who sit with their shoes down o’ the 
heel, by tlieir own study fire, brooding o’er 
their own hoard of ideas, without cvcroeing 
able from tlieir parts or their learning to pro¬ 
duce one atom’s worth of good to themselves 
or their families. I have known many such : 
but let me see a man, who, from narrow and 
unfavorable lieginnings, shapes out his own 
way in this changing world to wealth and dis¬ 
tinction, and, by my faith ! he will be wise 
enough for me. 

Bea. My friend, you become animated ; 
I am happy to see you so much interested in 
the fortune of others ! it is a blessed disposi¬ 
tion. I have something also to tell you of 
your old friend Malton, which I am sure will 
give you pleasure. 

Sea. What, he has got a fortune too, I sup¬ 
pose, and is standing tor the county. 
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Boa. No ; something better than that, my 
friend. 

Sea. Ha! Well, some people get on amaz¬ 
ingly. 

Bea. It is amazing, indeed, for it was alto¬ 
gether hopeless. You remember bis only son, 
the poor little boy that was so lame and so 
siokly ? 

Sea. Yes, I’do. 

Bea. Well, from some application, which I 
cannot remember at present, the sinews of 
his leg have recovered their proper tone again, 
and he is growing up as healthy a comely 
looking lad os you can see. 

Sea. O, that is what you meant—I am glad 
to hear it, certainly ; a cripple in a family 
is not easily provided for. But pray now, 
let me understand this matter more per¬ 
fectly. 

Bea. I tell you i have forgot how they 
treated the leg, but- 

Sea. ( impatiently.) No, no, no ! What re¬ 
lations, what connexions had Ashy to push 
him? A man can't get on without some as¬ 
sistance : his family, I always understood, 
was low and distress'd. 

Bea. He had two or three ways of getting 
on, which 1 would not advise any friend of 
mine to follow him in; and the worst of thorn 
all was making what is called a convenient 
marriage. 

Sea. ( affecting to laugh.) Ha, ha, lia ! you 
are severe, Beaumont: many a respectable 
man has suffered interest to determine even 
his choice of a wife. Riches and honours 
must have their price paid for them. 

Bea. Trash and dirt! 1 would not liavo a 

disagreeable vixen to tyrannise over my fam¬ 
ily for the honors of a peerage. 

Sea. Well, well ! people think differently 
upon most subjects. 

Bea. They Jo indeed; and it is not every 
one who thinks bo delicately, and has so much 
reason to do so, upon this subject, os we 
have, my dear Scal>right. Our wives— 

Sea. ( interrupting kit*.) And he comes in 
for the county, you say ? 

Bea. No, no, Scabright! you mistake me: 
high sheriff of the county. 1 said* How you 
do interest yourself in the fortunes of this 
man ! 

Sea. And what should surprise you in this? 
By Heaven, there is nothing so interesting to 
me as to trace the course of a prosperous man 
through this varied world ! First he is seen 
like a little stream, wearing its shallow bed 
through tlie grass; circling and winding, and 
gleaning up its treasures from every twink¬ 
ling rill as it posses: farther on, the brown 
sand fences its margin, the dark rushes thick¬ 
en on ita side : farther on still, tlie broad flags 
shake their green ranks, the willows bend 
their wide boughs o’er its course: and yonder, 
at last, tho fair river appears, spreading ita 
bright waves to the light! 

Bea. (staring strangely on him , then turning 
atoay some paces, and shaking his head rurftd- 


ly.) Poor ! poor man | his intellects are 
deranged: he is not in his senses. 

Enter a Sanv amt. 


Sea. (to Ser.) Very well, (to Bea.) Let us 
go to the breakfast room, Beaumont, and you'll 
find something prepared for you. (As they 
ar e about to go out , the children appear at a 
distance m the garden.) 

Bea. (looking out.) Ha! yonder are the 
children ! Blessings on them ! _ I must run 
and speak to them first [Exit into the gar¬ 
den to the children. 


Sea. (to himself, looking contemptuously af¬ 
ter Bea.) Ay, go to the children ! thou art on¬ 
ly fit company for them ! To como here with 
his comfort and condolence full eight months 
and a half after her death—he is a mere sim¬ 
pleton ! His wonderful delicacy too about 
interested marriages—he is worse than a sim¬ 
pleton ! And my only business now, for¬ 
sooth, must be to stay at home and become 
schoolmaster to my own children!—he is an 
absolute fool, (turning round and seeing the • 
Servant still standing at the door.) Have you 
inquired at the village which of thejnns my 
Lord Labbcrford stops at on his way to town ? 

Ser. Yes, Sir; but they don’t know. 

Sea. But they must know. Go, and make 
farther inquiries, for I must pay my respects 
to his Lordship as he passes.' Were the fruit 
and the flowers carried to Lady Sarah this 
morning ? 

Ser. 1 don’t know, Sir. 

Sea. Run to the gardener, and put him in 
mind of it. [Eixumt. 


Scene III. —a library. 

Enter Sxabfight, who walks soveral times 
slowly across tho stage os if deeply engaged 
in his own mind $ then stops short with a con¬ 
siderable pause. 

Sea. I am now upon the threshold of dis¬ 
tinction, and with one step more I cross it. 
On this side lies spiritless obscurity; on that, 
invigorating honor, (pauses.) Member of 
Parliament! there is magic in the words, and 
of most powerftil operation.—Let that man 
find a place elsewhere ; why should I squeeze 
myself and every body round me to make 
room for him ? Sir, he’s a Member of Parlia¬ 
ment.—Let that fool hold his tongue there; 
why do we silently listen to all his prosing 
stuff? Sir, he’s a Member of Parliament— 
What; bells ringing, children huzzaing, cor¬ 
poration men sweating at this rate, to wel¬ 
come that poor lurking creature to your town ? 
To bo sure; he’s a Member of Parliament— 
Ay, so it is! I too have mixed with the igno¬ 
ble crowd to stare upon men thus honoured. 
I have only now to over stop the bounds, and 
bo myself the very thing I gazed at (pausing 
again.) —There is indeed a toll,a price of en¬ 
trance that must be paid, and my neart stands 
back from it; but there is no other way than 
this, and what I would wear I must purchase. 
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O, it is well worth its price! To be bat known 
end named as filling each a place in society 
brings pleasure with it And in the eyes of 
oar early friends too,—Me thinks 1 can seo at 
this moment every carious face in my native 
Village gathering about the letter-boy, as ho 
sets out upon his rounds, to look with grin¬ 
ning admiration upon my first franks. “ Free, 
Seabright;” ha, ha, ha I {laughing to him- 
self, and rubbing his hands together with great 
complacency.) 

Enter Robsrt. 

Sea. {turning round shortly , like one who is 
taught.) What brings you here, sirrah ? 

Hob. You desired me to tell you, Sir, when 
Miss Seabright returned from her walk. 

Sea. {with his countenance changed.) And 
is she so soon returned ? 

Rob. Yes, Sir: and I have told her you 
wish to speak with her. 

Sea. .You have told her—1 wish—I looked 
not for her so soon—I wish you had not— 

Hob. Sir! 

Sea. Begone ! begone! and say I am wait¬ 
ing for her. {Exit Rob. stealing a look of ob¬ 
servation at his master as he goes out.) —Ah ! 
here comes the hard pull! here comes the 
sticking place! I should have prepared her 
for this before, but my heart would not suffer 
me. O that 1 had employed some one else 
to tell her! She little thinks of this ! I hear 
her coining (listening, while children's voices 
are heard without.) What! she is bringing the 
children with her! 1 hear tho little one prat¬ 
ing aa she goes. O God ! I cannot—I can¬ 
not ! 

[Exit, running out with much agitation. 

Enter Sophia, carrying a little boy on her back, 

and an elder boy and girl taking hold of her 

gown. 

Soph, {to the little one.) You have had a 
fine ride and a long ride, have you not? 

Little One. Yesh, tit. 

Soph. Come down then, boy, for your horse 
it tired. 

Little One. No, tit 

Soph. No, tit! but you must tho.' {setting 
him down 0 Stand upon your fat legs there, 
and tell mo what I'm to have for all this troub¬ 
le of carrying you. What am 1 to have, ur¬ 
chin? 

Little One. Kish. 

Soph, {trfler kissing him affectionately) And 
what am I to have for these comfits I have 
saved for you ? 

Little One. Kish. 

Soph, (kissing him again.) And what am I 
to have for the little dog I bought for you this 
morning? 

Jjittle One. Kish. 

Soph. What! kiah again ? Kish for* every 
thing? {kissing him very tenderly.) O you lit¬ 
tle rogfie! you might buy the whole world for 
audit money as this, if .every body loved you 
as I do. Now, children, papa is not ready to 


see us yet, I find, so in tho mean time, I’ll di- 
ride the little coke I promised you. (taking a 
little cake from her work-bag , and dividing it? 
whilst. Robert, perpiwg in at the door and see¬ 
ing Seabright not there , ventures in t and stands 
for a little while looking tenderly upon Soph. 
and the children.) 

Rob. God blesB all your Bwcet faces! 

Soph. What Jo you want lie re, good Rob¬ 
ert? 

Rob. Nothing^-nothing.—God bless you all, 
my pretty ones! {listening.) 1 hear him com¬ 
ing [Exit, looking piteously upon than , as he 
goes off. 

Soph. I hear papa coming. 

Little Girl, i'll run and inert him. 

Eldest Boy. Don’t, Emma; he does not like 
to play with us now; it is troublesome to him. 

Little Girl. When mama was alive lie play’d 
with us. 

Soph . Hush ! my good girl. 

Enter Skabriuht. 

Wo have been waiting for you, papa; Rob¬ 
ert told us you wanted to see us aJl together. 

Sea. Did Robert tell you ho ? 1 wanted to 
sec you alone, Sophia; but since it is so, the 
others may remain. I have got something to 
say to you. 

Soph. You look very grave, my dear Sir : 
have I offended you ? 

Eldest Boy. it was I who broke the cliina 
vase, so don't be angry with her for that. 

Sea. My brave boy, it is distress, and not an¬ 
ger, that mokes me grave. 

Soph. And are you distress’d, papa? O 
don't be distress’d ! wc will do every thing 
wo can to please you. 1 know very well we 
can’t make you so happy as when mama was 
alive; but we'll be suen good children ! we’ll 
obey you, and serve you, nnd love you so 
much, if you will but play with us, and look 
upon us again as you used to do. 

Sea. {softened.) My dear girl, I wish I 
could make you all happy: 1 wish to raise 
your situation in the world above the pitch of 
my present confined abilities: I wish— {stops 
and is much embarrassed.) 

Soph, (kissing his hand.) My dear, dear 
father! yon s z.y that 1 am your clear girl, and 
I promise veto, you shall find me a good one. 
I want no hotter fortune in the world, than to 
live with you, and be useful to you. I can 
overlook the household matters, and order ev¬ 
ery tiling in the? family as you would like to 
have it. I want no better fortune than this : 
I shall be a happy girl and a proud girl, too, if 
you will put confidence in me. 

Sea. ( taking her hand tenderly.) My sweet 
child! this would be a dull and som bre life 
for a young girl like you: you ought now to 
be dressed and fashioned like other young 
people, and have the advantage of being in¬ 
troduced to the world by those who 

Soph. O no ! 1 don’t care whether my gown 
be made of silk or of linen : and as for being 
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doll, Beyer trouble jour head about that; 
we shall find a way to get the better of it 

Do you know, papa,-but 1 am almost 

ashamed to tell it you.— 

Sea. What is it, my dear? 

Soph. I have been learning to play at back¬ 
gammon ; for you know mama and you used 
to play at it of a winter evening; and I’ll 
play with you. if you’ll allow me. 

Sea. O Goo! O God! thin is too much! 
(Turns from them in great agitation, and run¬ 
ning to the opposite side of the room, stands 
leaning his hack against the wall, whilst So¬ 
phia and the children gather round him.) 

Soph. My dear father! what ia the matter ? 

Eldest Boy. Are you not well, papa? 

Sea. I am well enough ! I am wollcnongh! 
but I have something to tell you. and I can¬ 
not tell it. 

Soph. For God’s aake let me know what it is. 

Sea. You must know it: it is necessary 
that you should. I am- (pauses.) 

Soph. A bankrupt. 

Sea. No, no, no! I am going to be mar¬ 
ried.—(Sophia staggers some paces bark, and 
stands like one perfectly stvpijied.) What is 
the matter, Sophia? are you going to faint? 

Soph. No, I shan't faint. 

Sea. Be not so overcome with it, my dear 
child ! it is for tho good of my children I 
marry, (pauses and looks at her, but she is si¬ 
lent.) Yon, and all childrrn in your situation, 
look noon these matters with a prejudiced 
eye. It is my great regard for you that deter¬ 
mines me to take this step (pauses, but she. is 
silent.) Do you hear me ? Will you not speak 
tome ? 

Soph. O my poor mother! little did I think 
when I kiss’d your cold hands, that you 
would so soon bo forgotten ! 

Sea. No more of this, my dear! No more 
of this! It is improper; it is painful to me. 

I have not forgotten—I love—I respect—I 
adore her memory: but I am engaged—it is 
necessary—your interest is concerned in it, 
ray dear children; and I know, my good So¬ 
phia, you will not add to your father’s dis¬ 
tress by stubborn and undutiful behaviour. 

Soph. O no, my dear Sir! if you love and 
adore her memory I am satisfied. Yet, if you 
do, how can you—Oil how can you !—I will 
say no more : God bless you, and give you a 
good wife! (weeping.) But she will never be 
•o good as my mother; she will never love 
you as my mother did. 

Sea. Forbear, my good girl! I know it very 
well: and I don’t marry now to be beloved. 
But Lady Sarah is a very good woman, and 
will make me aa happy as F can expect to be *, 
■he ia sister toLord Allcrest, von know, and 
is related to the first people of the country. 

Soph. Good heaven, Sir! you can’t mean 
to marry Lady Sarah: all the world knows 
bow ill-temper’d she is. 

Eldest Boy. What that lady with the cun¬ 
ning-looking nose, and the strange staring 


eye-brows ? If she come into this house I’ll 
cast my top at her. 

Soph. Hold your tongtie, George! papa ia 
not so hard-hearted as to set suen a woman 
over us. Come, come, children ! ntlier 
round, and hold up your little hands to him: 
he will have pity upon you. (the children gath¬ 
er round, and Sopnia ,patting the hands of the 
youngest child together, and holding them up, 
kneels down before him.) O Sir! have pity on 
them! We liave nobody to plead for ua, and 1 
cannot speak. 

Enter Robxrt with his face all blabbered, and 

throwing himself upon his knees by tho chil¬ 
dren, holds up his bands most piteously. 

Rob. O, Sir! 

Sea. (bursting into a violent rage.) What, 
sirrah ! have you been listening at the door ? 
Go from my presence this moment! 

Soph. Dear Sir! be not angry with him! 

Sea. (putting her away.) No, no! let us 
have no more of this nonsense : 1 have listen’d 
too long to it already, (breaks from them and 
Exit.) 

Rob. I wish my head had been cut off* be¬ 
fore I had come in with my ill-timed assist¬ 
ance ! Curse upon my stupid pate! 1 de¬ 
serve to be bang’d for it. (beating his head 
and grasping his hair.) O my pretty ones ! 
I sent you to him that you raiglit work on 
his heart, for I knew what he wanted to aay 
well enough, and yet I must needs thrust in 
my silly snout amongst you, to mar all! For 
a man that can read books and cast accounts, 
and all that, to do such a trick! 1 deserve to 
be cudgcl’d! 

Soph. Don’t be so angry at yourself, Rob¬ 
ert: you meant it well, and you have always 
been so good to us ! 

Rob. Good to you! I love you like my own 
flesh and blood, every one of you; and if any 

body dare to do you wrong, I’ll-no matter 

what (clenching his fist and nodding signifi¬ 
cantly.) He may turn me off if he please; 
but i’ll not quit the neighbourhood: I’ll 
watch over you, my pretty ones; and hang 
me if any one snail hurt a hair of your 
heads ! 

Soph. I thank you, Robert: but •don’t tell 
any body: that would not bo right, you know. 
Come, children; you shall go with me to my 
osm room. 

[Exkunt Sophia and children by one side , and 
Exit Robert by the other , looking after them 
with tenderness and pity.) 


ACT II. * 

Scene I. —before the front of ska- 
BRipHT’S HOUSE. 

Enter Plausiblx and Prow lx a. 

Plan. Do you wait fpr me in that farther 
walk yonder, till I come from visiting my 
subject. “ . 
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Pro. Well, God mnt he prove a good sub- 
jact! we are wounaily in want of ono at pres¬ 
ent. 

Plow. Don't lose courage, man; there i» 
always a certain quantity of good and of bad 
luck put into every man’s lot, and the more 
of the one that has past over his head, the 
more he may expect of the other. 8eabright 
has a fortune to speculate with, and some 
turn, as I have been told,for speculation: he 
is just launching into a new course of life, 
ana I have a strong presentiment that I shall 
succeed with him. 

Pro. Now away with your presentiments ! 
for we have never yet had any good luck that 
has not come pop upon our heads like a snow¬ 
ball, from the very opposite point to our ex¬ 
pectation : but he has got an unexpected leg¬ 
acy lately ; and 1 have observed that a sum 
coming in this way, to a man of a certain dis¬ 
position, very often plays the part of a decoy- 
bird to draw away from him all tho rest of his 
money; there I rest my hopes. 

Plan. Why you talk as if I were going to 
rain him, instead of increasing his fortune by 
my advice. 

Pro. I have seen ruin follow every man 
that has been favour'd with your advice, as 
constantly as the hind legs follow the fore 
of a horse, and therefore 1 cannot help 
thinking there must be some connexion be¬ 
tween them. However, I don’t pretend to 
reason, Plausible; it might only be sonic part 
of their bad luek that happen'd just at those 
times to be passing over their heads; and 
they have always, in the mean time, supplied 
you and your humble follower with money 
for our immediate wants. 

Plan. Well, hold your tongue, do! (knocks 
at the door , tchich is opened by Robert.) Is 
your master at home ? 

Rob. Yes. 

Plan. Can he be spoken with ? 

Rob. No, Sir, he can't see you at present. 

Plan. At what hour can i see him ? 

Rob. I don't know, Sir. 

Plan. Is he so much engaged? But you 
Seem Bad, my friend: has any thing hap¬ 
pened ? You had a funeral in the house some 
time ag^? 

Rob. Yes, Sir; but it is a wedding we have 
got in it at this bout. 

Plan. I had tho honour of calling on Mr. 
Seabright yesterday morning, but be was not 
at home. 

Rob. Yes, 8ir; lie has been at the borough 
of Crockdale to be cj^air’d, and the parish of 
Upperton to be married ; and he returned last 
night— • 

Pro. Bridegroom and Member of Parlia¬ 
ment ! 

Rob. Keep your jokes till they are ask'd 
for. • 

Pro. They would be stale jokes indeed, 
then? 

Plan, (to Pro.) Hold your tongue, pray. 
(to Rob.) He is engaged ? 


Rob. Yes, Sir; he is with the bride and 
the company, in the garden, at breakfast. 

Plan. Well, I shan t disturb him at pres¬ 
ent.—Here is a crown for you : you will rec¬ 
ollect my face again when you see it ? I'll 
call again very soon. 

Pro. (aside.) Mercy upon us! tho last 
crown we have in the world given away on 
such a chance! It shan't go tho*. 

Rob. O yes, Sir, I'll recollect you. [Exit 
Plausible. J 1 

Pro. (lingering behind.) Don’t shut the 
door yet Hark you, my good Mr. John, for 
I know your name very well! 

Rob. My namo is Robert. 

Pro. Yes, Robert I said. 

Rob. Did you so, truly ? have not 1 ears in 
my head ? 

Pro. Assuredly, Sir, and cars, let mo tell 
you, that will hear good news soon, if you 
will be counsell’d by me. 

Rob. Anan? 

Pro. Have you never a mind to put out a 
little money to advantage ? a guinea or so, 
now, in such a way as to return to you again 
with fifteen or twenty of his yellow-coated 
brethren at his back ? 

Rob. Poo ! with your nonsense ! I have sent 
two or three guineas out upon such fool’s er¬ 
rands already. 

Pro. Ana did they come back empty-hand¬ 
ed to yon? 

Rob. No by my faith; for they never come 
bark at all. 

Pro. O lud, lad ! there bo such cheats in 
this world , they frighten honest folks from 
trying their fortune. I have got a crown of 
my own, just now, and with another crown 
put to it by any good-hearted fellow that 
would go halves with mo in tho profit, I have 
an opportunity of making a good round sum, 
at present, in a very honest way, that would 
almost make a man of me at once: but I'm 
sure I don’t advise you to do it; for prudent 
is a great virtue; prudence is a very great 
virtue. 

(Bell rings, and Robert stands hesitating.) 
Rob. Hang it! a crown is no great matter 
after all. There it is (giving him the crown 
Whilst the bell rings again.) How that pla¬ 
guy bell rings ! When you get the money 
for me, voull know where to call ? 

Pro. Never fear! when I get the money 
for you, I’ll find my way back again, I war¬ 
rant you. . [Exxubt. 

Scene II.—a garden, with a temple 

SEEN AT SOME DISTANCE, IN WHICH 
ARE DISCOVERED LADT BA RAH, SO¬ 
PHIA, MR. AND MRS. BEAUMONT, AND 
WILLIAM BEAUMONT, AS IF SEATED AF¬ 
TER BREAKFAST J WHILST QARDEN- 
ER AND ONE OR TWO OF THE SER¬ 
VANTS SKULK NEAR THE FRONT Or 
THE STAGE, BEHIND SOME BUSHES, 
LOOKING AT THEM. 
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Oar. Bride indeed! she's u unlovely a 


and curia up her noae like a girkia! I'll war¬ 
rant you she'll be all thro' my kitchen 
grounds by-and-by, to count over my cab¬ 
bages. 

First Ser. Hold your tongue, man: wo're 
too long here : see, thoy are all breaking up 
now, and aome of them will be hero in a 
trice. [Exkuxt Servants. 

The company corns out from the temple, and 

Mr. and Mr*. Beaumont advance to the front 

of the stage , talking together earnestly. 

Bea. (continuing to talk.) Nay, my dear, 
you ore prejudiced and severe; it did not 
■trike mo that ahe behaved to you with ao 
much forbidding coldneas. She haa an un¬ 
gracious countenance to be sure, but now and 
then when it relaxes, ahe looks as if she had 
somo good in her. 

Mrs. B. Yea, Charles, you find always 
Mine good i/favery one of God’s creatures. 

Bca. And there is aome good in every one 
of God's creatures, if you would but look 
for it. 

Mrs. B. I’m sure those who can find it out 
in her, have a mucker discernment than I can 
pretend to. How unlucky it was that we 
came to the house last night, without inquir¬ 
ing beforehand the state of the family; I 
thought 1 should have fainted when they told 
me of the marriage; and when I saw that 
creature in my sweet sister's place ! 

Bea. 1 pitied you, mjr dear Susan, very 
much, inaeed I did; but it would have look'd 
pettish and unforgiving in us to have gone 
away again at that late hour; and I think 
we must stay with them till to-morrow. For 
the childrens sake we must endeavour to be 
on good terms with them. But here come 
William and Sophia. 

Enter William Bxaomost and Sophia, talk¬ 
ing as they enter. 

Wil. You like the yellow-streak'd carna¬ 
tions best? 

Soph. Yes, 1 think they are the prettiest, 
tho’ we have but very few of them. # 

Wil. O then I'll n&ke our gardener sow a 
whole bushel of carnation-seed when I get 
home, that we may have a good chance, at 
least, of raising some of the kind you admire. 
And what else can I do for you Sophy? Shall 
I copy some of my friend's verses for you ? 
or send you some landscapes for your draw¬ 
ing book ? or—did not you say you should 
like to have a rocking-horse for little Tony ? 

Soph. Indeed you are very good, cousin. 

Wil. No, no ! don't say that: there ia no 
goodnesa at all in doing any thing for you. 

Soph, (going up to Mr. B. t cho puts her 
arm affectionately round her.) My dear aunt ! 

Wil. Ah, mother ! see how tall she has 
grown since we saw her last, and how dark 
her hair is now. 


Mrs. B. (archly.) You like fkir hair best, I 
tv*t ! eve, Wdliam. 

Wu. I like fhir hair ! I can’t endure it! 

Mrs. B. (smiling.) Well, well, you need 
not be so vehement m expressing your dislike. 

Bea. Here comes Lady Sarah to join us : 
this at least is civil, you will confess. 

Lady 8. (coming forward to join them.) 
You ore fond, Ma’am, I perceive, of the shade, 
from preferring this side of the garden, (for¬ 
mally to Mrs. B. who coldly bows assent.) it 
is a very pleasant morning tor travelling, Mr. 
Beaumont. 

Bea. Yes, Madam, it ia a very pleasant 
morning for travelling. 

Lady S. I'm sorry, however, that you will 
have so much dust on your road to town. 

Soph, {to Mrs. B.) Why you don’t go to¬ 
day, aunt ? 1 thought you were to stay longer. 

Mrs. B. No, my dear, wo go this morning. 
(looking significantly to Beaumont.) 

Lady S. Would not the cool of the evening 
be more agreeable ? 

Mrs. B. No, Ma'am, tho coolness of this 
morning has been Quito enough to induce us 
to set out immediately. 

Enter Sxrvaht. 

Ser. (to Lady S.) Some poor people from 
the village are come to wisn your Ladyship 
health and happiness. 

Lady 8. (ungraciously.) I am obliged to 
them.—What do they mean ? Ay, ay ! tell 
them I am obliged to them. You need not 
wait; that is all. 

[Exit Ser. whilst Mrs. B. smiles significantly 

to her husband. 

Soph. 1 wonder if my old friend, Huakins, 
be amongst them : I'll run and see. (going to 
run out.) 

Lady S. Perhaps, Miss Seabright will do 
roe the honour to consult me upon what 
friendships arc proper for her to cultivate. 

Mrs. B. (seeing Sophia distressed.) If your 
Ladyship will permit us, she shall retire with 
me for a little while. [Exxust Mrs. B. and 
Sophia. 

Wil. (aside to his father , as they are about 
to follow them.) What an ugly witch it is ! 
most wc leave Sophia with her ? [Exxujit 
B eaumont and William B. Lady Sarah look¬ 
ing after them suspiciously. 

Enter Seabriqht. 

Lady S. (turning to him with affected sprifht- 
liness.) So you have been upon the watch, I 
suppose, and will not su$er me to stroll thro* 
these shady walks alone : I am positively to 
have no time to myself. ♦ 

Sea. You don’t call me an intruder, I hone ? 

Lady S. Indeed if you become very trouble¬ 
some. I don’t know what I may call you. 
He, he, .he! laughing foolishly. Seabnght 
putting Ids hand up to the side of her hat, she 
pushes it away with pretended coyness. How 
can you be so childish ? he, he, he ! 
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Sea. (gravely.) Won't you let me p*fo| thing of that kind to me: you are too pro- 
cateipillar from your ribband ? y r fuse, and too careless, in every thing. 

Jjidy 8. ( looking foolish and disappointed.) Sea. I may at least go to the stables and 
O! is that it t I am much obliged to you: giro my groom orders to provide oata for their 
but you are always so good, so tenderly at- horses. 

tentive to me ! Indeed this little hand was Lady 8. 1 have a very good receipt in my 
well bestow'd upon you, Seabright: I wish it receipt-book for feeding horses upon the re- 
had convey’d to you a better gift when it fuse of a garden. 

gave away myself, (thrusting out a great brown Sea. (shaking Ms head and breaking away 
hand to Atm. from her.) No, no ! that won't do. [Exit. 

Sea. (raising it to his lips with affected ten- F p . . . 

.) What could it possibly conrey, my Ent * r P,T wrth » •“.y ftce. 

Lady 8. What brings you here, Pry ? Did 
not you see Mr. Seabright with me ? 

Pry. I protest, my Lady, I have been look¬ 
ing at so many things this morning, I can’t 
tell what is before my eyes. 

Lidy S. You have look’d over every thing 
then as I desired you: and I hope you have 
done it as if it were to satisfy your own curi¬ 
osity. 

l*ry. To be sure, my Lady ; .<f I might 

say so with truth too, for nothing does my 
heart so much good os looking thro all them 
there places. And, O dear, my Lady! the 
chests, and the wardrobes, and the larders, 
and the store-rooms, that 1 have look'd into ! 
but that cunning fellow, Robert, would not 
let me into the wine-cellar tho’. 

Lady 8. And you arts sure you let them un¬ 
derstand it was all to please your own curios¬ 
ity ? 

Pry. to be sure ; and I was glad I could 
speak the truth too, for I never does tell a lie 
but when I cannot get a turn served without 
it I remember, my Lady, you told me long 
ago that this was the best rule; and I have 
always held you up, my Lady, for an ensam- 
ple. Lord have mercy upon their souls, that 
will tell you over a pack of lies for no other 
purpose hut to make people laugh ! And there 
is all your writers of books too, full of stories 
from ono end to the other, what will become 
of them, poor sinners ? 

Lady S. Never trouble your head about 
them : wlrnt havo you seen r 
Pry. O dear me ! the sheets and the table- 
linen, and the pickles, and the sweetmeats, 
and tlie hams, and the tsmon, that I have seen ! 
Lady S. Indeed, Pry! 

Pry. But do you know, my Lady, there is 
a cunous place m the house. 

Lady S. What is it, pray ? 

Pry. A closet where they keep cordials for 
poor people. 

Lady 8. (sourly.) Humph. 

Pry. It was kept for that purpose by tho 
late Mrs. Seabright, and this young lady, 1 
am told, is ss fond of it as her mother was. 

Lady 8. Humph—every body has some 
maggot or other. 

Pry. Certainly, my Lady, but this is a very 
strange one tho*. For you must know, my 
Lady, 1 thought no harm just to taste one of 
the Dottles myself, thinking it might be some 
penny royal-water or blackberry-wine, or such 
things as charitable ladies give awayj but I 


demess. j What could it possibly convey, my 
dear Lady Sarah, more— (stooping short as hi 
is about to kiss if.) la that a family ring upon 
yoor finger ? 

Lady 8. Yes, it was my mother’s : why so ? 

Sea. The arms of the Highcaatlesare upon 
it: Lord Ilighcastle then is your relation ? 

Lady 8. 1 am nearly related to him. 

Sea. (with his countenance brightening.) I 
did not snow this : by my soul, I am glad of 
it! Ho is in credit with the minister : yon 
are on good terms with him, 1 hope. 

Lady S. Yes, I have always token pains to 
bo upon terms with him. 

Sea. I dare say you have j I dare say you 
have : you have so much prudence, ana so 
many good qualities, my dear love ! (kissing 
her hand with great alacrity.) 

Lady S. O it is all your olind partiality ! 
(putting her hand tenderly upon his shoulder.) 
Do you know, my dear Mr. Seabright, that 
coat becomes you very much : I wish you 
would always wear that color. 

Sea. I’ll wear any thing you like, my dear. 
But, by-the-by, my constituents at Crockdale 
have a manufacture of woollen in the town: 
I must buy two or three hundred yards of 
their stuff from them, I believe, lest I should 
have occasion to be elected again. 

LndyS. (taking her hand eagerly off his 
skoulc Cer.) Two or three hundred yards of 
stuff from them ! Why, the cheapest kind 
they make iseightccnpence-holfpenny a yard : 
only consider what that will come to. 

Sea . No very great sum ! 

Lady 8. 1 am surprised to hear you say so. 
Now I should think if you were to send the 
mayor and aldermen a haunch of venison 
now and then when it comes in your way, 
and the curliest information of any great pub¬ 
lic events that may occur, it would be a more 
delicate and pleasing attention. 

Sea. Well, well, my dear Lady Sarah, don’t 
let us fall out about it. 

Lady 8. I am perfectly good humored, I 
assure you ; but you are so 

Sea. Yonder is your maid coming to speak 
to you : I’ll leave you. 

Lady S. Indeed she has nothing to say : I 
won’t suffer her to break in upon oar tender 
conversation. # 

•Sea. But I must go to give directions about 
acoocamodating Lord Allcrest and his friend, 
will be here soon. 

Lady S. Nay. there yon have no occasion 
Ho give yourself any trouble: leave every 
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protest it is os good liquor ns any gentlewo¬ 
man would choose to keep for her own use. 

Lady 8. I believe it has run in your head. 
Pry? 

Pry. No, no, my Lady; whatever I may do 
by myself when I nave a pain in my stomach, 
or such like, for nobody can help afflictions 
when it pleases Heaven to scn<) them, I never 
takes more than is creditable before people. 
And, O my Lady ! the pans of milk, and the 
butter, that I have seen in the dairy ! And 
I assure you, my Lady, the servants make 
good use of it: they make spare of nothing : 
the very kitchen-maids have cream to their 
tea. 

..“y.s- Well, well; wo shall see how long 
this rioting will last. 

Pry. And 1 hove been in the garden and 
in the orchard too—But stop ! I hear a noise 
in the bushes. 

lady 8. (looking around alarmed.) Why 
did you tala so loud, you gossipping fool ? 
Come with me into the house. [Eicont La¬ 
dy Borah and Pry, looking round alarmed. 

Entor Gaudkkkr, creeping from amongst the 

bushes, and shaking his fist and making faces 

after them. 

Gar. I have been in the garden and the or¬ 
chard too ! hang'd jade ! we shall see who 
comes off winner at last. [Exit. 

Scene III. 

Enter Skabrioht followed by Robert. 

Sea. ( speaking at he esters.) And he'll call 
again you say ? His name is Plausible ? 

Rob. Yes, Sir ; he is a very grave, sensible 
looking man. 

Sea. And has nobody else call’d ? 

Rob. No, Sir. 

Sea. No letters for me r 

Rob. No, Sir. 

Sea. Nobody applying for franks ? 

Rob. No, Sir. 

Sea. (aside.) Stupid dolts ! (aloud.) So much 
the better. Be in the way when I call for 
you. [Exit Robert.] Well, this is strange 
enough: nobody soliciting; nobody coming 
to pay their court to me; nobody asking me 
even for a frank : it is very strange ! (after 
musing some time.) Ha! but there is a bad 
spirit in men, which makes them always un¬ 
willing at first to acknowledge the superiority 
of him who lias been more nearly on a level 
with themselves. It is only when they see 
him firmly established, and advancing m the 
path of honours, that they are forced to res¬ 
pect him. (q/br walking across the stage 
proudly.) And they shall sec me advance. 
I am not a man to stop short at such begin¬ 
nings as these, after the high connexions I 
have made: I feel that I am bom for advanc¬ 
ing. The embarrassment of public affairs 
at present offers my activity a fair field for ex¬ 
ertion. (a great noise and clamour heard with 
out.) What is that ? Who waits there ? 


Enter Robert. 

What*, cursed clamour and noise is this I 
hear? 

Rob. Only my Lady, Sir, who has been all 
over the house with Mrs. Pry, and laying 
down some prudent regulations for the fam¬ 
ily- 

Sea. And what have the Servants to say 
to that? 

Rob. A pretty deal, Sir : they are no wise 
mealy mouthed about the matter; and they’re 
all coming to your honour with it in a body. 

(The noise without stilt coming nearer.) 

Sea. Don't let the angry fools come to me ; 
I'll have nothing to do with it. Go, tell them 
so. 

Rob. Very well, Sir; I'll be sure to tell them, 
he, he, he f 

Sea. What, sirrah! is it a joke for you? 

Rob. 1 did'nt laugh, Sir. 

Sea. (very angry.) But you did, you 
damn’d tool! 

(Voices without.) I’ll tell his honour of it, 
that I will. His honour is a good master, 
and has always kept his house Tike a gentle¬ 
man. 

Sea. Did not I tell you not to let tlioee an¬ 
gry idiots come to me ? [Exit by the opposite 
side from the noise , in great haste whilst Rob¬ 
ert pushes back the crowd of servants , who are 
seen pressing in at the door. 

Rob. Get along all of you! his honour 
won’t be disturb'd. [Exeunt ; a great clam¬ 
our heard as they retire. 

Scene IV.— lady sarah’s dressing 

ROOM. 

Enter Lady Sarah, followed by Sophia, car¬ 
rying a work-basket in bor hand, which she 

sots upon a work-table, and sits down to work. 

Lady S. (sitting down by her.) Now 1 hope, 
Miss Seabright, 1 may natter myself with 
having more of your company this morning 
than you generally favour me with. If Lord 
Allcrest does not come at an early hour, we 
shall have time for a good deal of work. 
When a young lady is industrious, and is not 
always reading nonsensical books, or running 
up and down after children, or watering two 
or three foolish flower-pots on her window, 
[who can do a great many things for herself, 
that enable her to appear better dress’d than 
girls who are more expensive, (pausing) You 
don't answer me. 

Soph. Indeed, Ma’am, I had better not, fbr 
I don’t know what to say. 

Lady 3. You ore a very prudent young la¬ 
dy*, indeed, to make that a reason for holding 
your tongue. 

Soph. Ft is a reason, indeed, which elder 
ladies go not always attend to. 

Lady S. What gown is that you have put 
on to-day ? It makes you look like c child 
from the nursery.—Mr. Bupplecoat is to ac¬ 
company Lord Allcrest', who is a very prom 
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* ising young man, of good expectations, and I 
could have wish’d you had dress a to more 
advantage. There is a young friend of mine 
scarcely a year older than yourself, who is 
just {going to be married to one of the best 
matches xn the country; and it is of great 
importance to have a daughter of a largo fam¬ 
ily well and early settled in life. 

Soph. (looking very much surprized.) O 
how different! My poor mother used to say. 
that young women ought not to be married 
too early, but wait till they hod sense to con- 

* duct themselves at the head of a family. 

Lady S. Some of them would wait till they 
were pretty well wrinkled then. 

Soph. It must be confessed that some, who 
do wait till they are pretty well wrinkled, are 
ftin at last to marry without it. (Voices 
heard without.) 

Lady S. (rising quickly.) It is my broth¬ 
er’s voice: ne is cornu early. 

Enter Sxabrioht, Lord At.lcrest, nnd Sir 
Crafty SurrniccoAT. 

Jjady S. My dear brother, I am rejoiced to 
see you. (hotding out her hand to Ijtrd All- 
crest, who solutes her, anil then enrtesying 
very graciously to Sir Crafty.) 

Lord A. I am happy to see you look so well, 
sister. 

Sir C. Lady Sarah looks as a bride ought 
to look, fair and cheerful. 

Lady 8. And Mr. Supplecoat talks as a 
courtier ought to talk, I need not say how. 

fjord A. I l»cg pardon; let me have the 
pleasure of introducing Sir Crafty Supplecoat 
to your Ladyship. 

Lady S. Every new honour that Sir Craf¬ 
ty acquires must give me pleasure. And 
permit me to introduce to your Lordship, 
Mr. Seabright’s—1 mean my daughter, who 
has many good qualities to moke her worthy 
of vour esteem, (presenting Sophia to Lord 
All. and then to Sir Crafty, who afterwards 
modestly shrinks hack, behind Lady S.) 

Sea. (aside to Lady S. pulling her by the 
sleeve.) 

What, is he made a baronet ? 

Lady S. (aside.) Yes. 

Sea '. ( aside.) A baronet, not a knight ? 

Lady S. (aside.) No, no! a baronet, cer¬ 
tainly. 

Sea. (aloud.) Permit me again to say how 
happy I am to sec your Lordship in this nouse: 
I hope you and Sir Crafty will not run away 
from us ho soon as your letter gave us reason 
to fear. 

Lord A. Yoi? are very obliging, my good 
Sir; but my time, as you may suppose, is of 
some little importance at present, and not al¬ 
together at my own command. 

Sir C. His Lordship’s time has bben so 
long devoted to the public, that he begins to 
he] io vc it has a right to it. 

'Lord A. (affecting Humility.) Why, I have 
Wen placed, without any merit of my own, 
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in a situation which gives my country some 
claims upon me: ever since the time of Gil- 
bert ; third Earl of Allcrcst, the chiefs of my 
family have pursued one uniform line of* 
public conduct. 

Sir C. for which they have been reward¬ 
ed with one uniform stream of ministerial 
approbation.—Changes of men and of meas¬ 
ures have never been able to interrupt the 
happy and mutual uniformity. 

Lord A. I believe, indeed, without the im¬ 
putation of vanity, 1 may boast of it. The 
imputation of pride 1 am not so anxious to a- 
void : it more naturally attaches itself to that 
dignified stability; that high integri—1 mean 

that public virt-1 should say— (mumbling 

indistinctly to himself) which my lnniily has 
been conspicuous for. 

Sir C. Pride is a fault that great men blush 
not to own—it is the ennobled offspring of 
self-love; tlio’, it must be confess'd, grave 
and pompous vanity, like a fat plebeian in 
a robe of office, docs very often assume its 
name. 

Lord A. Ha, ha, Sir Crafty! you have a 
pleasant imagination: one can see flint you 
ho me til nes reud hooka. 

Sir C. J would rather follow your example, 
my Lord, in 1l.*» more agreeable study of 
men. No; I very seldom take a book in my 
hand, unless it lie patronised by some great 
name, or liavc the honour, os has been the 
cane with one of our best works lately, to be 
dedicated to your Lordship. 

Lord A. 1 am obliged to you, Supplecoat ; 
I am sure I am very happy if a name of so 
little importance ns mine con be of any use 
to the learned world. We nil owe learning a 
great deni. 

Sir C. I am sure the patronage of your 
Lordship’s name is a full recompense to learn¬ 
ing for all the obligations you owe her. 

fjord A. (benring graciously , and then turn¬ 
ing to Sea bright, as if modestly to interrupt the 
stream of his owi praise.) Mr. Seshright, 1 
must have a conversation with you in your 
library, when you can bestow am much lei¬ 
sure upon me. Most of our elections me al¬ 
ready decided, nnd the ensuing parliament 
bids fair to be os united and ns meritorious as 
its predecessor. Jn those places where I have 
the honour to possess some little influence, 
the constitution, the government, or ministry 
—that is to say the same thing, you know, 
will find hearty nnd xeulous supporters: I 
think 1 may depend at least on the member 
for Crockd.iic. (hmcing.) 

Sea. I hope 1 shall always he found' to 
merit the friendship and nllionce I have the 
honour of hearing to your lordship. 

I And A. (drawing bark coldly.) Friend¬ 
ship is always the strongest lye, Mr Sea- 
bright : indeed the only one that is now held 
in any consideration, or indeed ever men* 
tiore f. 

Sea. (mortified and drawing l>ack also) I 
am ready to attend you, [my Lord, whenever 
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yon please; I shall hare the honour of shew¬ 
ing you the way to my library. 

Lord, A. I am infinitely obliged to you. 
Will you go with ua too, 8ir Crafty ? You 
hare a li«t of the voters for Underwall in 
your pocket Tho ladies will excuse us. 
[Exiunt Lord All. Sir Crafty, and Sea. who 
gots out with them and re-enters almost immedi¬ 
ately. 

Sea. (to Lady 8.) His Lordship sent me 
back to borrow your spectacles. 

Lady S. Spectacles ! I use no such thing. 

Sea. He says you do. 

Lady S. O yes, there is a particular kind 
which I sometimes look tliro* to examine any 
thing very minutely. 

(Jtfler receiving the spectacles and going to the 

door , he suatlenly stops and turns back.) 

Sea. But is it your brother's interest that 
has made Supplecoat a baronet ? 

Lady S. I dare say it is. 

Sea. Yes, yes ! I make no doubt of it. [Ex¬ 
it, hurrying away. 

Ladu S. (to Soph, angrily.) What made 
you, child, skulk behind hacks so, like a sim¬ 
pleton?—You can be fluent enough when 
there is no occasion for it, and wnen you 
ought to speak you have not a word to say 
for yourself. This is true nursery breeding. 

Soph. Indeed, Madam, you may thank 
yourself for it; for after what you said to me, 
before they arrived, about Sir Crafty Supple¬ 
coat and marrying, I could not bear to look 
at him; and every time he looked at me, 1 
felt strange and mortified, just as if I had been 
set there to bo looked at. He is the most 
disagreeable man I ever saw in my life. 

Lady S. Don't be uneasy ; you have little 
chance, I’m afraid, of being molested by him. 
But I forget: I must write to my friend, 
Mrs. Cummore ; her husband is iu credit 
now, and 1 have been too negligent a corres¬ 
pondent. . [Exit. 

Soph, (sighing deeply.) O dear ! O dear! 
O dear me! she sleeps quietly under the 
green sod that I would right gladly lie down 
beside. [Exit sorrowfully. 

# 

Scene V.—a small boom with So¬ 
phia’s BOOKS AND MUSIC, AND FLOW- 

BB-POT8, Ac. 8BT IN OBDER. 

Enter Sophia very sorrowfully, leaning upon 

Nurse, 

8oph. O my dear nurse ! you are our best 
friend, and so she is going to send you away 
from us.—What will become of the poor chil¬ 
dren now ? What will become of us by-and- 
by ? And my father, too ? even my Father. 
Oh how it grieved me to see him courting 
th it proud Lord, who seems ashamed to con¬ 
sider him as a brother-in-law! To see even 
my fkther looked down upon—it goes to my 


Nurse. Let him take what he gets, an' a 
murrain to him ! he had no business to bring 
her hare to torment ns all, after the dear lady 


we havejost.—But dry up your tears: we') 
be revenged upon her : there is not a crea¬ 
ture in the house that has not swore it: we’ll 
be revenged upon her. 

Soph. What do you mean, nurse ? 

Nurse. I must not tell you, my dear young 
lady; it is not proper that you should know 
any thing of it: but all the servants are join¬ 
ed in a plot, and they’ll damp her courage, I 
warrant ye, they'll scare her finely. 

Soph, (skipping and dapping her hands.) 
O, I shall be so glad to have her well scared 1 
And I wish they would steal that nasty dog 
of her'*, for she is kind to no living creature 
but it. 

Nurse. Nay, to give the devil his due, I be¬ 
lieve she is growing fond of little Tony. 

Soph. Little Tony ? 

Nurse. Yes, indeed. It is strange enough, 
but the other day as she passed thro' the hall, 
wc were all looking sourly enough upon her, 
no doubt, when, what possessed the child I 
don’t know, but he held out his arms to her, 
and smiled. 

Soph. Nasty little toad! to hold out his 
arms to her. 

Nurse. And, would you believe it, she took 
him in her arms, kissed him very kindly, and 
has taken to him wonderfully ever since. 

Soph. And do you think she really loves 

Nurse. Upon my honest word. I do. 

Soph. O then, don’t let them do any harm 
to her: don't let them take any revenge up¬ 
on her; if she love Tony, I would not have 
her hurt 

Nurse. O, but she loves none of the rest; 
■ho is as hard aa a millstone to the other two. 
O la! here comes that fine Sir Crafty, as they 
call him: I wonder what can bring him here: 
can he be coming after you, Miss Sophy? 
(with a significant smile.) ' 

Soph. Now don't say so, nurse, for you 
know 1 can't bear it. 

Enter Sir Chaptt Supplecoat, advancing to 

Sophia with a very courteous smiling face, 

whilst she shrinks back and keeps close to 

Nurse. 

Soph, (aside.) O don't go, nurse, 
f Sir C. Lady Sarah has liad the goodness, 
Miss Seabrignt, to send to you a very will¬ 
ing messenger, who is happy to find any 
pretence in the world to present himself be¬ 
fore you. 

Nurse, (aside to Soph.^ It is just as I said. 
(aloud to Sir C.) Meaning yourself, Sir ? 

Sir C. Yes; well guess'd, nurse! you are 
cunning enough, I see: you have tne true 
sagacity about you that becomes your occupa¬ 
tion ; and I doubt not that your young lady 
has profited by your very instructive society. 
Now that you have found out the messenger, 
perhaps Miss Seabright herself may guess 
what his errand is. 

(with an of sated smile. 
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AWr/s. (aside to Sophia, i oho shrinks hack still 
ors.) Ay, it ia very like courting, I aJbure you. 

Sir C. (a d va nc i n g as she recedes.) Will not 
Miss Seabright do me the honour to beetow 
one thought upon it? 1 cannot doubt of her 
ability to guess my errand, if ahe will have 
the condeacenaion. 

AW /0 (aside to Soph.) Yea, yes; it ia the 
Tery thing: I have heard many a courtahip 
begin after thia fashion. 

Sovh. (to Sir C.j very muck embarrassed and 
frightened) I—1—I’m sure I don’t know. 

Sir C. {still advancing towards her as she 
recedes, with a more intolerable leer on his 
face) Nay, do have the goodneaa to give me 
thia proof of the akill you have acquired in 
thia refined academy ofimprovement, and tell 
me on what errand I am come. 

Soph (becoming angry) I’m sure I don’t 
know, unless it be to make a fool of me, and 
I don't think I need to atay any longer for 
that purpose, (run/ out) 

Nurse, (running after her) Don't run 
away, Miss Sophy : ho ia a good looking gen¬ 
tleman, and very civil spoken, too. [Exit. 

Sir C. (looking after them) Ha, na, ha! 


Sir C. Then I must go to him. [Exit Sir 
Crafty, whilst Sharp remains behind , musing 
as if in serious thought about something. 

Eater Robxrt, in a great rage. 

Rob. Ay ! what damn’d tricks are you 
thinking of? 1 have overheard, at the aoor 
here, all that you and your vile master have 
been Baying. My young lady to be made a 
fool of for nis conveniency, indeed ! She's a 
match for a better man than him any day in 
the year; there ia not a lord of the land too 
good for her. But 111 be revenged upon him, 
vile serpent that he is ! I’ll be revenged upon 
him! t 

Sharp. Well, don’t be so loud, my good 
Robert, and you will perhaps be satisfied.— 
He has twice promised to get me a place or to 
raise my wages for me; and if he break his 
word with me a third time.—I know what.— 
Come, man, let us go and have a glass togeth¬ 
er. [Exeunt. 


ACT III. 


Enter Sharp at the side by which they have 

gone oat. 

Sharp. Yon are merry, Sir: I believe lean 
guess what amuses you. 

Sir C. I dare say thou canst. Sharp; it is 
easy enough to see what they have got into 
their foolish heads. Ha, ha, ha! does the po¬ 
litical Lady Sarah think to put off her troub¬ 
lesome nursery girl upon Crafty Supplecoat ? 
But let me encourage the mistake for a little, 
it will strengthen my interest with Lord All¬ 
crest, which at present is necessary to me.— 
Thou understand'at me, Sharp. 

Sharp. Yes, yea, Sir; and you’ll have little 
trouble in keeping it up; for the servants, 
thanks to Mrs. Pry's gossiping, who is in her 
lady’s secrets, have got it so strongly into 
their heads, that if you but pick up the young 
lady’s glove when she drops it, they think 
you are putting a ring on her finger. 

Sir C. I thank thee, Sharp; and if thou 
can'st at any time pick up, in thine own way, 
any information that may bo useful to me. 
thou shalt not go without thy reward. Ana 
how does the young lady like her step-moth¬ 
er’s scheme ? hast thou heard them talk about 
that? 

Sharp. Nay. they say she dislikes it very 
much, and is deucedly shy about it 

Sir C. (smiling conceitedly.\ Poo, poo, 
poo! She must be allowed to nave her little 
management Is well as older people: deceit 
is inherent in the human mind. 1 came here 
at Lady Sarah's desire to request that she 
would bring her music book into the drawing¬ 
room, and play to us; and she took it into 
herhe^d-but what brought yon hero to 

T ik me ? Is the horse-dealer come to look 
my ponies ? • 

* Sharp. Yes, Sir. 


SCENE I.—A SMALL COUNTRY INN MERE 

seabright’* house. 

Enter bxaumont, Morgan, and william 

BEAUMONT. 

Bea. (to Mar.'S Well, my good Sir, how do 
you like travelling once more a little easy 
forenoon's journey in your native country ? 

Mor. Every thing in my native country is 
pleasant to me, or at least ought to be so; 
but 1 don’t know ; I return to it again like a 
dog to a deserted house ; be begins to wag 
his tail at the threshold, but there is nobody 
to welcome him in: there is another genera¬ 
tion grown up that knows not me ; there is 
nothing but young people now in the world. 

Bea. But those young people will love and 
esteem you, and honour you. The caresses 
even of cheerful infancy go very kindly to 
an old man’s heart. Come, come ! you shall 
see the promising family your niece has left 
behind her. ana your heart will warm to 
them. Seabright has, I fear, set an ungra¬ 
cious step-mother over their head ; but she, 
perhaps, looks more so than she is.—Here 
comes our landlady. 

Enter Landlady. 

Good morning, Mrs. Thrifty. 

land. (to Bea.) O Sir! I be glad to see 
yon! 

Bea. I thank yon, good landlady: take 
good care of my wife. 

Land. That I will, Sir; she’s in the green 
chamber, giving orders to her maid. And 
thia young gentleman is your son, I suppose 
( turning, and curtesying to Wil.) 

Bea. Yes, my good ma’am. 

Land. Blessings on him ! Ay, if he be Ike 
his fkther, the blessings of the widow and the 
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helpless will rest upon him.—You arc going 
to the Squire’*, I suppose^? 

Bea. Yes, landlady; how docs tlie family 
do* 

land. O Iud, Sir! what an alter’d family 
it be! the servants a-grumbling; tlie lady 
a-*colding; tlie Squire himself going up and 
down like n man possess’d, ax they tell me, 
and can’t sleep in his bed o’ nights for writ¬ 
ing to dukes and lords and such like, and tor¬ 
menting himself, poor tuun, just to he made a 
Sir or a Knight, or some nonsense or other 
of that kind;—and then all the poor children; 
it grieves mo to see them like so many chick¬ 
ens that have got no dam to gather them to¬ 
gether, tho* J’m sure that dear good young 
lady does all that she can for them. I sees 
her every morning from tlie room overhead, 
which overlooks their garden, walking with 
them as if she were the mother of them all, 
tho’ J warrant you she's soon snubh’d into 
the house again : () it grieves me to see them! 

Will. {eagerly.) In the mom overhead, did 
you say? and in the morning? about this 
time ? 

Land. 1 don't know if just at this very 
time. 

Will. I dare say she is. {going nvt eagerly.) 

Rea. But you wanted to read that para¬ 
graph about your friend, VVilliuui, and hero is 
the newspaper just come. 

Will. ( impatiently .) O hang it! not now: 

I don’t care if 1 never read it. 

[Exit quickly. 

Bea. {to I>and.) And he can't, sleep in his 
bed, they say, for writing letters to great 
people? 

Land. Yes, Sir, so they say; but there 
may be other reasons for a man not resting in 
his bed. 

Bea And whnt other reasons may there 
be? 

Land. Sir, my grandfather was sexton of 
the parish, and would have thought nothing 
of digging you a grave in a dark winter 
evening, or ringing tlie church boll in the 
middle of the night, with never a living crea¬ 
ture near him but his dug and*bis lantern ; 
and I have myself sat up with dead corpses 
ere now, and I can't but say they always lay 
very quietly when I wux with them; there¬ 
fore Tin not a very likely person, you know,' 
to give heed to foolish Btnries about ghosts 
and such like, llowsomever, the servants 
iay that they hear strauge noises since their 
new lady came home; and some of them 
swears that they have heard their late lady’B 
footsteps walking along the hall in the mid¬ 
dle of the night, as pluiuly as when she was 
alive. 

Bea. That is strange enough, landlady. 

Land. To be sure it is, Sir; but what shall 
we say against it? for if misers come back to 
the world again to look after their gold, why 
nny not a mother r.nrac back to it again to 
lock after her children, oppress’d by a hard¬ 
hearted step-mother ? 


Bea. Indeed, it would bo difficult in this* 
cose to {gainsay it. But let us have coffee In 
the next room, 1 pray you, as soon as you 
can. 

Lund. Immediately, Sir. [Exit Landlady. 

Bea. This is a strange untoward account 
that our good landlady gives us of the family. 
One can find out, however, that domestic 
comfort is no more the lot of poor Seabright 
—but we shall see when wc go to him wnal 
state lie is in. 

' Mor. You will see yourself then, for 1 
shan’t go to him at all. 

Bea. No! don't say so, my good friend: he 
was an affectionate husband to your niece, and 
an indulgent father to her children. (Mor. 
shakes his head .) When his wife died, his old 
habit* were broken up; he is of an aspiring 
disposition; a high alliance and & borough 
presented themselves to him, and he fell into 
the snore. (Mor. still shakes his head.) He has 
married a woman who is narrow-minded nat¬ 
urally ; but that disposition has been strength¬ 
ened by circumstances: she has long been 
left, as a single woman, to support high rank 
upon a very small income, and has lived 
much with those to whom begging and so¬ 
licitations are no disgrace: differently circum¬ 
stanced she might nave been more respecta¬ 
ble, and when differently circumstanced she 
may become so. 

Mor Go to him thyself, Beaumont: I am an 
old man; iny life’s bark has been long buffeted 
about on a stormy sea, and I have seen cruel 
sights. I do not look upon my fellow-men 
with the some gentle eye ns thou dost: 1 can¬ 
not love tliem myself, but 1 love thcc because 
thou dost it: so e'en take me home to thine 
own house ! no other house will I enter; and 
lot me liave an arm-chair by thy fire-Bide to 
end ray days in, where I may sit at my case, 
and grumble at tho whole human race. 

Bea. No, no ! you shall see all your rela¬ 
tions; and love them too, and do wn£t is right 
by every one of them. 

Mor. Do it for me then: I can’t be troubled 
with it. Take ray fortune into your own 
hands, and dispose of it as you please. 

Bea. No; you shall do it yourself; and the 
blessings of those you bestow it upon shall 
fall on your own head undivided ana uninter¬ 
cepted. 

Mor. I will take the simplest and shortest 
way of settling my fortune ; I’ll give it all to 
your son. 

Bea. {Stretching himself up with a proud 
smile.) Yes, if he will have it. 

.Enter Wilj.iam B. with gredt animation. 

_ • 

Will. I’ve seen her, father! I’ve seen her! 

Bea. Who have you seen ? 

Will t My cousin Sophy: she is in the gar¬ 
den just now with all the children about Her; 
and they have pulled off* her hat in their play, 
and she looks so pretty—I—I mean good-hu¬ 
mour'd, and— ( 

Bea. {smiling.) There is no harm in calling 
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• her pretty, William.—Bat Mr. Morgan baa 
gbt something Tory serious to say to you: he 

a wishes to settle his fortune upon you. 

Mor. Yes, my brave William, every shil¬ 
ling of it. 

Will. What! and Sophia and all the little 
Seabrights, who arc as nearly related to you, 
to have nothing! 

Mor. It shall be all yoar own. 

Will, (with great vehemence.) Ilang me, 
then, if I take ono sixpence more than my 
own share! 

• Mor. Ah ! I are bow it is : I am a blasted 
tree from which no sapling shoots: my grey 
hairs are despised. 

Will. O sav not *o f my good Sir! ( Bending 
one knee to the ground, and kissing the old 
man's hand.) 1 will bow my head as affec¬ 
tionately beneath your blessing os the most 
dutiful child. But you shall have many chil¬ 
dren to respect andlove you! and one of them 
—O you snail see one of them that will make 
your heart leap with pleasure. 

(Hurrying auay.) 

Bea. Where ore you going in such haste ? 

Will. Nevermind; 111 soon return. [Exit. 

Mor. (to Bea. who looks significantly to him.) 
Yes, ray friend, he was sent to you from Him 
Who has given you many blessings. 

Bea. But none like this. (Fervently.) He 
is a brave and upright spirit, passing witli me 
thro' this world to a better. When he was 
but so high, yea, but so high, how his little 
heart would spurn at all injustice ! 

Enter Mrb. Bcaumomt. 


Mrs . B. Where is William ? 

Bea. lie is gone over the way, I believe, to 
fetch Sophia here. 

Mrs. B. I'm glad of that: I came here on- 

r ‘ > see her, anal will never enter Seabright's 
r again as long os I live. 

Bea. 11 As long as I live,” my dear, is a 
phrase of very varied significations: it means 
the term of an angry woman's passion, or a 

fond woman's fancy, or a- 

Mrs. B. Or a good man's simplicity, Mr. 
Beaumont. Do you think I will ever enter 
the house where that woman is the mistress; 
unfeeling, indelicate, uncivil P 

Bea. But she won’t squander his tortune, 
however; and that iB a good thing for the 
children. 

Mrs, B. Poo, Mr. Beaumont! the wicked¬ 
est creature on earth has alwayi your good 
word for some precious quality or other. 

Bea. Well, my dear, and the wickedest 
creature in the world always has something 
about it that shews whose creature it is—that 
shews we were all meant for a good end; and 
that there is a seed—a springing place—a be¬ 
ginning for it, in every body. 

Mrs. B. It is a very smofl speck with her, 
then, I'm sure, and would eludo any body's 
f*arch but your own. % 

. Bea. Now, Mr. Morgan, don’t think hard¬ 
ly of my wife's disposition, because she is an¬ 


gry at present: I assure you she is a very 
good woman, and has an excellent heart. 
She is in all things better than myseli, tho' 
I'm of a more composed disposition. 

Mrs. B. (sojtened .) My dear Beaumont! 1 
chide you as a child, and 1 honour vou as a 
man ! But no more of this.—Does William 
tell Sophia that she is to meet her great-unclo 
here? 

Mor. 1 hope he will not: 1 should wish to 
be unknown for some time, that l may observe 
and determine for myself, since you will make 
me act for myself. 

Bea. Go, then, into the next room with Mrs. 
Beaumont: I'll wait for them here, and if he 
has not told her already, I'll desire him to 
conceal it. I hear them coining. [Kxevkt 
M rs. B. and Morgan. 

(Enter William B. leading in Sophia.) 

Soph. But who are you taking me to see ? 
Will. You shall kuow by-and-by —But do 
stop a moment, Sophy, and pull bock the hat 
a little from your face ; you look best witli it 
so. (j stopwing and putting her hat to rights.) 
That will do.— And throw away that foolish 
basket out of your hands (taking a flower-bask¬ 
et from her , in which she seems to hare been 
gathering rose-leaves , and throwing it away); 
and pray now hold up your head a little wit¬ 
ter. 

Soph. What is all this preparation for ? 
(Bea. Who had retired to the Irottorn of the stage, 
unobserved by them, now advances softly be¬ 
hind Soph, and makes a sign to William to 
be silent.) 

Will. You are to see somebody that loves 
you very much, and likes to sec you look 
well, you know ; you are to see your aunt. 

Soph. But tlicrc is somebody else you told 
me of. 

Will. Yes, there is an old connection of 
ours with her; and pray now, Sophy, look 
pleasantly upon him; for he is an old unui, 
and has met witli nimfortuucs ; he has bee n 
in foreign countries; he has been in prsions, 
and has hud chains on his legs. 

Soph. O then, 1 am sure X shall look upon 
him kindly ! 

[Exeunt Soph. nrul Will, followed ala dis¬ 
tance by Beaumont. 

Scene II. —a large room in sea- 
bright’s HOUSE. LADY SARAH IS DIB*' 
COVERED SITTINO BY A TABLE WRIT 
ING, NEAR TUP. BOTTOM OF THE STAGE* 

Jjtdy S. There is so much light thrown ti¬ 
er orb my paper here, it mokes me almost 
blind. Who’s there ? is it you, Pry ? 

Enter Pry from the adjoining room. 

Pry. Yes, mylaidy; I sits in this room 
here pretty often, for the servants are vulgar 
and rude to me, and my own room is so lone¬ 
some I can't bear to be in it. Not that 1 hear 
any of them noises, excepting in the night 
time; yet I can’t help thinking of it all day 
long wnen I am alone.—First it comes to my 
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door, 44 lowe, lowe, lowe !” just like a great 
boll: then it comet presenty after, 44 tcrle, 
aorie, aerie !" just like a raven, or a cock, or 
a cat, or any of thoae wild animala; and then 
for the groana that it gives—O! an old jack 
that haa not been oil'd for a twelve month is 
a joke to it. 

Lady 8. (gravely.) Remove this table for 
me to the other end of the room : it is too 
much in the aun here. (Pry removes the ta¬ 
ke near the front of the stage, and Lady S. sits 
down to write again , without speaking ; then 
looking up and seeing Pry still by her.) Leave 
me. 

Pry. I'm just going, my Lady. I behave 
I tola yon, my Lady, that Robert tells me, 
the vicar always expects the present of a new 
gown and cassock when he is sent for to lay 
a ghost in any genteel house. 

Lady S. Leave me, I say; I'll hear no 
more of that nonsense at present. [Exit Pry, 
and enter Seabright. 

Sea. What has that absurd creature been 
chatting about ? 

Lady S. Still about those strange noises. 

Sea. 1 thought so; every noise is a thief or 
a ghost with her. Who are you writing to ? 

Lady 8 I am writing to Lady Paler, to beg 
she will have the goodness to send me a few 
lines by return of post, to let me know how 
her rheumatism does* her husband, you know, 
may haye it in his power to serye you. 

Sea. (nodding.) That is very right, my 
dear. 

Lady S. And here is a letter I have just 
written to Lady Mary Markly : she is a spite* 
ful toad, and 1 never could endure her; but 
she is going to be married for the third time 
to a near relation of the minister’s, and it will 
be proper in me, you know, to be very much 
interested in her approaching happiness. 

Sea. Yes, perfectly right, my dear Lady 
Sarah ; I won’t interrupt you. (sits down.) 

LaiyS. Indeed, my aear Seabright, I have 
been in the habit of studying these things, and 
1 know how to make my account in it. If 
people would but attend to it, every acquaint- 
ance that they make, every letUtr that they 
write,every dinner that they give, might be 
made to turn to some advantage. 

Sea. ( hastily , with marks of disgust.) No, 
no! that is carrying it too far! 

Lady 8. Not at ul. Mr. Seabright! 1 sent 
abasket of the best fhiit in your garden this 
morning even to old Mrs. Pewterer, the 
Mayor of Crockdale’s mother-in-law, and 1 
dare say it won’t be thrown away. 

8ea. (smiling.) Well, that, however, was 
very well thought of. But I interrupt you. 
(she continues to write , and he sits musing for 
some time , then speaking to himself.) A baron¬ 
et of Great Britain and seven thousand a 
year! (smiling to himself .) Ay, that would be 
a resting-place at which I could put up my 
horses, and say, I have tra veil'd far enough. 
A baronet of Great Britain, and seven thou- 


iody 8. (looking up from hsr paper.) A 
baron& of Great Bn tain you will soon be; 
this day’s post, I trust, will inform you of that 
honour being conferred upon you; but the 
seven thousand a year, I wish we were aa 
sure of having that added to it 

Sea. I wish we were; but Mr. Plausible 
has been with me last night, and has pointed 
out a wav to me, in which, by venturing a 
considerable capital on very small risk, a most 
prodigiousgain might be made; and in which, 
money laiaout— 

Lady 8. (interrupting him eagerly.) Will 
never return any more ! (getting up alarmed.) 
Pray, pray, my dear Seabright, don’t frighten 
me! The very idea of suen a scheme will 
throw me into a fit—Don't let that man en¬ 
ter the house any more—he is a dark-eyed, 
needy-looking man—don't let him come here 
any more. 

Sea. Why, what alarms you so much ? he 
is a very uncommon man, and a man of ge~ 
nius. 

Lady S. Keep him out of the house, then, 
for Heaven's sake ! there is never any good 
got by admitting men of genius; and you 
may keep them ail out of your house,! ’m sure, 
without being veiy inhospitable 
Sea. Your over-caution will be a clog upon 
my fortune. 

Lady S. A clog upon your fortune, Mr. 
Seabright! Am not 1 doing every thing that 
a woman can do to advance it 9 am not I 
writing letters for you ? making intimacies 
for you ? paying visits for you T teasing ev¬ 
ery body that is related to me within the fifti¬ 
eth degree of consanguinity for you ?—and is 
this being a clog upon your fortune ? 

Sea. Well, well! we shall see what it all 
comes to. 

Lady S. Yes, we shall see; this very post 
will inform you of our success; I’m sure of 
it; and see, here ore the, letters. 

Enter Par with letters, which she gives to Sxa.; 
and then puts one down on the table for La¬ 
dy Sarah, who is so busy looking at Sxa- 
bright’s that she does not perceive it. 

Lady 8 (to Pry, who stems inclined to stay.) 
Don't wait: I shall call when I want you. 

[Exit Pry. 

Sea. (opening a letter and running his eye 
over it eagerly.) Hang it! it is about the al¬ 
tering of a turnpike road, (throws it away im¬ 
patiently. and opens another letter which he 
reads in like manner.) Stuff and nonsense a- 
bout friendship, and old acquaintance, and so 
on! What a parcel of fools there are in the 
world! Ha! what seal is <nia? Iopening 
another letter eagerly.) Hell and the aevil! I 
is a letter from your brother, and only a com¬ 
mon-place letter of compliment, with never a 
word dn the subject 1 (Tearing the Utters in a 
rage , and stressing them upon the foor.\ Curs¬ 
ed be pen, ink, ami paper, and every one that 
pula his trust is them!* ' 

/ ady 8. Don't destroy the blank sides 6f 
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your letter*, Mr. Seabright, they willy do to 
write note* upon. 

Sea. O confound your little minute econo¬ 
my, Lady Sarah! it comet acrom me every 
now and then like the creeping of a spider : 
it maket me mad. 

Lady 8. {putting aside her papers, much of¬ 
fended.) I think 1 need scarcely give myself 
the trouble of writing any more to-day. (see¬ 
ing the letter on her table) Ha! a letter from 
my brother to me! (opening it.) and a later 
date I fancy than that which you have re- 
'ceived. ( reads it with her countenance bright¬ 
ening up.) 

Sea. (looking eagerly at her.) What’s in it? 
(sheis sdent.) What’s in it? for God's sake 
tell me! 

ljuly 8. (going up to him with a smiling 
face, and an affected formal curtesy.) I have 
the honour to congratulate Sir Anthony Sea- 
bright.- 

Sea. Is it really no ? Is it really so? Let me 
tee, let me see. ( snatches the letter from her , 
and reads it.) O it is so in very truth !—Give 
me your hand, my dear Lady Sarah! and 
give mo a kiss too. (hisses her on one cheek, 
and she graciously turns to him the other.) O 
one will do very well.—Where are all the 
children ? let every soul in the house come 
about me !—No, no, no! let me bo decent; 
let me be moderate. 

Enter Plausible. 


pleated, tho' most unworthy of it, and moat 
unlook'd-for on my part, to honour me with 
the dignity of a baronet of Great Britain. 

Plan. 1 rejoice, my dear 8ir. I congratulate 
you with all my heart; and I nave the hon¬ 
our to congratulate your Ladyship also. 

Lady 8. I thank you, 8ir—good morning— 
good morning. 

Sea. (to Plau.) Trifling as these things may 
be, yet as a mark of royal favour- 

Lady 8. (impatiently.) Yes, yes; he knows 
all that well enough.—Good morning, (to 
Plau.) You will positively have no tune to 
write your letters by the return of post, (to 
Sea. pulling him away , Win bows to Plau. and 
goes with her unwillingly. Turning round 
suddenly to Plau. as they are just going out.) 
Whitening linen without soap ? 

Plau . Yes, Madam; and no expense of any 
kind in the business. 

Lady 8. When you are passing this way, 
at any rate, I should bo glad to look at it. 

Plau. i shall have the honour very soon of 
calling upon your Ladyship. 

Lady 8. You are very obliging. You will 
excuse us; you will excuse us, Mr. Plausible; 
we are really obliged to be extremely rude to 
you. [ExxoifT Lady S. and Sea. 

Plau. (alone.) Ila, ha, ha! I shall keep my 
hold still I find. 

Enter Prowler, looking cautiously about as 

he enters 


Sea. (goingjoyfully to him.) How do you 
do ? how do you do, my very good friend ? 

Lady. S. (pulling Sea. by the sleeve.) You 
know you are engaged; you can't speak with 
any body at present. 

Sea. I can do all I have to do very well, 
and give a quarter of an hour to Mr. Plausi¬ 
ble, notwithstanding. 

Lady S. (stillpulling him.) You have many 
letters to write, and many other things.— 
You understand me ? 

Plau. 1 shall have tho pleasure of calling 
then to-morrow morning. 

Lady 8. lie is engaged to-morrow morn¬ 
ing. 

Plau. And in the evening also ? 

Lady S. Yes, Sir, and every hour in the 
day.—he has not yet laid out his fortune to 
such advantage as will enable him to bestow 
quite so much leisure time upon his friends 
as Mr. Plausible. 

Plau. 1 can never regret the leisure time I 
have upon my hands, since it has given me 
an opportunity of obliging-your Ladyship: 1 
have procure! the inestimable receipt for 
white rung linen without soap that I men¬ 
tioned to you, and I shall bring it to you to¬ 
morrow. 

Lady 8. Pray don’t take the trouble J I am 
much obliged to you: but we are all so much 
ocoupifd! (to Sea.) Are not you going to 
write by return of post? 

Sea. (to Plau.) I am really much engaged 
at.present: the King has been graciously 


What do you want ? 

Pro. Unless you want to be laid up by the 
heels, don't go out of this house by the same 
door that you enter’d it I have waited in 
the passage here to tell you. 

Plau. Ha! have they found me out? 

Pro. Yes. by my faith, there are two as ug¬ 
ly looking fellows waiting for you at the front 
entry as ever made a poor debtor’s heart 
quake. There is surely some back door in 
this house. 

Enter Robert. 

• 

(to Rob.) My good friend, I want to know 
where we can find a back way out of this 
house. 

Rob. And I want to know when I am to 
have the crown I intrusted to you. 

Pro. To me, Sir? 

Rob. Yes, to you, Sir; and you know it 
very well, you do. 

Pro. O! you are my friend Robert, that I 
was inquiring after. 

Rob. Yes, Sir; and I will have my money 
directly; for I know you are a cheat; I know 
it by your very face. 

Pro. Ha, ha, ha! So you prefer having a 
crown to-day to receiving ten guineas to¬ 
morrow ? 

Rob. Receiving ten fiddle-strings to-mor¬ 
row ! pay me my crown directly. 

Pro. very well, with all mv heart; but 
you must sign me a paper, in the first place, 
giving up all right to the ten guineas you are 
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entitled to. (Robert hesitates.) Nay ,nay, I'm 
not such an asa ns yon take me for: there is 
pen, ink, and paper, (pointing to the table.) 
Sign mo a right to the ten guineas directly. 

Fbob. (scratching his head.) Well, we’ll let 
it stand, if you please, till another time. 

Pro. 1 thought fo : faith you're too cunning 
for mo! But shew us the way to the back 
door, quickly. 

Hob. And should you like to come that 
way to-morrow, when you bring me the mon¬ 
ey? I shall be sure to be in the way to let 
you in. 

Pro . Let us out by the back door to-day, 
and lot me in to-morrow by any door you 
please. [Exeunt* 


ACT IV. 


Scene I. —seabright’s library.— 

Enter Seabrioht, os if from a short journey, 

and the Eldest Bor running after him. 

Hoy. O papa, papa! I'm glad you’re come 
hack again! And have you said over your 
speech to the parliament ? and did they say 
any fine speeches back again to you ? 

Sea. Go away, George: I’m fatigu'd; I 
can’t speak to you now. 

Enter Robert. 

Rob. Won’tyour honour have some refresh¬ 
ment after your journey ? My Lady is gone 
ont <an airing; you liad better have some¬ 
thing. 

Sea. No, nothing, Robert.—A glass of wa¬ 
ter, if you please, (sits down orate and dis¬ 
pirited , whilst Robert fetches the water } and 
the Boy plays about the room.) 

Rob. (presenting the water.) I’ll warrant 
now that you have had a power qf fine talk¬ 
ing in this Parliament house ; and [ warrant 
your honour's speech was as well regarded as 
any of it. 

Sea. I thank you, Robert: I am fatigued, 
and would be alone for a little take that 
boy*away in your hand. (Exeunt Rob. and 
the Boy, and Sea. remains some time musing 
with a dissatisfied face ; then speaking to him¬ 
self.) “ The conciseness with which the 
Honourable Baronet who spoke last has treat¬ 
ed this question.” Ah! but I was,—I was 
too concise ! Tho whole train of connecting 
and illustrative thoughts, which 1 had been 
at so much pains, beforehand, to fix and ar¬ 
range in my head, vanish’d from me as I rose 
to speak ; and nothing of all that I had pre¬ 
pared presented itself before me, but the 
mere heads of the subject standing up bar¬ 
ren and bare, like so many detach’d rocks in 
a desert land, (starting up.) This will never 
do! I’m sure 1 have not spared myself: I 
have labour’d night and day at this speech : 
I have work’d at it like a slave in a mine; 
and yet, when I came to the push, it deceiv¬ 


ed me. (shaking his head.) This will never 
do! let me rest satisfied with what I have 
got, and think of being a speaker no more.— 
(stands despondingly for a tittle while , with his 
arms across , then swUlndy becoming animat¬ 
ed.) No ! I will not give it up! 1 saw an old 
school-fellow of mine in the lobby, as I went 
out, who whisper’d to the person standing 
next him as I pass’d, that I was his towns¬ 
man. Does not this look as if my speech, 
even such as I was enabled to give it, haa 
been approved of? O, I will not give it up! 
This is the only way to high distinctions : 1 
must drudge and labour still. Heigh ho! 
(yawning grievously. A gentle tap is heard 
at the door.) Who’s there ? (angrily.) 

Soph, (without.) May I come in, papa? 

Sea. Yes, yes; but what do you want * 

Enter Sophia, timidly. 

Soph. I only come, my dear Sir. to see 
how you do oiler your journey. But you 
don't look well, pni>a; you don't look happy : 
has any thing displeas’d you ? 

Sea. No, my good girl. 

Soph, (kissinghis hand.) I thank you, pa¬ 
pa, for calling me your good girl: I was your 
good girl. 

Sea. And arc so still, my dear Sophia; but 
you must sometimes excuse me *, I am not 
very happy. 

Soph. Ah papa! I know what makes you 
unhappy. 

Sea. (shaking his head.) Thou dost not! 
thou dost not! 

Soph. Ah, but I do ! and nobody told it me 
neither—I can just sec it my own self. You 
arc giving yourself & great deal of trouble, 
and courting very prond and very disagreeable 
people, for what you very probably won’t 
get; and you nre grieved to think that Lady 
Sarah docs not treat us so kindly as she 
might do. But don’t be unhappy; don’t 
court those proud people any more: you 
have enough to live upon os you used to do; 
and Lady Sarah will tic kinder to us by-an- 
bye. I know she will; for she loves little 
Tony already; and if she should not, we wiU 
never complain. 

Sea. (kissing her.) My sweet child ! thou 
deservest—O thou deservest more than I can 
ever do for thee! 

Soph, (gladly .) Do you say so, indeed ? O 
then do this for me ! 

Sea. What is it, Sophia? 

Soph. Trouble yourself no more with great 
people, and studying of speeches for that odi¬ 
ous Parliament; ana when Lafly Sarah is out 
of*the way, let tho children come and play 
about you again, as they used to do. 

Sea. (tqulerly ) I thank you, my good 
child, tyit you don’t understand these things. 
(Walks thoughtfully across the room, and then 
returns to her again.) There is an office which 
Lord Allcrest has promised to procure for me, 
that would bring me a ‘considerable and per¬ 
manent addj^pp to my inooxne; if I once 
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had that secured, I believe, in truth, it would 
be no unwise thing in me to follow yiui ad¬ 
vice. 

Soph. O, ray dear Sir, I hope you will 
have it, then! (skipping joyfully) I hope you 
will have it 

Enter a Servant, and announces Sir Crafty 

Supplecoat. 

8ea. Sir Crafty here ! can any thing have 
happen'd for'me i 

Soph. .O if it should be the place !—But 
shall I go away ? for I don't like to see that 


Sea. No, my dear, stay with me; 1 like to 
have you beside mo. 

Soph. Then I will stay ; for I am happy 
now, and can look upon him boldly. 

Enter Sir Crafty Sufflecoat. 

Sea. Sir Crafty, your servant; I’m very 
happy to see you. 

Sir C. Your servant, Sir Anthony; I'm 
happy in being able to pay you my respects. 
—Mis* Bcabnght I hope is well, (bowing to 
Soph, i oho returns his civUity with cheerful¬ 
ness.) Indeed, Sir Anthony, I have long'd 
ever since 1 heard your speech in tho House, 
which, for a maiden speech—Well, I will not 
say what it was.—1 have long’d to declare to 
you the extreme pleasure I take in the fair 
career that is now open'd before you, and in 
being permitted to consider myself as one of 
your friends. 

Sea. You do me great honour; 1 am infi¬ 
nitely obliged to you. My speech indeed 
ought—it ought to nave- (hesitating.) 

Sir C. Tonavo been just wnat it was, my 
dear Baronet. Your friends enjoy'd it: and, 
let me say it freely, without envy. 

Sea. I am inuefi flatter'd: their praises are 
—are- (hesitating.) 

Sir C. Arc proportion’d to their admira¬ 
tion, Sir Anthony : and they iiave great plea¬ 
sure in talking of it. 

Sea. (eagerly.) Ha! do they talk much of 
it r 

Sir C. Yes; more than 1 would ventuie to 
repeat to you. 

Sea. Friends, indeed, say many things that 
ought not to be believed. 

Air C. I assure you, your’s say many things 
which one of the qualities you so eminently 
possess would not, perhaps, suffer you to be¬ 
lieve. Eloquence—eloquence, my dear Sir— 
great things are to be attain’d in this country 
by eloquence. Eloquence and high connex¬ 
ions give ajnon such velocity in moving, 
that nothing can stop his career.—But I ought 
to tell you, by-the-bye, that old Saunter is 
dead, unexpectedly; and that office, if indeed 
it can be consider’d as any object to you now, 
is ready for your acceptance. ' 

Soph, (aside to Sea.) Is that the office, papa? 

Sea. Yes, child : hold your tongue, (aloud.) 
1 am obliged to you for this intelligence, Sir 


Crafty: an office for life, tho’ not very con¬ 
siderable, is of some consequence to a man 
who has a family of children. (Soph, takes 
hear father's hand and presses it gratefully.) 

Sir C. Ha, ha, ha! Sir Anthony Seabright, 
with all his abilities and connexions, is,like 
a very good father, anxious to provide for his 
family \ I thought, my dear Sir, such talents 
ss yonr's had generally been accompanied 
with an aspiring temper; but Lady Sarah's 
prudent character, I perceive, has had its 
effect upon you. 

Sea. No, no; you are wrong. 

Sir C. Nay, pardon me irl say that you 
also are wrong, in fixing yourself down, in 
the very beginning of your career, as a quiet 
unaspiring man, who is glad to be early pro¬ 
vided for in a quiet, humble permanency; 
for this office, you know, is regarded as- 

Sea. (interrupting him eagerly ,) What, is 
it regarded in tnat Tight ? 

Sir C. It really is. Mr. Trotman, now pro¬ 
moted to a peerage, and whose first speech, 
by-the-bye very much resembled your own, 
refused it on that very account; and Mr. 
Brown, and Mr. Wilson, and Sir Samuel 
8oppct, and many other Misters and Sirs, 
promoted to the same dignity, would never 
nave got on, be assured, if 1Ihcy had thus fixed 
themselves down at the very threshold of ad¬ 
vancement. 

Sea. But I sec uo reason why accepting 
such an office as this should hinder one from 
advancing. 

Sir C. 1 can give you no good reason for it, 
I confess; but there have been certain places, 
time out of mind, which have, somehow or 
other, been consider'd os indicative or other¬ 
wise of promotion, and which stand up in the 
great field of honours like finger-posts in a 
wide-track'd common, suying “ this is the 
way to such a place they who are once 
possess'd of those places, move on to the 
others, for no earthly reason, that we can 
perceive, but because they have been placed 
in the first; and this you will readily allow 
is no time for innovation. • 

Sea. 1 believe there is something in what 
you say. 

Sir C. There is so much in it, that if you 
can find some less aspiring friend, to whom 
you can with confidence give up this office, 
relying on his honour to assist you with the 
full weight of his interest on all future occa¬ 
sions, I am sure you will never think of ac¬ 
cepting it. 

Soph. (laying hold of her father's arm , and 
speaking eagerly to Sir Crafly.) Ah, but he 
will, tho’! 

Sea. Sophia, you forget yourself, (she 
shrinks bark abash'd.) 

Sir C. (smiling.) It is an amiable weakness 
in this interested age to forget yourself, and 
confined, I believe, to young ladies alone. 

Soph, (provoked ana roused ,) I believe, at 
least, political baronets, tho’ not very old, do 
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bat aeldom fall into it. (archly.) And I 
know, papa, who this friend is that will bo 
kindly take this office off your hands. Sir 
Crafty will name him to you by-and-bye: it 
is a man who does not forget himself. 

Sea. (displeased.) What is the meaning of 
this, Sophia ? I never saw you thus petulant 
before : I beg of you to retire; Sir Crafty and 
I roust not be interrupted. 

Soph. I will retire, my dear Sir—but oh! 
(taking her father's hand and pressing it.) but 
oh !—you know what I would say to you. 
[Exit, casting a significant look to Seabright 
as she goes out. 

Sea. (after a considerable pause.) Sir Crafty, 
there is much in what you say, and 1 believe 
you are perfectly disinterested in the advice 
you give me; but I don’t know that I could 
justify myself to my own mind in refusing 
this office. 

Sir C. There are few men less interested 
than myself; 1 will say it, Sir Anthony ; I 
will say it proudly.—Pardon me, however, I 
do not presume to advise you ; but hearing 
Lord Clackcr, and the Marquis of Lackland, , 
and some others, talking of vour speech, and 
the usual race of such abilities, and so forth, 
many suggestions arose in my mind, in regard 
to you, my dear Sir, which I very naturally 
supposed just now might have presented 
themselves to your own 

Sea. 11a! did I^ord Clacker and the Mar- 

2 uis of Lackland talk of my speech, and my 
bili—I mean the probable effects of my situ¬ 
ation and connexions ? 

Sir C. I assure you they spoke of both in 
a way very gratifying for a friend, so much 
interested in your promotion us I am, to hear 
—but remember, 1 give you no advice ; I am 
a young man, and apt, perhaps, to be too san¬ 
guine where tilt admiration of talents may 
mislead me : I am too presumptuous to men¬ 
tion my opinion at all. 

Sea. ( taking his hand with warmth.) O no! 

I like you the better for it! to be warmly san¬ 
guine is characteristic and graceful in youth ; 
an‘d perhaps this propensity does not more 
often mislead it than die timorous caution of 
age.—You mention d a friend to whom i 
might resign my pretensions to this office ? 

Sir C. I did, Sir Anthony ; but I now feel 
an embarrassment.—I’m sure it would nevef 
have enter’d into my imagination to think of 
it But will you lie kind enough to take a 
turn with me in the garden ? there are some 
things that must be explain'd to you at length, 
lest you should at all misconceive what 1 am 
going to propose to you. [Hxeukt. 

Scene II. —the servants’ iiall; and 
ROBERT DISCOVERED PULLING SOME 
CLOTHES OUT OP A BAG, AND LAUGH- 
' ING TO HIMSELF AS HE LOOKS AT 
. THEM. 

Enter Cook-Maid. 

Cook. Are you here, Robert > 


Rob. Yes, beef drippings; what do yofl. 
want r • 

Cook. It is ghost-time, don’t you know? 
and your night for it tdo. 

Rob. Indeed! 

Cook. Ay, indeed ! I groan’d last night, 
and Gardener the night before; so e'en take 
youi own turn when it comes to you: you 
was the first contriver of the plot. 

Rob. Why don’t you see roe preparing, 
hussy ? 1 'ra going to areas myself up this very 
night for the grand contasterfy, as a learned 
person would call it. 

Cook, (dapping her hands.) O griskina and 
gravy, but that be delightful! Are you to 
appear to her to-night? 

Rob. Yes, wench; for my master is in town, 
and is not expected back before to-morrow. 
(IItdding out the clothes.) IIow do you like 
this black robe ? Has it not a smack of the 
devil in it ? 

Cook. Black! I thought you were to have 
been all in white, like tny fate lady, and to 
have threaten’d her for being so unkind to 
the cliildren. 

Rob. So I intended, Deborah; but I don’t 
know how, a qualm came across my heart, 
and would not let me make a mockery and a 
semblance of my dear mistress ; so we'll just 
make the devif do, my fat Deborah; he'll 
serve our turn well enough. 

Cook. Yes; he serves many a turn, if all 
that iB said of him be true. 

Rob. How do you like that black hood 
with the horns to it? it is all my owu contriv¬ 
ance. 

Cook. O it will do hugeously ! 

Rob. And pray mix a Tittle sooty grease for 


CtHik. O it will do hugeously ! 

Rob. And pray mix a Tittle sooty grease for 
my face, cooky; and let me have some brick- 
dust to make a red storing ring round my 
eyes. 

Cook. That I will in a trice ! But where 
is your tail, master devil ? Will the jack- 
chain be of any use to you ? 

Rob. No, no ! let her once have a good look 
of my horns, and my red staring eyes, and I 
warrant you she’ll never miss my t&il. 

Cook. Good success to you ! 

Rob. I don't doubt of success; for my lady 
has lived a great part of her life in an old cas¬ 
tle in the North, und lias as good a notion of 
a ghost or a goblin as most folks. 

Cook. He, he, he! Some folks will be 
warm enough to-night without frying cutlets. 
And bless you, man! if Mrs. Pry should come 
in your way, give her a claw for my sake. 

Rob. O never doubt that, hussy!—And 
here, in good time, comes Sha/p to settle his 
part of the business; for you know we are to 
^ive his master a claw too, as well as Mrs. 

Enter Sharp. 

Cook. Come away, Sharp; which oPua all 
is to visit your master's chamber to-night in 
the shape of the lady that he jilted, as you told 
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ui of, bcoauso her rich uncle chose to marry 
schilat their wedding clothes were a-n&king, 
. and who took it so much to heart, poor thing ! 
that she died soon oiler of the small-pox. ? I 
should not much care to do it myself. 

8harp. No, coofcy, we have a better plan 
than that! 

Cook. What is it, man ? 

Sharp. Tho’ he laughs at Miss Seabright 
os a girl from the nursery, he has token a 
strong desire to know whether she likes him 
or not; and, above all, what fortune she is to 
have : now 1 have promised to set Pry o talk¬ 
ing to her lady about this, when she puts her 
to bed to-night, and to place him snugly in 
tho adjoining chamber whore ho may hear 
every word that they say. 

Rob. You have told him there is no danger 
of being discover’d, as that room is always 
kept look'd, and that you have stolen the key 
of it? 

Sharp. You may be sure of that. 

Rob. Then you may be sure the devil won’t 
fail to take that chamber on his way from 
Lady Sarah’s, and pay his respects to him in 
pacing. Come, come! let us all set about 
it! Ill dress in my own garret Take some 
of those things in your hand. (Giving Cook 
some of the clothes to carry , and taking the 
rest himself.) [Exkcnt. 

Scene III.— lady sarah’s bed-room, 

ALMOST DARK, WITH A FEEBLE LIGHT 

THROWN ACROSS THE FLOOR, AS FROM 

A BAD FIRE. 


Enter Sir Crafty Sofplecoat and Sharp, 
stealing softly on their tiptoes* 

Sir C. Hist, hist! which is the door, 
Sharp? 

Sharp. Never fear, Sir ; come this way. 
(opening the door of an adjoining room.) Go 
in, Sir, and fear nothing. Bnt you muBt ait 
in tho dark, and not be impatient: Pry won’t 
foil to pump her lady, aucl you’ll hear every 
word that is said, (putting Sir Crafty into 
the room, anti pretending to lock the door upon 
Aim, then Exit laughing to himself as he goes 
out.) 

Enter Lady Sarah and Pry, carrying lights, 
by tho same door by which Sharp went out, 
allowing him time to get oat of the way with¬ 
out mooting him. 


Pry. (setting down the lights.) Well, I wish 
this nignt were well over, for I had such 
strange dreams last night 

lady S. J)on’t trouble me with your 
dreams now. Have you put all my muslin 
things into the press, and screw’d them well 
down ? When the creases are taken oat of 
them, they will do perfectly well Jo wear 
another day. 

To be sure, my Lady; but for that 
old petticoat, if I do but touen it, it comes to 
pieces; it grieves me to see your Ladyship 
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dragging it about like a cobweb that the flies 
have been thro ': it would tear up into such 
pretty handkerchiefs! 

Lady S. Will it? as large as.those I com¬ 
monly wear? 

Pry . O no! I don’t mean such handker¬ 
chiefs as you would wear, iny Lady, but 
just-* 

Tody S. Don’t tease me now.—Have you 
heard any of those noises to-night ? (seating 
herself in a chair near the front of the stage !) 

Pry. La no! my Lady; did you hear any 
thing ? 

[July S. No, nothing at all: why do you 
look so frighten’d ? 

Pry. I'm sure the very thoughts of it has 
made my teeth to chatter like a spoon in an 
empty dish. I never heard of such tilings be¬ 
ing hoard in any house, except the old Castle 
or Allcrest, iust before tho Earl, your grand¬ 
father, died. Mercy on us! there was no 
such noises heard in our village. 

Ijuly S. Apparitions seldom visit people of 
low condition, Pry. 

Pry. God be praised for it! f hope this 
here will be of the same way of thinking. I 
would not be a great lady and have ghosts 
grouting at my bed-side for the whole univer¬ 
sal world. If you please, my Lady, 1 should 
like to go up to Susan os soon os may he. 
pardon my boldness, for she is us frighten'd 
os 1 am; and 1 may chance to meet some¬ 
thing on the stairs, if I am much later; and I 
know very well, my Lady, you’re not afraid. 

fjulo S. No, I’m not afraid, but I don’t 
know how—I have a little of 1 don’t know 
what, that has come upon me.—Yon had bet¬ 
ter sleep on the couch by my bed to-night; I 
may want my drops ill tho night tunc.— 
What o'clock is it? 

Pry. (looting at Ike watch.) Mercy on us! it’s 
just the very time when it begins.—What’s 
that ? (alarmed.) 

Lady S. Nothing: I heard nothing, (a long 
pause ; then a deep groan is heard from the bot¬ 
tom of the stage.) Come, coine ! stand closer 
to me, Pry. (taking hold of Pry.) It had a 
strange, hollow, unnatural sound. 

Pry. Yes; just like a body speaking out 
of a coffin. 

(A pause , and then a second groan is heard, 

louder than the first.) 

I july S. Stand closer still, I beseech you: 
that was horrible ! (putting out her hand , trem¬ 
bling.) Who—whe—where is the bell-ropo ? 

Pry. O la! you know well enough it liangs 
in the other end of the room. 


Lady S. Go pull it then: pull it violently. 
(Pry hesitates , and seems very unwilling to go.) 
Go, I say ! (Pry goes; and as she is half-way 
across the room, another groan, followetl by a 
terrible howl, is heard , and she runs back again 
to Lady Sarah.) 

Lady S. O go and do it! for heaven’s sake ! 
for God’s sake! for mercy’s sake do it! (Pry 
then goes sidling across the floor , looking on 
every side with terror and suspicion, till she gets 
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to the bell-rope which hang* by the head of the 
bed and near the door of the room ; when, put¬ 
ting out her hand to null it, Robert, dressed like 
the devil, rises from behind a great chair close to 
the bed. Pry screams and runs out of the door, 
whilst he gives her a claw in the passing, and 
then advances towards the front of the stage to 
Lady Sarah.) 

ifidy 8. (shrinking back as he advances.) O 
come no nearer, whatever thou be, thou black 
and horrible sight! ( Devil still advances.) O 
come no nearer ! in the holy name of- 

Devil. Daw! (giving a great howl, and still 
advancing.) 

Lady 8. In the blessed name of- 

Devil.. Daw ! (giving another howl , and 
coming very near her.) 

Lady S. (falling upon her knees, and clasp¬ 
ing her hands together.) O, as thou art awful, 
bo merciful! O touch me not, for I am a 
miserable sinner! 

Deril. Yea, thou art—yea, thou art—yea, 
thou art, and thou shall smart. Ill deeds 
thou dost, and thou shalt roost. (holding his 
great claw over her.) 

Lady 8. (contracting all her bodu together, 
and sinking down upon the floor.) O, as thou 
art horrible, be merciful ! What shall I do? 
what shall I do ? 

Devil. Be kind to thy husband's children, 
or I will tear- 

Lady 8. O yes. yes! 

Devu. Give them good victuals, and good 
education, and good clothing, or I will tear 
thee— 

Lady 8. O ires, yes! 

Devil. And give no more good things to 
Tony than the rest, or I will— (starting back 
upon hearing a loud knocking at the street- 
door.) Whav s that ? 

Ijidy 8. (raising her head and seeing him 
farther off.) No more good things to Tony 
than the rest! It was no devil that spoke 
those words, I'm sure. 

(taking courage, and getting up.) 

Devil aside, after moving farther off and list¬ 
ening.) Faith I'll turn and give her a claw 
yet! 1 shall never have anothes opportunity, 
(i approaching her again.) 

Lady 8. Get along! I know you well 
enough: you are no devil, but a rascally 
knave, (setting herself in a posture of d# 
fence, when a noise is heard without, and he, 
taking alarm, makes a hasty exit into the ad¬ 
joining chamber.) 

Enter Ska bright, and Pry coming fearfully af¬ 
ter him. 

Sea. Where it this devil that Pry has been 
telling me of? 

Lady 8. (pointing to the adjoining room.) 
Follow him, my dear Sir Anthony ! Follow 
after the rascal. 

[Exit Seabright into the adjoining room. 

Lody 8. (calling to him.) Be sure you don’t 
let him escape.—Have you caught him yet ? 

Sea. (within.) Yes, I have caught him. 


Lady 8. Give him a good beating then 
don’t q>are him ! he's a good brawny devil! 
O don't spare him! 

(A great sniffle is heard within, and Sea. 
calls to Lady S.) I’m dealing with him rough¬ 
ly enough, if that will satisfy you. (he then 
calls out as \f speaking to the Devil.) And 
take that, and that, and that too, you diaboli¬ 
cal rascal! You must have midnight firolicks 
in my house, must you ? 

Enter Sophia alarmed. 

Sophia. What is all this ? did I not hear 
my father's voice ? 

Jjady 8. (looking suspiciously at her:) Yes, 
ybu know nothing of the matter, innocent 
lamb! 

Pru. I hope my master will give him a 
sound beating, for I know well enough it is 
that knave Robert: I could smell the very 
stink of his tobacco as he claw'd me in the 
passing. 

Jjady S. Drag him to tho light, Sir Antho¬ 
ny, let us see him stript of his devil's skin. 
Ha! here he comes. 

Enter Skabrioht dragging in Sir Crafty Sup- 

plxcoat, who is pulled along very unwilling¬ 
ly, and hiding his taco with his arm. 

Pry. Why that an’t like him neither. 
Come, coroo ; take down your arm, and let 
us sec who you are. (pulling down his arm, 
and discovering his face.) 

All. (exclaiming.) Sir Crafty Supplecoat! 

Soph, (clapping her hands.) O I'm glad of 
that! I’m so glad that it is only Sir Crafty ! 
I should have been grieved indeed if it had 
been poor Robert. And so it is you, Sir 
Crafty ! ha, ha, ha, ha! (All join her in 
laughing heartily, whilst Robert, having pull¬ 
ed off his devil's dress, enters accompanied by 
Sharp and some of the other servants, and joins 
also in the laugh.) 

Lady 8. (going up to Sir Crafty with great 
indignation.) And so, Sir Crafty Supplecoat, 
it is to your midnight mummery I am indebt¬ 
ed for the stern and solemn threatening* I 
have received ! I have been visited I find by 
a devil of consequence. Your earnest zeal 
for my reformation is, indeed, very flattering. 

Sea. Sir Crafty, mean and despicable as 
you must appear to me, I have too much re¬ 
spect for your situation in life to expose you 
any longer to this open humiliation and dis¬ 
grace. Como with mo to my dressing room. 

Sir C. 1 protest to you, Sir Anthony, ind 
to Lady Sarah, and to all the world if they 
were here present, that 1 am,po wise con 
cern'd in what you suspect me of. 

Lady S. O, certainly you protest, Sir Craf¬ 
ty ! but do you think that will pass upon zna ? 
Have I not known you aince you were a boy 
but so high, with all your little, artful, wrig¬ 
gling, under-hand ways of getting your, play¬ 
fellows’ toys from them, which T always aa- 
spised and contemned f To be sure, you will 
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proteat any thing, and in the politeet manner 
too i you will send a message to Sir Antho- 
•ny to-morrow morning, I doubt not, to in¬ 
quire how he does; and to hope that his fists 
are not too much fatigued with their last 
night’s exertions. (all the servants laugh 

• gClifim) 

Sea. Come, come, this is too bad ! Retire 
with me, Sir Crafty : you can say nothing for 
yourself at this moment 1 am sorry I Hare 
rib-roasted you so unmercifully; can you 
walk i . 

Sir C. (very shortly.) Yes, yes. 

Rob. O we’ll help his honour (going *P 
with Sharp, very provokingly, to assist Arm.) 

Sir C. Keep off, scoundrels! you are at 
the bottom of all this. [Exeunt Seabright 
leading out Sir Crafty in a very rueful plight , 
followed by Lady Sarah and Sophia, and the 
servants endeavouring to stifle their laughter. 

SCENE IV.— seabright’b library, a 

GREAT NOISE AND CONFUSION OF VOI¬ 
CES IS HEARD WITHOUT. 


Seabright. {speaking without.) Torment me 
no more with these things! 1 will hear no 
more complaints, and no more explanations ! 
let me have peace, I beseech you, in mine 
own house, for one half hour at least {He 
enters much disturb'd , shutting the door vio¬ 
lently behind him , and pacing up and down the 
room , sometimes muttering to himself and 
sometimes speaking aloud.) What! is there 
no getting on in Uiis upward path of hon¬ 
our, unless we tear our w&y through all these 
briars and nettles?—Contention and misery 
at home ! is this the price we pay for honour 
and distinction in the world ? Would no hon¬ 
ours take root on my untoward soil, till I had 
grubb’d up every sprig and shoot of comfort 
to make room for them i It were better to be 
a paniered jack-ass, and pick up my scanty 
provender from the ditch, than be a garter'd 
peer in auch a home aa this.—1 had once a 
home ! {beating his heel rapidly upon the floor.) 
—Well, well, well! I have push’d my bark 
from the shore, and I muat take wind and 
tide aa they set. 

Enter Servant. 


Who comes to disturb me now ? 

Ser. A packet, please your honour, from 
Mr. Plausible. 

Sea. {eagerly.) Ha! give it me. [Exit 
Ser.) Yea, it is tne plan, {tearing off the cov¬ 
er.) I hold in my hand perhaps, that which 
shall put ever^ domestic arrangement on auch 
an ample footing, aa must extinguish thefte 
petty broils, (a pause , and then his countenance 
lightening up eagerly.) Ah, do I indeed grasp 
in this handful of paper the embryo of mv fu¬ 
ture fortune ? In faith I could almost believe, 
that 1 do ! Let me go to my cloeetand exam-1 
ine it. # [Exit, j 


Scene V.— a room nr the inn. 

Enter Seabright and Landlady speaking as 

the j enter. 

Sea. So, Mr. Plausible is not yet come ? 

Land. No, your honour, not as I know of. 
There is a dark-looking, lank gentleman in 
the cow-yard, just now, aaking our Bridget 
how many pounds of butter may bo made out 
of one cow’s milk in a year, and such like, 
and setting all that she says down in his pock¬ 
et-book. lie, he, he ! poor thing, she scarce¬ 
ly knows a cow from a sheep, by reason that 
one is but a poor pea-picking girl from St. 
Giles's, that has scarcely been s month in 
the country ; howsomever, he gets wonder¬ 
fully along with his information. 

Sea. Ay, that is him: lie has a talent for 
picking up iuformation upon every subject, 
and from every body : pray let him know I 
am liere. (Exit Lana .)—{’After musing a 
little while ) Ten thousand a-year! and the 
risk offailing but a mere trifle, not to be tak¬ 
en into the calculation. And bis reasons are 
good, obvious, and convincing. But let me 
be moderate now : let me suppose that it on¬ 
ly brings me in six thousand a-year; even that 
will entitle me to a peerage. 

Enter Plausible. 


Plau. 1 have & request to make to you, Sir 
Anthony. 

Sea. What is that, my dear Plausible ? 

Plau. When you purchase the large estate 
in Shropshire, will you let me have an easy 
lease of a good pasture farm or two upon it ? 
It will be a country retirement for me; and l 
find on calculation that a hundred milk-cows, 
well fed and well managed, will bring in no 
contemptible revenue. 

Sea. (smiling.) You talk of this estate with 
great confidence, Plausible. 

Plau. Nay, I am only certain of putting the 
money to buy it into your pocket; you will 
purchase it or not, as you please. 

Sea. I begin, indeed, to think favourably 
of your scheme, and I appointed you to meet 
me here, that wc might not be interrupted by 
Lady Sarah. Women, you know, are timor¬ 
ous, and have no idea of increasing a fortune 
except by saving. Wc shall look over your 
calculations together. If salt is raised but 
one penny in the pound, how many thousands 
do I put in my pocket ? 

Plau. This paper will inform you exactly. 
And you see I have put but one • i?nny upon 
the pound; for salt being a necessary of life, 
greatly to increase its price would be hard 
and unfeeling; it would make you unpopular 
in the country, and in the end create a resist¬ 
ance detrimental to its own ends. I am for 
moderate and sure gains. 

Sea. (taking the paper.) 1 esteem you for 
it; my ideas coincicfo with yours most per¬ 
fectly in this particular: and the paper also, in 
which you have drawn out your plan for buy- 
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ing up the rocksalt, I should be glad to look 
over that. 

Plan. Hero it is in my pocket. 

Enter Bxaumont and William Beaumont. 

Sea. (angrily.) Who comes now ? O it is 
you, Beaumont. We arc busy; I shall come 
to you, by-and-bye, but at present I cannot 
be interrupted. 

Bat. I must apoak with you, my IViend. 

Sea. not at present—you see I am engaged. 

Rea. (beckoning /um.) But one word in 
your cor, I beseech you. 

Sea. Yes, by-ond-bye; at present I am b\\- 
ay with affairs of importance. 

Bea. By-and-bye will, perhaps, be toolate ; 
I pmst speak witu you immediately, (i beckon - 
ing him again.) 

Sea. (impatiently .) I cannot speak with you 
just now, Beaumont, and I will not. 

Bea. No, no! you will. If there be any 
love of God or any love of man in your heart, 
you will speak with me. 

Sea. (softened.) Well then, (goes to Beau¬ 
mont, who whispers in his ear and endeavours 
to draw him away.) No, 1 won't go with you, 
Beaumont, to be retarded and cross'd with 
your fears and suspicions : speak out boldly, 
and Mr. Plausible will auswer for himself. 
(smiling to Plau.) i believe we must explain 


us, oi^r one another, and there is more id*-, 
vice ta ken in the world than, you ase aware 
of. But had every advieer from the begin-. 
ning of time fail’d* before me, 1 will neyerbe- 
lievc that he who pleads to a father in behalf 
of his own children will speak without effect. 
Hear me then; lethim who stands alone, run 
every risk to aggrandise himself, but let a fa¬ 
ther—O let the father of a family consider! 

Plau. You forget, my good Sir, that the 
father of a family lias a higher motive than 
any other man to aggrandize himself. 

Sea. (vehemently ) Rather than not place . 
my children in the situation 1 desire for them, 

I would have no children at all. 

Bea. (with warmth.) What, will you s&v of 
creatures passing onward to the noblest des¬ 
tination, you had rather they had never been, 
unless they can gather up so much dust and 
trash on their way ? You think yourself an 
ambitious parent—O I would be for them a 
thousand times more ambitious than thou art. 

Sea. Yes, you will shape your son’s for¬ 
tune out of tne clouds, 1 make no doubt. 

(smiling contemptuously.) 

Will, B. (who has modestly kept behind , now 
coming forward with spirit.) Wherever my 
fortuno may bo shaped for me, to be the hon¬ 
est, well-principled son of an honest and 
good father, is a distinction I would not give 


fn. all -- 
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thinks you arc going to ruin me, and he is 
miserably afraid of projectors; ha, lia, ha! 

Plau. (smiling placidly.) I esteem him for 
the interest lie lakes in His friend, and 1 don't 
condemn his suspicions: there are so many 
absurd schemes in the world, that it is pru¬ 
dent to be distrustful; but 1 will shew him 
the firm ground on which we rest, and he will 
be satisfied. Do me the honour, my dear Sir, 
to sit down by me, and I'll explain it to you. 
(to Beau.) 

Bea. Pray don't take that trouble, Mr. 
Plausible : 1 have no information for enabling 
me to judge of it: my mind lias been little ex- 
tycised in regard to the money affairs of the 
world. But though I am not a man of the 
world, I have one or two things to say to my 
friend that 1 wish him to attend to. 

Sea. (smiling rather contemptuously.) Well, 
what are they, Beaumont ? you are, indeed, 
not a man of the world. m 

Bea. Every man who risks his fortune in 
Any scheme, believes he has good grounds to 
rest upon -. they are such as appear feasible to 
him. 

Sea. Feasible ! ours is certain. 

Bea. (shaking his head.) A man who is 
anxious to get rich is apt to let his judgment 
be imposed upon, and forgets how many have 
fail'd in the same track before him. 

Sea. I wish those who are apt to give ad¬ 
vice, would take the same thing into their 
consideration. 

Bea. Nay, my friend, there is a social influ¬ 
ence which we all have, even the meanest of 


scrambling for. (turning to Bea.) Come a- 
way, father ; they but mock at what you 
say. 

Bea. Let him mock if he will, but let him 
hear me. 

Plau. He will hear your advice with great 
pleasure from the pulpit, Mr. Beaumont 

Will B. It would have been happy for the 
unfortunate men who have listened to yours, 
Mr. Plausihle, if they had received it from the 
same place, (pulling Beaumont away.) Come 
away, father, you but waste words upon 
them. 

Bea. Nay, ( would yet try if there is not 
some heart in him to be moved. 

Sea. My dear Beaumont, you are a very 
good man, but you know nothing of the mat¬ 
ter. 

Will B. (pulling awau his father.) Leave 
them, leave them. Sir! Good man, as he 
contemptuously calls you, you are also wise 
enough for me : and I would not exchange 
fathers with the proudest young lord in the 
kingdom. (Exeunt Bea. and Will, B., Will. 
putting his father's arm proudly under his , and 
walking offwith spirit.) 

Plau. Wc are obliged to that young dog, 
however, for taking him awa/. 

Sea. Yes; but we'll go to another room,for 
ho may return again. [Exxunt. 


ACT V. 


we sll have, even the meanest of Sosivs I. — SEABEidHT’s libeart. he 
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Entcr Pry softly behind on her tiptoes, and 
nuking a long nook to see what be is about. 

Pry. (shaking her head piteously.) Poor 
man ! poor man ( lie can't sleep in his bed 
o'nights, and yet he has never committed any 
wicked crimes, that I over heard of. 


Enter Mrs. Bxaumokt and Laxdlady, by dif¬ 
ferent sides. 

Land. La, madam! here be the great Lord, 
Lady Sarah Scabright’s brother, who wants 
to see you. 

Mrs. D. Wonts to see me ? how comes this 
great condescension ? 

Land. I reckon, madam, that some misfor¬ 
tune has befallen him, and that makes some 


Sea. (angrily, afler speaking inarticulately | folks wonderfully well bred. 1 was just stand- 
himself 


to himself in his sleep.) You don’t know my ing at the door f a few minute* ago, and think- 
name 1 fmuttering again inarticulately.) The ing, to be sure, nothing at all of the matter, 
name or Lord Seobright! muttering again, when who should I sec drive past but my 
whilst Pry slips still nearer to him, luteninr Lord, just turning the corner os ho used to do 
with a face of great curiosity.) I can’t walk to Sir Anthony's gate. Well, I thinks no 
in my robes any longer.—See now the crowd more of the matter, when in a trice by comes 
■tares at me; ha, ha, ha! (laughing uncouth- that saucy-looking gentleman of his, that 
ly t and Pry drawing still nearer him , comes turns up llis nose at iny ale, and puts a letter 
against a chair on her way, the noise of which into his lord’s hand; upon which, a Her he 

wakes him, and she retires precipitately .)— l " J L J “ ! “ J di -‘ l,,! .- ‘ 

What's that? rubbing his eyes and looking 
round.) It has been some noise in 
Ah! would it had been a reality 
busy,, prosperous, animating world I have 
been in for these last two hours. (Looking at 


retires precipitately .)— had read it, he desired his postillions to turn 
■ his eves and looking round and set him down here. I'm sure as I 
in my dream, am a living woman that something has hap- 
ity!—What a pen’d, for Tie came into the house with a face 


as white ns iny upron. 

Mrs. B. And wants to see me ? 


his watch.) Ha! I have slept only a quarter Jjand. Yes, madam; he ask'd first of all 
of an hour; and 1 have enjoyed as many for Mr. Beaumont, and finding he had walk'd 
honours in that short term os would enrich out, he ;isk'd next for you. 
my lifetime.—Shall they indeed enrich it ?— Mrs. H. But how aid he know we were 

Wise men, in former ages, consider’d the vis- here ? 

ions of our sleep as faintly sketching out Land. La, mudam! ho saw your carnage 
what is to happen, like trees and castles seen in the yard; and moreover your man told 
thro' the morning mist, before the brighten- him that his muster and mistress liud stopp’d 
ing sun gives to them the distinct clearness of here on their way to Yorkshire, to see Sir An- 
reolity. (smiling animatedly.) In faith I could thony's children. But here he conies, mad- 
almost believe it! There is that vigorating am. Save us all! how proud and how vexed 
confidence within me which says I shall not he looks! [Exn. 

atop short at these paltry attainments—A bar¬ 
onet ! every body now is a baronet—My soul 
disdains the thought ; (gives his chair a kick , 
and overturning it with a great noise.) 

Enter Pry alarmed. 


Enter Lord Allcrkst. 


Pry. O la, Sir ! what is the matter ? 

Sea. What, are you up, Pry? Why arc 
you out of bed so late ? 

Pry. Making Vonr coffee, Sir. 

&a. Did not 1 tell you to leave it on the 
lamp, and go to bed ? 


Lord A. Madam, I am sorry to find Mr. 
Beaumount is gone out: I had something of 
importance to communicate to him, but Fbe- 
lieve it will be nearly the same tiling if 1 im¬ 
part it to you. I—I —(seems embarrassed )— 
It is an anfbrtunntc affair. As to myself, I 
luivc little to do with it; but it is right that 
the near relations of Sir Anthony Seabright 
should know, that his salt scheme bus entire- 


W it would keep 


warmer, somehow, if I sat by it myself. 


can communicate the dreadful tidings to him 
more properly than I can. 


Sea. (aside.) Great fool! M Let me TE/Tw. , 

have some of ft, then; my head will be clear- .. Mr ‘' P' W ? S* >,1 « rd to >: oa » ^ : 

er afterward, for writing . [Exit “ " wo have every day 

Pru (skakiruT her hrnri nnA °*P Cctc< ' hear, but which does llOt CClIam- 

himas ie gw out.) Po!>r ma^Th^would “J more nearly than yourself; as I, 

have every body to go to bed but himself.— , wh .° JP 8 > r Anthony s connexion, standcnact- 
What has he apt hire now? (looking at Ike ly ilS'w iegKD of rel,lt,on hun Wlth 

papers on (As toWe.) Copies of lettere to rrfy .. 

itions 55°inH 1 A i YCr J foolishly & foolish inclination— 

!T£?ja 1?!: ««**4 


Lord B-, and notes 

salt duties; and calculations 
What a power of trouble he does giv^ him 
_f>lf! Poor man ! poor man! {Exit in a hur¬ 
ry, calling out as she goes,) I just stay'd be¬ 
hind, Sir, to stir the fire for you. 


Scene II. —a room in the inn. 


er'd as a—a—a—he had many children by 
your sister, and lived with her many years. 

Mrs. 11. (smiling with great contempt.) I 
don't know, indeed, at what time, from the 
date of a man's marriage, he ought to cluiui 
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affinity with his wife’s relations: perhaps it 
varies with occurrences, and misfortunes cer¬ 
tainly hare no tendency to shorten it 

Lard A. Madam, let me have the honour to 
inform you, that there is no term in which 
the chief of a noble and ancient family can 
be contaminated by the inferior alliances of 
those individuals who belong to his family: 
such things are consider'd os mere adventi¬ 
tious circumstances. 

Mr*. B . You teach me, my Lord, to make 
very nice distinctions; and therefore, whilst 
I Day all respect to you as the representative 
of a noble family, you must likewise permit 
me to express for you, as an individual, sen¬ 
timents of a very opposite nature. 

Lord A. Good breeding, madam, will not 
permit me to return such on answer as you 
deserve; and therefore I will no longer in¬ 
trude on your time. 

Mr*. B. A better excuse, perhaps, might bo 
found ; but any one will be perfectly accep¬ 
table that procures me the pleasure of wish¬ 
ing your Lordship good morning. 

As Lord Ar.LcaxsT is about to go out. enter 

Beaumont and Morgan, and prevent him. 

Bra. I am sorry, my Lord, I was not in the 
way when you did me the honour to inquire 
for mo. 

Lord Am (passing him abruptly with a slight 
bow.) Good morning, Sir; good morning. 

Bea. ( going after him.) You are not going 
to leave me thus, my Lord, angry anu dis¬ 
turb'd as you appear to be ? I cannot suffer 
any body, man, woman, or child, to leave 
mo offended, if it be possible for me to part 
with them on more amicable terms. I flatter 
myself it is possible to do so on the present 
occasion : I am sure,—I am confident of it, if 
you will do me the honour to explain in what 
wuv 1 can be useful to you. 

Lord A. I came here, Sir, upon no con¬ 
cerns of my own; and the conversation I 
have had the honour to hold with this Lady, 
makes any explanation of the business tliat 
Brought me unnecessary. 

Bea. But she is angry too, I perceive, and 
I will have no explanation from her. I k 


mow 


already the unfortunate affairs of poor Sea- 
bright; and I can explain to myself the in¬ 
tention of your Lordship's visit: yon must 
have the goodness to stay and hear if I ex¬ 
plain it right (taking him bu the coat and 
ig him from going.) Nay, 


preventing /um from going.) .Nay, nay, my 
Lord! the spirit of charity and peace-mak¬ 
ing makes a well-meaning man very bold,— 
you shall stay. 

Lord A. (relenting and turning back.) 1 do 
believe, Mr. Beaumont, that you are a very 
good nlkn, and as such I respect you; but 
since you already know the misfortune of Sir 
Anthony Seabright, and will, from the dic¬ 
tates oryour own good heart, opon the mat¬ 
ter to him in the best manner possible, my 
business with you is anticipated. 

Mrs. B. Not, I believe, entirely, my Lord; | 


for h# knows nothing at all, as vet. of those 
nice distinctions between individual and fam¬ 
ily relationship, which may be necessary to 
prevent him from forming any unreasonable 
expectations from a noble brother-in-law. I 



it is less mild than it o 
m good 
lorashii 


ought to be, considering 
the warm good heart it Belongs to. It is not 
so: his loraship did not intend returning to 
town without seeing his distress'd friend; 
you are wrong in the very outset of your *o- 
count. Is she not, my Lord ? 

Lord A. (<confused and hesitating.) If my 
seeing him could be of any real service, I 
should never—I could not certainly have 
thought of returning without seeing him.— 
But ne has never attended to my opinions: 
my advice has been disregarded—and then, 
his damn'd vanity: be refused an office the 
other day, which 1 ^ad procured for him, that 
would have been a competency for life—it 
makes roe mad to think of it. 

Bea. Ah, my Lord! he is in that state in 
which a man’s errours should be remember'd 
only by himself: he is in adversity. 

Lord A. He has thought only of himself 
I’m sure. 

Bea. His connection with your sister has 
indeed been unlucky: and I can, in some de¬ 
gree, sympathize with your resentment. 

Lord A. You mistake me, Sir; his con¬ 
nection with roy sister is of no consequence 
to me; and I shoH take care that it snail be 
of as little to her ns possible, for f will make 
her independent of him but children!—risk • 
ing every thing on one single stake, with a 
family of children !—I am provoked beyond 
all measure when I think of this. 

Mrs. B. (bridling up.) His children, my 
Lord— 

Bea. Now pray, my dear, hold your tongue, 
if it be possible! We are weak, passionate 
creatures: why should we rub and fret one 
another thus? (to Jsjrd A.) I praise you 
much, my Lord, for the interest you take in 
the children; but here is a good man (point¬ 
ing to Morgan.) who will- 

Mot. 8top, stop, my good friend, and don't 
now 



himself; and say to him what you please for 
me. (to Mrs. B.) Come with me, niece. 

[Exeunt Mor. and Mrs. B. 
Bea. Let me have the pleasure of attend-' 
ing your Lordship into the fields, where we 
can take a short turn or two, and speak of 
this subject at length: I see strangers arriv¬ 
ed ; ana it is noisy here. 

Lord A. Most willingly. [Exeunt. 

Scene III.— beabright’s house * 1 

Enter Sxabkioht, followed by SorbiA, the 
eldest boy, and the little girl. 

Soph. Indeed, papa, you are in such good 
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humour this morning we can’t help fallowing I ing hit forehead and walking up 
you. 1 hope we are not troublesome; if we strangely ? 


are. I’ll take the children away. 

Sm. No, my good children, you are not trou¬ 
blesome ; you shan't go away. (The children 
hang an his coat, and look up in his face much 
pleased.) 

Soph. They are so glad to hang upon you 
■gain, papa; and you are so good-humour’d 
this morning! 

Sea. I finish’d my papers last night: and 1 
hare had some pleasant dreams too.—This is 
a cheerful, enlivening morning : every thing 
is in bright sunshine around us : it is like a 
day that wears good fortune on its face :—and, 
perhaps, it does. 

Soph. I hope it does: and now that you 
seem so happy, papa, I would fain plead to 
you in heh&lf of a poor good man, who is not 
very happy at present. 

3m. And who is that? 

Soph. Ah, you know very well; it is poor 
Robert. I know it was very wrong in him 
to frighten Ijady Sarah ; but he meant it for 
our good, and he will break his heart if he is 
not allow'd to be with us again. 

Sea. Say no more of this at present, So¬ 
phia; and, perhaps, by-and-byo, lie may re¬ 
turn to us again as your own servant. 

Soph. Ha1 ( surprised.) 

Sea. Yes, my sweet girl; l will be very 
liberal to you and to all my children: 1 will 
make a good amends to you for all that is 
past. ( turning to the boy.) And yau, my 
good boy, 1 must think of you by-and-byc. 
Thou art become a stout lw>y, George: let 
me look at thy face. ( [lifting up his hairfrom 
his forehead.) Ay, it is a comely face enough: 
it will make a very good countenance for an 
admiral, or a general,or even for the woolsack, 
if thine inclination should lead thee that way. 
Let me feel thy weight too, young rogue*. 
(taking him up in his arms.) Ah! would 
now that I could but know the rank and ein- 
of the future man I hold in these 


me nee 
arms! 

Soph. My dear Sir, you are so good to iim, 
and so good-humoured this morning, 1 could 
wager those letters by the post have brought 
you pleasant news. 

Sea. Letters by the post! 1 have received 
none. 

Soph. Then you have not read them yet. 
You slept so much longer than usual this 
morning, that you were not up when they 
came, and they were put on the table in the 
next room, (pointing off the stage.) 

Sea. Let me sec them, then; if they bring 
me any good Hews they are welcome. [Exit 
with a light active step. 

Soph. Now, children, did not I tell you 
yesterday that papa would lovo us again ? and 
vou see he bo begun to do it already* 

’ * Bou. And so he docs, Sophy; and I'm sorry 
I spoke so naughtily of him, for my heart 
jumps so when he lo res me! (looking off the 
stage.) But see ! what is he about now, beat- 


and down so 


Soph. O dear! something is the matter. 

[Exit, alarmed. 
Boy. (to little girl.) Now don’t ask me for 
those marbles at present, Emma: I can’t find 
them, 1 don’t know where they are. (looking 
off the stage again.) O how terrible he looks! 

Re-enter Sxabiiight, with an open letter in his 
hand, beating his hood with hia clench’d hands, 
and tossing about his ano distractedly, follow¬ 
ed by Sophia, who seems frightened at him, 
and yet wishing to soutlie hiui. A long pause, 
in which he paces up and down the stage fol¬ 
lowed by Sophia, whilst the children run into 
a corner, frightened, and store at him. 

Soph, (after attempting in rain several 
times to sneak.) My lather! my dear, dear 
father! (he still, jmces up and amen without 
heeding her.) O if you would but speak two 
words, and toll what is the matter with you, 
my door, dear Sir! 

Sea. I am ruined, and deceived, and un¬ 
done ! I am a bankrupt and a beggur !—1 have 
mude beggars of you all! 

Soph. O no, father! that won't lie! for 
God’s sake don’t lake on ho violently ! 

Sea. (still /Hiring up awl down, followed by 
Soph.) I am a bankrupt and a beggar !—dis¬ 
grace, and ridicule, and contempt!—Idiot, 
idiot, idiot! O worse than idiot! 

Soph. Dear father! 

(The children run and take hold of Sophia, 
as she follows him.) 

Sea. Come not near me—conic not near 
me, children—1 have made beggars of you 
all! 

Soph. But we will come near you, my dear 
father, and love you, and bless you too, what¬ 
ever you have done. Ay, and if we are beg¬ 
gars, we will beg with you, and beg for you 
cheerfully. 

Sea. Oh, oh, oh! This is more than 1 can 
bear! ( Throws himself into a chair, quite over¬ 
come, whilst the children stand gazing on him, 
anil Sophia hangs over him affectionately .) 

Enter Lady Sakah. 

Isidy S. What arc you doing here, chil¬ 
dren?—Wliat is all this for?—What is the 
matter with you, Sir Anthony ?—No answer 
at nil?—What letter is this?—( picks up the 
letter which Scabright had dropt m his agita¬ 
tion, and reads it; then breaking out violently.) 
O, l told you it would come to this! I coun- 
sell'd yon—I warn’d you—1 besecch'd you. 
O Sir Anthony! Sir Anthony ! what devil 
tempted you to such madness as this ? 

So/th. Oh, madam, do not upbraid him! 
Sec how he is ! 

I July S. I see how it is, well enough : the 
devil, the devil of ambition lias tempted him. 
—(going nearer him with great vehemence.) 
Did not 1 tell you that with prudence 
and management, and economy, wc should 
in the ena amass a good fortune ? but you 
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must bo in such a hurry to get rich!—O it 
would got the lietter of a saint s spirit to think 
now iTiave saved, and regulated, and laid 
down rules for my household, and that it 
should all come to this!—To have watched, 
and toiled, and fretted os I have done, and all 
to no purpose!—If I did not begrudge the 
very food that was consumed in the family! 
—If I did not try all manner of receipts that 
the wife of the meanest citizen would scarce¬ 
ly have thought of!—If 1 did not go a bar¬ 
gain-hunting thro ’ every shop in London, and 
purchase damaged muslins even for my own 
wearing !—It is very hard—it is very hard, 
indeed, {bursling into trars.) C) it is enough 
to turn a woman's brains ! 

Sea. (starting up in a rage.) By heavens, 
madam, it is enough to turn a man’s brains 
to think, that, in addition to the ruin 1 have 
brought upon myself and my children, i have 
taken to my bosom—1 have sot over their in¬ 
nocent heads, a hard-hearted, narrow, avari¬ 
cious woman, whose mean ness makes me 
contemptible, whose person und character I 
despise !—This, madam, the spirit of ambi¬ 
tion. which you talk of, lias tempted me to do; 
and for this, more than all his otlior malice, I 
will curse him! 

Soph, (endeavouring to soothe, him.) Pray 
be not so violent with her! she does not con¬ 
sider what she says—she did not intend to 
hurt you. 

Ijuly S. Sir Anthony Seabright, you are a 
base man and a deceiver : my brother shall 
know how you luivc used me : lie lias made 
you a Mourner of Parliament and a Baronet. 

Sen. Yes, und a contemptible fool, and a 
miserable wretch into the bargain. Rut no, 
no, no! 1 have made myself so; I deserve my 
punishment.— 

Enter Lord Ai.lcrrst, Rkaumort, Morgajv, 
Mhs.B. and William B. 

And here arc more of my advisers and bc- 
seechers come to visit me: advance, advance, 
gqpd friends! you are come to look upon a 
ruined man, and you ant gratified. 

Bea. (going up to him affectionately.) No, 
my dear Seabright; in a very different spirit 
arc we come: we come to sympotliize with 
you, and to console you. 

Sea. 1 hate sympathy, and I hate consol* 
tion! You arc come, 1 suppose, to sympa¬ 
thize with me too, my Lord, and to put me 
in inind of tho damn'd place I have given up 
to that knave Sir Crafty Supplecoat 

Lord A. No, Sir Anthony, 1 scorn to up¬ 
braid, but I pretend neither to sympathize 
with you nor to console you : 1 coine tore 
cue uty sister from u situation unworthy of a 
daughter of the house of AUcrcst, and she 
shall go home with me. 

Sea. Nay, by the sincerity of a miserable 
man. but you do console me.—Take her o’ 
God's name ! 1 received her not half so wil¬ 
lingly as I resign her to you again. ( taking 
Lady Sarah’s hand to give hei to her brother, 
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which ike pulls atoau from him angrily , and 
going up to Lord Allcrest, gives him her hand 
as an act of her own.) 

lady S. If my brother will, indeed, have the 
goodness! 

Boy. (shipping joyfully.) Sophy ! sister So¬ 
phy ! she is going away fro m us ! is not that 
nice ? 

Soph. Hush, George! 

Sea. (to Mrs. B. on perceiving her smile to 
herself.) Yes, madam,! make no doubt bat 
all this is very amusing to you—you* are also 
come, no doubt, to bestow upon me your con¬ 
tribution of friendly sympatny. 

Mrs. B. Indeed, Sir Anthony, recollecting 
the happiness you have enjoyed, and the wo¬ 
man that shared it with you, you are entitled 
to no small portion of pity: 

Bca. (to Mrs. B.^ Fic upon it! fie upon it, 
Susan ! can’t you fiold out your hand to him, 
and forgive him nobly, without tacking those 
little ungracious recollections to it? (to Sea.) 
Indeed, iny dear Seabright, you look upon us 
all with the suspicious eye of an unfortunate 
man; but wc arc truly como to you in kind¬ 
ness and Christian simplicity; and we bring 
you comfort. 

Sea. Yes, Beaumont, you come to me in 
simplicity. What comfort can you bring to 
me, ruined as I am ? all my fair prospects 
blasted! all my honours disgraced! sunk 
even to obscurity and contempt! you are in¬ 
deed come in great simplicity. 

Bea. What comfort can we bring you ? 
does grandeur and riches include the whole 
of human happiness, Hint you should now 
feel yourself inconsolable and hopeless ? Can¬ 
not a quiet, modest retreat, independent of the 
bustle of the world, still be a situation of com¬ 
fort ? 

Sea. I know what yon mean: contempti¬ 
ble, slothful obscurity. 

Bea. You mistake me, Sir Anthony; re¬ 
spectable and useful privacy.' 

Sea. I understand you well enough : hope¬ 
less and without object—1 abhor it 1 

Bca. What, Seabright! can a man with a 
family to grow up around him, be hopeless 
and without object ? Come here, children, and 
speak for yourselves, (he takes the children 
in his hands , and encouraging Sophia to come 
forward, they surround Seabright.) 

Soph, (after endeavouring in vain to speak, 
and kissing her father's hand tenderly.) O my 
dear father! in the loneliest cottago in Eng¬ 
land I could be happy with you. 1 would 
keep it so neat and comfortable, and do every 
thing for you so willingly; ard the children 
would be so good, if you would but love ua 
enough to bo happy with us. 

Sea. (catching her in his arms.) Come to 
my heart, my admirable girl! thou truly host 
found the way to it, and a stubborn unna*u 
ral heart it has been.—But I will lovo c you all 
—yes. my children, I jvill love you enough 
to be happy with you. (pausing.) I hope I 
shall—I tnink I shall. 
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. Will. B. (eagerly.) Yet, you will! yet, you 
will! if there he one spark of a true man in 
•your breast, you will love them to the last 
beat of your heart. 

Bea. ( smiling affectionately on his ton.) Get 
away, stripling ! your warmth interrupts us. 

8ea. O no! let him speak !—say all of you 
what you please to me now: say any thing 
that will break the current of my miserable 
thought*; for we are at this moment indulg¬ 
ing fancies as illusive as those that formerly 
misled me ; even the cottage that we talk of, 
a peaceful home for my children, is no long¬ 
er in my power. 

Bea. (going up to Morgan.) Now,my friend, 
this is the time for you to step forth, and 
make a subdued father and his innocent chil¬ 
dren happy : bestow your wealth liberally, ami 
the blessings that will fall upon your grey 
head shall well reward the toils and dangers 
that have earn’d it. 

(leading him to Scabright.) 

Sea. Hu! what stronger is this f I observed 
him not before. 

Bea. Speak for yourself now, Mr. Morgan; 
I will do no more for you. 

Sea. Mr. Morgan, the uncle of my Caroline! 

Mor. Yes, Sir Anthony, and very much 
disposed, if you will give him leave, to—to 
love—to befriend—to Th» to you and yours— 
to be the uncle and friend of you all. ( speak - 
in a broken agil4itr.il voice.) 

Sea. O no ! I urn unworthy to receive any 
thing fromyou—from the uncle of my much- 
injured wife; but these children, Mr. Mor¬ 
gan—1 am not too proud to ask you to be a 
friend to them. 

Bea. (hastily to Sea.) Poo, man ! you have 
no real goodness in you, if you cannot per¬ 
ceive that he must and will bo a friend to 
yourself also. Come, come ! give him a hand 
of fellowship ! (jnil Ling Scabright'* hand into 
Morgan’s) Now, God will bl(*ss you both ! 

Mor. If Sir Anthony will permit an obi 
mail, who lias past thro’ many buffo tings of 
fortune, to draw his arm-chair by him in the 
evening of liis life, and toll over the varied 
hardships hi* has met with, he will cheer its 
gloom, and make it ]kism more pleasantly. 
(Sea. presses Morgan's hand to his breast, 
without speaking.) 

Mrs. ft. (to Mor.) Well said, and graceful¬ 
ly said, my good uncle! did not 1 tell you, 
you would go through your part well, if you 
would hut trust to tnc dictates of your own 
good heart ? 

Beit. O then* is nobody, when lie docs what 
- 4s noble and rinht, that does not find a way of 


- 4s noble and rirtht, that does not find a way c 
doing it gracefully. 

Mrs. B. (to Sophia, who is going up timid¬ 
ly to Mor.) Yes, that is right, iny dear. Come, 
children, (leading the chiliTrm vp to him.) gath- 
n all about him. Yes, take hold of him; don’t 


be afraM t* touch him ; it does young people 
good to pat the checks of a benevolent old 


good to 
man. (] 

wm. 


I to pat tlic checks of a benevolent < 

. (Mor. embraces them affectionately.) 

HI. B. (joining the children m caressing 


Mor.)—My dear Mr. Morgan, I love you with 
all my soul!—And my sweet Sophy—my 
good Sophy, don’t y love him too ?—She is 
such a good girl, Mr. Morgar.. 

Mor. So she is, Willium; and she must 
have a good husband hy-uud-byc to reward 
her. I dare say we shall find somebody or 
other willing to have her. (smiling archly up¬ 
on William, who looks abiishr.il; and letting 
go Sophy’s hand retires behind.) 

Sea. (to Mor.) 1 have now voire enough, 
my generous friend, to say that I am sensible 
or your goodness: but there are feelings 
which depress me- 

Mor. Say no more about it, my good Sir; 
I am happy,and l would have every body to 
rejoice with me. 

Ijord A. (to Mor. leading forward lady Sa¬ 
rah.) Ana every body does rejoice with you, 
my good Sir. Permit me 1o assure you, that 
Uio’, perhnps, somewhat injured with the 
ways of the world, I have not been an unfeel¬ 
ing spectator of what has pass’d ; and I be¬ 
lieve l«ady Surah also )iuh not looked upon it 
with indifference, (taming to Sea.) Now, 
Sir Anthony, 1 would, if possible, part friends 
with you; und I have a favour to request, 
which will, if it is granted, make me forget 
every unpleasant tiling that hns pass'd be¬ 
tween ns. 

Sea. Mention it, my Lord; 1 will not wil¬ 
lingly refuse yon. 

Lord J\. My sister Iiom just now lold me, 
llmt she will leave you without regret, if von 
will let her have your youngest boy to live 
with her: l join my request to lier’s. 

Boy (eagerly.) What, take Tony away 
from us ! no, but she shan’t tlio’! 

Sen. I am much obliged to you, my Lord, 
and to l*ndy Sarah also; but I cannot find in 
my heart to divide my children. Me shall, 
however, visit her frequently, if she will per¬ 
mit him; and if she will have the goodness 
to forget file hasty words of a passionate man, 
and still take an interest in any thing that Itc¬ 
hing* to him, ho will Is? gratified by it. , 

Soph. And 1 will visit Lady Sarah too, if 
she will have the goodness to |*enni1 me. 

I sidy S. I thank you. iny dear; it is, per- 
hnps, more tlinii I ifeserve. (to Mrs. B.) And 
may 1 hop**, madam, that you will forget 
whotevor unpleasant things may have pass'd 
between us? 

Bra. (interrupting his wife as she. is about 
to speak.) Now answer her pleasantly, n»y 
dear Susan ! (Mrs. B. smiles pleasantly , and 
gires her hand to Ijtdy Surah.) Now every 
thing is right. O it is a pleasant thing to find 
thatUiere is some good in every human being ! 

Enter a Servant, and whisper* to Bus. 

Is he here? let him enter then. 

Sea. Who is it ? I can set? nobody now. 

Bea. Don’t be alarmed: it is u friend of 
your’s, who lias offended you, and takes a very 
proper season to be forgiven. It is one who 
durst not, in your prosperity, shew yon the ex 
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tent of his attachment; but he has now come, 
for he has already open'd hia mind to me up¬ 
on hearing of your misfortunes, to put into 
your hands, for the benefit of your children, 
all the little money he haa saved, since he 
first began to lay up one mite after another, 
and to call it hia own property. 

Sea. Who can that be? 1 did not think 
there was a creature in the world that bore us 
so much affection. 

Enter Robert, who starts back upon seeing so 

many people. 

Bea. Come in, my good Robert: (taking his 
hand and Leading him forward,) thou need’at 
not be ashamed to shew thy face here : there 
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is nobody here who will not receive thee gra-, 
cioualy. not even Lady Sarah herielf. 

(The children and every body gather round 
Robert) 

Sea. (coming forward with Bea.) Ah, my 
dear Beaumont, what a charm there is in do¬ 
ing good! it can give dignity to the meanest 
condition. Had this unlucky scheme but suc¬ 
ceeded, for if we could have but weather’d it 
a little while longer, it must have succeeded, 
I should have been—I think I should have 
been munificent aa a prince. 

Bea. Ah. no more of that, my dear friend! 
no more or that! such thoughts are danger¬ 
ous, and the enemy is still at hand: chide the 
deceiver away from you, even when he makes 
his appearance in the fitir form of Virtue. 


here who will not receive theegra-. 



A D V E RT1 S E M E N T 


TO 

THE SECOND EDITION. 


In the language of the two Tragedies of thi» 
Yolume, a few alight alteration®, I hope for 
the better, will be round from that of the firat 
edition, ao alight indeed, that I scarcely know 
whether or not they deserve to be mentioned. 
Aa for the Come ay, believing it has been 
generally disliked, l have been afraid to touch 
it, lest, going over it again, deprived of that 
animation ao favourable to amendment which 
encouragement always gives, I should make 
it worse instead of better. 

Several of my friends, since Rayner was 
published, and one of them, I must confess, 
for whose judgment 1 have the highest respect, 
before it was published, have objected to the 
description of the flooded river, Act v. Scene 
iii. as very improper in the circumstances 
under which it is introduced. I readily grant 
it may be apt to appear so at first sight; but 
I should think, that when those circumstan¬ 
ces are more perfectly considered, this objec¬ 
tion will be considerably weakened. When 
the Countess and Confessor are told the bridge 
is broken down, the distance which the Mes¬ 
senger must then go, in the short time allowed 
for it, is so great that it seems impossible.and 
therefore overwhelms their thought* To nave 
desired the Messenger, notwithstanding, to 
mount his horse and set off immediately, 
would, a* far as I am able to judge, not have 
been natural; for it is upon slignt, not upon 
great, occasions that the mind recovers itself 
sufficiently from disappointment to give direc¬ 
tions immediately as to what is next to be done. 
I have supposed the Countess and Confessor 
not as listening to the Messenger’s description, 
but as recovering, while ho speaks, from the 
shock, and considering whether their object 
is still possible. The difficulty here seems to 
me to be this; whether is it most natural for 
the Messenger himself, just returned from be¬ 
holding an awfiil sight m nature, to have his 
mind most engrossed with thwt, or with the 
idea of riding to the town in time to save the 
prisoner, a thing which appears to him abso¬ 
lutely impossible ? for it should be remembered 
that till they call him upon the stage, he has no 
idea of the nature of the errand for which he 
was kept in readiness, therefore, it could not 
beforehand i^pve interested his mind. If the 
first of these suppositions is most natural, I 
should think I am in a good degree justified 
in introducing this passage; if Die last, I am 
certainly wrong. It is a fault, however, 
, easily rectified by drawing a pen acrflss every 
line #fthe speech except the two first; and 
if the play should ever be acted, this must be 
done for another ration, vis. that no theatre 
could afford to put into such an insignificant 
Character as that of a Messenger an actor 


capable of reciting it.—Another objection'may 
be made to this speech, that people in his sit¬ 
uation do not make such speeches. ' People 
in his situation of life will not, it is true, to 
any length make speeches of sentiment and 
reflection; but the strong impression mode 
upon them by a grand ana awful object, will 
put them, for the time being, in possession of 
a power of language and strength of descrip¬ 
tion which I am not vain enough to suppose 
I can equal. The language of description, 
having nothing to do with artificial phrases or 
abstract words, is more equally at the com¬ 
mand of all ranks of men than any other, that 
of strong passion excepted. 

It has also been objected,from mnny differ¬ 
ent quarters, that the incident of Ohio sawing 
across the main beam of the scaffold, &c. is a 
very bad one, and so absurd, that it would set 
an audience into a roar of laughter. That it 
is not a good one I very rcaduy admit; but, 
in representation, the absurdity, or 1 ought 
rather to say, ludicrousness of it, so for from 
being more obvious, would be less so Dion in 
the closet. In reading a play, what is repre¬ 
sented as passing upon the stage, and what is 
related as passing elsewhere, are both brought 
before the imagination with nearly equal 
strength; but, in representation, what is only 
related sinks into a degree of dimness and 
distance, by which it is almost comparatively 
annihilated. This incident, however, is most 
certainly not happily conceived, and as it is 
all comprised within the compass of a very 
few lines, might easily be changed into any 
other in which Ohio is still made the agent, 
by any person who should be willing to bring 
this play before an audience. 

In Act first of Constantine, Scene ii, I lind 
that my meaning has been some times misun¬ 
derstood. It never once entered into my idea 
to represent the Emperor as yielding to his 
wife’s fears, so far as to send his friends to 
face the danger threatened from the outrage¬ 
ous multitude without him. 1 have made him, 
whilst he appears to yield, put such conduct 
in the meanest and most contemptible light, 
trusting that her generous nature would re¬ 
volt from it, as an easier way of making her 
submit to the necessity than giving a deter¬ 
mined refusal. In a narrative, where all tin? 
secret thoughts of the heart can be as easily 
made known os those which a character is 
made to utter, there is little excuse cither for 
leaving your meaning in a doubtful state, or 
bringing it out too laboriously; but, in a story 
corned on entirely, or almost entirely, in 
dialogur, it ia very difficult to avoid both these 
j faults, into which I confess I am too apt 
I to fall. 



TO THE READER. 


Thouoh I have already met with so much 
indulgence from the public for a work 
obscured with many faults, and might ven¬ 
ture, without great mistrust, to bring before 
it the Plays which I now offer, unaccompa¬ 
nied by any previoua demand upon the atten¬ 
tion of my reader, wliich is generally an un¬ 
welcome thing, I must nevertheless beg for a 
few minutes to trespass upon his patience.— 
It has been, and still is, my strongest desire 
to add a fbw pieces to the stock of what may 
be called our national or permanently acting 
plays, how unequal soever my abilities may 
he to the object of my ambition.* 1 have, 
therefore, in the 44 Scries of Plays," though 
pursuing n particular plan, endeavoured fully 
to delineate the character of the chief person 
of each drama, independently of his being the 
subject of a particular passion; so that we 
might have nn idea of what kind of a man he 
would have been had no circumstances ever 
arisen to bring that passion violently into ac¬ 
tion. 1 have endeavoured also distinctly to 
discriminate the inferior characters, because 
they, not being allowed to exhibit violent 
passion, lest they should too much interfere 
with the principal object, had more need of 
such distinct discrimination to prevent them 
from being altogether insignificant, and to 
prevent each play from becoming a mere pic¬ 
ture of passion which might be tedious and 
heavy to an audience accustomed to variety of 
character and incident This I have done, 
how unskilfully soever I may have done it, 
with a hope, which I will not yet abandon, 
that Borne of the dramas belonging to that 
work may hereafter be thought worthy of be¬ 
ing admitted into that class of plays to which 
f am so desirous of adding something. How¬ 
ever, I am sensible that were those plays more 
successful than I dare flatter myself to expect, 
they all require too much power ofexpression 
and delicacy of discrimination in the actor 
who represents the principal character—the 
whole depends too much on the exertion of 
one individual, and such a one too os con 
very rarely be found, ever to become plays that 
will commonly be brought upon the staged 

* Sec the introduction to the * Scries of Plays.’ 

f Let it not be supposed fromthc a bore that I 
have the slightest intention of discontinuing the , 
* Series of Plays.' So fat from it ; I hopo that the 
work will go on better for the being occas'onmlly 
broke in upon by pieces of a different kind: and 
though I admit they are not altogether well fit¬ 
ted lor the stage, as it is commonly circumstan¬ 
ced, I still think plays upon that plan are capable 
of being made upon the stage more interesting 
than any other species of drams. 


Convinced of this, as well as*wishing some¬ 
times to vary ray employment, I have' 
long since proposed to myself not to confine 
my pen entirely to one task, but to write from 
time to time, as inclination might lead me, or 
circumstances suggest, an unconnected or 
(may I so call it ?) a free, independent play, 
that might have a chance of pleasing upon a 
stage, circumstanced as stages generally are, 
with no particular advantages. I have wish¬ 
ed to leave behind me in the world & few 
plays, some of which might have a chance of 
continuing to bo acted even in our canvass 
theatres and barns; and of preserving to my 
nomo some remembrance with those who 
are lovers of that species of amusement which 
I have above every other enjoyed. 

I am well aware, however^ that having suc¬ 
ceeded in onci species of writing gives us no 
sure grounds to presume that we shall be 
equally fortunate in any other; no, not even 
in that which most nearly approaches to it. 
Not only the epic poet may write a bad trage¬ 
dy, but the sonnet writer may find himself 
greatly at a loss in composing a few tender 
couplets for music. I have seldom seen any 
piece, not appearing to me to possess great 
merit ffor such tilings I have seen,) succeed 
upon me stage, without feeling inclined to 
say to myself, 11 don’t despise this: very 
probably in attempting, even upon no higher 
grounds, such success as the present, and giv¬ 
ing to it also the whole bent of your thoughts, 
you would find yourself miserably disappoint¬ 
ed." I offer to the public, therefore, a work 
of a kind so nearly related to \hat in which I 
have already had some degree of success and 
encouragement, with almost the diffidence of 
an entirely inexperienced writer. 

To publish a volume of miscellaneous plays, 

I am very sensible, is making a large demand 
upon the attention of my readers, and expos¬ 
ing the plays themselves likewise to the dan¬ 
ger of being read in a way that will diminish 
meir effect, and in every way prove a great 
disadvantage to them, People are in the nab- 
it of reading but one new play at a time, 
which by this means mokes a full undivided 
impression upon the mind ; and though we 
are not obliged to read all the plays or a vol¬ 
ume, one following another, bo that they must 
crowd, and jostle, and tread upon one an¬ 
other’s heels; yet who. with a new work in 
his hands, if he be at all pleased with it, will 
shut up .the book after the first portion of it is 
over, and wait till ho has properly digested - 
what he has got before he proceed wmi the 
remainder ? I am inebnea to believe that 
each of the plays in the series has at first suf- 



TO THE READER. 


.forcd considerably from being read in this 
manner; but in pieces connected with one 
' another this mode of publication is in some 
•degree necessary, at least there is in it more 
propriety. So much am I convinced of this 
that it was atone time my intention to publish 
these plays separately, and it is with some dif¬ 
ficulty that I have been prevailed upon to 
give up this intention. May I then beg of my 
reader to pardon, in the first place, so great a 
demand upon his attention by offering at once 
a volume of plays to his perusal; in the next 
place, to have tne goodness not to read it has¬ 
tily. but to pause, some days at least { between 
each play, that they may have in this respect 
the same advantages which new plays gener¬ 
ally havo. Let him not smile : this last is a 
request which I earnestly make, and if it is 
not complied with, 1 shall almost be tempted 
to think myself hardly treated.* 

I must also mention, that each of the plays 
contained in this volume has been, at one 
time or other, offered for representation to one 
or oilier of our winter theatres, and been re¬ 
jected. This my reader will readily believe 
is not done* in the spirit of vanity; and I beg 
of him also to believe, that neither is it at all 
done in that of complaint 1 merely mention 
it, because otherwise it must huve appeared 
absurd to introduce from the press wliat has 
been expressly written to come before the pub¬ 
lic in u different manner, without making any 
attempt to present it jn its own peculiar 
mode. [ must, in this case, have either ap¬ 
peared pusiluminously timid in shrinking 
from that open trial to which my contempo¬ 
raries submit, or sullenly and ungraciously 
fastidious. 

The chief thing to be regretted in this fail- 




tunity of seeing any of my pieces exhibited, 
many faults respecting stage effect and gen¬ 
eral impression will to me remain undiscov¬ 
ered, and thos^I may hereafter write be of 
course unimproved. Another disadvantage, 
perhaps, may present itself to the mind of my 
reader; viz. that not having the trial of their 


*lt may be urged, indeed, that unconnected po¬ 
ems bound up togethor, and almost every other 
species of composition, must suffer for being read 
in hasty succession in the same way. Ana so in 
some degree they do. But in reading descrip¬ 
tions of nature, successions of thoughts, and nar¬ 
ratives of every kind, the ideas they represent to 
the inind arc as troops drawn out before it in 
loose marshalled array, whoso most animated 
movements it surveys still as a spectator-j whilst 
in reading a drfhm, where every cliaracter speaks 
immediately in his owu person, we by sympathy 
rush, as it wore, ourselves into the buttle, and 
fight under every man's coat of mail by turns. 
Tnifl is an exercise of the mind so close jmd vig- 
o.sus, that wo retire from it exhausted } and if 
curiosRy should urge us on without sufficient 
rest to the next engagement that calls for us, we 
•nter the field bewildered, and spiritless, and 
weak. 


merits immediately in prospect, I may be¬ 
come careless or forgetful of those requisites 
in the drama that peculiarly refer to the stage. 
But if I know any thing at all of my own 
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persevere in my task, circumstanced os I am, 
with as anxious unremitting an attention to 
every thing that regards the theatre as if 1 
were there forthwith to receive the full re¬ 
word of all my labors, or complete and irre¬ 
trievable condemnation. So strong is my at¬ 
tachment to the drama of my native country, 
at the head of which stands one whom every 
British heart thinks of with pride, that a dis¬ 
tant and uncertain hope of having even but a 
very few of the pieces I offer to the public 
represented to it with approbation, wlien some 
partiality for them as plays that liavo been 
frequently read shall have put it into the pow¬ 
er of future managers to bring them upon thu 
stage with less risk of loss than would be at 
present incurred, is sufficient to aninmte me 
to every exertion that I am capable of mak¬ 
ing; 

But 1 perceive a smilo rising upon the cheek 
of my reader at tlie sanguine calculations of 
human vanity, and in his place I should most 
probably smile too. J>et that smile, howev¬ 
er, be tempered with respect, when it is con¬ 
sidered how much mankind is indebted to 
this pleasing but deceitful principle in our na¬ 
ture. It is necessary that we should have 
some flattery to carry us on with what is ar¬ 
duous and uncertain, and who will give it to 
us in a manner' so kindly and applicable to 
our necessities as even wo our own solves t 
•How poor and stationary must the affairs of 
men have remained, had every one, ul the 
beginning of a new undertaking, considered 
the probability of its success with the cool, 
temperate mind of his reasonable, unconcern¬ 
ed neighbour ? 

It is now time to say something of the par¬ 
ticular plays here offered to the public. 

In the nrst I have attempted, in the char¬ 
acter of Kaynrr, to exhibit a young man o£an 
easy, amiable temper, with delicacy of senti¬ 
ment and a well principled mind, tempted, 
in the extremity of distress, to join with un¬ 
worthy men in the proposed commission of a 
detestable deed ; and afterwards, under one 
of the severest trials that human fortitude can 
be called upon to endure, bearing himself up, 
not with the proud and lolly f.rmnciM of a 
hero, but with the struggles of a man, who, 
conscious of the weakness of nature within 
him, feelB diffident of himself to the last, and 
modestly aims at no more than what, being a 
soldier and the son of a brave father, lie con¬ 
siders as respectable and becoming. One 
who aspires not to admiration but shrinks 
from contemnt; and who being naturally 
brave in the field, and of a light buoyant dis¬ 
position. bears up throughout with an anima¬ 
tion and chccrfiilnes* by no means inconsist¬ 
ent with a considerable degree of the dread 
of death, when called upon to encounter it 
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with deliberation and certainty. To him I 
have opposed the character of a young man 
in whom, though witn some good affections, 
there is a foundation of natural depravity 
greatly strengthened by the bad education he 
hue received from an absurdly indulgent 
mother, brought by his crimes to an untwely 
end. and meeting it with a very different 
spirit. 

Of tlio characters of the two principal wo¬ 
men in this piece, opposed to two women of a 
very different description I shall say nothing. 
The second and inferior persons of the drama 
1 have endeavoured to delineate with suffi¬ 
cient discrimination to make us feci acquaint¬ 
ed with them, though much force or origin¬ 
ality is a praise which 1 readily grant they 
an? not entitled to. 

1 am afraid the varied conduct of the whole, 
sometimes gay and even ludicrous, sometimes 
tender or distressing, but scarcely at any timo 
solemn or dignified, will be displeasing to 
those who are accustomed to admire tragedy 
iu its more exalted form. 1 flatter myself, 
however, that as I have not, for the sake of 
variety, introduced any under-plot nor patch¬ 
ed scenes unconnected with the main busi¬ 
ness, hut have endeavoured to make every 
tiling arise naturally from tiie circumstances 
of the story, I shall not on this score bo very 
much censured. * 

This play was written many years ago, 
when 1 was not very old, and still younger 
from uiy ignorance of every thingrcgarding 
literature than from my years. This, how¬ 
ever, 1 do not mention as any apology for its 
defects. A work that cannot be read with 
approbation unless the .mind is continually 
referring to the particular circumstances un¬ 
der which it was written, ought not to be 
brought before the public, but (when those 
circumstances arc very extraordinary) as a 
literary curiosity. Heading over this work, 
oiler it hod been laid by for such a length of 
time tliat it was to me almost like the work 
of a stranger, I thought tlicrc was sufficient 
matter in it, with some alterations, to make 
an interesting play, not unsuited to tlie com¬ 
mon circumstances of even our aountry the¬ 
atres ; and indeed I have altered it so con¬ 
siderably that full one half of it may be said 
to lie newly written. In the original it was 
uniformly written in blank verse, and in ma-' 

* Tliat part of the scene, Act 111. in the court 
of the prison, where the songs of tko confined 
chief of bnnilitti aud a slight sketch of his char¬ 
acter arc introduced, though very appropriate 
to the place, stands loose from tlie business of 
the play, and may therefore bo considered as su¬ 
perfluous and contradicting what I havo said a- 
hove. But as it is short, and is a fancy come 
into my head from hearing stories in my child¬ 
hood of Rob Roy, our Robin Hood of Scotland, 

1 cannot find in my heart to blot it out, though, 
either on tho atage or in the cloeet, any body is 
welcome to do it for me by passiug it over cn- 
• tirely. 


ny of the scenes, particularly those approach¬ 
ing to comic, my reader will readily believe- 
it was sufficiently nigged and hobbling: I 
have, therefore, taken the liberty of writing 
in plain prose all those parts where I thought 
blank verse would be cumbersome and stilted. 
The only scenes in the play that remain ex¬ 
actly or nearly as they stood in the original 
are, that between Rayner and the Old man 
of the wood, in which I have scarcely altered 
a single word, and that, Activ. Beene iii. 
between Zaterloo and his mother. 

A play, with tho scene laid in Germany, 
and opening with a noisy meeting of mid¬ 
night robbers over their wine, will, 1 believe, 
suggest to my readers certain sources from 
which he will suppose my ideas must have 
certainly been taken. Will he give me per¬ 
fect credit when 1 assure him, at the time this 
play was written, I had not only never read 
any German plays, but was even ignorant 
tliat such things as German plays of any rep¬ 
utation existed ? I hope—I am almost bold 
enough to say, I know that he will. And 
thut 1 may not abuao his faith by smuggling 
any thing under its protection not strictly en¬ 
titled to it, I must inform him that the short 
scene between Rayner and his servant Her¬ 
man which 1 thought in some degree neces¬ 
sary to shew the character and temper of the 
master, and to interest us in. his favour before 
the great action of the piece begins, was en¬ 
tirely introduced in my latter alterations, and 
is therefore liable to whatever charge or imi¬ 
tation it may seem to deserve, though I have 
not been sensible, in writing it, of having any 
particular class of authors in my mind. 

Of the comedy that follows it I shall say 
bat little. To those who arc chiefly accus¬ 
tomed, in works of this kind, to admire quick 
turns of thought, pointed expression, witty 
repartee, and tlie ludicrous display of the 
transient passing follies and fashions of the 
world, this play will havo but few attractions. 
The representation of a few characters, not, 
I believe, 11 over-stepping tho modesty of na¬ 
ture," who are connected together in a very 
simple plot, carried on throughout with cheer¬ 
fulness, unmixed with any pretensious to 
great refinement of sentiment, or delicate 
strokes of tenderness, is all this piece has to 
boast of: and with no higher pretensions, 
the greater proportion of my readers will not, 
I flatter myself, find fault with me for liaving 
made it a kind of division or stepping-stone 
between the two tragedies j where, if they do 
not enjoy a brilliant sunshine, they may at 
least have a little flickering of the sunbeam/* 
te play upon them as they now from one som¬ 
bre gloom to another. It has lain by me for 
many years, and has received a very few in¬ 
considerable alterations. 

Th6 last play of this volume was written in 
the hope or being brought out upon apir larg¬ 
est theatre, enriched as it then was by two 
actors whose noble appearance and strong pow¬ 
ers of expression seemed to me peculiarly 
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suited to its two principal characters. The 
•object of it is taken from Gibbon’s account 
of the siege of Constantinople by the Turks. 
It was a subject that pressed itself upon me, 
at a time when I had no thoughts of writing 
at all, and, (if 1 may use the expression) 
wndd be written upon. The character there 
displayed of Constantine Paleologus, the last 
of the Camara, a modest, affectionate, domes¬ 
tic man; nursed in a luxurious court in habits 
of indulgence and indolence; without ambi¬ 
tion; even without hope, roosing himself up 
on the approach of unavoidable ruin, and de¬ 
serted by every Christian prince in Europe, 
deserted by his own worthless and enervated 
subjects, supported alone by a generous band, 
chiefly of strangers, devoting themselves to 
him from generous attachment;—to see him 
thus circumstanced, nobly fronting the storm, 
and perishing as become the lasted a long line 
of kings, the last of the Homans;—this was a 
view -of man—of noble and dignified exer¬ 
tion which it was iui|>osi«ible for me to resist, 
though well aware that no play 1 am capable 
of writing can over be equul to what such a 
subject deserves. So much was I pleased 
witn those generous ties—may J be )ierinitted 
to make use of a scripture phrase, utid say, 
those 4 cords of a man ?* binding together the 
noble Paleologus and his brave imperial bund, 
that, had I followed my own iiicmiutiou, de¬ 
lineating those would have been the principal 
object oi the piece. But convinced that some¬ 
thing more was requisite to interest a common 
audience, and give sufficient variety to the 
scenes, I introduced the character of Valeria, 
and brought forward the domestic qualities of 
Constantine as well as those? of the unfortu¬ 
nate prince and beloved leader. 

Mai lomet and Justiuioni an? the only char¬ 
acters in the piece, Constantine excepted, 
that are not imaginary, ’flu? first will be 
found, I hope, to correspond with llie charac¬ 
ter given of hkn by the historian. To alter, 
for the idle convenience of |HX»lry, conspicu¬ 
ous, or indeed any cliarme.ters that have been 
known in the world, appears to me highly 
blameable, though in filling up an outline 
given us by history we cannot well avoid 
heightening or diminishing the general effect. 
Justiniani, if I well remember, (for 1 have not 
the history by me at present to refer to,) was 
a noble Genoese, who, after a life distinguished 
for military honour, disgraced himself by be¬ 
ing the first to turn his back when the Turks 
attacked the breach on the? day of the last 
general assault, and was the immediate cause 
of the city being token. He is said afterwards 
on this account to have died of a broken 
heart. I have endeavored to represent him 
os a proud man with & high sense of honour, 
rather than natively brave, and therefore 
particularly punctilious in every thfhg that 
concevns the reputation of a soldier. To him 
I have venturer to oppose a military charac¬ 
ter of a very different'tiescription, in the com¬ 
mander of the Genoese vessels which so gal¬ 


lantly forced their way into the port of Con¬ 
stantinople during the siege ; and if I have 
dwelt too much on the rough generous gal¬ 
lantry of a brave seaman, and given too many 
allusions throughout the whole to the dan¬ 
gers and vicissitudes of a sea-faring life, my 
country, which has owed so much to brave 
men of this class, will stand forth in my de¬ 
fence, nnd say, that a Briton upon this sub¬ 
ject writes proudly, snd therefore is tempted 
to write profbsely. In the other imaginary 
characters, particularly that of Othni, I have 
endeavored to accord with the circumstances 
of the times; for it is to be remembered, that 
slothful and corrupted as the inhabitants of 
Constantinople then were, amongst them 
were still to be found the chief remains of 
ancient literature and refinement*. 

Perhaps in the conduct of this tragedy,] have 
sometimes weakened the interest of it, by ot- 
tending too much to magnificence and snow. 
But it was intended for u large theatre, where 
anlny is rather lo*iked at than listened to aud 
where, indeed, by u great proportion of the 
audience, it cannot Is* heard ; nnd though 1 
might now very easily remove that show, yot 
to place in its stem! whul it bus most probably 
kept bock, would 1 m* ulmost impossible. For 
tliat which has probably In-en prevented by 
it, should have U rn woven and iticor|Mmilrd 
into tin* original texture of the pi«*ee, nnd 
cannot aflerwards lie inserted lien* nnd there 
in streaks and patches. It has nlso, 1 am 
inclined to believe, received some injury from 
my having had, when 1 sketched my two 
chief characters, the actors who I intended 
should represent them, loo much in my 
thoughts. This is a fault, and I am sensible 
it is so : but those who have seen and ad¬ 
mired the great powers of those actors in the 
highest line of tragedy, will easily admit that I 
have not sinned without a strong temptation. 
I hope also that this, standing alone, as a sin¬ 
gle offence of tin* kind, amongst a considera¬ 
ble number of plays which, if 1 live long 
enough, tny present task will probably in¬ 
crease to, may 1 h? forgiven. * 

I am sensible there is not that strength 
and compactness of plot, that close connec¬ 
tion of events producing ono another in this 
play, which is a great perfection in every 
dramatic work, and which 1 am sorry to say 
is a perfection that is not to be found in any 
work of mine that I have hitherto published. 
However, I flatter myself I have in this in¬ 
stance a good excuse? to make. It appears to 
me that, in taking the subject of & poem or 
play from real story, wo arc not warranted, 
even by the prerogatives of hardship, to assign 
imaginary causes to great public events. We 


• The character of Othoric, or rather the cir¬ 
cumstance of his death, 1 have token from an ac¬ 
count I have read somewhere, 1 believe in oae 
of Dr. Moore’s Novels, of a highland sergeant, 
who saved himself by a similar stratagem from 
the torments prepared for him by the Americas 
Indians. 
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maj accompany those events with imaginary 
characters and circumstances of no great im¬ 
portance, that alter them no more in the mind 
of the reader than the garniture with which a 
painter decorates the barrenness of some well- 
known rock or mountain, that serves for a 
landmark to the inhabitants of the surround¬ 
ing country. He may clothe its nigged sides 
with brushwood, and hang a few storm-stunt¬ 
ed oaks on its bare peaks; he may throw a 
thin covering of mist on some untoward line 
of its acclivity, and bring into stronger light 
the bold storied towerings of its pillared dins; 
he may even stretch the rainbow of heaven 
over its gigantic head, but its large and gen¬ 
eral form must remain unaltered? To have 
made a romantic passion for Valeria the cause 
of Mahomet's besieging the city, would, I be¬ 


lieve, have pleased the generality of readers* 
and have made this play appear to them more 
like what a play ought to be; but I must then 
have done what I consider as wrong. 

It would be impertinent to proceed farther 
in pointing out the merit, if it has any, or de¬ 
merit of this tragedy, of which I cannot pre¬ 
tend to be a very clear-sighted or impartial 
judge. I leave it, with its companions, to my 
reader, who will, I doubt not, peruse them ail 
with reasonable indulgence, and more than 
this it would be fooliu even to desire. If I 
find that, upon the whole, these plays have 
given more pleasure to the public than the 
reverse, I shall not less cheerfully bring for¬ 
ward, at some future time, those which re¬ 
main behind, because their faults shall have 
been folly exposed to the censure they deserve. 
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PERSONS OF THE DRAMA. 

MEN: 

Rayner. 

Count Zaterloo, a worthless dissipated no¬ 
bleman of ruined fortune, and chief 
of a band of lawless ruined men, like 
himself 

BxRjvARn, > Gentlemen and followers cf 
Sebastian, $ Zaterloo. 

Hardibkand, an old general. 

Mardonio, a monk. 

Old man of the Wood. 

Ohio, a negro attached to the prison. 

Herman, servant to Rayner. 

Richard. 

Bertram. 

Gobas. 

Keeper cf the Prison, Clown , Executioners, 
Turnkey, Jailor, Messenger, Landlord, 
Conftssor, Crowd, fa. 

WOMEN: 

Elizabeth. • 

Countess Zaterloo, mother to Zaterloo. 
Mira, a courtezan. 

Alice, friend to Mira. 

Scene, —Germany, near the frontiers of Po¬ 
land and Silesia. 


ACT I. 

Scene I —a noise or voices and unru¬ 
ly MERRIMENT IS HEARD, WHILST 
THE CURTAIN DRAWS UP, AND DISCOV¬ 
ERS COUNT CATERLOO, BERNARD, SE¬ 
BASTIAN, AND OTHERS OF THEIR BAND 
SEATED ROUND A TABLE WITH WINE.&.C. 

Count Z. Ha ! ha! ha.' ha! with all this 
noisy mirth, 

Should norne grave stranger, on his way mis¬ 
led, 

Now push the door a-jar, and look upon us 
Thus set, what class of men should we be 
deem’d ? 

A set of light hearts, snug in fortune's lap, 
Who will not go to bed because we may ? 

Or club of sharpers, flush'd with full sucess, 
New from the spoiling of some simple fool ? 
Or troop of stiftlling players, at our ease, , 
After the labours of our kingly sorrows, 

With throats new cool'd at as great charge of 
wine 

As our tough lungs have cost of lady’rtears f 
Rer^No, no, thou hast not hit upon it yet: 
He’d take thee for the heir of some old miser, 
Treating thy friends,* as first fruits of thy 
kingdom, 


With flowing bumpers to the quiet rest 
Of thy good kinsman's soul. 

Count Z. Yes, Bernard, thou say’st well: 
and thy dark visage, 

Lank and unsuited to all mirth, would mark 
thee 


The undertaker, who amongst the guests 
Had come on matters of his sable trade, 
Grinning a strange, uncomely Jaw-bone smile 
O'er the near prospect of his future gains. 

Seb. Methinks, at least, in this gay, jolly 
band, 

He scarcely would discover needy men, 

Who better days liave seen. 

Count Z. Tut, man! thou art too grave; 
thou art too grave— 

Which of you sung that song with merry 

lay. 

Some few nights since ? Come, let us have It 
now. 


SONG. 

Ye who fain would happy be, 

Give the hand, and join with me : 

They who toil the weary day, 

They who bend with locks of grey, 

They who tread the beaten way, 

Fools who work that we may play, 

Fold their weary arms to sleep. 

Come, let us our vigil keep. 

Fellows, join, and never fearj 
Yo who would bo happy, hear. 

With the sober and the meek, 

Lighter flies the passing week ? 

In nis dwelling warm and sleek, 

Brighter smiles the rich man's cheek t 
Wiser things may wise men say, 

But wo are wiser far than they. 

Come, light spirits, light and free, , 
Wiser thoy who foolish be. 

He who hammers at the pot, 

Ho who brews for every sot, 

He who made my hose and coat, 
is a better man I wot} 

Yet were we form’d, events declare, 

He to work, and 1 to wear. 

Mistress of the misty shroud, 

O, lovely moon ! come from thy cloud. 
When thou o'erlook’st the ocean's brine, 
Ourselves we view in floods of wine. 

Our constancy resembles thine; 

Like thee in borrow’d robes we shinej 
Then let us, in thy kindred light, 

Still wako, the rulers of the night. 

Count Z. It is a song of Halbert’s, is it not ( 
He was a social jolly-hearted mate, 

And had a knock of making ready rhymes. 
Bet. I knew him well: what has beoont 
of him ? 
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Count Z. {pretending not to hear.y/F ill up 
your glass, and let the flask go round. 
Ber. What naa become of Halbert, dost 
thou know r 


Count Z. (etill pretending not to hear.) This 
wine is richly flavour'd, is it not? 
Ber. It is.—But Halbert; know ye aught 
of him ? 


Count Z. The devil take thy question, ask¬ 
ing spirit! 

For when Ihou get’at a notion by the skirt, 

Thou, like an English bull-dog, keep'st thy 
hold, 

And wilt not let it go.— 

He shot himself in prison some months since: 

Now, there’s thine answer for thee; art thou 
satisfied ? 


(A deep and long pause; then Waterloo 
starts up as if he recollected something.) 
He will be with us ere I've pav'd his way. 
Set. Hast thou some new associate to pro¬ 


pose? 

Count Z. Know ye the younger branch of 
Valvo’s house? 

Whose valiant father left him but his sword 
And iiis proud spirit, thro' this changeful 
world 


To shape his way, with heart ns truly tem¬ 
pered 

To all the softest witch'ries of refinement 
As e'rc own’d cherish'd heir of wide domains, 
In palace nurs'd. 

Seh. I’ve seen him when a youth. 

But he since then has of a foreign state 
The soldier been; and had not now relumed, 
But in the hope, ’tis said, of being heir 
To his great uncle's vast and rich possessions, 
Of which that villain Hubert has depriv’d 
him 

With treach'rous wiles. Poor heart! lie lias 
uiy pity. 

'Tis said a ling'ring fever seis'd upon him 
From disappointment; and I marvel not; 
The stroke was most severe. 

Count Z. And felt more keenly, 

For that he loll behind him, in tiie country 
To* which he now belongs, a gentle maid 
And his betroth'd, with whom he thought to 
share 0 

His promis’d wealth. 

But these things rest.—Thus driven as we ore 
To this uncertain, daring course of life, 

The stronger and the more respectable 
Our band, the greater chance of prospering. 
Our number is too small; and, by my soul, 
To see a mean, plebeian, vulgar knave, 
Admitted of our fellowship, still rubs 
Against my nature. Such a man as Rayner 
Is precious, and, once gain’d, is sure and 
steadfast. 


But few days since I met him, dark and 
thoughtful, 

With melancholy and unwonted gait 
Slow saunt’ring thro' lone unfrequented paths 
Like one whose soul from man's observing eye 
Shrinks gall'd, as shrinks the member newly 
torn 


From every slightest touch. Seeing him 
thus, 

I mark'd him for my man. 

Ber. Did'st thou accost him ? 

Count Z. Yes; when to my greeting, 

II Thou see’stl am unhappy, go thy ways," 
He fretful said, and turn'd. f still persisted, 
With soothing words which thrill’d against 

his heart, 

(For in our youthful days we once were 
play-mates,) 

Like the sweet tones of some forgotten song, 
Till, like a pent-up flood swoln to the height, 
He pour'd his griefs into my breast with tears. 
Such as the manliest men in their cross'd 
lives 

Are sometimes forc'd to shed. 

Seb. And spoke he of his love ? 

Count Z. Nay, there indeed 
He was reserv'd ; but that port of his story, 
Which 1 from sure authority have learnt, 

I still thro' broken words could shrewdly 
read, 

Altlio' he nam’d it not. 

Ber. Host thou explain’d to him our course 
of lifo ? 

Count Z. No, that liad been too much : but 
can’st thou doubt, 

SufFring such wrongs os Hubert’s artful base¬ 
ness 

Has put upon him. he will scruple long, 
Thus circuinstanc'd, to join his arm with ours 
In initrd'ring the rich villain ? 

Ber. {looking at Sebastian, who shrinks 

hack.) 

I pray thee call it shooting! that plain 
word 

Still mokes Sebastian, like a squeamish dame, 
Shrink and look lily-fac'd. To shoot a roan 
As one in battle shoots a fronted foe; 

As from the tavern’s broil, in measur’d field. 
One shoots a friend, is nought:—but that 
word murder— 

It hath a horrid sound ; pray«*hee, good cap- 
tain, 

Remember *Us a band of gentlemen 
Thou dost command, and let such gentle 
phrase 

Fall from thy tongue as gentle ears may suit. 

(Orknes laughing loud at Sebastian.) 

Count Z. Hush ! Rayner is at hand, I hear 
his steps. 

Enter Rather. 


I give you welcome,Rayner, with my heart: 

These are my friends, of whom 1 well might 
boost, 

But that it seems liko boasting of myself. , 

Here, take your place, and jdin our fellow* 
ship. 

There is but little need of ceremony 

With thoee whom like misfortunes bring to- 
• gether. 

Bay. I take my eeat, honour'd in facH a 
place; 

And so far to mirfortuoc am indebted, 

Which has procur'd it for me. {Bits down.) 
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Ber. (drinking to Ravner.) This do I fill to 
future fellowship: 

To that which makes, at fortune's lowest 
ebb, 

A few brave men united, mook the world 
And all its good boy rules; enabling them 
Boldly to seise their portion of life a feast, 
Which griping ay'rice or unjust oppression 
Would from them snatch, whilst with insult¬ 
ing scorn 

It mocks their poverty and patient want. 

Ray. Thou truly say'st; at least I have ob¬ 
serv'd 

That those who bear misfortunes over meekly 
Do but persuade mankind that they and wont 
Are all too fitly match'd to be disjoin'd, 

And ao to it they leave them. 

Ber . 'Tis ever so : 

Even good men then neglect them; but the 
base, 

They, who by mean and undermining arts 
To o'ergrown wealth attain, like tiio ass's 
heel 

'Gainst the sick lion's low and lanken breast 
Spurn at them. 

Count Z. Yes, good Bernard, thou speak'st 
truly. 

For 1 myself, who, as thou know'st right well, 
Am not too meekly to misfortune bent, 

Have somewhat of the worthless ass's kick 
Against my bosom felt.—'Lone and unarm'd, 
Had but one brave companion by my side 
Mjr anger shar'd, full dearly had the knave— 
But let it pass—he had a brave man's curse, 
And that will rest upon him. 

Ber. But, pray thee, Count, tell os the cir¬ 
cumstance: 

Thou speak’st in mystery. 

Count Z. A few days since, returning near 
my home, 

Upon a narrow path rail'd from a road 
With mud chook'd up, behind me trampling 


Than him who bears it.*—But thou know'st 
it all. 

When from a distant country, where with 
honour 

I earn'd a soldier's pittance, the fair prom- 


came 


A band of liv’ifed rascals at his heels, 

In all his awkward state, a puff d-up world¬ 
ling, 

And rode in o off my wayj whilst looking 
beck, 

He turned his head with a malicious grin 

At the poor spatter'd wretch, who in the mud 

Stood showering curses on him. 

Ray. Ay, *tis the cursed insolence of 
wealth 

That makes the poor man poor. Thou wert 
unarm’d ? 

Count Z. J was; nr by this hand, poor as 1 
am, 

J should have spent a brace of ballets on him 

With much g%od-will. 

Ray. Know'st thou the villain's name ? 

Count Z. Faith, I'm almost aa hom'd to tell 
it thee. 

Thou know'st him well: he is a ridh man 
• now; 

His name is Hubert. 

Ray. There lives ifo blacker villain on the 
earth 


Of a near kinsman tempted me, and 1, 

Tho’ by my nature most incautious, 

And little skill'd to gain by flalt'ring arts 
An old man's love, high in his favour stood; 
That villain Hubert rous’d his jealous na¬ 
ture 

With artful tales of flights and heir-like wish* 
*■> 

And side-long mock'ry of his feebleness, 

Till, in the bitterness of changed love, 

All his vast wealth he did bequeath to him, 
And left me here, ev’n in this stranger’s 
land, 

(Tor years of absence makes it so to me,) 

A disappointed, friendless, unknown man, 
Poor and depressed, such as you see me now. 
Ber . Double, detested, cruel-hearted vil¬ 
lain ! 

Count Z. (starting up with fjfected vehe¬ 
mence.) By heaven, he dies, ns I do wear this 
arm ! (they all start up.) 

Defended by a host of liv’ried knaves, 

I'd seek him out alone. 

Ber. Thou slmll not go alone; hen*, heart 
and hand 

We will all join thee in so good a cause. 
First Gent. My arm is at thy will. 

Second Gent. Take tny aid too ; 

We never can be bold in better cause. 

Third Gent, (on receiving a sign from Za- 
trrloo.) Then, Sirs, you must be speedy with 
your vengeance, 

For I am well inform'd that on to-morrow. 
With all his treasure, for a distant province 
He will begin his journey towards eve. 

Count Z. Ha ! then good fortune leads him 
to our hands; 

How goes he guarded i 

'Third Gent. Willi a slender train. 

Count Z. Then thanks to fortune's fav'ring 
■miles, which thus, * 

Whilst wc hut seek revenge for a friend's 
wrongs, 

So kindly throws into our heedless way 
The easy euro of our necessities. 

Yes, let us seise the greedy glutted villain! 
Let us disgorge him of his ill-got gains! 
lie long enough has rioted in ease, 

Whilst better men have felt the gripe of 
want. * 

Ber. Yes, let it be so, let the villain die ! 
Count Z. What s&y'st thou, Rayner? thou 
alone art silent. 

Ray. The wrongs are mine, and if with in¬ 
dignation 

They fill your breasts, in strong desire of 
vengeance, 

Ye well may guess I am not far behind : 

But there's a law above all human bonds, 
Which damps the eager beating of my heart, 
And says, “ do thou no murder." 
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Count Z. Well, clear thy knitted brows, 
nor look thus strangely. 

We both are form'd, my friend, to know like 
feelings, 

Like wants ana wishes, and from better days 
Both an* reduced to fortune's lowest ebb: 

And 1 as well as thou, standing thus singly, 
Can feed my fancy up with strong conceits 
Of what in letter'd lore is virtue term’d ; 

And bear its darkest frowns. There was a 
time, 

When sharing ev’ry wish and ev’ry view 
With one of weaker frame and softer soul; 
Yet forced by the dark frowns of adverse 
fortune 

To live a willing outlaw from her presence, 
Because 1 could not bear to come before her 
A poor despised man, reft of that comeliness 
And honest grace which independence gives, 
To bid her throw aside her flowing robes 
And decent ornaments of maiden pride, 
Unveil the sweetness of her shelter’d beauty 
To beating mid-day heats and chilling winds, 
And bo a wand’ring vagrant by my side ;— 
There was a time, my friend, when, thus be¬ 
set, 

At view of any means to better fortune, 

A stronger pow'r hod ris'n within iny breast 
And mock’d at law. But, standing thus 
alone, 

I can us well os thou forego the ga ; n 
Which this occasion offers.—Let it pass ! 
Then* is within us, be it superstition,. 

Th’ unscann’d opinions from our childhood 
cherish'd, 

Or natural instinct, still a strong aversion 
To ev’ry act of blood. Let us yield to it, 

We wilt not strain our nature from its bent: 
We’ll do no violent d«'ed. 

Ray. ( catching hold of Waterloo with great 
agitation.) O thou hast mov’d mo ! thou hast 
conjur’d thought! 

WeTt thou—Wert thou indeed thus circuui- 
stinc’d ? 

And thy deserted love ; what was her fate ? 
Count Z. She felt not long the cruel sepa¬ 
ration : 

One lovely bush of the pale virgin thorn, 
Bent o'cr *:» little heap of lowly Turf, 

It all the sad memorial of her worth ; 

All that remains to mark wlicre she is laid. 
Ray. Oil! Oh ! and was it thus ? » 

Count Z. Bat let us now shake off these 
dismal thoughts; 

This hour urns meant for social fellowship: 
Resume your seats, uiy friends, and, gentle 
Rayner, 

Clear up thy cloudy brows and take thy place. 
Ray. I fain would be excus'd. 

Count Z. (gently forcing him to oil down.) 
Nay, no excuse : 

Tliou must perforce a social hoar or two 
Spend with us. To ye all, my noble friends, 
I fill this cup. (drinks.) 

-1-Bernard, how goes thy suit f 

Hast thou yet to thy greedy Lawyer's pocket 
Convey'd toy hindmost ducat ? Ha, ha, ha! 


Had he, with arms in hand, ta’en from thee 
boldly 

Half of the sum, thou would’st have call’d him 
robber. 

Ha, ha, ha! (laughing heartily.) 

Ber. Yes, thou may'st laugh: 

We nice distinctions make.—I had an uncle, 
Who once upon a time—— 

Count Z. I hope, good Bernard, 

Thy story will bo shorter than thy suit. 
(Rayner, who has been sitting in gloomy 
thoughtfulness, without attending to any 
thing urourul him, whilst Zaterloo has 
been keeping an eye of observation on him, 
now rises up in great agitation to go 
away.) 

Count Z. What is th£ matter, Rayner? 

Ray. I am disturb'd—I know not how I 
sin— 

Lot me take leave, I pray you. 

Count Z. Thou shalt not quit os thus. What 
is the matter ? 

Ray. Question me not: my thoughts are all 
confus'd: 

There is a strong temptation fasten’d on me. 
I am not well. 

Count Z. (aside to Bernard.) [Ay, now it 
works upon him: 

This will do- 

(Aloud ctndpreventing Rayner from going.) 
If tnou’rt unwell,art thou not with thy friends f 
Ray. If yc indeed arc friends, not spirits 
enlcogu’d 

To force me to my ruin, let me go— 

Let me go to my home. 

Count Z. What, dost thou call a bare unfur¬ 
nish’d chamber, 

With griping Landlord clam'ring in thine 
ears 

For what he knows thou const not give, thy 
home ? 

Ray. (sighing deeply.) 1 have no other. 
Count Z. Stay thou here with us: 

In the next chamber thou shifit rest a while. 
Lead him, my kind Sebastian, by the hand : 
There is a sort of woman’s kindliness 
About thy nature which befits tbee best 
To be a sick man’s friend. I’ll follow you. 
[Exit Rayner, leaning on Sebastian, turn¬ 
ing about to his friends triumphantly as they 
go off. 

I have secur’d my man. 

(jl voice heard without.) 
But hark! a voice without! It is my mother's. 
Secure the lattic’d door. Plague on her kind- 


> remise. 

(7b Bernard.) Make fast the lattic'd door and 
* answer for me. 

Bernard (after fastening a door of lattice work 
through which the Countess is seen.) 
Who’s there ? what want ye ? 

Countess Z. (without.) I want my son : 

1 pray you is lie here ? 

Ber. He is not here. 

Countess Z. (without Nay, say not so, 1 
think be is with you. 


To haunt me here ! I have forgot mi 


jrgot my p 
» lattic'd d< 
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O tell him I have eat these three long hours, 
* Counting the weary beatings of the clock, 

. Which slowly portion’d out the promis’d time 
That brought him not to bless me with his 
sight. 

If he is well, why does he thus forget? 

And if he is not, as 1 fear he is not, 

Tell me the worst, and let me be with him, 
To smooth his couch and raise his sickly head. 
Count Z. ( aside to BernardJ Tell her it is 
unseemly for a mother 
To run about like a new foolish wife. 

Ber. If you complain thus movingly, fair 
widow, 

We shall believe you seek a second husband 
In lieu of your good son; and by my truth 
It were abetter errand. 

Countess Z. O base of thought, as most 
unblest of speech! 

My son is not with you: it cannot be : 

{ aid him wrong to seek him in such compa- 
• ny. 

Bernard (speaking loud after her as she retires 
from the door.) 

Not far from hence, there is a nightly meeting 
Of worthy, sober, well-dispos’d folks, 

Who once a week do offer up their prayers 
And chant most saintly hymns till morning 
dawn: 

It is more likely you will find him there. 

(Omnes laughing.) 

Count Z. She’s gone. 

Ber. Yes, yes; come from thy hiding- 
place. 

Count Z. Now what a most unreasonable 
woman! 

Thinks she, thus ripen’d to these manly years, 
That I must rim whene'er my finger aches 
To lean ray silly head upon her lap? 

’Tia well I have no wife. 

Ber. Ay, so it is. 

There is no pleasing those high legal dames, 
With endless claims upon u man’s regard: 
Heaven save u> from them all! 

Count Z. Well, this I drink to precious 
liberty: 

He is a fool indeed who parts with that. 

(A loud voice and bustling heard without.) 
What's this comes next to plague us ? 

Ber. ’Tia Mira’s voice. 

Count Z. Hast thou not sent to say, that 
urgent bus’ness 
Detains me from her banauet ? 

Ber. I have; I sent to her a written mes- 


Count Z. Keep fast the door, and I will 
stand conceal’d. 

(Conceals himself, and Mira appears thro' the 
latticed doorf) 

Mira (without.) Where is Count Zatcrloo? 
Let me pass on. 

Ber. Affairs or greatest consequence de¬ 
tain him, * 

My beauteous Mira; and I needs must say 

That now you may not pass.- 

He’s much concern’d *,early upon the morrow 
He jrill be with you. 


Mira. Upon the morrow ! prate not thus to 
me! 

He shall to-night go with me where I list. 
Or never see my face again. To-morrow ! 
Open llie door, I say ! this weakly barrier 
Shall not oppose my way. 

(Beating violently against the door.) 
Count Z. (aside to Bernard.) Faith 1 believe 
we must c>n let her in : 

She may do some rash thing, if we persist. 
(Bernard unbolts the door: Zatcrloo comes from 
his concealment; anti enter Mira, superbly 
dress'd, and in a violent passion.) 

Mira. Is this the way you keep your prom¬ 
ises? 

Is this your faith ? is this yrur gallantry ? 
Count Z. Mira, my gentle love, 1 pray thee 
hear me! 

I sent to tell thee bus’ncss of great moment. 
Mira. Yes, yes! I have receiv'd your scur¬ 
vy message, 

And well 1 know that ev’ry paltry matter 
Is cause sufficient for neglecting mo. 

Count Z. Tlmn know'at to be from thee is 
painful to me. 

Mira. So it should seem. l»y taking so much 
care 

To comfort ye Hie while. 

(pointing to thr trine, fyc.) 
You do your bus’ness jovially, methinks. 
Count Z Thou art too warm : accuse me as 
thou wilt 
Of aught but wont of love. 

Mira. O thou deceitful man ! I know thee 
well: 

Thou tolk’st of love, and thou wouldst break 
my heart. 

Count Z. Indeed I am to blame, my gentle 
love; 

Yet be not thus; in token of forgiveness 
This friendly cup receive, and smile upon me. 
(Offering her a cup , which she dashes to me 
ground.) 

Mira. Off with thy hateful gifts ! nought 
from thy hnnds 

Will I receive; 1 scorn thy offering. 

Ev’n the rich robe thou hast so often promis'd 
me: 

Ay and so oft forgot, so f must call it, 

I would now scorn, since thou dost slight my 
love. 

Count Z. Indeed, my Mira, thou shalt 
have that robe 
Before two days be past, I swear to thee. 
Then do not look so fmwningly, my love; 

1 know thou hast a soft relenting nature; 
Smile my forgiveness. 

Mira. Ofliou provoking man! thou know’st 
full well 

It is thyself and not thy gifts 1 prixe: 

Thou know'st too well how my fond do .:!ug 
heart 

Is moved with the soft witch’rv of thy tongue ; 
Yet thou wilt vex me thus,* and break my 
heart. 

Oh ! ’tis too much ' (pretending to burst into 
tears.) 
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Count Z. I cannot we thee weep: what 
would'at thou have ? 

Mira. I will have nought, unleu you go with 
mo. 

Count Z. I cannot now, for I have urgent 
bua'neaa. 

Mira. Then stay, and never we my face 
again. 

O that aomc friendly hand would end my 
day a. 

Since I have lived to aee mu thus despis'd. 

Count Z. (aside to Bernard.) Bernard, I 
think I must e'en go with her. 

See thou to Ravncr: I will soon return. 
(Aloud.) Then let us go, my love, thou dost 
compel me. 

Thy hand, sweet Mira. (Exeunt Zuterloo 
and Mira. 

Ber. Well, gentlfe friends, it is bleat liberty 
Our noble chief enjoys. 1 must to Rayner. 
Stay if you will, and keep ye merry here. 
{Omnce.) No, we ore tir’d, wc will retire to 
rest. [Ei/.uht. 

Scene II.—ratner’s lodgings. 

Enter Ravksk alone. 

Ray. Be still, ye idle thoughts that toes me 
thus, 

Changing like restless waves, but ever dark; 
Or one of you above hia fellows rise, 

And bear a steady rule. Adversity! 

Tho'at coine upon me like an ambush’d foe 
In armed strength. If I had mark'd thy 
course, 

I might have girt myself for thine approach, 
While distant still, and met thee like a man. 
But when new-fetter’d in a lover’s bonds, 

And dazzled too with hope’s deceitful bright- 
new, 

Cam'st thou like a thick cloud of desartsand, 
And in dark night o’erwhelm’d mo : deepest 
night, 

Thro’ which no waking vision ever gleams, 
Save thy grim visage only, loathly wont, 

In all thy varied forms ol misery. 

My night, my day dreams, ah f how are ye 
changed, » 

Since in the new-betroth’d, the lover’s fancy, 
Ye wovo your sheeny maze of mingled 
thoughts, 

like sparkling dew-webs in the early Sun ! • 

(after a pause.) 

Elizabeth! methinka ev’n now I see her, 

As in the horrors of ray last night’s dream, 
When, after following her thro p flood and fire, 
She turn'd to me, and her weak arms stretch'd 
forth. 

But ah! how changed, how pale, and spent, 
and keen ! 

As if already blighting poverty, 

That portion which her love must share with 
me, 

Had marr'd—cease, cease, base thought, it 
shall not be! 

(Enter Herman with a knapsack on bis back, 
as if prepared for a journey.) 


What, my^good Herman, art thou so soon 

Her. Yes, my dear master, but if you think 
it too soon. I will not go to-day. Nay,if it 
were not that you force me to go, I should as 
soon hove thought of deserting my friend, 
(pardon my boldness, sir,) in a wild wood 
amongst savages, as leaving you here in this 
strange place m the state you are in at pres¬ 
ent Pardon my boldness, sir. 

Ray. Thou hast no boldness to pardon, 
Herman: thou art well entitled to. call thy¬ 
self my friend; there is not one amongst 
those who have borne that name, who would 
have done more for me than thou hast done. 

Her. Ah sir! 

Ray. (assuming a look of cheerfulness.) Fy, 
do not look so sadly upon me, man; thanks 
to thy good nursing and the good broth thou 
host made me, 1 am getting strong again: 
and aa for the state of my cotters, for which 
thou so much concemest thyself, do not let 
that disturb thee. My tide of means is, to be 
sure, pretty well ebb T d just now; but some 
wind or other will spring up to set it a flow¬ 
ing again. In the mean time thou knowest 
I would travel alone: perhaps I may ramble 
about a little while mysteriously, like the 
wandering Jew, or some of those lonely phi¬ 
losophers which thy old stories tell thee about, 
and there is no knowing what 1 may find out 
to do me good. The philosopher's stone, thou 
knowest, may os well fall into my hands as 
those of any other wanderer; so pray thee, 
man, don’t look so ruefully upon me. 

Her. Ah, my dear master! there is some¬ 
thing here that hangs heavy on my heart, 
and says, if I leave you now, some evil will 
befal you; I beseech you let me stay with you: 
I shall find something to do in this town, 
and I can- 

Ray. No, no, no! Speak of this no more 
—we have argued this point already. And 
what is this winch thou puttbst down so slyly 
upon the table ? {taking up a little packet 
which Herman has put secretly upon the table.) 
Ha! the jewels I have given thee in room of 
thy wages! out upon it! thou wilt make me 
angry with thee now, and it grieves me to be 
angry with thee. Put it up, put it up: I com¬ 
mand thee to do it; and thou knowest 1 have 
not often used this stern word. 

Her. O no, sir! You have not indeed used 
it; and I shall never meet with another mas¬ 
ter like you. 

Ray. Thou wilt meet, I hope, my dear 
Herman, with a far better master than I have 
been to thee, though not witlyone for whom 
thou wilt do so much kindly service as thou 
host done for me; and for this cause ,jperhape, 
thou wilt not love him so much. God pros¬ 
per thee fbr it, wherever thou gocst!—Take 
this ehibrace and blessing for all thoa hast 
done for me. Farewell! farewell! thsu must 
he gone now; indeed thou must. God bless 
thee, my good Herman. 

{Pushing Herman gently off the stage t toko 
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t eipes his eyas and seems unwilling to go.) 

[Exit Herman. 
Ray. (alone.) Now am I left alone: there’s 
no one near me 

That e’er hath loved or cared for me. Mc- 
thinks 

I now can better look i’th’ surly face 
Mine alter'd state, and bare to be in want. 

I am alone, and I am glad of it. 

Alas! chang’d heart of mine ! what is that 
state 

Which gives to theo such thoughts ?—Elisa¬ 
beth— 

At it again ! This strong idea still! 

I am distracted when 1 think of this. 
Therefore 1 must not, if I would be honest. 
Those men—or are they men, or are they dev¬ 
ils ? 

With whom I met lost night; they’ve fast¬ 
en’d on me 

Fell thoughts, which, tho’ 1 spurn them, 
haunt me still. 

Would 1 hod never met them ! 

Here comes mv landlord with his surly face 
Of debts and claims, and ev’ry irksome thing. 

(Enter Landlord with a letter.) 

Good morrow, Landlord. 

land. 1 thank you, sir; 1 am glad to hoar 
you call mo Landlord, for I began to be 
afraid you had mistaken me for your Host. 

Ray. 1 understand you well enough, and 
indeed 1 have proved your patience, or rather 
your impatience, much longer than I wished. 
You have a letter in your hand. 

Land, (giving it.) There, sir; if it bring 
you the news of any good luck, I shall bo 
glad of it. 

Ray. (agitated.) From Elizabeth.—Good 
morning—good morning to you 

land. Read it, sir, and see if it bring you 
any good news; it is time now to look for 
some change in vour favour. 

Ray. I cannoropon it whilst thou art here. 
Have tlie goodness at least not to stand so 
near me. 

Land. So I must not occupy a place in my 
own house, forsooth, for fear of offending the 
good folks who do roe the honour to live in it 
(retires to the bottom of the stage muttering to 
himself.) 

Ray. (after opening the letter with great 

emotion and reading it.) O what is this !- 

Abandon’d by the friend with whom she liv’d, 
And coming here to join me with all speed ! 

O God ! O God ! (sinks down upon a chair in 
violent agitation.) 

Land, (running up to him.) What is the 
matter now ? 

Ray. Begone, begone ! I cannot answer 
thee. 

Enter Count Zatxrloo. • 

CowR. Z. Ila, Rayner! how is’t with thee f 
thou look’st wildly. 

(To Landlord.) Speak to me, friend: he 
heeds not what 1 say : 
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Has any new misfortune happen’d to him ? 
Land. I fear there has, sir. 

Count Z. Rouse thee up, brave Rayner, 

A friend is come to thee.* 

Ray. (starting up.) Ha, is it thee ? 

Coni'si tliou upon me now, my tempter ? now, 
Ev’n in my very moment of distraction. 1 * 
Thou know'st tliy time: sonic fiend has whis¬ 
per'd to tliee. 

Ay, ay ! say what tliou wilt. 

Count Z. Tliou’rt surely mad; I come not, 
on my word, 

To say aught to thee which nn honest ear 
Might not receive : nor will l even speak, 

Since it so moves thee- 

Ray. (interrupting him eagerly.) Ah, but 
thou must! 

Thou must s|ieak that, which, in its darkest 
hour, 

Push’d to extremity, ’midst ringing dizziness 
Tlie ear of desperation doth receive, 

And l must listen to it. 

Count Z. What, say’st tliou so ? *Tis well 
(aside,) but ho more prudent, 

We an? o’erheord. (looking suspiciously to 
I sindlanl, who has retired a Jew puces behind.) 
Conic with me to my lodgings ; 

There wait iny friends; all things shall be 
concerted: 

Come with me instantly; the time is pre¬ 
cious. 

Ray. (in a tone of despair , clasping his 
hands vehement/ ij.) Ay, ay ! I’ll go 
with thee. 

[Exkunt Count Zaterloo and Rayner. 
Manet landlord. 

Lnnd. (earningforward.) What’s this I’ve 
overheard ? is this devil now going to tempt 
the poor distressed young man to do some foul 
deed in his necessity ?—I have templed him 
ton, with my hurd-hearted murmuring about 
tlie few wretched pounds that he owes me. 
I’ll run after him and say, 1 don’t care wheth¬ 
er he pay u»e or not. (running to the door 
and then stopping short.) No, no ! softly, soft- 
ly ! I dare say it is only some sharping basi- 
ness they have got on hund, such as needy 
Gentlemen are sometimes fr.rced to follow : 

I have got my conscience newly cleared off 
at confession lust week, and 1 am to moke an 
offering next holy-day to the shrine of our 
patronSt. Bernard; this is no time, goodsooth, 
to lose such a sum upon scruples. [Exit. 


ACT II. 

Scene I. —a wood; dark nioht, with 

A PALE GLEAM OP DISTANT LIGHT¬ 
NING SEEN ONCE OR TWICE ON THE 
EDGE OF THE HORIZON. ADVANCING 
by the bottom or the stage, a few 

MOVING LIGHTS, AS IF FROM LAN- 
THORNS, ARE SEEN, AND AT THE SAME 
TIME SEVERAL SIGNAL CALLS AND 
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LOUD WHISTLES AXE HEARD, WITH THE 
DISTANT ANSWER RETURNED TO THEM 
FROM ANOTHER PART OF THE WOOD. 

Enter Count Zatf.hi.oo,Rayner, Sebastian, 
and other* ol the band, armed, and a few of 
them betrinff in their hands dark lanthoms. 
(It is particularly requested if this play should 
ever be acted, that no light may be permitted 
upon the stage but that which proceeds from 
the lanthoms only.) 

Count Z. (to Sebastian.) They must be 
near: didst thou not hear their call ? 
Seb. Methought I did; but who in this wild 
wood 

May credit give to either eye or ear ? 

How oil we've been deceiv'd with our own 
voices, 

From rocky precipice or hollow cave, 

'Midst the confused sound of* rustling leaves, 
And creaking boughs, and cries ot nightly 
birds, 

Returning seeming answer! 

Count. Z. Rayner, where standcst thou? 
Hay. Here, on thy left. 

Count Z. tin rely these wild scenes have 
depriv'd tliy tongue 

Of speech. Let’s hear thy voice’s sound, good 
man, 

To say thou art alive. Thou’rt marvellous 
silent: 

Didst thou not also hear them ? 

Ray. I know not truly if 1 did. Around 
me, 

All seems like the dark mingled mimicry 
Offev'rish sleep; in which the half-doubting 
mind, 

Wilder’d and weary, with a deep-drawn breath, 
Say. to itself, u Shull I not wake ?” 

Count Z. Fy, man ! 

Wilt thou not keep thy soldier’s spirit up ? 
To-morrow's auu will be thy waking time, 
And thou will wake a rich moil and a free. 
Hay. My waking time!—no. no! 1 must 
sleep on. 

And have no waking. 

’Count Z. Ha! does thy mind misgive thee 
on the brink ? 0 

Ray. What passes in my mind, to thee is 
nothing, 

If my hand do the work that’s fasten’d on me. 
Let’s pass to it as quickly as thou will, * 
And ao not speak to me.- 

Enter Bernarp and others, armed, See. 
Count Z. Well met. my friends! well met! 
for we despair'd 
Of ever seeing you. 

Scb. Yet we have heard your voices many 
times, 

Now calling us on this aide, now on that, 

Aa tho’ you had from place to place still 
skipp’d. 

Like will o’the Wisp, to lose us on our way. 
Ber. We've far'd alike: so have we thought 
of you. 

Count Z. Have you discover'd aught of 
those we seek ? 


Ber. No; all is still, as far as we have tra¬ 
vers’d : 

No gleaming torch gives notice from afar, 

Nor trampling hoofs sound on the distant road. 

Count Z. Then roust we take again oar 
sev'ral routs, 

That haply we may learn, ere he approach, 
What strength we have to face, and how be 
travels: 

And that wo may not wander thus again, 

This aged oak shall be our meeting place; 
Where having join'd, we’ll by a shorter com¬ 
pass 

Attack them near the centre of the wood. 

Set. The night grows wond'rous dark: 
deep>-swelling gusts 

And sultry stillness take the rule by turns; 
Whilst o'er our heads the black and heavy 
clouds 

Roll slowly on. This surely bodes a storm. 

Count Z. I hope the devil will raise no 
tempest now ? 

To save this child of his, and from his journey 
Make him turn back, crossing our fortunes. 

Ber. Fear not! 

For, be the tempest of the devil’s raising, 

It will do thee no harm. To his good favour 
Thou hast (wrong not thy merit) claims too 
strong. 

Count Z. Then coine on, friends, and I 
shall bo your warrant! 

Growl sky and earth and air, ne'er trouble ye; 
They are secure who have a friend at court. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene II. —a different part of the 

WOOD, WILD and savage: thf. scene 

STILL DARKEN’D, AND A STORM OP 

THUNDER AND LIGHTNING, ACCOMPA¬ 
NIED WITH HAIL. 

Enter Rayner. 

Ray. I know not where ^»ese men have 
shelter'd them. 

I've miss'd their signal: this loud stunning din 
Devours all other sounds. Where shall I go ? 
Athwart this arch of deep embodied darkness, 
Swift shiv’ring lightnings glare, from end to 
end 

Mantling the welkin o’er in wild flames; 

Or from aloft, like sheeted cataracts 
Of liquid fire, seem pour'd. Ev’n o’er my 
bead 

The soft and misty-textur’d clouds seem 
chang'd 

To piles of harden'd rocks, which from their 
base, 

Like the up-breaking of a ruifc’d world, 

Are hurl’d with force tremendous. Patt'ring 
hail 

Beats on my shrinking form with spiteful 
* pith : 

Wliere shall I shelter me ? Ha! thro’ the trees 
Peers, near at hand, a small but settled light: 
I will make quickly towards it; perhaps 
There may be some lone dwelling in the 
wood. [Exit. 
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Scene III. —the inside or a cate: an 

• OLD MAN DISCOVER’D SITTING BT A 
SMALL TABLE MADE OF COARSE PLANKS 
WITH A LAMP BURNING DIMLY UPON 
it: the THUNDER HEARD still very 
LOUD. 

Old Man. Doth angry heav’n still roll its 
loudest peal 

O’er th’ unblest head ? Ay, thro* its deofning 
roar 

1 hear the blood-avenging Spirit’s voice, 
And, as each furious turmoil spends its 
strength, 

Still sounds upon the far-receding storm 
Their distant growl. 

*Tis hell that srnds its fire and devils up 
To lord it in tlu» air. The very wind, 

Rising in fitful eddies, horribly sounds, 

Like bursts of damn'd bowlings from beneath. 
Is this a storm of nature's elements l 
O, no, no, no ! the blood-avenging spirits 
Ride on the madding clouds: there is no 
place, 

Not in the wildest den, wherein may rest 
The unblest head. (Knocking heardwithout.) 

-Ha! knocking at my cumr! 

(Pauses and listens much alarmed : knocking 
heard still louder.) 

8ay, who art thou that knock'at so furiously ? 
Think'st thou the clouds on; sparing of their 
din, 

That thou must thunder too ? Bay who thou 
art. 

And what thou would'st at such an hour as 
this, 

In such a place* ? 

Roy. (without.) I am a lone, and tempest- 
beaten traveller, 

Who humbly begs a shelter from the night. 
Old Man. Then art thou come where guest 
yet never enter’d. 

Ray. (without.) Ido not ask admittance as 
a eudSi. 

Would’st thou not save a creature from de¬ 
struction, 

Ev’n a dumb animal ? unbar the door, 

And let ine lay my body under shelter. 

(Old man makes no answer; the storm heard 
very loud.) 

Ray. (without.) Ifthou’rt a man in nature 
as in voice, 

Thou canst not sit at peace beneath thy roof, 
And shut a stranger out to the rude night. 

I would, so circumstanced, have shelter'd 
thee. 

Old Man. He tries to move me with a sooth¬ 
ing voice. (Aside.) 

(Aloud.) Thou art a knave; I will not 'let 
thee in. 

Ray. (without.) Belike 1 am, yet do not fear 
my wiles: t 

All men are honest in a night like this. 

019 Man. Then 1 will let thee in: whoe'er 
thou art, 

Thou host some sense, shouldst thou lack 
better things. 


(He unbars a small door , and Rayncr enters 
much ruffled and exhausted by the storm, and 
without his hat. 

Rau. I’m much beholden to tliee. 

Ola Man. No, thou art not. 

Ray. The violence of the night must plead 
my pardon, 

For breaking thus unask’d upon your rest. 
But wand'ring from my way, 1 know not 
how, 

And losing my companions on the road, 

Deep in the ’tangled wood the storm o ertook 
me: 

When, spying tliro’ the trees this glinmi’ring 
lamp, 

And judging it, ns now it doth appear, 

The mid night tuj>er of some holy man, 

Such as do oil iii dreary wilds like this 
Hold their abode, 1 ventur'd onwards. 

(Old Man, offering him bruul and dried 
fruits.) 

Old. Man. IVrhups tliou’rt hungry. 

Rau. I thank you gratefully. 

Olil Man. The re is no need. 

Fall to, if timu host any mind to it. 

Ray. 1 thank you truly, hut I am not hun¬ 
gry. 

Old Man. Perhaps tliou’rt dainty: I’ve 
nauglil else to give I lire. 

Ray. I should despise myself, if any food 
Could bear such value in my estimation, 

As that it should to me u straw's worth seem, 
To feed on homeliest, or on richest lure. 

Old Man. Bo much the better. (They sit 
down.) 

Ray. If I may guess from all I sec around 
me, 

The luxuries and follies of the world 
Have long lieen banish d here 
(Old Man looks sternly at Huy nor, who looks 
fixedly upon him again , anil both remain for 
some time silent.) 

Old Man. Why look’st thou so ? 

What is there in my face that liiou would’st 
scan ? 

I’m old and live alone : what would’st t/iou 
know ? 

Ray. I crave your pardon, and repress all 
wishes 

That may disturb you. 

Old Man. The* night wears on, let us both 
go to rest. 

Ray. 1 thank you, for in truth I’m very 
tir'd. 

Old Man. (pointing to his couch.) 

There is thy place. 

Ray. Nay, 1 am young; the ground shall 
be my couch. 

I will not take your bed. 

(Old Man then gives Rayncr a clonk, which he 
wraps about him, laying himself down in a 
comer of the cute. The storm nain heard at 
a distance. After walking vp and down for 
some lime, Ms Old Man goes close up to Rsy- 
ner, who appears asleep, and looks earnestly 
upon him; Rayncr opening his eyes stems 
surprised.) 
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Old Man. Be not afraid, 1 will not cut thy 
throat. 

Ray. (starting half up from the ground.) 
ilea veil such deed fnriend ! 1 fear tfiee 
not: 

I can defend myself. (Grafting his sword.) 
Old Man. Be not offended ; but methought 
thy looks 

Did seem as tho’ tliou wort afraid of mo. 

Rest thou in peace—rest thou in peace, young 
man : 

I would not do thee harm for mnnv worlds. 

(Rayner goes to rest again , still keeping his 
drawn sword in his hand. TAe Old Man 
goes to rest likewise, Iwl shortly after starts 
from his couch in great agitation.) 

Old Man. It is mine hour of horror: 


’tie 


I 


hear lh’ approaching sound of feet un¬ 
earthly : 

I feel the pent-up vapour’s chilly breath 
Burst from the yawning vault:—It is at hand. 
(Taming towards the door as if he saw some 
one enter.) 

ila! coin st thou still in white and sheeted 
weeds, 

With hand thus pointing to thy bloody side 9 
Thy grave is deep enough in hallow’d ground! 
Why corn’st thou ever on my midnight rest ? 
What dost thou want ? If thou host power, 
as seeming, 

Stretch forth thine arm and take my life;— 
then free 

From fleshly fears, in nature as thyself, 

1*11 follow thee to hell, and there abide 
The searing flames: but here, upon this 
earth. 

Is placed between the living and the dead 
An awful mystery of separation, 

Which makes their meeting frightful and 
unhallow’d. 

(In the. vehemence of his agitation he throws 
out his arm and strikes it ugantst Rayner, 
who alarmed at his Tarings has Irft his rest - 
ing-place and stoltn softly hi hind him.) 

Ha f what art thou ? ( starting and turning 

round to Rayner.) 

Ray. Nay, thou with bristling locks, loose 
knocking joints 

And fixed eyeballs starting in their sockets, 
Who speak’sttbus wildly to the vacant spac^ 
Say rather, what art thou. 

Old Man. 1 am a murderer. (Rayner starts 
bark front hint and drops his sir or d.) 

Ah! wherefore dost tliou slnrc so strangely 
on me 5 

There’s no blood on me now ! 'tis long since 
pasl. 

Hast tliou thyself no crime, that thus from 


i no 

Thou dost in horror shrink ? 

Ray. Most miserable man ! 

Old Man. Tlmn truly say’at, for 1 am most 
miserable. 

Ray . And what ml? ( j\fter a disturbed 
pause.) 

The storm did rage and bellow thro’ the air. 


And the red lightning shiver'd: 

No traveller would venture on his way 
In such a night.—O, blessed, blessed storm ! 
For yet it hath not been, and shall be never. 
Most Great and Merciful! sav'd from this 

t ^ lf » , , 

May I to thee look up ?—No; in the dust— 
(As he bows himself to the earthy and is about 
to kneel , the report of fire-arms is heard with¬ 
out, and he starts uv again.) 

’Tis done !—O, it is aone !—the horrible act! 
[Exit, beating his forehead violently. 
Old Man. What may tins be ? some band 
of nightly robbers 

Is near my cave, committing violent deeds. 
Thy light, weak flame, shall not again betray 


me, 

And lure unwelcome visitors. (Puis out the 
tamp; and after a dark pause, enter Count 
Waterloo supporting himself on First Gen¬ 
tleman, who bears a dark lantern, which he 
sets down on the ground, and fastens the door 
of the cave carefully behind them. 

Count Z. I am wounded grievously : who 
would have thought 

Of such a powerful guard of armed men 

Attending on his journey. He is slain : 

Did’st thou not see him fall ? 

First Gent. Yes; we have kill’d our bird, 
but lost the eggs. 

Fortune has play’d us false, yet we've es¬ 
cap’d : 

Here we may re°t; this cave is tenanted 

With some lone being whom we may con- 
troul, 

And take posse sain 
Man.) 

-Something living here ! 

What art thou? 

Old Man. I ain a thing no better than your¬ 
selves. 


(discovering Old 


First Cent. The better then for thee that 
thou art so. 

Count Z. Conduct me onwkrd: 1 perceive 
an opening 

Which leads, 1 guess, to some more close re¬ 
cess ; 

Lay me down there, for I am very faint. 

First Gent. 1 will obey thee.—Come thou 
too, old man; 

Not from my sight one moment must thou 
budge. 

Come on : for. mark me well, should’st thou 
betray us, 

Tho' fetter’d down with chains in grated 
dungeons, 

Our amiB were long enough to reach to thee. 

t [Exjscst. 


Scene IV.— another part or the 

WOOD ; AT A DISTANCE, ON THE BACK 
GROUND, ARE DISCOVERED TWO MET 
WATCHI.no A DEAD BODY BY THEIiYOHT 
or A TORCH STUCK BETWEEN THE 
BOUGHS or A tre£ ; THE stage oth¬ 
erwise PERFECTLY DARK. 
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Enter Gobas on tbe front of the stage. 

,**" Gobas. I fear they will all escape from us 
amongst these 't&ngied paths ana File per¬ 
plexing thickets. A man cannot get on half 
a doxen paces hero but some cursed clawing 
thing catches hold of him, and when he turns 
round to collar his enemy, with a good hear¬ 
ty curse in his mouth, it is nothing but a 
thorn-bush or a briar after all. A plague up- 
on’t! I'll run no more after them, if they 
should never be token.—Who’s there ? 

Enter a Companion. 

Com. What, arc you here, Gobas ? I 
thought you had been in search of the rob¬ 
bers. 

Gobas. So I was; but what does it signify ? 
they have all got the start of us now, and we 
can scarcely expect they will have the civil¬ 
ity to wait till we come up with them. 

Com. Ay, ay, Gobas, that is a lazy man’s 
argument. Why, there wus one of them 
seen by Bertram not five minutes since with 
his head uncovered, stalking strangely among 
the trees like a madman, and he vows he 
will follow the scent through every path 
of the wood hut he will have him, either a- 
live or dead. 

Gobat. Hut if he be a young stout robber, 
he may knock Bertram oil the head in the 
mean time, and relieve him from the obliga¬ 
tion of keeping his vow. 

Com. Never feur that: his hugle-horn is 
by his side, and us soon as he comes up 
with him he will give his companions notice, 
and they will run to his assistance. 

Gobat, Well, well, let them manage it the 
best way they can, and let us join our friends 
yonder, who keep watch by the body; there 
is good store of dried sticks in that corner; 
we may moke a fire and warm ourselves till 
they return. (IIt/m hrard without.) 

Com. Ha ! there is the signal, and close at 
hand too. Hojiaa caught bis man and wants 
assistance ; Ictus run to him, or the villain 
will escape. 

(Exeunt Companion and Gobas, who follows 
rather unwillingly , whilst the men who were 
watching the body run eagerly to the front 
of the stage.) 

r'irst Man. It sounded to the right hand of 
us; let us strike into this path. ( Hum sounds 
again.) 

Second Man. Ay, there it sounds again; it 
is to this hand of us, but it is so dark them is 
no finding our way. 

First Man. We have been so long by the 
torch-light that the darkness is darker to us; 
run back ond*fetch the light with thee. 
(Several other attendants from different parts ' 
of the wood run across the stage, calling to 
one another with great eagerness , whilst the 
• Second Man running back again to the bot- 
tojg of the stage, snatches the torch from the 
tree, and comes forward with it. 

Enter Bertram, Gos*a, and others, with Rat¬ 
her ss their prisoner.) 

(jobas. (speaking as they enter.) Here is 


light! here is light, friends ! bring him near 
it, I pray you, that we may see wnat kind of 
a fish wc nave caught in our net. Ay, just 
as I said now, as hang’d a looking villain os 
ever scowl’d thro’ the gralcs of a dungeon.— 
See what a wild murderous look he hos with 
his eyes ! this is the very man that did the 
deed, I warrant ye. J<et us pull the cords 
faster round his arms tho’: if lie got one of 
his mischievous hands loose again, there is 
no knowing which of our brains he may 
knock out finst. 

First Man. It will never be thine, 1 am 
sure, tliou’rt always safe when the knocking 
out of brains is going on. 

Gobas. As I’m a sinner lie'll get one of his 
hands loose if we do not take care of him. 
(Jlttcmpting to lighten the cords round Ray¬ 
nor’s arms.) 

tier, (putting him away with indignation.) 
For sliume, mnn, hit is bound tight enough ; 

I will not suffer lliee to lay a finger upon him : 
and os for the Jmng'il face tlioii talk's! of, a 
lock a day ! it goes to my heart in see him, 
such u goodly-looking gentleman, for sucli 
I’ll Ik* sworn lie is. 

Gobas. Ay, no doubt! it is ever thus with 
thee. Thou did’sl never in tliy lili* see a 
thief go in the 711 Hows without crying out, 

II alack a day ! what a fine looking fellow it 
is!** Ay, and if lie could but make sliifl to 
howl out half a verse of a psalm along with 
his father confessor, thou wert sun* to notch 
him down npon thy holiday tables ns one of 
tho new made saints. Ay, there Is* no such 
great saints now-n-dnys ns those who pass, 
with the helpof a Dominium, thro’ the hang¬ 
man’s hands 1 o the other world ; he beats 
your po|N? and your cardinals all to nothing 
in smuggling a sinner cleverly in by the back 
door to heaven. 

tier. So much the lieltcr for lliee ; it is the 
only chance thou hast of ever getting there* 
Stand off, 1 say (pushing Gobas away.) mid 
do not stan* thus upon the prisoner ! art thou 
not usliam’d to stan* in nil unhappy liipn’s 
fact* idler this fashion i we don l know what 
hard fate may have brought him into these 
circumstances, (lathe attendants.) Move on ; 
wc ore losing tins* 1 m* re. 

Gobas. What, will you not pinion him 
more closely t 

tier. No, beast! I would rather flea the 
skin off that fool’s back of thine than gall a 
hair’s breadth of Ins lsidy. (m a snftnml voice 
to Raynor.) Speak, Sir, if the rope hurts 
your arms ; wc will not use you cruelly. 

Kay. What did'st thou say to me ? was 
there kindness in thy voice ? 

tier. Yes, Sir, there was kindness in it.— 
Do the ropes hurt your arms? if they do, we 
will loosen them a little. 

Ary. I wist not that my arms wen* hound : 
but if thou hast any kindness in thee, give 
me a drink of water when thou esn'st get it, 
for my mouth is very parched. 

Ber. Yes, Sir, that you shall not want, tho’ 
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I should pay gold for it.—Move on, com¬ 
rades: the nignt is far advanced, and we 
must guard the dead body of our master and 
the prisoner back to the city before the 
morning break. [Exeunt 


ACT III. 

Scene.—a spacious court with a 

MAGNIFICENT BUILDING IN FRONT A 
GREAT CONCOURSE OF PEOPLE ARE 
DISCOVERED AS IF WAITING IN EXPEC¬ 
TATION OF SOME SIGHT. 


ing stay'd so long for it. 

Second Crowd. I fear it will go hard with 
the young man. 

Tnird Crowd. 1 fear it will, poor gentleman! 

Woman Crowd. Ah ! poor young man .* it 
is an awful end. 

Second Crowd. Ay , 1 remember well 
the last criminal that was condemned here ; a 
strong-built man he was, tho’ somewhat 
up in years. O, how pale he look'd as they led 
him out from court! I think 1 stood upon 
this very spot as he passed by inc; and the 
fixed strong look of his features too—It was 
a piteous sight! 

Third Crowd. Ah, man ! but that was noth¬ 
ing to the execution. 1 paid half a dollar for 
a place near the scaffold; and it would have 
made any body’s heart drop blood to have 
seen him when he lifted up the handkerchief 
from his eyes, and took his last look of the 
day-light, and all the living creatures about 
him. 

Second Crouxl. Ay, man, that a human crea¬ 
ture should be thus thrust out of the world 
by human creatures like himself; it is a pit¬ 
eous thing! 

Enter a Man from the court. 

Om. (eagerly.) What news ? what news of 
the prisoner ? 

Man. He has just finished his defence, in 
which he has acquitted himself so nobly, set¬ 
ting off his words too with such a manly 
grace, that it is thought by every body he 
will bo set free. 

Second Crowd. Indeed ! I should not have 
expected this now; spoke so nobly, say’st 
thou? 

First Crowd. Yes, yes, noble blood makes 
noble speaking. 

Woman Crowd. Well, and is it not best so f 
poor young man! I’m sure I’m glad of it. 

First Crowd. And an’t I so too, railk-fac’d 
doll !|tho’ I bate to be kept so long staring for 
nothing. I wonder what brought me here, 
in a murrain to it! 

Second Woman. La! then we shan't see 
him pa*a by with the chains upon his legs. 

First Crowd. No, no! nor nothing at all.— 


Come let me pass, I have been too long 
here. (Pressing through the crowd to get out.) 

Woman Crowd. O, you tread upon my. 
toes! 

First Crowd. Devil take you and your 
toes both! can’t you keep them out of peo¬ 
ple’s way then! 

Woman Crowd. Plague take it! what had 
we all to do to come here liko so many fools ! 

Enter a second Man from tho court. 

Second Crowd. Here comes another man 
from the court (calling to the man). Ho, 
friend ! is he acquitted yet? 

Second Man. No, nor liko to be; the judge 
is just about to pronounce sentence upon him. 
but something came so cold over my heart I 
could not stay to hear it. 

(Several of the mob climb eagerly uv upon the 

walls of the building , and look in at the 

windows) 

Crowd [below). What do you see there, 
sirs? 

Crowd (above). The judge is just risen 
from his seat, and the block signal is lifted 
up. 

Omnes. Hush! hush ! and let us listen. 
(A deep pause.) 

Crowd (above). Sentence is past now. 

Crowd (below). God have mercy on him! 

Third Crowd. I would not wear my head 
upon his shoulders for all the prince's coffers. 

First Crowd. Alas! poor man! he is but 
a youth. 

Second Crowd. Yet he must be cut off* in 
the flower of his days. 

First Crowd. It is an awful thing ! 

Woman Crated. Ah! but a youth, and a 
goodly-looking youth too, I warrant ye. 

Second Woman. Alack a-day! many a one 
falls into crimes, but all do not pay the for¬ 
feit. 

Third Crowd. Ha! who comes this way 
so fair and so gentle in her mein; thus toss’d 
and ’tangled amidst the pressing crowd, like 
a stalk of wild flower in a bed of nettles ? 
Come, clear the way there, and let the lady 
pass. 

Enter Elisabeth attended by Richard, the 
crowd making way for her. 


crowd making way for her. 

Eliz. I’m much obliged to you. 

Richard. We thank you, good Sirs! My 
mistress and 1 are both strangers in this town, 
and the nearest way to your best inn, as we 
are told, is thro’ this court; but tho crowd is 
so great I think we had better turn back 
again. 

Eliz. What is the meaning of this ea¬ 
ger multitude, so gather'd found the en¬ 
try to this palace ? 

Third Crowd. It is no palace, madam, but 
a public court: there is a gentleman of noble 
birth who is just now condemned to death* 
for murder, and we are waiting to sac him 
led forth from his trial; you had belter stop 
a Utile while and see the sight too. 

Eliz. O, no! I'm come here in an-evil 
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4ioar!— A gentleman of noble birth—AI m ! 1 
'but that the crime ia murder 'twere moat 
* piteous. 

Omnes {eagerly). There he cornea! see, 
see ! there he comes! 

Enter Rath an, fettered and guarded from the 
court, followed by Bertram and others, and 
advances slowly towards the front of the 
stage, the crowd opening and making a lane 
for him on every side. 

First .Crowd. What a noble gait he has 
even in his shackles! 

Second Crowd. Oh ! oh! that such a man 
should come to this! 

Eliz. (after gating eagerly at the distant 
prisoner). 

Merciful Heaven! the form has strong re¬ 
semblance. 

Richard. Sweet mistress, bo not terrified 
with forms; 

Tis but a distant form. 

Eliz. Ha! then it strikes thee too!—Mer¬ 
ciful God! 

Richard. Patience, dear madam! now as 
he advances, 

We shall be certified of the deception. 

Raynor ia not so tall us this young man, 

Nor of a make so slender ; no, nor yet- 

Eliz. Peace, peace! for lie advances . 1 
{Watching the prisoner as he advances with 
a countenance of distracted eagerness , till he 
tomes near her ; then, uttering a loud shriek, 
falls down, and is supported by Richard and 
several of the crowd.) 

Officer {conducting Rayner). What fainting 
maid is this obstructs the way ? 

Let not the crowd so closely press around 
her. 

Open the way, and let the pris’ner pass. 
Rayner {upon the crowd opening and dis- 


Am I indeed a base condemned wretch, 

Cut off from ev'ry claim and tie of nature ? 

{Turning to the officer ) 
Thou who dost wear the lavPs authority, 

May it not be permitted for the love 
Of piteous charity ?—Shall strangers’ hands 
Whilst I am thus—O, do not let it be ! 

Officer. No, no! move on: it cannot be 
permitted. 

Rayner {fiercely roused). What, say’st 
thou so ? {Turning to the crowd.) 

-Ye who surround me too, 

Each with the form and countenance of a 
man, 

Say ye ’tis not permitted ? 

To you I do stretch forth these fetter'd hands, 
Ana call you men: O, let me not miscall 
you! 

( Voices from the crowd.) 
Fie, on't! unbind his hunds, unbind his 
hands, 

And wc will stand his sureties. 

Bertarm {stepping forward in a supplicating 
posture to the officer.) 

Do but unbind his hands a little space, 

And shoot me thro' the head if ho escape. 

My arm secured him ; be my recompense 
This one request. 

Officer {to Bertram .) 

(To to ; thou art a bravo man but a weak 


one. 


covering Elizabeth). 

O, sight of misery! ray Elizabeth! 

The last and feflest stroke of angry Heaven 
Falls on this cursed head. 

Officer. What may this mean ? let us pass 
on: we atop not 
Whate’er betide. 

Rayner. Nay, but you do: for here there 
is a power 

Stronger than law or judgment. Give me 
way: 

It is permitted me by every sense 
Of human sympathy, were 1 ev’n bound 
With chains tenfold enlock’d. 

{Bending over Elizabeth.) 
Thou loveliest, and thou dearest! O thou 
part , 

Of my most inmost self! art thou thus 
stricken ? 

Falls this stroke on thee? (Kneeling down 
and endeavouring to support her , but finding 
himself prevented by hts chain.) 

•iwthSre not strength in the soul’s agony 
To buret e'en bands of iron. {Trying furi¬ 
ously tojburst his fetters , but cannot ; then 
i eith a subdued voice) 


(To the guard) Move on: we halt no longer. 
Crowd. By all good saints we stand by the 
brave Bertram, 

And he shall he unshackled. {Menacingly.) 
Officer. Soldiers, present your musket* to 
these madmen, 

And let them speak; the pris’ncr halts no 
longer: 

Move on. {Jl tumult between the crowd and 
the guard, and Rayner is forced off the 
stage by the soldiers.) 

First Crawl. Shame light on such hard- 
lieartcd cruelty! 

Second Crowd. If there had been but six 
of us with arms in our hands he durst # not 
have put tliis affront upon us. 

Third Crowd. But who looks to the lady ? 
She is amongst strangers, it seems, and has 
only this poor old man to take care of her. 

Omnes. We will take care of her then; 
we will take core of her: ay, and she shall 
be waited upon like an empress. 

Second Crowd. Ay, so Bhe shall, let the 
cost be what it will. 1 am only a poor cob- 
ler, God knows, yet I will pawn the last awl 
in my stall but she shall be waited upon like 
an empress. See ! see ! she begins to re¬ 
vive again. 

Elizabeth {opening her eyes with a heavy 

•igh). 

Is it all vanish’d ? ’twas a dreadful vision ! 

{Looking on the crowd around her.) 

O, no ! the crowd is here still—it is real; 
And be is led away—horrible ! horrible ! 
{Faints again, ana is carried off the stage by 
Richard and the crowd.) 
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Scene II. —a square court, surround¬ 
ed ON ALL SIDES BT THE GLOOMY 
WALLS OF A PRISON, THE WINDOWS OF 
WHICH ARE NARROW AND GRATED, 
AND THE HEADS OF ONE OR TWO OF 
THE PRISONERS SEEN LOOEING RUE¬ 
FULLY THROUGH THE GRATES. 

Enter Hardibrand, and looks round him for 
Home time without speaking. 

Hard. Gloomy enough, gloomy enough 
in faith ! 

Ah! wluit a wond’roua mans of dreary walls, 
Whose frowning sides are refl in narrow slip* 
As l have seen full oft some sea-worn cliff, 
Pierc'd with the murky holes of savage birds. 
Ah ! here the birds within arc dipt a wing, 
And cannot fly away. 

Enter Ohio with a tankard in his hand, crossing 

the stage. 

Holla, my friend ! I pray tlieo not so fast; 
Inform me, if thou const, where I may find 
The keejier of the prison. 

Ohio. Know you what prince you speak 
to ? saucy knav* ! 

I'll have thee scorch’d and flead, and piece¬ 
meal torn, 

If tliou dost call me friend. 

Hard. Good words at least *, 1 meant thee 
no offence. 

1 see thou hast a tankard in thy hand, 

And will not question thy high dignity. 

Softly ; here’s money for thee. 

((Jiving him money.) 

Ohio. Silver pieces! 

He ! he ! he ! he ! hast thou got more of them ? 
Har. Nay, thou art greedy; answer first my 
question; 

Tell me at which of all these gloomy doors 
1 needs must knock to find out the chief jailor. 
Thou look'st like some fetch-carry to the 
prisoners; 

Dost understand me ? 

Qhio. Ay, there’s tlic place, go knock at 
yonder door. 

Har. ( after knocking.) This door is close 
nail'd up, and cannot open. 

Ohio (grinning maliciously, and porting to 
another door.) No, thou art wrong; 
it is the door hard by, 

With those black portals. 

(Hardibrand knocks at the other door.) 
Knock a little louder. 

Har. (after knocking some time.) A plague 
upon’t! there is no one within. 

Ohio (stdl grinning maliciously.) No, thou 
art wrong again, it is not there; 

It is that door upon tnc other aide. 

(Pointing to the opposite wall.) 
Har. What, dost thou jest with me, mali¬ 
cious varlet I • 

I’ll beat thee if thou tcll’st me false again. 
Ohio. Negroes be very stupid, master friend. 

Enter the Keeper of the Prison. 


Keeper (to Ohio.) Thou canker-worm! thou 
black-envenom’d toad! 

Art thou a playing thy malicious tricks ? 

Get from my Bight, thou pitchy viper, go ! 

[Exit Ohio. 

Hardibrand. What black thing is it ? it ap¬ 
pears, methinks, 

Not wortn thine anger. 

Keeper. That man, may’t please you, Sir, 
was bom a prince. 

Hardibrand. I do not catch thy jest. 
Keeper. I do not jest, 1 speak in sober ear¬ 
nest ; 

He is an Afric prince of royal line. 

Hardibrand. What say’st thou ! that poor 
wretch who sneaketh yonder 
Upon those two black shanks 

(Pointing off the stage.) 
Keeper. Yes, even he : 

When but a youth, stol'n from his noble pa¬ 
rents, 

He for a slave was sold, and many hardships 
By sea and land hath pass'd. 

Hardibrand. And now to be the base thing 
that he is! 

Well, well, proceed. 

Keeper. At lost a surly master brought him 
here, 

Who, thinking him unfit for further service, 
As then a featuring wound wore hard upon 
him, 

With but a scanty sum to bury him, 

Lefthim with me. He, ne’erthe few, recover’d; 
And tho’ fall prond and sullen at the first, 
Tam’d by the love of wine, which strongly 
tempts him, 

He by degrees forgot his princely pride, 

And has been long established in these walls 
To carry liquor for the prisoners. 

But such a cursed, spiUsenvenom'd toad !— 
Hardibrand. Out on’t! thou’st told a tale 
that wrings my heart. 

Of royal line ; born to command, and digni¬ 
fied * 

By sufferings and dangers post, which makes 
The meanest man ennobled : yet behold him ; 

(Pointing off the stage.) 
How by tho wall he sidelong straddles on 
With his base tankard! —O, the sneaking 
Yarlet! 

It makes me weep to hear his piteous tale, 
Yet my blood boils to run and cudgel him. 
But let us on our way. 

deeper. You are a noble stranger,os I guess, 
And wish to be conducted thro” the prison. 

It is an ancient building of great strength, 
And many strangers visit it. 

Hardibrand. It is indeed a place of ancient 
* note. 

Have you at present many criminals 
Within these walls ? 

Keeper. Our number is, thank God! res¬ 
pectable, 

Though not what it has been in beltei 4 ila>±\ 
Hardibrand. In better days!—Well, do thou 
lead the way. * 

(As they are about to go off the stage , they are 
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stopped by a voice singing from one of the 
Highest window.) 

SONG. 

Sweetly dawns the early day, 

Rise, my lore, and come away: 

Leave thy grim and grated tower, 

, Bounding walls, and step-dame's lower; 
’Don thy weeds and come with me, 

Light and happy are the free. 

No fair mansion hails me lord, 

Dainties smoke not on my board; 

Yet full careless by my side 
f Shalt thou range the forest wide; 

Tho’ finer far the rich may be, 

Light and happy are the free. 

Har. Aloa, poor sonl! I would that thou 
wert free ! 

What weary thral] is this that sings so sweet¬ 
ly? 

Keeper A restless, daring outlaw ; 

A fellow who hath aw’d the country round, 
And levied contributions like a king, 

To feast his jolly mntes in wood and wild; 
Yea, been the very arbiter of fortune, 

And as his freakish humors bit,-hath lifted 
At one broad sweep the churl's sav’d store to 
leave it 

In the poor lab’rer's cot, whose hard-worn 
palm 

Had never chuck'd a ducat ’gainst its fellow. 
Har. Tis a brave heart! has lie been long 
confined? 

But list! he slugs again. 

SONG. 

Light on the hanging bough we’ll swing, 

Or range tho thicket cool, 

Or sit upon the bank and sing, 

Or hatlio us in the pool. 

Uar. Poor pent up wretch! thy sonl roves 
far from home. 

SONG. 

Well, good-man time, or blunt or keen. 
Move thee alow or take thy leisure, 

Longest dny will bring its e’en, 

Weary lives but run a measure. 

Har. 'Tis even so, brave heart, or blunt 
or keen, 

Thy measure has its stint. 

Enter Bkrtham from one of the doors of the 
% prison. 

I think thou hast the air of an old soldier: 

(7b Bertram as he is hurrying past him.) 
Such, without greeting, never pass me by. 

Jla., Bertram ! is it thee ? 

What, mine old General? 

^^tar. Yes, and mine old soldier. 

How dost thou, man ? Jiow has it far’d with 
thee 

Since thou hast left the service ? 


Ber. I thank your honour; much as others 
find it; 

I have no cause to grumble at my lot. 

Har . TiB well, but what’s the matter with 
thee now ? 

Thine eyes are red with weeping, and thy 
face 

Looks ruefully. 

Ber. I’ve been to visit, here, e noble youth 
Who is condemn'd to die. 

Har. A noble youth! 

Ber. Yea, a soldier too. 

Har. A soldier! 

Ber. Ay, your honour, and the ion 
Of a most gallant soldier. 

Har . But he is innocent? 

Ber. Ho is condemn’d. 

Uar. Shame on it! were he twenty times 
condemn’d, 

He’s innocent as ore these silver’d locks. 

(Istying his hand vehemently on his head.) 
What is liis name ? 

Ber. Rayner. 

Har. Ha! son to my old comrade, Rayner ' 
Out on the fools ! I would as soon believe 
That this right hand of mine had pilfer’d gold. 
As Rayners son hud done a deed of shame. 
Come, lead mo Imck with thee, fori must see 
him. 

Ber. Heav’n bless your honour ! O, if by 
your means 
He might have grace ! 

Har. (kune, let us go to him. 

Ber. Not now, an’ please you: he is now 
engaged 

With one most dear to him. But an hour 
hence 

X will conduct you to his cell. 

Har . So be it. 

Mean time, stay thou with me, and tell me 
more 

Of this unhuppy youth: I have a mind, 

With the good keejier’s leave, to view the 
prison. [Exicunt. 

Enter Mika and At.ick by opposite sides, both 
muffled up in clonks and their faces c<tn- 
coal’d. 

Mira {slopping Alice J Nay, glide not past 
me thus with muffled face: 

'Tis I, a visitor to these grim walls. 

On the same errand with thyself. How goes 
it 

With our enthralled colleague ? doth he prom¬ 
ise 

Silence to ktrep in that which touches us 
Of this transaction, for the which he’s bound 9 
Alice. lie is but half persuaded j go thyself 
And use thy arts—hush, here's a stranger 
near us. 

Enter a Mas who gives a letter mysteriously to 
Mika, and, upon her making a sign to him, re¬ 
tires to the bottom of the stage whilst she 
ieads it. 

What reod’st thou there, I pray thee, that thy 
brows 

Knit thus ungraciously at ev’ry line: 
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Mira. Know at thou that I must doff mj 
silken robes, 

Despoil my kail of its fair omamenta, 

And clothe me in a gown of palmer’s grey, 
With clouted shoon and pilgrim's staff in hand 
To bear ine o’er rude glens and dreary wastes 
To share a stony couch and empty board, 

All for the proving of my right true love 
For one in great distress. Hal ha! ha! ha! 
So doth this letter modestly request: 

I pray thee read it. 

Alice (reading the letter.) “ A deadly wound 
rankles in iny side, and [ have no skilful hand 
to dress it, and no kind friend to comfort iue. 
Ism laid upon the cold earth, nnd feel many 
wants I never knew before. If thou bust any 
love for me. and us thou hast often wish’d to 
prove that love, come to me quickly: but con¬ 
ceal thyself in the coarse weeds ol a Pilgrim : 
my life is a forfeit to the law if any one should 
discover where I am. A friend in disguise 
will give into thy hunds this letter, nnd con¬ 
duct thee to thy miserable Zaterloo." (return¬ 
ing the leUer.) And what say'st thou to 
this? 

Mira. I have in truth, upon my hands al¬ 
ready 

Troubles enough ; thin is, thou know’st, no 
time 

To take upon me ruin’d men’s distresses. 
Alice. Hut ’li* thyself hast brought this ru¬ 
in on him : 

'Twos thy extravagance. 

Mira. Thou art a fool! 

His life's a forfeit to the law : 'tis time, 

Good time, in faith, l should have done with 
him. 

Why dost thou bend these frowning lookH on 
me? 

How many in my place would for the recom¬ 
pense 

Betray him to the officers of justice ? 

But, l, thou know si right well, detest all 
baseness, 

Therefore I will not. 

Alice. Hash, hush ! thou speak'st too loud: 
Some one approaches. 

Enter Countess Zatkki.oo. 

Countess Z. (to Mira.) I pray you, Madam, 
pardon this intrusion; 

Tracing your steps, 1 have mode bold to fol¬ 
low you. 

I am the mother of an only son, 

Who for these many days 1 have not seen: 

I know right well naught is conceal’d from 
you, 

Of what concerns him ; let me know, I pray 
you, 

Where I may find my child. 

Mira. Madam, you speak to one who in his 
secrets 

Has small concern. 

Countess Z. Nav, now, I pray you, do not 
keep it from me : 

I come not with a parent’s stern rebuko : 

Do tell me where he is, for love of grace : 


Or, if you will not, aay if he is sick, 

Or if he is distress'd with any want. 

Do, for love's sake! 1 have no child but him. 

Mira, (giving her the letter.) There, Mad¬ 
am ; this is all 1 know of him. 

’Twos yonder stranger gave it to my hand; 

(Pointing to the man.) 

We need not interrupt you with our pres¬ 
ence; 

And so good day. [Exeunt Mira and Alice. 

Countess Z. (after reading the letter .) Alas, 
my son ! and art thou low and wounded? 

Stretch'd on the cold ground of thy hiding 
place 

In want nnd fear ? Oh art thou come to this! 

Thou who didst smile in thy fair op'ning 
morn, 

As cherubs smile who point the way to heav¬ 
en. 


And would'st thou have a stronger come to 

thee? 

Alas ! alas ! where can thy aching head 
So softly rest as on a parent’s lap ? 

Yes, I will wrap me in the pilgrim’s weeds, 
Nor storm nor rugged wild shall bar my way. 
And tho’ declining years impair my strength, 
These arms shall yet suppoit thy feeble 
frame, 

When fairer friends desert thee. 


(To Uie Messenger, beckoning him to come for 
ward.) 

Good friend, this is no place to question thee ! 
Come with me to my home. [Exeunt. 


ACT. IV. 

Scene I. —the inside of the prison : 
RAYNEK AND ELIZABETH ARE DI8C0V- 
RED SITTING SORROWFULLY BY ONE 
ANOTHER IN EARNEST DISCOURSE. 

Kay. Thou sayest well, my sweet Elisa¬ 
beth ; 

In this I have against thy love offended. 

Hut in the brightness of fair days, in all 
The careless gaiety of unruffled youth, 
Smiling like others of thy sex, 1 loved thee ; 
Nor knew that thou wert also form’d to 
strive 

With the braced firmness of unyielding virtue 
In the dork storms of life—alike to flourish 
Ir sunshine or in shade.—Alas! alas ! 

It was the thoughts of seeing thee—but cease! 
The die is cast; I’ll speak of it no more : 
The gleam which shews to me thy wond’- 
rous excellence 

Glares also on the dark and lowering path 
That must our way divide. 

Eliz. O no! as are our hearts, one is our 
way, 

And cannot be divided. Strong affection 
Contends with all things, and o’ercometb all 
things. • * v *- 

I will unto thee cling with strength ao terrible, 
That human hands the hold will ne’er un¬ 
lock. 
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Ray. Alas, my love! these are thy words 
of woe, 

And have no meaning but to speak thy woe: 
Dark fate hangs o’er us, and we needs must 
part. 

The strong affection that o'ercomcth all 
things, 

Shall fight for us indeed, and shall o'ercome : 
But in a better world the vantage lies 
Which it shall gain for us; here, from this 
earth 

We must take different roods and climb to it, 
As in some pitiless storm two 'nighted trav¬ 
ellers 

Lose on a wild’ring heath their 'tangled way, 
And meet again. 

Eliz. Ay, but thy way, thy way, my 
gentle Rayner— 

It is a terrible one. 

Oh flesh and blood shrinks from the horrid 
pass ! 

Death conics to thee, not as he visiteth 
The sick man's bed, pillow'd with weeping 
friends: 

O no! nor yet os on tlie battle’s field 
He meets the blood-warm’d soldier in his 
mail, 

Greeting him proudly.—Thou must bend thy 
neck, 

This neck round which mine arms now cir¬ 
cled close 

Do feci the loving warmth of youthful life : 
Thou must beneath the stroke—O horrid ! 
horrid ! 

Ray. (supparting her frtnn sinking to the 
ground.) My dear Elizabeth, my 
most belov’d ! 

Thou art affrighted with a horrid picture 
By thine own fancy trac’d ; look not upon it: 
All is not dreadful in the actual proof 
Which on th' approach frowns darkly. Rouse 
thy spirit; 

And be not unto ine at this dork push 
My heaviest luf f thou who should’st be my 
stay. (She groans heavily.) 

What means that heavy groan? I'll speak 
its meaning, 

And say, Uiut thou to nature's weakness hast 
The tribute paid, and now wilt rouse thyself 
To meet with noble firmness what perforce 
Must be ; and to a lorn and luckless man, 
Who holdB in this wide world but tliouaJone, 
Prove a firm, gen'rous, and heart-buoyant 
mate, 

In the dark hour. Do I not speak it rightly? 

Eliz. Thou dost, thou dost! if nature’s 
weakness in mo 
Would yield the heart’s will. 

(Falling on his neck in a burst of sorrow.) 
Enter Father Makdomg. 

Mar. My children, yc have been in wo* 
. ful conference 

Too long: chide not my zeal that hither 
brings ine 

To break upon it Op you both be shed 
Heay’n’s pitying mercy! 


Ray. Amen, good Father! thou dost call 
us children 

With a most piteous and kindly voice: 

Here is a daughter who in this bad world 
Will yet remain to want a father’s care; 
Thus let me form a tie which shall be sa¬ 
cred ; 

(Putting Elizabeth's hand into Mardonio's.) 
She has no parent. 

Enter Keeper of the Prison. 

What brings thee here ? wc would be left in 
peace. 

Keeper (to Rayner.) I am by a right noble 
stranger urged, 

Who says he has in many a rough campaign 
Serv’d with your valiant father m the wars, 
To let him have admittance to your presence. 
Bertram conducts him hither. 

Ray. Serv'd with mine honour'd father! 
and thus circninstanc'd, 

Now comes to sec his son! Well, be it so: 
This is no time for pride to winch and rear, 
And turn its back upon the patt’ring hail, 
Bearing the thunder’s shock. Let it e’en 
bo • 

Admit him instantly. (Calling him back.) 

-Nay, ere thou guest, 

What is he call’d ? 

Keeper. The Gen’rul Ilurdibrand. 

Ray. An honour’d name. [Exit Keeper. 
Retire, my love : (to Elizabeth.) 

1 cannot bear to have thy woes exposed 
Before a stranger’s gaze. 

(She retires with Mardonia to an obscure part 
of the Prison at the bottom of the Stage.) 

Enter If .\rihbranii and Bertram. 

liar, (to Bertram: stopping short as he 
enters , and gazing upon Rnvner. «rho is 
turned avay from them and looking after 
Elizabeth.) 

It is the son of Rayner: in his form 
And face, tho’ thus half turn’d from us. I see 
dig father. Still a soldier and a gentleman 
In ev’ry plight ho seem’d. A clown or 
child • 

llad sworn him such clad in u woollen rug. 

(JJdvancing to Rayner.) 
Young soldier, I did know your gallant fath¬ 
er; 

Regard roe not as an intniding stranger. 

Ray. 1 thank you, courteous sir : in other 
day 8 

Such greeting to my heart had been most 
welcome. 

A gallant father and condemned son 
May in the letter’d registers of kindred 
Alliance have; but in the mind's pure re¬ 
cord, 

They no relation bear: let your brave friend 
Still be to you as one who had no son. 

Har. No, boy; that sentiment bespeaks 
thy blood. 

Heed not those fetter’d bunds: look in my 
face, 

Look in my face with the full confidence 
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Of a bravo man; for such I’ll awe&r thou 
art. 

Think'at thou that I am come to visit thee 
In whining pity aa a guilty man ? 

No, by the rood ! if 1 had thought thee such, 
Being the son of him whoae form thou wear- 
cat, 

I should have cura’d thee. Thou by mis’ry 
press'd, 

Hast atrongly templed been: 1 know thy 
story • 

Bertram has told it me : and spite of courts. 
And black-rob’d judges, laws, and learn'd 
decisions, 

I do believe it aa 1 do iny creed. 

Shame on them ! is all favour und respect 
For brave and noble blood forgotten quite t 

Ray. Ah, do not fear ! they will remember 
that, 

And nail some sable trappings to my coffin. 

Har. L would that to their grave and pom¬ 
pous chairs 

Their asses’ ears were nail'd ! Think they 
that men, 

Brave men, for thou thyself—Wliat corps 1 
pray thee 

Didst thou belong to in thy Prince's service? 

Ray. The first division of his fourth brig¬ 
ade 

Was that in which I serv’d. 

Hut. Thou host companion been to no 
mean men. 

Those sii brave officers of that division, 
Upon the fam'd redoubt, in his last siege, 
Who did iu front o’ th’ en'iny’s fiercest fire 
Their darin j I >dgcin~*nt make, must needs of 
course 

Be known to thee. 

Ray. I knew them well; five of them were 
my friends. 

Hut. And not the sixth ? 

Ray. lie was, ulas ! my greatest enemy; 
To him I owe those bonds. 

Har. A curse light on his head, bravo tho' 
he be ! 

Ray. O curse him not, for woes enough al¬ 
ready 

Rest on his wretched head. 

(Bowing foio and putting his hand on his head.) 

Har. Ha ! thou thyself,—thou v&Tt thyself 
the sixth ! 

Thank heav'n for tins! Then let them if 
they will 

Upon a thousand scaffolds take thy life, 

And spike thy head a thousand feet aloft; 
Still will I say thy father had a sou. 

(Rushing into his arms.) 
Come to my soldier's heart, thou noble bird 
Of a brave nest!—Must thou indeed be pluck'd 
And cast to kites ? By heav'n thou shalt not 
die ! 

Shall such a man as thou art from his post 
Be sham’d and push'd for one rash desp’rate 
act ? 

It shall not be, my child ! it shall not be ! 

Ray. (smiling.) In faith, good Gen'ral, 
could your zeal prevent it, 


I am not vet so tir’d of this bad world, 

But I could well submit me to the change. . 

Har. I’ll with all speed unto the Governor, 
Nor be discourag’d, tno’ he loudly prate 
That grace and pardon will but leave at lib¬ 
erty 

The perpetrators of such lawless deeds 
To do the like again, with such poor cant 
(Elizabeth, who has been behind hacks, listen* 
ing eagerly to their conversation , and steal¬ 
ing nearer to them by degrees in her ea¬ 
gerness to hear it, note rushes forward, and 
throws herself at Ilardibrand's feet.) 

Eliz. We ask not liberty; wc ask but life. 
O grant us this, and keep us where they will, 
Or as they will. We shall do no disduiet. 

O let them grant us life, and we will bless 
them! 

Ray. And would’st thou have me live, 
Elizabeth, 

Forlorn and sud, in loathly dungeon pent, 
Kept from the very use of mine own limbs, 

A poor, lost, caged thing ? 

Elis. Would not J live with thee ? would 
not I cheer thee ? 

Would'st thou be lonely then ? would’st tlioU 
be sad ? 

I’d clear away the dark unwholesome air, 
And make a little parlour of thy cell. 

With cheerful labour eke our little means, 
And go abroad at times to fetch thee in 
The news and passing stories of the day. 

I’d read thee books: I’d sit and sing to thee : 
And every thing would to our willing minds 
Home observation bring to cheer our hours. 
Yea, ev’n the varied voices of the wind 
O’ winter nights would Ik; a play to us. 

Nay, turn not from me thus, my gentle Ray¬ 
nor ! 

How many suffer the extremes of pain, 

Ay, lop their limbs away, in lowest plight 
Few years to spend upon a weary couch, 
With scarce a friend their sickly draughts to 
mingle ! 

And dost thou grudge to spend thy life with 
me ? 

Ray. I could live with thee in a pitchy 
mine; 

In the cleft crevice of a savage den, 

Where coils the snake, and hats and owlets 
roost, 

And cheerful light of day no entrance finds. 
But would’st thou have me live degraded 
also ; 

Humbled and low? No, liberty or naught 
Must be our boon. 

Har. And thou shalt have it too, my noble 
youth: 9 

Thou hast upon thy side a better advocate 
Than these grey hairs of mine. 

(To Elizabeth.) 
Bless that fair face ! it was not mode for 
nothing. 

We'll have oar boon ; such as befits ifc. W“ 
No, hang them if we stoop to halving it! 

(Taking her eagerly by the hand.) 
Come with me quickly; let us lose no time : 
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Angel from heaven thou art, and with heav’ns That over-head is a 
power Waits here without 1 

Thou'lt plead and wilt prevail. And will not shew h 

Ray. In truth thou wilt expose thyself, my you 

love, But for a moment o 

And draw some new misfortune on thy head. To stand, without c 
(Endeavouring to draw her away from Hot- You might pass for I 
dibrand.) ness. 

Eliz. (to Hardibrand.) Or the good Father 

What new misfortune ? can they kill thee To doffnis cowl one 
twice ? He hath a good thi< 

We're tardy : O move quickly ! lose no time. That would be bctti 
Har. Yes, come, and Bertram here will Ray. (laughing.) 
guide our way: yc to it, Fi 

His heart is in the cause. (Laughing again rru 

Bert. Yea, heart and soul, ray Gen’ral. Mar. (turning ou 
Would my zeal and return 

Could now make some amends for what those What means this * 
hands mirth ? 

Against him have unwittingly committed. This lightness of t 
O that the fellest pains had shrunk their suited 

nerves To thy unhappy sta 

Ere I had seiz’d upon him ! Approaching death 

Ray. Cease, good Bertram ! good, 

Cease to upbraid thyself. Thou didst thy Yet bus it whcrewil 
duty And there are sense 

Like a brave man, and thou art in ray mind Is call’d on to look 
Not he who seiz’d but he whose gen’rous pity In awful seriousnes 
Did, in roy fallen state, first shew me kracl- Ray. Thou dost ; 

ness. (Bertram kisses hie hand.) dost mo wi 

XJo, go! they wait for thee. 1 laugh’d, biu. faith 

Bert. They shall not wait. Would that wc And he who most i 
were return'd, felt 

Bearing good tidings! Will tell thee Inugh 

Har. O fear it not, my heart says that we Ere sin brought wre 
shall. The soberness of ur 

[Exeunt Elizabeth, Hardibrand and Bertram, Held even empire o 
Manent Rayner and Mardonio.] Like steady sunshii 

Mar. Hope oft, my son, unbraces the girt But when she conic 
mind, storm, 

And to Hie conflict turns it loosely forth, Lowering and dar 
Weak and divided. I’m disturb’d for thee. perturb’d; 

Ray. 1 thank thee, Father, but the crime of Whilst thro’ the rer 

blood * gleam 

Your governor hath ne’er yet pardon’d; there- More bright and 
fore around it. 

Be not disturb'd for me; my hopes arc small. E’en midst the sav 
Mar. So much the better. Now to pious sions, 

thoughts Distorted and fantai 

We will direct—Who comes to interrupt us? Hasty and keen, lik 

Kntor Tuukkky. And ^ 

Ray. It is the turnkey; a poor man who, That swells° with an 

- ... . The hollow care-li 

His state in life favours not the kind growth pardon ! 

Of soft affcctious, has shewn kindness to me. j am no t flght of so 
He wears upon his face the awkwardness Heath is to me on a 
And hesitating look of one who comes j f ear to ^ n j 

To Mk .om e *yoar; KDd him not awa y, By .uftbring of the 
(To Turnkey) -What do.t thou want, good Yo keep upon me .1 
friend > out with it, man! I could .uch thing, i 

. We arc not very stern. marvel 

Turn. Pleaae you, it has to me long been a And cross thyaelf to 

pnv lege Tor oh! it one. agai 

■V&Acw the curiou. pedantry and boor., To ^ lurn $ out 7 rai 
Who from the country flock o holy day., Ero _ et ono ren , ^ 
Thro his strait prison bars, the famous robber, 


That over-head is cell’d; and now a com pony 
Waits here without to sec him, hut he’s sullen, 
And will not shew himself. If it might please 
you 

But for a moment opposite your grate 
To stand, without great wrong to any one, 
You might pass for him, and do me great kind¬ 
ness. 

Or the good Father there, if he be willing 
To doffnis cowl and turn him to the light, 

He hath a good thick beard, and a stern eye, 
That would be better still. 

Ray. (laughing.) Hal ha! ha! what say 
yc to it, Father ? 

(Laughing again more violently than at fret.) 

Mar. (turning out the Turnkey in a passion, 
and returning sternly to Rayner.) 
Wliat means this wifd and most unnatural 
mirth ? 

This lightness of the soul, strange and nn- 
suited 

To thy unhappy state ? it shocks me much. 
Approaching death brings naught to scare the 
goc>d, 

Yet hus it wherewithal to awe the boldest. 
And there are seasons when the lightest soul 
Is call’d on to look inward on itselt 
In awful seriousness. 

Ray. Thou dost me wrong; iudeod thou 
dost me wrong. 

1 laugh’d, biu. faith ! 1 am not light of soul: 
And he who most misfortune’s scourge hath 
felt 

Will tell thee laughter is the child of mis'ry. 
Ere sin brought wretchedness into the world, 
The soberness of undisturbed bliss 
Held even empire o’er the minds of men, 

Like steady sunshine of a cloudless sky. 

But when she came, then camo the roaring 
storm, 

Lowering and dark; wild, changeful, and 
perturb'd; 

Whilst thro’ the rent clouds oft times shot the 
gleam 

More bright and powerful for the gloom 
around it. 

E’en midst the savage strife of warring •pas¬ 
sions, 

Distorted and fantastic, laughter came. 

Hasty and keen, like wild-hre in the night; 
And wretches learnt to catch the fitful 
thought 

That swells with antic and uneasy mirth 
The hollow care-lined check. 1 pray thee 
pardon ! 

I am not light of soul. 

Death is to me an awful tiling; nay, Father, 
I fear to die. And wen* it in my power, 

By suffering of the keenest racking pains, 

To keep upon me still these weeds or nature, 
I could such things endure, that thou would’st 
marvel, 

And cross thyself to see such coward-bravery. 
For oh ! it goes against the mind of man 
To be turn'd out from its warm wonted home, 
Ere yet one rent admits the winter's chill. 
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Mar. Come to my breast, my ton! thou liast 
subdued me. (Embracing Aim.) 

And now wc will lift up our thoughts to 
him 

Who hath in mercy saved thy hands from 
blood. 

Ray. Yes, in great mercy, for the which 
I’d bow 

In truer thankfulness, my good Mardonio, 

Ev'n with these fears of nature on ray mind, 

Than for tho blessing of my spared liic, 

Were it now proffer”d me. 

(They retire into the obscurity of the dungeon , 
at the bottom of the stage, and the Scene closes 
on them.) 

Scene II. —a small apartment in a 

SOLITARY COTTAGE IN THE COUNTRY: 

Enter Court Zatxki.oo, supported by on at¬ 
tendant and followed by the Courtxss in the 
disguise of a Pilgrim ; both of them wearing 
masks. She places a pillow for his head on a 
couch or sick chair, and he is placed upon it, 
apparently with pain. 

Countess Z.(to Attendant.) There, set him 
gently down; this will support him. 

(To Count Zaterloo.) How art thou now ? 1 
fear thou’rt very faint 

After so long ajoumey. 

(To Attendant.) We nave no farther need of 
thine assistance: 

Thou wilt retire, but be upon the watch. 

[Exit Attendant 
Count Z. (unmasking.) Now, charming 
Mira, lay disguise aside; 

Speak thine own natural voice, and be thy¬ 
self : 

There is no eye to look upon us now ; 

No more excuse for this mysteriousuess. 

Let mo now look upon thy face and bless it! 

Thou hast done well by me: thou’rt wond’rous 
gentle. 

I knew thee fair and charming, but I knew 
not 

Thou wort of such a soft and kindly nature. 

(The Countess unmasks and looks at him sor¬ 
rowfully.) 

Ha! mother ! is it you ? 

Countess Z. Who should it Be? where 
should’st thou look for kindness? 

When we are sick where can we turn for 
succour; 

When we are wretched where can we com¬ 
plain ; 

And when the world looks cold and surly on 
us, 

Where can we go to meet a warmer eye 

With such sure confidence as to a mother ? 

The world may scowl, acquaintance may for¬ 
sake, 

Friends may neglect, and lovers know a 
change; 

But when a mother doth forsake her child. 

Men lift their hands and cry, '* a prodigy !” 
Count Z. (taking hold of both her hands and 
kissing them .) 


O mother ! I have been a thankless child! 
I've given thee hoary hairs before thy time; 
And added weight to thy declining years, 
Who should have been their stay. 

Countess Z. Be calm, my son, for I do not 
upbraid thee. 

Count Z. Wretch that I am! 1 was an only 
son, 

And therefore bound by no divided tie 
To be to thee thy hold and thy support. 

I was a widow's son, and therefore bound 
By every generous and manly tie 
To be in filial duty most devoted. 

O I have vilely done ! I feel it now; 

But if I live to be a man again. 

I’ll prove a better son to thco, dear mother. 

Countess Z. I know thou wilt, my dearest 
Zaterloo; 

And do not thus upbraid thyself too sharply; 
I've been a foolish mother to thy youth, 

But thou wilt pardon me. 

Count X. Of this no more—How came you 
by my letter? 

If you did intercept it on its way, 

Mira is faithful still. 

Countess Z. it was from Mira’s hand that 1 
received it. 

She loos’d it at me with a jeering smile 
When I with anxious tears inquired for thee. 

Count Z. (rising half from his scat in great 
passion.) O faithless, faithless wo¬ 
man ! she it was, 

Who made of me the cursed thing I am ! 
I’ve been a fool indeed and well requited. 
Bose, avaricious and ungrateful oh ! 
(Putting his hand on his side as \f seized with 

sudden p*un.) 

Countess Z. Such agitation suits not with 
thy state : 

What ails tnee now ? 

Count Z. The pain, the pain! it has re¬ 
turn’d again 

With increased violence. 

Countess Z. God send thcv. ?aso! why dost 
thou look so wildly, 

And grasp my hand so hard ? What is’t dis¬ 
turbs thee ? 

Count Z. My time on earth is short. 

Countess Z. Nay, say not so: thou may’st 
recover still 

O why this seeming agony of mind ? 

'Tia not tho pain that racks thee. 

Count Z. There’s blood upon my head; I 
am accursed. 

Countess Z. Good heaven forfend ! thou 
wand’rest in thy speech. 

Thy life I know is forfeit to the law 
By some unlawful act, but oh no blood ! 

. Count Z. O for a short respite ! but 'twill 
not be: 

I feel my time is near. 

Countess Z. Thou wand’rest much: there’s 
something on thy mind, 

Dark’ning thy fancy. 

Count Z. 'Twos I that did it—I that murder¬ 
ed him: 

He who must suffer for it did it not. 
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. Counters Z. What words are these ? my 
. . blood runs cold to hear them. 

Count Z. (alarm'd.) Be still, be still! there’s 
some one at the door: 

All round me is exposed and insecure. 
Countess Zaterloo goes to the door and re¬ 
ceives something from a Servant, shutting 
the door immediately.) 

Countess Z. It is a servant come to fetch 
me something. 

Count. Z. Has he not hoard it? he has 
heard it all ! # 

(In violent alarm and agitation.) 
Countess Z. Be still,be still! it is impossible. 
Thou’st wnk'd the pain again j 1 sec thee 
tremble. 

Count Z. (writhing as if in great pain.) 
Ay, this will mnstcr me: ’twill have me 
now: 

What can be done? O for a short rrprieve ! 
Countess Z. Alas, my child ! what wonld'st 
thou have me do ? 

Count Z. I would have time turn’d back¬ 
ward in his course, 

And what is past ne’er to have been : myself 
A thing that no existence ever had. 

Const thou do this for me ? 

Countess Z. Alas! I cannot. 

Count Z. Then cursed be thy early moth¬ 
er’s cores ! 

Would thou hod'st lifted up my infant form 
And dash’d it on the stones! I hod not liv'd, 

I had not lived to curse thee for thy pains. 
Countess Z. And dost thou curse me then ? 
Count Z. (soften'd.) O no ! I do not! 

1 did not curse thee, mother: was it so ? 
Countess Z. No, no, thou didst not; yet I 
have deserv’d— 

I was a mother selfish in my fondness; 

And with indulgence, senseless and extreme, 
Blasted the goodly promise of thy youth. 
Count Z. (rising half up alarm'd from fus 
couch.) Hdj^s ! there’s a noise again! 
hast thou more servants 
Coming with errands to thee ?—Wc’ro dis¬ 
cover’d ! 

Countess Z. Be not so soon alarm’d : it is 
impossible. 

Count Z. Is there an inner chamber ? lead 
me there *, ( Pointing to a door.) 

I cannot rest in this, (stopping short eagerly 
as she is leading him out with great difficulty.) 

-Thine absence haply 

From thine own house, suspicion may create: 
Return to it again, and tliro’ the day 
Live there as thou art wont; by fall of eve 
Thoul’t come to me ngain.—I’m very weak; 
1 must lean hard upon thee. 

[Exit, looking suspiciously behind him as’ if 
he heard a noise, and supported with great 
difficulty by his mother. 

SfJ III. -THE COUNTERS ZATERLOO’s 

BOUSE. 

Enter Countess and a Female Attendant. 


Attendant. Ah! whereforo, madam, are you 
thus disturb’d 

Pacing from room to room with restless 
change, 

And turning still a keen and anxious ear 
To every noise ? What can 1 do for you ? 
Countess Z. Cease, cease ! thou e.nnst do 
nothing, my good girl: 

I have a cause, but do not seek to know it. 

Enter a Servant. 

See. There is a stranger- 

Countess Z. (starting with alarm.) Ha! what 
dost thou say ( 

A stranger! what appearance does he wear ? 
Is there but one ? Looks he suspiciously? 

Ser. Be not alarmed, madam; 'tis a woman. 
Countess Z. (feigning composure.) Thou 
art a fool to think l am alarm’d : 

Or man or woman, whosoe’er it be, 

1 am unwell, and must not be disturb'd. 

Ser. It is a lady of distinguish'd mein, 

Tho’ much in grief, and she so earnestly 
Pleads for admittance that I am compoll’d— 
Pardon me, nmduin; but to look upon her 
Would move your heart to pity. 

Countess Z. lather enter. [Exit Servant. 
Who may this be? why do 1 tremble thus? 

In grief!—Uie wretched surely will not come 
In guileful seeming to betray the wretched. 
(To Attendant.) Know’st thou who this may 
be ? 

Attendant. Indeed 1 do not. 

Countess Z. Retire then to a distance : here 
she comes: 

But do not leave the chamber. 

[Attendant retires to the bottom of the stage , 
anti enter Elisabeth with her hair and dress 
disordered , like one distracted with grief .) 
KHz. Madnm, 1 come a stranger to your 
presence, 

By misery embolden’d, and urg’d on 
By desperation. In your pity only 
Lives all the hope of my most wretched 
state; 

O kill it not! push me not to the brink 
Of misery so deep and terrible ! • 

Have pity ! O have pity on my woe ! 

Thou art u woman, and a woman’s heart 
Will not be shut against a wretched woman. 
Countess Z. Wlmt would’st thou ask ? thou 
dost with too much grief 
Conceal the point and object of thy suit. 
Eliz. There is in prison bound, condemn'd 
to die, 

And fora crime by others hands committed, 
A noble youth, and my liclrothcd love: 

Your son—O shrink not bock, nor look so 
btrmly! 

Your son, as secret rumour hath inform’d me, 
Mortally wounded and with little ho|»e 
Of life, can ample testimony give, 

Being himself of those who did the deed, 
That Rayner did it not:—O let him then, 

In whato’er secret place he lies conceal’d, 

In pity let him true confession make; 

And we will bless him—Heav’n will pardon 
him! 
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Countess Z. Deapair hath mode tlice mad! 
art thou aware 

What thou dost ask of me ? Go to our gov¬ 
ernors ; 

They may have pity on thee; but from mo 
It were an act against the sense of nature. 
Elis. Nay, say not so! I have for mercy 
sued 

At the proud feet of power, and been reject¬ 
ed : 

What injury can reach a dying man ? 

Can his lew hours of breathing poise the 

Beales 

’Gainst the whole term of a man’s reckon’d 
life 

In youth's beat strength ? 

Countess Z. Go, thou hast been deceiv’d 
with a false talc : 

And, were it true, hope ends not but with 
life; 

Heaven only knows who is a dying man. 
Elis. For blessed charity close not your 
pity 

Against all other feelings bnt your own ! 
{Clasping the Countess’ knees and kissing 
her hand.) 

Sweet lady ! gentle lady ! dearest lady ! 

O be not ruthless to a soul bow’d down 
In extreme wretchedness! 

Countess Z. Cease, cease ! unlock thy hold : 
embrace me not! 

Has he for whom thou pleod'st from out o’ 
thyself 

Received his being? press’d with infant lips 
Thy yearning bosom ? smiled upon thy knees, 
And blous'd thine ear with his first voice of 
words ? 

Away, away ! despair has made thee mad, 
That thus thou hang'st upon me. 

Elis. O he for whom 1 plead is to niv soul 
Its soul: is to i:iy fancy its bound world, 

In which it lives und moves ; all else beyond 
Darkness, annihilation. O have pity ! 

For well thou say'st, despair has made me 
mad. 

Countess Z. Lot go, let go ! thou with a 
tigress stnv'st, 

Defending tut hay’d whelp: 1 have no pity. 
Heav'n will have pity on thee ! lcj me go; 
Unlock thy desp’rate hold. 

{Lrcaf.8 from her and runs out, and Elisabeth, 
quite orerrume , sinks upon the ground , the. 
Attendant rushing forward from the bottom 
of the singe to support her.) 

Enter Pa thick Mardoxio. 

Mar. {raising her.) My daughter, heav'n 
will send in its good time 
The aid Hint is appointed for thy state. 
Contend no more, but to its righteous will 
Submit thvself. fx»t me conduct thee hence. 
[Exeunt Mardonio and Attendant supporting 
her. Re-enter the Countess, lookingfearf id¬ 
ly round her as she. enters. 

Countess Z. She is gone now: thank God 
that she la gone ! 

There is a horrid conflict in my mind. 


What shall I do ? I strongly am beset. 

I will go quickly to some noly man, 

And ghostly counsel ask. 

[Exit, crossing the stage with a quick irreso¬ 
lute step, sometimes stopping to consider , und 
then hurrying on again. 


ACT V. 

Scene I. —a spacious outer room in 

THE PRISON. 

Enter an Under-Jailor and a Clown. 

Clown. I pray thee now, my good friend, 
hero is a piece of money for thee—very good 
money too; thou may’st look o’ both sides of 
it an’ thou wilt: it has been wrapped up in 
the foot of my old holiday stockings since last 
Michaelmas twelvemonth, and neither sun 
nor wind has blown upon it. Take it, man, 
thou art heartily welcome to it if thou const 
put mo into a good place near the scaffold; 
or a place where l may see him upon the scaf¬ 
fold ; for I am five and thirty years old next 
Shrove-Tuesday when the time comes round, 
and I have never yet seen in all my bom days 
so much as a thief set i’ the stocks. 

Jail. Poor man! thou hast lived in most 
deplorable ignorance indeed. Dut stand aside 
a little, here is the famous executioner of 
Olmutz a-coming, who lias been sent for ex¬ 
pressly to do the job; for our own is but a 
titulary hangman; he lias all the honours of 
the office, but little experience in the duties 
of it. 

C/ovm. O dickens, I’ll creep into a comer 
then, and have a good look of him. A man 
that has cut off* men’s heads, save us all! he 
must have a strange bloody look about him for 
certain. 

Enter two Executioners speaking as they 

onter. 

First Ex. What! no execution in this town 
for these ten years past? Lord pity you all 
for a set of poor devils indeed ! Why I have 
known a smaller town than this keep yc up 
a first executioner for the capital business, 
with a second man under him for your petty 
cart-tail and pillory work ; ay, and keep them 
handsomely employed too. No execution in 
Such a town as this for these ten years past! 
one might as well live amongst tne savages. 

Second Ex. It is a pitiful thing to lie sure, 
but don’t despise us altogether, Mr. Master: 
wo shall improve by and by, please God; and 
here is a fair beginning for it tr.o, if the Lord 
prosper us. 

First Ex. Ay, thou wilt, perhaps, have the 
honour of lianging a thief or two before thou 
art the age of Methuselah; but 1 warrant ye, 
the beheading of this young nobleman hero 
by the famous executioner of Olmutz .slitt*'-*. 
remembered amongst you for generations to 
come. It will be the grand date from which 
every thing will be reckoned; ay, your very 
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.grind children will bout that their father* 

. were present at the tight. 

• Second Ex. I make no doubt on’t, my mau¬ 
ler, but you are a very capital man in your 
way: Lord forbid that i should envy the 
greatnc** of any one; but I would have you 
to know that there have been others in the 
world as good as yourself ere now : my own 
father cut off Baron Koslam’s head upon this 
very scaffold that we now hear them ham¬ 
mering at. 

First Ex. Some wandering hocus-pocus 
Baron, I suppose, that sold nostrums for the 
tooth-ach. I always put such fellows into 
the hands of my underling to operate upon; 

I never count tlio dealing with thorn as your 
prime work, tho’ for certain we must call it 
your head-work; ha! ha! ha! (holding out 
his axe in a vain-glorious manner.) Seest 
thou this axe of mine ? The best blood of the 
country has been upon its edge : to have had 
one|s father or brother under its stroke, let me 
tell thee, is equal to a patent of nobility. 

Second Ex. Well, be it so: I envy no man, 
God be praised! tho’ thou art sot over my 
head upon this occasion. 1 have whipp’d, 
branded, and pilloried in great meekness and 
humility for tnese seven years past; but the 
humble shall be exalted at last, and I shall 
have better work to do, by and by, God will¬ 
ing. I^et us have no more contention about it. 
—Who’s there ? (observing Jailor and Clown. 
Ay, Jailor, do thou go and kick up the black 
prince, he is snoring in some corner near us, 
and send him for some brandy. 

(Jailor coming forward , with the Clowu creep¬ 
ing after him half afraid.) 

Jail. The black prince is no where to be 
found; he has not been seen since the cells 
were locked. 

Second Ex. Go fetch us some liquor thy¬ 
self then. , 

First Ex. But jpho is this sneaking behind 
thee, and afraid to show his face ? 

Jail. Only a poor countryman, a friend of 
mine, who wanted to look at you as you past. 

First Ex. Yea, yea, every body has a curi¬ 
osity to look at extraordinary persons, (to 
Clown.) Come forward, man, and don’t be 
afraid. Did st thou ever before see any thing 
better than a poor parish priest, or a scrubby 
lord of the village ? didst thou, eh? 

Clown, (abashed.) I don’t know, please 
you: my brother did once stand within a 
team’s length of the Prince of Carara, when 
be passed through our village on his way to 
Franconia. 

First Ex. Sodhen thou art not the first of 
thy family that has seen a great man. But 
don’t be afVaid, my good fellow, I a’nt proud 
nor haughty as many of them be: thou shalt 
fven shake hands with me an* thou wilt. 
(Holding out his hand to Clown, who shrinks 
Aim, and puts his hands behind his 

hack.) r . 

Clown. No, 1 thank you; I ben’t much of 
a hand-shaker: I have got a little sore on ray 
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thumb, way it please you: I thank you all 
the same as tho* 1 did. 

First Ex. Ay, thou art too mannerly to call 
it the thing that wc wot of. Well, thou art 
a good sort of fellow; don’t be abash’d: thou 
sre’st I am very condescending to thee. 
Come, then, thou shalt drink a cup of liquor 
with me. Follow us into the next ward, my 
good friend. 

Clown, (shrinking from him again.) O na, 
save your presence! I’ll go with the jailor 
here. 

First Ex. (to Second Executioner.) Ay, 
he is but a poor bashful clown, and don’t 
know how to behave himself in good compa¬ 
ny. * [Evkhkt Executioners. 

Clown. Shake hands with him, Mary pre¬ 
serve us ! it sets the very ends of my fingers 
a dingling. Drink out of the some mug with 
him too ! (sputtering with his lips) poh ! poh ! 
poh ! the taste of raw heads and carrion \s on 
my lips at the thoughts of it. (To Jailor .) 
Come let us go out of this place; 1 be long 
enough here, (stepping short as he goes off!) 
What noise and hammering is this we hear ? 

Jailor. It is the workmen putting up the 
scaffold. 

Clown, (starting.) What, are wc so near 
to it ? mercy on us! let me get out of this 
place, for it pats me into a terrible quandary. 

Jailor. If this be the mettle thou art inaue 
of, thou hod’st better take thy money again, 
and I’ll give thy place for the sight to some¬ 
body that has got a stouter heart tiian thou 
hast. 

Clown. Na, na, 1 won’t do that neither; I 
have a huge desire to see how a man looks 
when lie is going to hnve his head cut off*, 
and I'll stay for the sight tho’ J should swoon 
for it. Poor man! poor man ! what frightful 
things there be in this world when one’s 
mind sets a thinking upon it!—Is he a toll 
man now, (to Jailor) or a short man ? a pale- 

faced man, or-ay, pale enough, I warrant. 

Mercy on us ! 1 shall think of uiin many a 
night after this before I go to sleep. Poor 
man ! poor man ! what terrible things there 
lie in this world, if a body does but think of 
them. [Exkukt Clown and Jailor. 

SCENE II. -A DUNGEON ; RATHER DIS¬ 

COVERED SITTING AT A TABLE BY THE 

LIGHT OF A LAMP, WITH A BOOK IN 

HIS HAND ; THE CLOCK FROM A NEIGH¬ 
BOURING STEEPLE STRIKES THREE, 

AND HE, ROUSED WITH THE SOUND, 

LAYS DOWN THE BOOK. 

Ray. This bell speaks with a deep and sul¬ 
len voice: 

The time comes on apaco with silent speed. 

Is it indeed so late ? (Looking at his watch.) 
It is even so. 

(Pausing f and looking still at the icatch.) 
How soon time flies away ! yet, as I watch it, 
Me thinks, by the alow progress of this hand, 
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I should have liv’d an age since yesterday, 
And have an age to live. Still on it creeps, 1 
Each little moment at another's heels, 

Till hours, days, years, and ages ore made un 
Of such small parts os these ; and men look 
back, 

Worn and bewilder’d, wond’ring how it is. 
Thou trav’llcst like a ship in the wide ocean, 
Which hath no bounding shore to mark its 
progress. 

O Time! ere long I shall have done with 
thee. 

When next thou leodest on thy nightly 
shndes, 

Tho’ many a weary heart thy steps may 
count, 

Thy midnight 'laram shall not waken me. 
Then ahull 1 be a thing, at thought of which 
The roused soul swells boundless und sublime, 
Or wheels in wildness of unfutliom’d fears: 

A thought; a consciousness; unbodied spirit. 
Who but would shrink from this? It goes 
hard with thee, 

Social connected man; it goes hard with 
thee 

To be turned out into a state unknown, 

From all thy kind, an individual being. 

But wherefore shrink ? came we not thus to 
earth ? 

And he who sent, prepar’d reception for us. 
Ay, glorious are the tilings that are prepur’d, 
As we believe !—yet, Heaven pardon me ! 

I fain would sculk beneath my wonted 
cov’ring, 

Mean as it is. 

Ah, Time ! when next thou fill’st thy nightly 
term, 

Where shall 1 be? Fyc ! fye upon thee 
still! 

Ev'n where weak infancy, and tim’rous age, 
And mniden feurfulness have gone before 
thee; 

And where, os well as him of firmest soul, 
The meanly-minded and the coward are. 

Then trust fliy nature, at tit* approaching 
push, 

The mind doth shape itself to its own wants, 
And can bear all things. (Risjjig from his 
seal, and walking several limes back- 
ward and forward.) 

I know not how it is, I'm wond'rous heavy; 
Fain would l rest a while. This wear^ 
frame 

Has but a little more to do for me, 

And yet it asks for rest. I’ll lay me down: 

It may be possible that I shall sli*?p, 

After these weary tossings of the mind; 

I feel as tho’ I should. (Goes lo sleep, cav - 
e-ring himself i eith a cloak.) 

Enter Ohio, creeping out from a hiding place at 
the bottom of tho stage, and going softly up to 
Rats r.R, looks for some time upon him with 
a malicious grin. 

O/uo. Thou hast lov’d negroes' blood, I 
warrant thee. 

Dost sleep ? ay, they will waken thee ere long, 


And cut thy head off. They'll put thee to rest; • 
They’ll close thine eyes for theo without thy 
leave; 

They’ll bloat thy white skin for thee, lily- 
face. 

Come, less harm will I do theo than thy fel¬ 
lows: 

My sides are cold: a dead man needs no 
cloak. 

( Beginning gently to pull off Rayner's cloak , 
who starts from his sleep, and looks at him 
in amazement.) 

Ray. Ha! what hole of the earth hath cast 
thee up? 

Wlint thing art thou? and what would’st 
thou with me ? 

Ohio. My sides ore cold; a dead man needs 
no cloak. 

Ray. ’Tis true indeed, but do not strip the 
living. 

Where dost thou run to now? where wert 
thou hid? 

Ohio. (after running to his hiding place, and 
fetching out a stick, which he presents to 
Rayncr.) 

Beat me thyself, but do not tell of me. 

Ray. I would not harm thee for a greater 
fault. 

I’m sorry thou art cold ; here is my cloak : 
Thou hast said well; a dead man needs it 
not. 

I know thee now; thou art the wretched 
negro 

Who serves tho prisoners; i have observ’d 

thee: 

I*in sorry for thee; thou art bare enough, 
And winter is at hand. 

Ohio. Ila! art thou sorry that the negro ’• 
cold? 

Where wort thou born who art so pitiful? 

I will not take thy cloak, but I will love 
thee. 

They shall not cut thy hedS off. 

Ray. Go thy ways ; 

Go sculk within thy hiding place again, 

And, when the cell is open’d, save thyself. 
Ohio. They shan’t cut off thy head. 

Ray. Now, pray thee go. 

Ohio, i’ll kiss thy feet; I’ll spend my 
blood for thee. 

Ray. I do beseech theo go ! there’s some 
i one coming : 

I hear them at the door. (Pushes him hastily 

off ) 

Enter Harimbraivd, advancing slowly to Ray- 
n eh, his eyes cast upon the ground. 

. Ray. Good morrow, genefal: where’s thy 
friendly hand ? 

Why dost thou turn thine eyes aside, and 
fear 

To look me in the face ? Is there upon it 
Aught that betrays the workings or ty^paind 
Too strongly mark’d ? I will confess to'uice 
I’ve struggl’d hard, I’ve felt the fears of na¬ 
ture; 

But yet I have the spirit of a man 
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• That will uphold me: therefore, my brave 
friend, 

Do me the grace to look upon me boldly : 

I'll not disgrace thee. 

Har. No, my valiant boy ! 

I know thou'lt not disgrace me, nor will 1 
Put shame on thee by wearing on this mom 
A weeping face : 1 will be valiant too. 

We will not, Rayncr, tho’ thou'rt thus—Oh! 
oh ! ( Bursting into tears.) 

Ray. My gen’rous friend, ray second fa¬ 
ther, why 

Wilt thou oppress mo thus t 
Har. Bear with me, bear with ine; I 
meant to brave it, 

And I will brave it. But to thee, my son, 
In thy distrera, encompass'd as thou art, 

My heart so strongly has onlink’d itself, 

That to part from thee, boy, is- 

(Falling on his neck , and bursting again into 
tears.) 

Enter Mardokio. 

Mardonio. (after looking at them for some time , 
and in a solemn imposing tone of voice.) 
The strength of man sinks in the hour of trial; 
But there doth live a pow'r that to the battle 
Girdcth the weak : Heaven’s vivifying grace, 
And strength, and holy confidence be thine, 
Who art in mcrcy’stricken ! {Holding up his 
right hand to heaven } ichUst Rayner, 
approaching with rcverencc f bows 
himself beneath it very low.) 

Ray. Thanks to thee, father I these arc 
words of power, 

And I do feel tlioir strength. Beneath that 
hand 

Which hath in mercy stricken me, I bow; 
Yea bow, the nobler and the bolder grown 
For such humility.— (Familiarly.) How goes 
the time ? 

Poes day begin to dawn ? 

Mar. Grey ligjtt peeps faintly o'er the 
eastern towers. 

Ray. The time is then advanc’d; we’ll 
husband it. 

Come close to me, mv friends. (Taking 
Ilardibrand and Mardonio each by the 
hand, and pressing them close to his 
breast 

Of worldly cares, upon my mind there rests 
But only those which I have mention’d to 
you. 

Yet, in this solemn hour, let me remind 
you:— 

My poor Elizabeth- 

Har. (eagerly.) Thon’st said enough : 

She is my childf and heiress of my lands 
To the last rood.—Ah ! what avails it now ! 
Ray. How shall a dying man find thanks 
for this, 

Whose day is closed? 1 will attempt no 
thanks. 

■ 'ifirtther wish that closely presses on mo :— 
Mardonio, upon thee must hang this boon :— 
That miserable man of whom rye told you; 
Now living in the hell of his remorse, 


Cut off from human intercourse; whose 
horros 

And midnight vision sav’d this hand from 
blood: 

I fain- 

/far. (again eagerly interrupting Aim.) 

Fear not! fear not! he shall be sav’d ; 

And shall with human beings yet consort 
In blessed charity, if ghostly care 
From holiest men procur'd, or offrings made 
To every sacred slirinc on Christian ground 
Cau give him peace. 

Ray. (smiling and pressing Ilardibrand to 
his bosom.) 

With all the prompt and gen’rous profusion 
Of eager youth dost thou, mine aged friend, 
Take every thing upon thcc. Be it so. 

And good Mardonio with liis sober counsel 
Will aid thy bounty. Here I join your 
hands: 

My worldly cares are clos’d. 

Enter Elizabeth, followed by Richard and 
Bertram, who remain on the hick ground 
whilst she coincs slowly forward; Rayrjcr 
turning round on hearing them enter. 

Ah ! who is this ? 

Alas ! alas! it is Elizabeth. 

(Holding out his hand to her.) 
Advance, my love; thou’rt ever welcome 
here 

How does it fare with thee ? 

FJlz. it is all mist and darkness with me 
now; 

I know not how it fares with me. 

Hay. Alas! 

Thou gentle soul! a dark cloud o’er thee 
hangs. 

But thro’ the gloom the sun again will break, 
And, in the soberness of cairn remembrance, 
Thou wilt look bock upon misfortunes past 
Like tempest* that arc laid. Thou dost not 
liecd me: 

Thou dost not speak tome. Alas! alas ! 
Wliut shall I say to thee ? 

1 ’vc lov'd tiico well, and would have lov’d 
tliee long, * 

Had it so been— But thou slialt be belov’d ! 
Heaven will take charge of thee when I’m 
at rest: 

Tho kindly and the good shrill be thy kindred, 
(Putting her hand in lluruibrand’s.) 
And ev’ry sorrowful and gentle heart 
Shall knit itself to thcc, and call thee sister. 
(Elizabeth makes a motion with her hand as if 
she would speak } and he pauses , but she is 
silent.) 

What meant, my love, that motion of thy 
hand ? 

Mar. She fain would speak to tliee, but 
has no voice. 

Ray. 1 know it well, Elizabeth; no voice 
Need’st thou to tell me how thou'st dearly 
lov’d me, 

And dcarlv do I prize it; ’tin my pride; 

E’en humbl'd os 1 am, it is my pride. 
Heaven’s dearest blessings rest upon thy 
head !— 
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And now, since we must part, do in thy love, 
Do for me this last grace; bid me farewell, 
And let my earthly sorrows now be clos’d. 
Heaven's blessing rest upon thee ! 

(He kisses her, and she turns to go away, Ray- 
ner looking after her as she goes, but present¬ 
ly returns again.) 

Ray. Thou art return’d, my soul; what 
would ’st thou have ? 

EJiz. (m a broken voice.) A thought—a 
wish did press upon my heart, 

But it is gone. 

Ray. I thank thee for thy wish; 

It is a good one, tlio’ thou canst not speak it, 
And it will do me good. But leave me! 
leave me! 

Thou wilt unfit me for a task of strength. 
(Elizabeth again attempts to go away, out still 
returns.) 

Ah, wherefore still! wilt thou be cruel to 
mo? 

Eliz. O, no ! O, no ! I know not what I 
do: 

It is &H mist and darkness with me now: 

I look upon thee, but I see thee not. 

Let me once more but feel thy handi n mine, 
And send mo where ye will: my being then 
Is at an end. (They embrace again, and she 
still continues to hang upon him.) 
Ray. (to Bertram and Richard.) 

O, lead her lienee, and have some mercy 
on me! 

My father died i’ the field a valiant death, 
And shall his son upon the scaffold die 
O'ercomc and weak, reft of that decent firm¬ 
ness 

Which cv'n the base and vulgar there as¬ 
sume ? 

O lead her hence ! in mercy lead her hence! 
(Bertram and Richard tear her from him, and 
lead Iter atony, whilst he turns his back, and 
hides his face with his hands.) 

Elizabeth, (stopping short, and tossing up her 
arms distracted!y as they art leading her 
out.) 

Reprieve! reprieve! I hear a voice i’ the 
air! 

1 hear it yet again ! # 

Rayncr. {uncovering his face, and looking about 
eagerly , whilst Hardibrand rushes forward 
impetuously from the bottom of the stage, 
where he has been pacing backward and for¬ 
ward with hasty strides.) 
li t any thing ? 

Mar. Alas no ! all is silent: ’tis the fancy 
Of fond distraction list’ning to itself. 

Har. Nay, it was something: Bertram, 
thou did’st bear it? 

Ber. No, I heard nothing. 

Har. What, nor thou, good Richard ? 

Rich. No, notliing. 

Elizabeth, (holding up her arm distractedly as 
Richard and Bertram lead her off.) 

And is it nothing ! no redemption near! 
[Exeunt Elisabeth, Richard, and Bertram, 
zohilst Rayner, uttering a deep groan, hides 
his face, and Hardibrand rv turns with hasty 


strides to the bottom of the stage. 

Ray. (uncovering his fact .) la the gone now 1 * 
Mar. She is. 

Ray. Thank God for it! Now to oar task: 
(Stepping forward with assumed firmness.) 
What or it now remains we shall o’er-master. 
Pray thee how goes the time ? But pardon 
me! 

I have too oft inquir’d how goes the time : 

It is my weakness. 

Mar. The morning now advances. 

Ray. So I reckon d. 

We too shall put ourselves in forwardness: 
And so, good father, to your ghostly guidance 
1 do commend myself. 

Enter Jailor. 

Jailor. The officers of justice are arrived, 
And wait the presence of the prisoner. 

Ray. They come upon us sooner than we 
wist; 

But *tis so much the better. 

(To Mardonio aside.) 
Shall we have time allow’d us for retirement, 
Before they lead me forth ? 

Mar. *Tia ever so allow'd. 

Ray. Come then, I feel me stronger than 1 
was: 

’Twill soon be past; the work goes on apace. 
(Taking hold of Hardibrand ana Mardonio as 
heroes out.) 

Your arm, I pray :—I know not how it is; 

My head feels dizxy, but my limbs are firm. 
Good Hardibrand, think’st thou I shall dis¬ 
grace thee ? 

Har. No, by the mass! I’ll give them 
this old carcass 
To hack for crow’s meat if thou shrink'st one 
hair’s breadth 
From the comportment of a gallant soldier, 
And of a brave man’s son. 

Ray. (smiling with a gratified look.) I 
thank thee. ^ 

Mcthinks I now tread, as I onward move, 
With more elastic and dilating step, 

Am if a spirit of pride within me stirr’d, 
Buoying me up on the swoln billows ridge. 

[Exkunt. 

Scene III. — an outer garden-room 

OR PORTICO IN THE HOUSE WHEEE 
2ATERLOO IS CONCEALED. 

Enter Countess and a Confessor, with two 
Attendants bearing Zatkrloo on a small 
couch, which they set down on the middle of 
the stage; the Attendants rqgire. 

Countess Z. The air revives him: look, 1 
pray thee, father, 

How the fresh air revives him: say not then 
All hope is banish'd quite.—Thou shak'st 
thy head: 

But whilst I see upon his moving breast 
One heave of breath,.betok’ning life within, 
I’ll grasp at hope, and will not let it go. 

(/folding over the couch.) 
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•My son! my son! hear'st thou my voice, 

• * my son ? 

Count Z. Yes, mother: 1 have had a fear¬ 
ful straggle. 

Tis a strong enemy that grapples with me, 
And I must yield to him.—O pious father! 
Pray thou for mercy on me. 

Countess Z. Yes, my son, 

This holy man shall pray for thee; the 
shrines 

Of holiest saints be gifled for thee; masses 
And sacred hymns be chanted for thy peace:— 
And thou thyself, even 'midst thine agony, 
Hast spoken precious words of heav’nly 
grace; 

Therefoie be comforted. 

Count Z. ( shaking his head.) There is no 
comfort here : dork, veil'd, and ter¬ 
rible, 

That which abides me; and how short a 

Countess Z. O thou may’st yet recover! 

Con. Lady, forbear! this is no time to 
soothe 

With flatl’nng hopes: his term is near its 
close; 

Therefore, I do again entreat it of you, 

Send off the messenger with his confession, 
Lest it should be too late to save the inno-t 
cent, 

And be be sent unto his long account 
With a most heavy charge upon his bead. 

Countess Z. Thou mak’st me tremble.— 
Ho! There, you without! 

Send here the messenger. (Catling off the 
stage.) 

-His steed is ready: 

He shall forthwith depart. 

Enter Messekoxr. 

Con. (to Messenger.) Take thou this pack¬ 
et, andpWith full-bent speed 
Go to the city fo the governor, 

And see that into his own hand thou give it, 
With charges that he read it instantly. 

It is of precious moment to his life 
Who on the scaffold should this morning 
suffer. 

Quick mount thy horse: few minutes goaded 
speed 

Will take thee to the gates. 

Mes. Few minutes goaded speed, five 
leagues to master! 

Con. Five leagues! thou’rt mad. 

* Mes. No, marry ! know ye not 

The flooded river hath last night broke down 
The nearer Igidge ? 

Con. What, art thou sure of this ? 

Mes. I am now come from gazing on the 
sight. 

From bank to bank the red swoln river roars; 
And on the deep and slowly-rolling mass 
i dm\n strong centre-tide, grumly and dark. 
The wrecks of cottages, whole ricks of grain, 
Trunks of huge trees torn by the roots^—ay, 


And floating carcasses of perish’d things t 
Bloated ana black, are borne along; whilst 
currents 

Cross-set and furious, meeting adverse streams 
On rude uneven sumcc, farbeyond 
The water's natural bed, do loudly war 
And terrible contest hold; and swoltring ed¬ 
dies 

With dizzy whirling fury, toss aloft 
Their eurgy waves P the air, and scatter round 
Their ceaseless bick'ring gleams of jagged 
foam, 

All fiercely whit’ning in the morning light. 
Crowds now are standing upon either shore 
In awful silence ; not a sound is heard 
But the flood’s awful voice, and from the city 
A dismal bell heard thro’ the air by starts, 
Already tolling for the execution. 

Con. What's to be done ? fate seems to war 
against us. 

No, no! we’ll not despair! Mount thy fleet 
horse, 

Life and death’s in thy speed:- 

Let naught one moment stop thee on thy 
way: 

All things are possible to vig'rous zeal: 
life and death’s in thy speed : depart! de¬ 
part! 

And Heaven bo with thine efforts. 

[Exit Messenger, after receiving the packet. 
Count Z. is he gone ? is it done ? 

Con. Yes, he is gone: God grant he be in 
time, 

For unto human rcck'ning 'tis impossible! 
(To Countess with an upbraiding look.) 

Half an hour sooner- 

Countess Z. Oh, torment me not! 

Who could foresee this hind'rance ?—O, good 
father! 

Look to thy penitent Upon his count'nance 
There’s something new and terrible. Speak 
to him: 

Go close to him, good father.—O my son! 
Count Z. 1 feel within me now—this is the 
feeling: 

I am upon the Drink, the dreadful brink 
It is a fearful gulf I have to shoot. 

O yet support me! in this racking pain 
I still may hold a space the grasp of life, 

And keep back from the dark ana horrid—Oh! 
(utteringa deep groan.) It is upon me! 
(Struggles and expires with a faint groan. 
Countess, wringing her hands in agony of 


take 


hold of her.) 


Scene IV. —ah open square before 

TBE GREAT GATE OF THE PRI80H. 

A crowd of spectators, with guards, See., are dis¬ 
covered, waiting for the coming forth of Rat¬ 
her to hit execution, and a solemn bell is 
heard at intervals. The gate opens, and enter 
Rayier walking between Makdonio and 
Haroibeahd, and followed by Richard and 
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Hannah, (going up to him.) La! Mr. Wor¬ 
shipton, what is the matter ? 

Mims Marlin, (pulling her bark.) Don't speak 
to him now. 

Is*dy Q. (going up to him soothingly.) Don't 
be so much overcome, Mr. Worship ton; 
things are not so very desperate. Hannah 
will nave fire thousand pounds at her father's 
death : he allows her the interest of it in the 
mean time, and I shall odd two hundred a yen r 
to it. This, joined to your pay, may, I think, 
with prudence and economy, enable you to 
liye together in a very snug comfortable way. 

War. Damn your snug comfortable ways 
of living! iny soul abhors tho idea of it. 111 
pack up all l have in a knapsack first, and join 
the wild Indians in America.—I wish Iliad 
been in the bottomless ocean ere I had come 
to this accursed place. 

Sir John II. Havo a little p^icnce, Wor- 
shipton, and hear my plan for you. I’ll pay 
your debts; you shall have the same income 
you hod before, with more prudence perhaps 
to manage it well; and your wife shall live 
with her friends in Hit country. 

Hannah. No, but I'll live with mine own 
husband, for he knows well enough lie is 
mine own husband. (Taking hold of Worship* 
ton, whilst he shakes her off in disgust.) 

Ladu G. How can you use your wife so, 
Mr. Worthipton! 

Hannah. ( whimpering.) Oh! he don’t love 
me ! Oh dear me ! he don't love me a hit! 

War. What is the creature whimpering for ? 
I shall run distracted ! 

Sir John II. For God’s sake be more calm ! 
If you’ll promise to live prudently in town, 
we shall manage your lady in the country for 
vou. But remember, Edward, the first time 
t hear of your old habits returning upon you, 
she shall be sent to London to pay you a visit. 

War. O dog tli^ I am ! and so this is all 

that l have made of iny plots and my- 

Idiot and fool that 1 am ! 

Sir John II. Consider of it, Worshipton, 
and consider of it well. 

War. I am distracted, and can consider of 
nothing. 

Enter Amaryllis, followed by Dolly and 

Landlady. 

Amaryllis. I am come to pay my compli¬ 
ments to yon, Worshipton, with all possible 
good will; 1 wish you and your fair bride 
joy, most cordially. 

War. Nay, ) wish you joy. Amaryllis. 

Amaryllis. Ha! wfio has been so officious 
as to tell you sf my marriage already f 

War. Married !—No, faitn ; I gave you foy 
because 1 thought you a bachelor still. Mar¬ 
ried ! what a dog you have made of yourself! 
—But no; your refined, your angelic Delia 
has favoured your wishes at last, and with 
■uefi a woman, you may indeed be a married 
man without being miserable. 

Landlady, (to Worfhipton.) What didyou 
say about Deluvi sir ? he is married to our Doll. 
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Amaryllis (fretfully to Land l ady.) Who de¬ 
sired you to follow mo here, ma'am ? 

Landlady. It was your own wedded wife, 
sir, that desired me to come; and since you 
have chosen to marry the maid, I see no rea¬ 
son you have for to turn up your nose at the 
mistress. And you need not go for to be 
ashamed of her neither: she is as clever a 
girl os ever whirled a mop, and as honest a 
girl too; and that is more than can be said 
tor many a one that carries her head higher. 

War. (bursting into a laugh.) Heaven and 
earth, Amaryllis! are you married to Mrs. 
Dolly ? 

Amaryllis. Dorothea is a very good girl, 
Mr. Worshipton. 

Wot. Yes, yes! I sec *tis even so. Ha! 
ha! lia! (laughing violently for a long time, 
till he is obliged to hold both his suits.) This 
is excellent! this is admirable ! 1 thank thee, 
Amaryllis! thou hast been pluying the fool as 
well as myself. Give me thy hand, man.— 
Ha! ha ! na ! 

Sir John II. (stepping forward, after harinr 
whispered some time behind backs with the Land¬ 
lady.) No, good nephew, moderate your laugh¬ 
ter a little: Amaryllis has been playing the 
fool in a very different way from you; lor he 
has married his bride without expecting one 
farthing with her, and learns on returning 
from church, os our good lundlady has been 
informing me, that nn uncle of hers is just 
dead, who has left her a very handsome for¬ 
tune. (Worshipton, whose mirth stojts in a 
moment, endeavours to resume the laugh again, 
but finding it rcont do, retires in confusion to 
the bottom of the stage.) 

Sir John II. (to Amaryllis and Dol¬ 
ly.) Much happiness mny you holli have in 
your good fortune! With the woman of 
your choice, and a coinpctency, Amaryllis, 
you will lie in the most favourable slate of all 
others for courting the muses. 

Amaryllis. Yes, Bit John; with my own 
slender patrimony, and the fortune my wife 
brings to me, 1 hope to mukc my little cot ^ no 
unfavoured haunt of the fair sisters 1 am 
not the first |»oet who lias been caught by the 
artless charms of a village maid; and my 
wife will have as much beauty m my eyes, 
dress’d in her russet gown, us Die- 

Dolly. But 1 won t wear a russet gown 
tho’: I have money of my own, and I’ll buy 
me silk ones. 

Sir John II. Well said, Mrs. Amaryllis ! 
Gentle poet, your village maid i> a woman of 
spirit. 

Amaryllis. Who is untaught, to be sure, and 
will sometimes speak unwittingly. 

.Sir John II. Never mind that, my good 
sir; we shall huve her taught. You shall 
make my house your home till your cut is 
ready for you. where 1 soon hope to have 
a laJy who will take some pains to form your 
charming Dorothea for her present situation. 

Lady 5. Soy ou are to have a lady, then f 
If you liad told me so before, 1 might have 
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■pared all ray arguments upon this subject 

Sir John H. Indeed, madam, you might 
have spared them, tho’ they were very good 
ones, 1 oonfeu: the sight of this lady, (tak¬ 
ing Mum Martin'» hand.) made every other 
argument unnecessary. I hope you will give 
me your blessing with her. I want but tnis, 
and will not inquire of you how many brothers 
she has. 

Gu/y O. So my Mary has caught you after 
all. Thank God for it! She is good enough 
for any man, and I would rather give her to 
you than to any other man in the world. As 
lor her brothers, she has but one, and he has 
increased, instead of diminishing her fortune. 

Sir John H. Talk no more otthese things; 
I hate the very name of fortune at present. 

Lady Q. Pardon me ; but 1 must tell you 
what mv nephew Robert did: it may be good 
for another new-made nephew of mine to lis¬ 
ten to it. (Glancing a look to Warckipton.) 
Ho and his sister were left orphans without 
any provision: I bought him a commission in 
the army; and with tho addition of fifty pounds 
which I sent him every year on his birth-day, 
as a godmother's gift, he contrived to live re¬ 
spectably without debt, and was esteemed by 
his brother officers. 
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Sir John H. I know it well: a friend of 
mine had the pleasure of knowing him abroad, 
where he served with distinction and honour. 

Lady G. Yea, he was afterwards ordered 
abroad with his regiment, where he had it in 
his power to acquire a little money with in¬ 
tegrity ; the best part of which, (dree thou¬ 
sand pounds.) he sent home to his sister im¬ 
mediately, that she might no longer be de¬ 
pendent even upon me; and it shmll be paid 
down to you, Sir John, upon her wedding- 
day. 

Sir Jokn H. No; God forbid that a coun¬ 
try gentleman should add to his ample in¬ 
come the well-earn'd pittance of a soldier! I 
will have nothing from the young hero but 
the honour of being allied to him; and what 
advantage may accrue, by the bye, to my 
family, by setting so fair an example to such 
members ofit, as may not have walked alto¬ 
gether in his footsteps. 

War. Well, well. 1 understand you; but 
tell me no more or your good-boy stories at 
present: this cross-fated day has taught me a 
powerful lesson which makes every other 
superfluous. [Exxust. 
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PERSONS OF THE DRAMA. 

MEN ; 

CoftSTAirTiHX Paleologus, Emperor of the 
Greeks. 

Mahomet, the Turkish Sulla*. 

Othus, a learned Greek. 

Rodrigo, a Genoese naval commander. 
JuKTiifiARi, a noble Genoese , and a soldier - 
Friends of Constantine, and belonging to his 
brave band of volunteers. 

Pktrohius, ) Greeks , and secret agents 
Mart dor, ) <f Mahomet. 

Osmir, viler to Mahomet. 

Heuouo, an old domestic officer of Constan¬ 
tine's. 

Ot ho me, a rude, but generous a dv enturer. 
Fortune-teller , Citizens , Attendants , IfC . 

WOMEN : 

Valeria, wtfe of Constantine. 

Ella, daughter of Petronius. 

Lucia, a lady attendant on Valeria. 
ladies and Attendants. 

Scknk in Constantinople, and m the tamp of 
Mahomet, Rear the City. * 


ACT I. 


Art thou not from the walls t 
Othus. No, not immediately. 

Mar. Wert thou not there when Mahomet's 
huge cannon 

2 pen'd its brazen month and spoke to us f 
ow brook'd thine cars that deep tremendous 
sound ? 

The coasts of Asia and th' Olympian heights, 
Our land begirded seas, and distant isles, 
Spoke back to him again, in his own voice, 

A deep and surly answer; but our city, 

This lost imperial seat of Roman greatness : 
This head or the world, this supero successor 
Of the earth’s mistress, where so many Cm- 


In proud successive lines have held their 
sway, 

What answer sent she back ? 

Othus. Fve, hold thy tongue ! 

Methinks thou hast a pleasure in the thought. 
This head o’ the world—this superb mucccs- 


ScENE L—A LARGE PLATFORM ON THE 

roof or thi! palace or prtronius, 

FROM WHICH ARE BERN BPIRR8 AND 
TOWERS, aA THE BROKEN ROOFS OP 
HOUSES, StC. WITH THE GENERAL AP¬ 
PEARANCE OP A RUINED CITT, THE DIS¬ 
TANT PARTS INVOLVED IN SMOKE. 
RLLA 18 DISCOVRRD WITH AN ATTEND¬ 
ANT, STANDING ON A BALCONY BE¬ 
LONGING TO A SMALL TOWER, RISING 
PROM THE SIDE OP THE PLATFORM. 
AS THE CURTAIN DRAWS UP THE SOUND 
OP ARTILLERY IS HEARD. 

Enter Othus and Marthos. 

Othus. Ah, see how sadly chang'd the pros¬ 
pect is, 

Since first from our high station we beheld 
This dismal siege begin 1 'Midst level ruin, 
Our city now shews out its batter'd towers, 
Like the jagg'd bones of some huge animal, 
Whose other parts the moold'ring hand of 
time 

II4s into dust reduc'd. 

Mar. {coldly.) It does indeed some fhint 
resemblance hold 

To what thop hast compared it to.—How is't ? 


Of the earth's mistress, as thou vainly speak'st, 
Stands midst these ages as in the wide ocean 
The last spar'd fragment of a spacious land, 
That in some grand and awful ministration 
Of mighty nature has ingulphrd been, 

Doth lift aloft its dark and rocky cliffs 
O'er the wild waste around, and sadly frowns 
In lonely majesty. But shame upon it! 

Her feeble, worthless, and degrn’rate sons— 
Mar. Yes, what say'st thou of them ? .they 
also are 

The fragments of a bravo and mighty rpce, 
Left on this lonely rock. 

Othus. No, blast them! on its frowning 
sides they cluster 

like silly sea-fowl from their burrow’d holes, 
Who, staring senseless on th’ invader's toil, 
Stretch out their worthless necks, and erv 
“ caw ! caw ! " 

O, Paleologus ! how art thou led, 

Thou and thy little band of valiant friends, 
To set your manly bosoms 'gainst the tide ! 
Ye axe the lost sparks of a wasted pyre 
Which soon shall be Irodc out.— 

Ye ! are the last green hough of on old oak, 
Blasted and bare : the lovelier do ye seem 
For its wan barrenness; but to its root 
The axe is brought, and with it ye must fill.— 

Ye are- O God ! it grasps my swelling 

throat 

To think of what ye ore. 

Mar. A brave band, truly:- 

But still our gallant emp'ror and his friends, 
Oppos'd to Moh'met and his numerous host 
With all his warlike engines, are in truth 
As if one loos'd against the whirl'd-up sands 
Of their Arabian plains, one grasp ofdiut. 
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Othus. Yei, they are few in number, but 
they are 

The essence and true spirit of their kind ; 
The soul of thousands. A brave bond they 
are, 

Not levied by the power and wealth of states; 
And the best feelings of the human heart 
Have been tho agents of their princely chief, 
Recruiting nobly. Virtuous Sympathy, 

Who on the weaker and deserted side, 

His ample, lib'rml front doth ever ranee; 
Keen indignation, who, with clenched hand 
And sternly-flashing eye, ever beholds 
The high o’erbearing crest of proud oppres¬ 
sion; 

And gen’rous Admiration, above all, 

Of noble deeds, whoso heav'n-enlighten’d 
smile, 

And imitative motion, ever woke 
With eager heart-throbs at the glorious sight 
Of manly daring, have unto their numbers 
Some score of dauntless spirits lately added ; 
Such as would ride upon the whirlwind's 
back, 

If it might be, and with Heaven's spearmen 
cope. 

With such a band, me thinks, all things are 
possible. 

Mar. {smiling.) Why, thou soft man of 


peace, 

Who in gay banquets spend’st thy giddy 
nights, 

And o'er some sculptur'd stone, or ancient 
lore, 

Each idle morning wost'stin the cool shade, 
Thou speakest with a bold and warlike voice ! 
Otkus. (throwing bade his cloak, and showing 
under it a warlike garb , with the scarf and 
devises belonging to the imperial band.) 

Ay, and wear’st too a bold aad wurlikc 
form. 

Behold what now I am! thou slirinkestback, 
And lookcst strangely on me : give thy lips 
No friendly blessing to my new estate? 

Mar. Heaven bless the crave ! 

Othus. Amen ! but thou art cold. (Sound 
‘ of artillery is heard again.) 

O hear that sound ! 

Doth it not stir thee as it thund’ring growls 
Along the distant shore ? (Shaking his head.) 

it moves thee noL 

Is that the sound of female voices near us ? 
Mar. Yes; aee'st thou not on yon high bal¬ 
cony 

That pale and fearful maid? her watchful 


ear 

Is ever turn'd to ev’ry distant sound. 

Othus. My gentle kinswoman upon the 
watch! 


I know for whom she fears; nor do I mar¬ 
vel; 

For she was present on that crowded shore, 
When Genoa’s captain brought his gen’rous 
succour, 

And saw the brave contention of those men, 
In their proud vessels bearing boldly on, 
With wavy penants floating on the wind, 


Whose armed aides, like a goodly bank, • 
Breasted the onward tide of opposition. • 
(Speaking with a great deal of appropriate ges¬ 
ture.) 

No wonder tliat her fancy has been mov'd ! 
Oh, it did stir the women on our walls— 

The infants—yea, the very household curs, 
That from their kennels turn'd to look upon 
it!— 

But for that motley crowd of moving things 

Which we miscall our men-Nay, by the 

light, 

Thou too dost hear me with a frozen eye ! 

Knter Ella hastily from the balcony, and pats 
her hand eagerly upon the shoulder of Othcs, 
who turns round surprised. 

Ella. What say'st thou of him ? where 
fights he now ? 

Or on the land, or on some floating fence ? 
Othus. Of*wliom apeak'st thou, fair Ella? 
Ella. Nay, nay ! thou know'st right well. 
Did 1 not see thee, 

High as 1 stood, e'en now, tossing thine arras, 
And motioning thy tale with such fit ges¬ 
ture 

As image ships and sails, and daring deeds ? 
Of whom speak even tho beggars in our 
streets 

When they such action use ? Thou know’st 
right well, 

Of Genoa’s captain, and of none but he. 
Dtd'st sec him from the walls ? 

Othus. (smiling.) My little kinswoman, 
Thou lookcst with a keen and martial eye 
As thou dost question me: I saw him not; 

1 come not from the walls. 

Ella. Didst thou not talk of him as I de¬ 
scended ? 

Othus. Yes, of that nol'e fight.—But dost 
thou see (pointih r to his dress.) 
There arc more warriors in^hc world, Ella, 
Tho’ men do talk of us, it must be granted, 
With action more compos’d. Behold me now 
The brave Rodrigo's comrade, and the friend 
Of royal Constantine ; who is in truth 
The noblest beast o’ the herd, and on the foe 
Turns a bold front, whilst with him boldly 
turn 

A few brave antlers from a timid crowd. 
That quakes and cow'rs behind. 

EUa. Yes, Othus, I did mark thy martial 
» garb: 

Heaven’s angels bless thee 1 

Othus. And earth's too, gentle Ella. (Ar¬ 
tillery heard again.) 

Ella, (to Othus, starting fearfully.) O 
dost thou smile and such light words 
affect 

Whilst ruin growls so near os ! hath sad use 
Made misery and sport, and death and merri¬ 
ment. 

Familiar neighbours ?—I’ll into my chamber. 

Eater Pktroniui and a disguised Turk. 

Pet. (sternly to Ella.) Yes, to thy chamber 
go: thou liv*st methipkf, 
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On the hoase-top, or watching in the tow- 
• en. 

I like it not; and maiden privacy 
Becomes thy state and years. (7b'Othus.) 
Ha ! art thou Olhus f 

Thou’rt well accoutred, sooth ! I knew thee 
not. 

Mar. Yes, he is now a valiant soldier 
grown: 

His Grecian lute, and pen, and books of 
grace 

Are thrown aside, and the soft letter'd sage 
Grasps a rude lance. 

Ella. Nay, mock him not, for it is nobly 
done. 

Pet. ( sternly to Ella.l Art thou still here ? 

[Exit Ella abashed and chidden. 
And now, my Lord,-( Turning to Othus.) 

OthuM. (angrily.) And now, my Lord, good 
evening: t 

I too, belike, shall trespass on your patience, 
Iflongor I remain. [Exit. 

Pet. Well, let him go, it suits our purpose 
better. 

But who could o'er have thought in warlike 
garb 

To see him guis'd l He, too, become a fool! 

Mar. He thought, as well 1 guess, to move 
me also. 

His brave devoted brotherhood to join: 

This was his errand here. 

Pet. I do believe it well: for Constantine, 
With many fair and princely qualities 
That in his clear morn no attention drew, 
Now, on the brow of dark adversity, 

Hangs like a rainbow on a surly cloud, 

And all men look to him. But what avails 
This growing sentiment of admiration 
To our good means ?4 Good Turk, where is 
thy gold ? / 

Turk, (giving hinma bag.) There, Christian, 
whom 1 (Jay not well call good. 

Pet. That as thou wilt: but Mahomet thy 
master 

Shall find me still his faithful agent here. 
This very night, os 1 have promis’d to him, 
The people snail in insurrection rise, 
Clamoring to have the city yielded up; 

And if your narrow caution stint me not 
In that which rules the storm, it shall be 
rais'd 

To the full pitch. 

Turk. And what is that, Petronius ? 

Pet. More gold. Ay, by thy turban and 
thy beard ! 

There is a way to make our timid sluggards 
The Sultan's work within these walls per¬ 
form* 

Better than armed men. 

Turk. And what is that, I pray ? 

Pet. Why, more gold still.- 

I have in pay, besides our mutinous rabble, 
Who bawl, and prate, and murmur in our 
streets, 

Prophets, and conjurers, and vision seers, 
Ana wise men not*a few, whose secret 
haunts 


The timid flock too: many are the palms 
That must be touch'd.—There are within our 
walls 

Of idle, slothful citizens, enow, 

If with their active master they should join, 
Still to defend them: therefore, be ussur'd, 
He who shall keep this fickle, wav’ring 
herd 

From such wise union, shall to Mah'met 
give 

This Mistress of the East. 

Turk. Fear not; thou shalt be satisfied. 

Pet. Right: let us now to work : 'tis near 
the time 

When, from the walls returning with his 
friends, 

The Emperor hisev'ning hour enjoys, 

And puts off warlike cares: now let us forth, 
And urge those varlets on. (To Marthon.) 
Do thou into the eastern quarter go, 

And stir them up. Where is our trusty Gor- 
bus ? 

The western is his province. Send him 
hither: 

We must some counsel hold: meantime with¬ 
in 

I wait his coming. Be thou speedy, Mar¬ 
thon. [Exit Marthon. 

Remember, friend. (To the Turk.) 

Turk. Thou shall be satisfied. 

Pet. Good fortune smile upon us ! 

[Exkukt. 

fee CUE II. -A STATE APARTMENT IN 

THE IMPERIAL PALACE, WITH SPLEN¬ 
DID SIDEBOARDS SET FORTH, ON 
WHICH ARE SEEN CUPS AND GOULETS, 
&.C., AS IP PREPARED FOR A GRAND 
REPAST, AND SEVERAL DOMESTICS 
CROSSING THE STAGE, CARRYING DIF¬ 
FERENT THINGS IN THEIR HANDS. 

Enter Heugho, followed by n Stranger and two 
inferior domestic Officers. 

lieu, (after looking over every thing.) Ja 
nought omitted here? the rubied 
platters, 

And the inipcrinl cup—I sec them not 

First Officer. What boots it now, encom¬ 
pass'd thus with foes 
And dcatn and ruin grinning at our side, 

To set forth all this sumptuous garniture, 
Which soon shall in a Turkish haram shine ? 
The Emp'ror heeds it not. 

Heu. (stomping with his foot.) Dog, but I 

And were the floating remnant of a wreck, 
With the sea bellowing round it, all that now 
Remain’d of tho eastern empire, 1 thereon, 
Until the lust wave wash'd us from its side, 
Would humbly offer to brave Constantine 
The homage due to mine imperial lord. 

Oat on thee, paltry hind! go fetch them 
hither. [Exit Officer 

Stran. This is the hour, you say, when 
Constantine, 
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IJVo a tir'd woodman from hi* daily toil, 
Unclam hia girded breast; and with hi* 
frienda 

Enjoy* hia aocial meal right cheerfully 
For one *o overshadow'd with dark fate. 

I am a atranger here { and, by your leave, 

I fain would tarry *Ull to hare one view 
Of hia moat noble countenance. 

Heu. Thou’rt welcome. 

And, gentle stranger, thou wilt see a prince, 
Who ably might hare reign'd, had not his 
heart 

To the soft shades of friendly intercourse 
Still turn’d, as to its true and native place. 

A prince with loving friends, but lacking 
troops: 

Rich in the dear good-will of gen’rous minds, 
But poor in kingly allies. One thoo'lt see, 
Whose manly faculties, beset with gifts 
Of gentler grace, and soft domestic habits, 
And kindliest feelings, have within nim 
grown 

Lake a young forest-tree, beset and 'tangled, 
And almost hid with awcet incumb ring 
shrubs; 

That, till the rude blast rends this dust'ring 
robe, 

its goodly hardy stem to the fair light 
Discovers not Hark ! now they come: 

(Flourish of trumpets.) 
Stand thou secure, and see whato* er thou 
wilt 

(Calling to some people off the stage.) 
Ho! you without! move there with mote 
dispatch. 

(Several domestics again cross the stage as be- 

fore.) 

Sir an. See, yonder come the brave imperial 
friends, 

If right I guess. They bear a noble mien. 
And who is he who foremost walks with steps 
Of gravely measur'd length, and heavy eyes 
Fix v d on (he ground ? 

(Pointing off the stage.) 
Heu. That is Justimani; a brave soldier, 
Who doth o' tiptoe walk, with jealous care, 
l/pon the very point and highest ridge 
Of honour's paUi, demure and circumspect, 
Like nicest maid, proud of her spotJpM fame; 
A steady, cheerless friend. 

Stran. And who is he with open, lib'ral 
front, 

Who follows next ? 

Hsu. Ho is the brave Rodrigo ; 

That Genoese, who. with four gallant ships, 
Did in the front of the whole Turkish fleet 
So lately force his passage to our port, 
Bearing us gen’rous ana most needful suc¬ 
cour. 

Does ho not look like one, who in the fight 
Would fleroely strive, yet to the humbled foe 
Give quarter pleasantly ? 

Stran. And who comes after with more 
polish'd aspect, 

But yet, metbinks, keen and intelligent ? 

Heu. Oh, that is Othus; a soil letter'd 


Who wean his soldier's garb with its first 
gloss. 

Stran. Constantine comes not yet ? 

Hsu. No: first of all to his imperial dime, 
Who o'er his mind a greater influence has 
Than may. perhaps, with graver wisdom 
suit. 

Being a dame of keen and lofty passions 
Tiro’ with fair virtues grac’d, he ever pays 
His dear devotions; he will join them shortly. 
But softly; here they are. 

Enter Justihiahi, Rodr ioe ; Othus, and many 
others of the Emperor*! friends, armed as if 
returned from the walla. 

Rod. (to Justim&ni.) Thou’rt sternly grave $ 
has aught in this day's fight 
Befall'n, thy eager temper to disturb ? 

Jus. Tour first directed fire should, in good 
right, 

Have beecr against that Turkish standard 
sent, 

Rear'd in their front. 

Rod. And shall we seriously expend our 
strength 

In paying worship to each Turkish rag 
That waves before our walls? 

But frown not on me, friend: perhaps I'm 
wrong. 

Wo who are bred upon a bark’s rough side, 
And midst the rude contention of the waves, 
Must force oar steady purpose, as we may, 
Right in the teeth of all opposing things, 
Wrestling with breakers on the scourged 
rock, 

Or tilting it with a seal's cub. good faith! 

As it may chance, nought do we know of 
forms. 

Othus. Another time valiant Justiniani, 
With more respect to warlike ceremony 
We will conduct ourselvps. 

Rodrigo well hath pled l\s own excuse; 

And I, thou knowest, am hut new in arms. 
Jus. Me thinks ev'n to a child it had been 
plain 

That, when so circumstanced- 

Othus. Hush, hush, I pray thee, now! the 
emp'ror comes: 

This is his hour of eheerfa! relaxation. 
Snatch'd from each circling day of busy 


A faint gleam thrown across a dismal gloom. 
Let us not dark it with our petty brawls. 

Enter Cohstabtibb. 

Constan. (saluting them.) A pleasant meet¬ 
ing to us oil, brave friends, 

After our day of toil! Therq. be amongst ils 
Tir'd limbs that well have earn’d their hour 
of zest: 

This kindly-social hour, this fleeting bliss 
Of the tir'd labourer. Undo our bracings. 
And let ns sup as lightly as we may. (Tak¬ 
ing off his hdmtt, which he gives 
to an attendant.) 

This gills me strangely: 

Mine armourer, mefliinks, h^s better skill 
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To mar men's heads than save them. 

*•* nr?£2-J2z S'# 1 } 

tketr armour.) 

And gentle Othus too, unbrace thyself: 

How likest thou the gripe of sol men’ geer ? 

Othus. Worn in the cause for which I 
wear it now, 

It feels like the close hog of a rough friend, 

Awkward but kindly. 

Cons tan. Thanks, gcn'rons Othus! it had 
pleased me tetter 

To've had the gentle service of thy pen. 

Thou could'st nave told, if so it might have 
been, 

How brave men acted, and how brave men 
fell— 

Well, let it be. (Turning aside to cheek his 
emotion, and then assuming a cheer - 
fulface.) s 

You gallant seamen, in th' applauding view 

Of the throng'd beach, amidst the tempest's 
rage, 

Ev'n on the last plunk of your sever’d bark, 

Ride it careeringly, my brave Rodrigo! 

Hod. Yes, royal sir ; with brave true-heart¬ 
ed mates 

AH things we do and tear right cheerfully. 

Constan. And so will are.—Your hand, my 
gallant friend! 

And yours, and yours, and yours, my brave 


And noble Carlos too—and all of you— 

(Taking all their hands, one qfter another.) 
I am indeed so mated. 

Bring me a cooling cup, I pray, good Heu- 
gho, 

My tongue is parched. (Heugho presents a 

t cup to him kneeling.) 
What, wilt thou stilj/ipon thine aged limbs 
These oamb'rous toAis impose ? These sur¬ 
ly times * 

Bait not such ceremony, worthy Heugho. 

Hsu. Be health and sweet refreshment in 
the draught. 

My royal master \ 

Constan. (tasting it.) And so there is: few 
cups presented thus 

Come with such kindness. Bat I have, in 
truth, 

Shrunk, as a potentate, to such small grasp. 
That now I fairly may put in my claim 
To the affections of a man.—Brave friends, 
Health to ye all! ( Drinks , then turning toicA 
a s mile to Jnstiniani.) 

Justiniani, I with thee alone 

^ave cause of quarrel in this day's long toil. 

Jus. How e&j an' please your highness ? 
The holy hermit, counting o'er his Deads, 

Is not more scrupulous than 1 have been 
Nought of his sacred duty to omit 
. Constan. Thou put'st a gross affront upon 
the worth 

Of all thy warlike deeds; for thou from them 
Claim'st not the privilege to save thyself 
From needless dangers. On the walls this 

a t * 


Thou hast exposed thyself like a raw strip¬ 
ling, 

Who is asham’d to tom one step aside 
When the first darts are whining past his 


Rodrigo there, beneath an ase's pannier 
Would save his head from the o’er passing 
blow, 

Then, like a lion issuing from his den, 

Buret from his shelter with redoubled ardour. 
Pray thee put greater honour on thyself. 

Ana I will thank thee for it 

Jus. I stand reproved. 

Constan. I'm glad thou dost—Now to our 
social ntcB ! 

No tir'd banditti in their nightly cave, 
Whose goblets sparkle to the ruddy gleam 
Of blazing faggots, eat their jolly meal 
With toils, and dangera, and uncertainty 
Of what to-morrow brings, more keenly sea¬ 
son’d 

Than we do ours.—Spare not, I pray thee, 
Heugho. 

Thy gen’rous Tuscan cup: I have good 
friends 

Who prise its flavour much. (As he turns 
to go with his friends to the bottom 
of the stage, mhere a curtain between 
the pillars being drawn up, discovers 
thar repast set out , a Citizen enters 
in haste.) 

Citizen. I crave to speak unto the emperor. 

, Constan. What is thine errand ? 

Citizen. My royal sir, the city's in commo¬ 
tion: 

From ev'ry street and alley, ragged vailcts 
In crowds pour forth, and threaten mighty 
things. 

But one, whom 1 out-ran, comes on my steps 
To bring a fuller tale. 

Constan . (to Citiien.) Thou'rt sure of this ? 

Citizen. It is most certain. 

Constan. (to Othus.) What think'st thou, 
good Othus? 

Othus. 1 doubt it not: 'tis a degraded herd 
That fills your walls. This proud imperial 
city 

Has been in ages past the great high-way 
Of nations driving their blind millions on 
To death and carnage. Thro' her gates have 
past 

Pale cowled monarch* and red-sworded 
saints, 

Voluptuaries foul, and hard-eyed followers 
Of sordid gain—yea, all detested things. 

She hath a common lake or fludge-pool been, 
In which each passing tide has left behind 
Some noisome sediment. She is choak’d up 
With mud and garbage to the very brim. 

Her citisens within her would full quietly 
A pagan's slaves become, would he but 
promise them 

The sure continuance of their slothful ease. 
Some few restraints upon their wonted habits 
And Mah'raet's gold, no doubt, have rous'd 
the fools 

To this unwonted stir. 
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Constan. It may be so: I shall wait fur¬ 
ther tidings. 

Mean time, in> friends, go ye, and as ye can, 
Snatch a short soldier's meal. 

(They hesitate.) 

Nay, go I pray you! 

I must not to my friends say “ I command." 
(They all go immediately, ami without any or¬ 
der, standing round the table, begin to eat.) 

(To the Citiien, remaining still on the front 

of the stage.) 

And so thou say’st-But lo! another 

messenger. 

Enter another Citisks in great haste. 

Second Citizen. The citizens in crowds— 
the men and women— 

The very children too—mine eyes hate seen 
it— 

In crowds they come- 

Const an. Take breath, and tell thy talc 
Diatinctly. From what quarter comest thou ? 

Second Citizen. I'm from the cast. 

Enter Third Citizkr. 

Third Citizen. I come to tell your highness 
that the city 

Is in commotion ; ev’n with flesh-forks arm’d, 
And all the implements of glutt'nous sloth, 
The people pour along in bawling crowds, 
Calling out, 44 bread, and 44 Man’met," and 
44 surrender,*’ 

Towards the royal palace. 

Cons tan. Ana whence art thou ? 

Third Citizen. I'm from the western quar¬ 
ter. 

Constan. Ha! spreads it then ao wide ? 
(Calling to his friends at the bottom of 
the stage.) 

Friends, by your leave, 

I somewhat must upon your goodness bear. 
Giro me my helmet and my sword again: 
This is no partial fray. (Beginning to arm, 
whilst all the rest follow his example.) 

Rod. Well, let us jostle with these ragged 
crafts, 

And see who grapples best (Bucklingon his 
armour gayly.) 

Jus. A soldier scorns to draw his honour’d 
blade 0 

On such mean foes; we'll best them off with 
sticks. 

Othus. Words will, perhaps, our better weap¬ 
ons prove, 

When us’d as brave men's arms should ever 
be, 

With skill and boldness. Swords smite sin¬ 
gle foes, 

Bnt thousands by a word are struck at once. 
(As they all gather round Constantine, and are 


Val. (to Constantine.) O, hast thou heard it ? 
Constan. Yes, my love, they’ve told roe. 
Val. From the high tower my ladies have 
descry’d 

The dark spires redd'ning in their torches' 

light, 


Whilst, like the hoarse waves of a distant sea, 
Their mingled voices swell as they approach. 

Constan. It is a storm that soon will be o'er- 
blown: 

I will oppose to them a fixed rock. 

Which they may beat against but cannot 
shako. 

Val . That is thyself.—O, no! thou shalt 
not go! 

Yea. I am bold ! misfortune mocks at state, 
And strong affection scorns all reverence; 
Therefore, before these lords, cv’n upon thee, 
Thou eastern Cesar, do I boldly lay 
My woman’s band, and say, 44 thou shalt not 
go." 

Constan. Thy woman’s hand is stronger, 
sweet Valeria, 

Than warrior’s iron grasp, 

But yet it may not hold me. Strong affection 
Makes they most fearful where no danger is. 
Shall eastern Cesar, like a timid hind 
Scar'd from his watch, conceal his cowering 
head? 

And docs an empire's dame require it of him ? 

Val. Away, away, with all those pompous 
sounds! 

I know them not. I by thy side have shar’d 
The public gaze, and the applauding shouts 
Of bending crowds : but I have also shar'd 
The hour of thy heart's sorrow, still and si¬ 
lent, 

The hour of thy heart’s joy. I have support¬ 
ed 

Thino aching head, like the poor wand’rer’s 
wife, 

Who, on hia scat of turf, beneath heaven’s 
roof, 

Rests on his way.—The storm beats fiercely 
on us : • 

Our nature suits not wl£h these worldly times. 
To it most adverse, fortune loves us not; 
She hath for us no goexxt do wc retain 
Her fetters only ? No, thou shalt not go! 

(Twining her arms round him.) 
By that which binds the peasant and the 
prince, 

The warrior and the slave, all that do bear 
The form and nature of a man, I stay thee ! 
Thou shalt not go. 

Constan. Would'st thou degrade me thus ? 

Val. Would'st thou unto my bosom give 
death's pang ? 

"Thou lov’at me not. 

Constan. (with (^notion, stretching out his 
hand to his frisnas who stand at some 
distance.) 

My friends, ye see how I am fetter’d here. 
Ye who thus bravely to my fortunes cling ' 
With generous love, less to redeem their fall 
Than on my waning fate by noble deeds 
To shed a parting ray of dignity : 

Ye gen'rous and devoted ; still with you 
I thought to share all dangers: go ye now, 
And to the current of this swelling tidd * 

Set your brave breasts alone. (Waungthemof 

wtih his hand , and (hen turning to X*r.) 

Now, wife, where would’st thou lead me ? 


not wV- l h t 
se. FYrti 
no grxx* 

? No, th< 
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Val. (pointing toith great energy to the friends 
. i eko are turningas if to go out.) 

There, there ! O, there ! thou hast no other 
way. (Brushing away her tears hasti¬ 
ly yond then assuming an air of digni¬ 
ty , she takes Constantine by the hand , 
and leading him across the stage , pre¬ 
sents him to his friends.) 

Moat valiant, honour'd men, receive your 
chief, 

Worthy the graceful honours of your love, 
And heaven's protecting angel go with you ! 
(Exeunt Constantine and his friends,paying 
obeisance to her as they retire , which she re¬ 
turns with the profoundrst respect , continu¬ 
ing to look after them till they are out of 
sight; then returning to the front of the 
stage with a deep sigh , remains for some time 
with her eyes fixed on the ground.) 

Lucia. My dear and royal mi^ress, be not 
thus. 1 

The people will their sov’reign lord respect. 
Val. Will they ? Where is my little Georgi- 
an maid, 

Whose grand sire, tho' a brave and sov'rcign 
prince, 

Was piece-meal torn by a ferocious crowd ? 

Lucia. She told a wonderful surcharged tale, 
Perhaps to move your pity : heed it not. 

Val. Ah! where unto do all these turmoils 
tend— 

The wild contention of these fearful limes? 
Each day comes bearing on its weight of ills, 
With a to-morrow shadow’d at its hack 
More fearful tluui itself.-A dark progress¬ 

ion— 

And the dork end of all, what will it be? 
Lucia. Let not such gloomy thoughts your 
mind o’ercasf; 

Our noble emperor hm on his side 
Tho dork and potentfcower*. 

Val. What is thyjjmeaning ? 

Lucia. A rarely-gifled man, come from afar, 
Who sees strange visions rise before his sight 
Of things to coine, hath solemnly pronounc'd it 
That Palrologiis has on his side 
The dark ana potent powers. 

Val. Alas ! alas ! are they the friends of vir¬ 
tue ? 

Who told thee this ? 

Lucia. One unto whom he told such mar- 
v’llous things 

As did all nat'ral knowledge far exceed. 

Val. Thou dost impress me with a strange 
desire, 

As tho' it were upon my mind impress'd 
By secret supernatural power. Methinks, 
Were this dread^ night with all its dangers past, 

I too would fain-Ha! hark! what noise 

is tl»at ? ( Fastening with great alarm.) 
Hark, hark ! it is tho sound of many sounds, 
Mingled and terrible, tho’ heard afar. 

Lucia. Shall I ascend the tower, and give 
you notice 
Whate’ere I see ? 



ACT II. 

SCENE L—AH OVEN STREET BEFORE THE 
IMPERIAL PALACE. A CROWD OF MEM, 
WOMEN, AHD CHILDREN DISCOVERED, 
BEARING IN THEIR HANDS TORCHES, 
WITH CLUBS, STICKS, &.C. AND THE 
STAGE ENTIRELY LIGHTED BY THE 
BED GLARE OF THEIR TORCHES CAST 
UP AGAINST THE WALLS OF THE BUILD¬ 
ING. THE CONFUSED NOISE AND CLAM¬ 
OUR OF A GREAT CROWD IS HEARD 
AS THE CURTAIN DRAWS UP. 

First Crowd. Holla! let them come forth who 
trouble us, 

And love they blood and bcuting they shall 
have it. 

Second Crowd. Surrender ! bread and wine, 
and peaceful days ! 

Surrender, devils, or ye shall pay the cost. 
{Jill the Crowd rail out clamorously, and bran 
dish their torches, fyc., in a threatening man 
ner against the pal are.) 

Third Crowd. Must we, men well instructed, 
rear’d, und cherish'd, 

The cliicfest of all townsmen of the earth ; 
We, whom all nations know and look upon 
With envious wondiip—must we from our 
incals 

And quiet couches, like your rude barbarians, 
Be scar’d and rous’d with the e.ontinued bel¬ 
lowing 

Of cunt artillery ? it is a shame ! 

First Crawl. It is a crying, an insulting 
shame. 

Ev'n Mahomet regards our polish'd race 
And rare acquirements; but for Constan- 
tinc 

Second Crowd. Ay, ay ! let him como forth, 
with his luise crew 

Of savage strangers; and should they refuse 
us, 

Ev'n with good teeth and noils, fail other 
means, . 

Wo will do vultures’ work upon them all. 
{/Ill of them railing out together, and brandish¬ 
ing their torches, fye., as before.) 

Holla ! holla ! we say to you iqroin ; 

Emperor ! Constantine ! come forth to us ! 

(A grand door of the palace opens, from which 
two flights of stairs descend into the street , 
and Constantine with his friends appear 
coming out upon the l ant ling place The 
Crowd raise a great noise upon seeing him , 
and he stretches out his hand as if he wish¬ 
ed to speak , but they still continue loud and 
clamorous.) 

Constan. Audience, if that your sov’reign 
may command it. 

Fourth Crowd. Yes, let us hear what ho will 
say to us. 

(Several together.) Thom is no harm in that: 
peace all of you ! 

Constan. Behold me at your wish, assembled 
citisens: 
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Was it the voice of children or of foes 
That call'd me forth ? 

Third Crated. Go to with mocking words! 
ore we thy children ? 

Cons tan. Ye say, indeed, too truly ! child¬ 
ren do 

Support, and honour, and obey their sire : 
They put their aiding hand to every burden 
That presses on him : ever gather round hirn 
When dark misfortune lowers; and, strong 
in them, 

He lifts his honour’d brad amidst the storm, 
Blessing and blcss’d. 

But 1 have stood in the dork pass alone, 
Facing its fiercest onset In your homes, 
Ye’ve stretch’d your easy limbs and fann’d 
your brows. 

Whilst I in parching toil have spent the day, 
Aided by strangers. Ye too truly say 

“Are wo thy children?"-When my sky 

was clear, 

Ye follow'd me with fond applauding love, 
And bude God bless your sin ?, but when it 
lower’d, 

Back to your homes ye shrunk, and gen'rous 
strangers 

Are by my side where children should have 
stood. (d confus'd murmur rises 
amongst them, ami some call out.) 

Ho speaks good reason, neighlmurs. 

( Others cull out.) Out on it! all lair words ! ( 

(Others.) Peace, sirs ! we’ll hear him out. 

(Others.) No! no! no! no! (Brandishing 
their torches riotenthj.) 

Oth. (breaking through them with a great 
dub in his hunds.) 

Peace, friends, I say ! I um a strong 1 lun- 
garian, 

And 1 will hear him out. (The clamour sub¬ 
sides.) 

Conslan. Yes, when the tempest lower’d ye 
shrunk away. 

But if some gen’rous shame lias mov’d you 


now- 


If, thus assembled, with repentant *eol 
Yc would return, behold these open'd arms ! 
O' there be still amongst yc men sufficient 
To save your city, your domestic roofs, 

Your wives, your efiildren, all thatsgood men 
love; 

Were each one willing for a little term 
To face but half the dangers which perforce 
Not doing this, he stands exposed to; 

To bear but half the toils which 1 bear daily, 
And shall bear lovingly. 

First Crowd. Go to! surrender and have 
done with it. 

Who thanks—who calls upon thee for thy 
toils ? 

Constan. That voice, which, in the hour of 
trial, bids 

The good man giro his soft and sensitive 

frame 

To death and torture, and cv’n fearful wo¬ 
man 

Bend bfer fair neck unto th* uplifted stroke, 
Calls upon me—yea, and 1 will obey it! 


Oth. By the good saints, he speaks like a 
brave man. / 

First Crowd. Acts he like one ? will be 
come down to us ? 

(Several speaking together.) Ho does; be 
comes in truth! 

(Constantine, after speaking in dumb show to 
his friends, descends the stairs.) 
Second Crowd. Ay, in good faith, he comes 
unarmed too! 

Constan. No, citisens, unarm'd I am not 
come; 

For ev'ry good man here some weapon wears 
For my defence. 

Fourth Crowd. Yes, lie says well; and wo’U 
defend him too. 

(Several others.) And so we will; huzza t 
huzza! huzza! 

Ixmg live brave Constantine, our noblo Em¬ 
peror ! 

(Many speaking at onre.) No, no ! peace and 
surrender is our call! 

(Raising loud cries, and brandishing their 
torches with violent threatening ges¬ 
tures.) 

Fourth Crowd. Hear him out, fools, and he'll 
perhaps consent 
To hon’rable surrender. 

Constan. (to Fourth Crowd, anti those who 
range themselves on his side.) 

No, friends ; if in this hope with me ye stand, 
Turn to your place sgain; for whilst 1 
breathe, 

With men enough in those encompass’d walls 
To fire one gun, never shall Turkish banner 
1/pou our turrets wave. In this firm mind, 
Upon those walls 1 am content to die, 

Bv foe-men slain, or, f lleav'n wills it so, 
Here on this spot, by V ose 1 will not name, 
Oth. No! we will dife/irst, be it as it may, 
Ere one hair of thy nob^head shall fall! 
Crowd, (uh Constant! ^'’s side.) Long live 
brave Constantine ! brave Paleologus! 
Huzza! huzza! 

Crowd, (on the opposite side.) No ; bread, 
and peace, and Mahomet, say we ! 
(Both parties call out tumuJtuotudy, anti threat¬ 
en one another , and Rodrigo, Justinisni, and 
Oth us rush down nynongst them, leaving their 
other frientls to guard the door of the palace.) 
Second Crowd. Ay, thou sea-lion ! thou too 
needs must come 

To growl upon us. (To Rodrigo.) 

Rod. No, faith ! I know you well: ye arc at 
large 

A set of so fit, luxurious, timid slaves, 

Oil whom a cat with muffled paws might 
mew, 

And ye would turn from it—But still amongst 
you, 

I would upon it pledge my main and claws, 
There ore some honest souls who have ere 
now 

Quaff d llicir full bumpers to a brave man's 
health. 

And I, in sootii, am come, with their good 
leave, 
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to shake hands with them all. Holding out 
his hand invitingly to the opposite 
crowd.) 

Come; who loves valiant worth and Poleolo- 

? ua, 
lis hand. 

(Many of the erotod giving him their hands.) 
There is one for thee. 

(Second.) Ay, and there. 

(Third.) And there. 

Rod. (to one who hesitates.) And thon too, 
.for thou wear’s! upon thy brow 
A soldier’s look : 1 must perforce have thee. 
(Casting up his hat in the air, and joined by 
all the crowd on his side.) 

Long live brave Constantine ! huzza! 

(This they continue to do till the opposite party 
are dispiriteil and beat off the stage. Rod¬ 
rigo then presents his newly-acquired friends 
tn Constantine.) 

Con . I thank you all, my braVe and zcal- 
. ous friends. 

Within the palace walls 1*11 now conduct you, 
And martial there my new-gain'd strength, 
for which 

I give Heaven thanks. 

(Exeunt Constantine, followed by his friends , 
tfc.. Rodrigo walking last , ami just about to 
go off the stage f when Otlioric re-enters by 
the op nosite side , and calls after him.) 

Oth. llark ye! n word with ye, my noble 
captain. 

Rod. (returning.) What would’st thou say? 
Oth. Look on my face; ray name is Otlio¬ 
ric; 

I'm strong, thou sec’st, and have a daring 
soul: S 

Look on my fhee; m/numc is Otlioric: 
Think*st thou thou efnlt remember me, tho' 
thou J 

Should'st ne’er ogam behold mo ? 

Rod. 1 shall, my ^friend : thou hast a daring 
countenance. 

Oth. My deeds shall not belie it. With 
this crowd i 


I came, n stranger of most desp’rate fortune, 
And hir’d by treach'rous men fell wnrk.todo. 
But now, uiihir’d, I’ll do for your brave mus¬ 
ter 

A deed that shall moke Turkish cars to 
tingle, 

And Christian too, or foil it or succeed. 

Hod. What wilt thou do ? 

Oth. The consciousness of what one arm 
performs 

Let one heart keep. 

Rod. Heaven aid and prosper then thy se- 
• cret thought, 

If it be good and honest! Fare thee well !• 

[Exeunt severally. 


Scene II.—a small narrow street, 

BEFORE A PRIVATE SOMBRF.-LOOKINQ 
ho USE. 

% 

Enter Othus and Rodrigo. 


Otkus. Move slowly liere, for now we pass 
the fane 

in which the mystic vision-seeing sage 
To cars of faith speaks his wild oracles. 

Rod. What, he of whom we’ve heard such 
marv’Uous things ? 

Othus. Yes ; such perturbed times his har¬ 
vest prove, 

When anxious minds, in dread of coming ill, 
Would draw aside, impatiently, the veil 
Of dark fhturity .—Softly, I pray: 

A female form now issues from the door: 

It moves, methinks, like Ella. 


Enter Ella from the boose with a female At¬ 
tendant. 

Rod. (eagerly.) It is herself, and I will 
speak to her. 

Fair maid, as well I guess by that light trip, 

Thy lover’s fate hangs on a lucky thread; 

Tough and well whiten'd in a kindly snn. 

Ella. Well hast thou guess'd: fortune is 
passing kind; 

She leads thee, fights for thee, and guards 
thy head 

From ev’ry foe-man's stroke. 

Rod. Ay, but thy lover, Ella; was it not 

Of him we spoke ? 

Ella. Fve, do not mock inc thus! 

Othus. In truth he mocks thee, Ella, and 
no faith 

To fates foretold or mystic sages gives. 

Rod. Believe him not, sweet maid. Wo 
seamen, truly, 

Small dealings have with lcam'd sorcery; 

Nor bead, nor book, nor ring, nor mutter'd 
rhymes, 

Are for our turn : hut on the sea-rocks point, 

In shape of horn, or gull, or carrion bird, 

Our unfed wizards sit, and, with stretch'd 
throats, 

Speak strange mysterious things to wave- 
toss’d men, 

With many perils compass'd. Nay, oft- 
times 


Tlie mermaid, seated on her coral stool, 
Spreading her yellow hair to the sutm'd 
breeze, 

Will sing a song of fill lire fortunes fair 
To him who lias the luck to meet with her : 
And ev'n the nightly winds will thro' our 
shrouds 

Distinctive voices utter unto those, 

Who in their storm-rock'd cradles lie and 
think 

Of their far-distant homes.—I do believe 
That all good fortune shall betide thy love. 
Being thy love ; for that doth far outdo 
All other fortune; and besides, no doubt, 

A fair and courtly youth. 

Ella. Go to! go to! thou mockest me 
again ! 

I love a brave man- 

Rod. And not passing fair, 

Nor very courtly ? 

Othus. No, nor wearing now 
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Hi* youth’* bc«t bloom; but somewhat weath¬ 
er-beaten. 

And Bunn’d on sultry shores? 

Ella. Fir mi you both, you hold roe in de¬ 
rision ! 

I'm young, and all unlcarn'd, and well I 
know 

Not pawling sage ; but do I merit this ? 

(Turns to go away from them in tears.) 
Hod. By heavens, thou shalt not go ! 

(Catching hold of her hand to prevent her.) 
Thou sweetest thing 

That e’er did’st fix it* liglitly-fibred spray* 
To tho rude rock, ah ! would’st thou cling 
to me ? 

Rough and storm-worn 1 am: but if thou 
lov'st me,— 

Thou truly do*t, I will love thee again 
With true and honest heart, tho’ all unmeet 
To bo the mate of such sweet gentleness. 
Othus. [ hear a noise of footsteps: we’ll 
retire; 

Let us pursue our way. 

( I stoking behind as they go off.) 
'Ti* one Itclonging to Valeria's train, 

Who hither comes with quick and eager gait. 

[Eieunt. 

Scene III. —a large sombre room, 

, WITH MYSTICAL FIGURES AND STRANGE 
CHARACTERS PAINTED UPON THE 
1 WALL8, AND LIGUTF.D ONI.T BT ONE 
LAMP, BURNING UPON A TABLE REA* 
THE FRONT OF THE STAGE. 

Enter a Conjuror in n long loose robs, and 
Pktkonius, meeting him, by opposite sides. 

Pet. Well, my good sage, how tlirivcs thy 
mystic trade f 

Go all things prosperously ? 

Con. As thou couldst wish: to many a 
citizen 

I have the fix’d decree of fate foretold, 

Which to the siiltnn gives this mighty city, 
Making all opposition and defence 
Vain ; and their sujierstition works for us 
Most powerfully. 

Pet. So far ’tis well ; but be thou on thy 
guard; 

I am expressly come to caution thee. 

Should any visit thee, whom thou suspectest 
To be connected with th’ imperial friends, 

Be sure thy visions speak to them of things 
Pleasant to loyal ears. 

Con. Fear not; 1 have already % been fore¬ 
warn’d, 

And have such caution follow’d. 

Pet. Thou host done wisely : still keep on 
thy guard, 

And be not ev’n surpris'd if thou, ere long, 
Should’st have a royal visitor. My agents, 
Who in th' imperial palace are on watch, 
Have giv’n me notice that Valeria's mind 
Is this way bent. If so, let thy delusions 
Still tempt her in Uie city to remain, 

For herein is the sultan much concern’d. 


Hush! we are interrupted. 

Enter a Servant. 

Ser. (ito Conjuror.) A noble matron crave* 
to apeak with thee. 

Con. Do*t thou not know her? 

Ser. No; in a black stole 
She's closely veil’d; yet noble is her gait; 
And her attendant underneath his clou, 

But ill conceal'd, wears an imperial crest. 
Pet. and Con. (both together.) Can it in¬ 
deed be she ? (Pausing to consider.) 
Con. I’ll venture it. (to Servant.) Go and 
conduct her hither. [Exit Servant. 
It must be she: I'll boldly venture it. 

Pet. Thou may’st witn little risk: mean¬ 
time, remember 
The caution I have given thee. 

Con. Trust to my skill, and be a while 
withdrawn, 

My noble pttron. [Exit Petronius. 

Enter Valeria, concealed under along black 
stole, followed by Lucia and two female At¬ 
tendants, who remain at the bottom of the 
stago whilst site comes forward. 

Con. Approach, great dame. 

Val. Yes, in misfortunes so; 

That is my eminence: and unto thee 
1 come, an anxious suitor, if that truly 
Th’ unseen mysterious powers with whom 
thou aenl'st, 

To human weal and woe alliance bear, 

And may unto the care-rack’d mind fore- 
sliew 

The path o fawful fate that lies before it. 

I do beseech thee !- 

Con. Say thou do< command ; 

For thro’ that sable stctc, were it as thick 
As midnight’s curtain,util] I could behold 
Thy keenly-glancing cw, and the dark arch 
Of royal brows accustonld to command. 

Val. Ha! dost thou s^me ? 

Con. Yea; and who is he, 

Whose shadowy unreal form behind thee 
lowers, 

As link'd with thine, tho' absent? O’er his 
head 

Th’ imperial eagle soars, and in his hand 
He grasps the emblem of supreme command. 
Val. (throwing hack the stole with astonish¬ 
ment mixed with fear.) 

O, most mysterious and wonderful! 
Nothing is hid from thee : thou see'st afar 
The distant death's day of the swathed babe, 
Falling in hoary age, and the life’s morn 
Of those who arc not.—Hero then nil con¬ 
fess'd, 

A wretched empress and a trembling wife, 

I stand before thee. O let thy keen eyo 
Thro’ tlie dark mist that limits nature's sight, 
Follow that phantom o’er whose head doth 

Th’ imperial bird 1 for, be it good or ill, ' 

His fate is mine, and in his fate alone •• • 

1 seek to know it. 

Con. And hast thou strength to bear it ? art 
thou firm? 
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For that which unite* mine eye must unite 
thine car. 

Val. (alarmed.) Thou reck’nest then to 
look on dreadful things ? 

Can. I may or may not; but with mind 
not brac'd 

In its full strength, seek not thy fate to know. 
Val. {after a hesitating pause of great agi¬ 
tation.) I can bear all tiling* but the 
dread uncertainty 

Of what 1 am to boar. 

Can. Then shall it be unto Lheo ai thou 
wilt. 

(After some mysterious motions and muttering 
to himself , he turns his fare towards the 
bottom of the stage, as if he had his eye 
steadfastly fired upon some distant point; 
and continues so for some time without moo¬ 
ing, whilst she stands watching his counte¬ 
nance eagerly, with her face turned to the 
front of the stage.) • 

Val. .( impatiently , after a pause) O! what 
dost thou behold ? 

Con. Nay, nothing yet but tho dark form- 
loan void. 

Be patient and attend.-T aco him now: 

On the tower'd wall he f tand*: the dreadful 
battle 

Roars round him. Thro' dork smoke, and 
sheeted flames, 

And shower* of hurtling darts, and hissing 
balls, 

He stride* s beneath his sword falls many a 
foe: 

His dauntless breast to the full tide of battle 


bis fate’s high 


He nobly gives.—Still on thro’ the dark 
storm y 

Mine eye pursues him to 
cojie— / 

Val. Hi* fate'* hi A cope ! merciful, awful 
Heaven ! § (After a pause.) 

O, wherefore do#/ thou pause ? thine eyes 
roll terribly: 

What doat'thou see ? thou look'st on thing* 
nuMt dreadful! 

O look not thus, but say what thou dost see! 
Con. 1 see a frowning chief, tiie crescent's 
champion, 

In bold defiance meet thy valiant lord. 

The fight is fierce and bloody.- 

Vat. Again thou pausest yet more terri- 

Host thou no utterance far wliat thou seest ? 

O God! O God! ihou look'at upon his death ! 

(Clasping her hands violently.) 

Dost thou not speak ? wilt thou not answer 
me ? 


-Thou look'st upon his death • 

Con. I look on nothing, for thy frantic, 
terrors 

Have broke the fabric of my air shap'd 
vision, 

And all is blank. 

Vet. And will it not return to thee again :* 
O fix thine eyes, and to it bend thy soul 
Intently, if it still may rise before thee, 

For thou hast ipadc me frantic! 


Com. (after a pause, and fixing his eyes as 
before.) The forms again return— 

The champions meet: the fight is tierce and 
terrible: 

The fatal stroke is given; and Constan¬ 
tine— 

Vat. Merciful Heaven ! 

Con. And Constantine lays the proud cres¬ 
cent low. 

Val. (pausing for a moment as if to be as¬ 
sured that she had heard right, and then 
holding up her hands in cislacy.) 

It is 1 it is ! O words of bliss !—Thou tcc'si 


it! 

My Constantine lays tlie proud crescent low 1 
Thou look'st upon it truly *, and their forma 
Before thee move, cv’n os the very forms 
Of living men? 

Con. Even so. 

Val. O blessed sight! 

It is not witch'ry's spell, but holy spirits 
Sent fVom a gracious hcav'n that shapes bucIi 
forms ; 

And be it lawless or onhallow'd deem’d, 
Here will I kneel in humble gratitude. 

Con. (preventing her from kneeling.) No, 
no, this must not bo : attend again : 
There’s more behind. 


Val. Iia! say'st thou [more behind?—Or 


r™. 


good oi 

r 


or evil ? 


uin * 'f is tifall «tl florlr nusa 


lapp'd. 

Vat. In darkness let it rest: I've lieard 


• enough. 

1 would not look upon thine eyes again. 

And in my fancy shape thy unseen signts, 
For all that e’er-Is that which Res be¬ 

hind 


A far extended vision ? (Pausing anxiously.) 

Thou wilt not answer inc—well, rest it so. 

But yet, O forward look for one short year, 

And say who then shall be this city’s lord. 

Con. Thy husband and thy lord, moat 
mighty dame, 

Shall at that period be this city's lord. 

Val. Then I am satisfied. Thou host my 
thanks, • 

My vory grateful thanks. Tlicie istliy rec¬ 
ompense, 

And this too added. (Giving him a nurse, and 
then a ring from her hand.) 

We shall meet again 

In happier days, when the proud crescent’s 
low, 

And thou shalt have a princely recompense. 

(fuming taker Attendants as she goes away.) 

Come,Lucia; come, my friends; the storm 
will pass, 

And we shall smile in the fair light of heav¬ 
en 

In happier days. [Exit, followed by her 
Attendants. 

Con. (looking at his reward.) Good sooth, 
tills almost smites against my heart; 

But goes she not far happier tliun *he came ? 

Have I not earn'd it well ? 
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Re-enter Px trow i os . 

Pet. Thou hast well earn'd it 
What! harbour such poor scruples in a breast 
So exercised in a trade like this ? 

Fyc on't! But if thy conscience is so nice, 
Know that thou hast in all good likelihood 
Predicted truly; and her lord and husband 
Shall be still, as thou say’st, this city’s lord. 
Cun. How so ? 

Pel. Hast thou not skill enough to guess ? 
Much has the sultan of Valeria heard; 

And, with the future beauties of his palace, 
Ilis fancy, in the most distinguish’d rank, 
Already places her. Thou wut ere long, 

1 can foretell by certain fleeting shapes 
Which at this moment donee before mine 
eyes, 

A favour’d, famous,courtly prophet be. 

My little Ella loo, taught by my art, 

May play, perhaps her part; and so together 
We'll amicably work.—May it not be ? 

Pul up thy gold, and say it is well enm’d. 
Cun. It must be had, and therefore must 
be earn’d, 

Falsely or honestly.—Does Constantine, 

As speaks this morning's rumour, send 
again 

Auotlier embassy to Mahomet 
With terms of peace ? 

Pel. He does, my friend: already in the 
palncc, 

He, nnd his band of self-devoted fools, 
Deliberate on it. Thou, at no great risk, 
May'st prophesy the issue of their counsels/ 
Cun. i have adventured upon bolder guess- 
Ing. 

Pet. Excepting that slight aid from Ge¬ 
noa, 

Which by the master of a coasting vessel, 
Kept secretly on watch, I am Inform'd 
Is now almost within sight of the coast, 

No hope remains to Constantine. And this 
Slinll not deceive him long; for I’ve dis¬ 
patch'd, 

In a swift-sailing skiff, a trusty agent, 

Who shall with costly bribes and false re¬ 
ports 

Deter their boldness from all desp’rutc ef¬ 
forts * 

To force a passage to the block'd-up port: 

A thing Rodrigo s bold success alone 
Hath taught us to believe e'en possible. 

Con. Thanks for your information, my 
good lord : 

I'll profit by il 

Pel. But use it prudently. And so good 
day. 

Well thrive*thy trade, and nil good luck at¬ 
tend as. [Exeunt severally. 

SCENE IV.- AN APARTMENT IN THE 

IMPERIAL PALACE, WITI1 A VIEW 
THROUGH A GRAND ARCHED DOOR OP 
ANOTHER APARTMENT, IN WHICH ARB 
DISCOVERED CONSTANTINS, OTHU8, 
JU8TINIANI, RODRIGO, AND OTHERS, 


ARISING PROM A COUECiL TABLE • 

THET ENTER AND COME FORWARD. 

t 

Cunstan. Well ,• my brave friends, I to your 
care intrust 

This last attempt by honourable treaty 
To gain peace from the foe. Heaven bless 
vour efforts. 

Just. All that strict honour will permit to 

us 

Shall be most truly done, imperial lord, 

And one step farther on we cannot go- 

Cons tan. Had 1 wish'd more than this, Jai- 
tiniani, 

I had sent other ministers.— 

Heav’n bless your efforts, bravo ambassadors, 
And make you wise as brave ! 

If we succeed not, 

As much I fear, it is my earnest wish, 

Ere the grand push that shall our fate de¬ 
cide, 

To meet you all in blessed charity, 

And join with you, perhaps in the last rites 
Of Christian worship that within our walls 
Shall e’er be celebrated. 

Olkus. Your wish shall be fulfill'd : wc all 
desire it. • 

Constnn. I thank you. In an hour hence 
be prepur d 

To set out for the sultan's camp. So, broth¬ 
ers, 

Good day, and all good favour. 

[Exeunt all hut Constantine and Othus. 

Cons tan. (to Othus us he is about to go af¬ 
ter the others.) Wilt thou go also, 
Othus ? 

Othus. Not if your toughness docs command 
my stay. 

Constan. Ah, gentlc\(Viend ! f do no inure 
command! 

But this distresses thc^. Well, gen’rous 
man, 

Thou art commanded. (Pointing to ascot, 
nnd they both sit.) 

Here, by thy friendly side, 

I ’ll give my heart a little breathing space; 

For oh! the gen’rous love of these brave 
men, 

Holding thus nobly to my sinking fate, 

Presses it sorely. 

From thee, nor from myselfcan I conceal 
The hopeless state in which J am beset. 

Ho foreign prince a brother's hand extends 
In this mine hour of need; no Christian state 
Bends forth its zealous armies to defend 
This our begirded cross : within our walls, 
Tho’ with th’ addition of our later friends, 

I cannot number soldiers ev’n sufficient 
To hold a petty town 'gainst such ynst odds. 

I needs must smile ana wear a brow ofhopc, 
But with thee, gentle Othus, I put off 
All form and seeming ; I am what 1 am, 

A weak and heart-rent man.—Wilt thou for¬ 
give mo ? * 

For I in truth must weep. 

Othus. Yes, unrestrained weep, thou val¬ 
iant soul 
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\Vith many a ware o’er-ridden ! Thou atrir’at 

• nobly 

• tVherc hearts of sterner stuff perhaps had 
sunk: 

And o'er thy fall, if it be so decreed, 

Good men will mourn, and brave men will 
shed tears, 

Kindred to those which now thou shedd’st. 
Thy name 

Shall in succeeding ages be remember’d 
When those of mighty inonarchs are forgot. 

Constan. Deceive me not; thy love de- 
ceiveth thee. 

Men's actions to futurity appear 

But as th’ events to which they are conjoin'd 

Do give them consequence. A fallen state, 

In age and weakness fall’n, no hero hath; 

For none remained behind unto whose pride 
The cherish'd nicm’ry of his acts pertains. 

O no, good Othus, fame 1 look not for. 

But to sustain in heaven's all-sciAng eye, 
Before ;ny fellow men, in mine own sight, 
With graceful virtue and becoming pride, 
The dignity and hononr of a man, 

Thus station'd as 1 am, J will do all 
That man may do, and I will suffer all— 

My heart within me cries* that man can suf¬ 
fer. 

(Starting up with t ckewirnrs, and holding vp 

Loth hands firmly elmchtd.) 

For shall low-born men on scaffolds tread, firm 
For that their humble townsmen should not 
blush, 

And shall I shrink ? No, by the living God ! 

I will not shrink, albeit I sued these tears. 

Othus. To be in toils and perils, nay in 
sufferings, f 

With th’ applauding sympathy of men 
Upon his side, is to thimble mind 
A state of happiness Iffy owl the bliss 
Of calm inglorious eUac. 

Constan. O no, food Othus! thou mis¬ 
judge st of me. „ 

I would, God knows, in a poor woodman's 
hut 

Have spent my peaceful days, and oliar’d my 
crust 

With her who would have cheer’d me, rath¬ 
er for 

Than on tills throne ; but, being what I am, 
I'U be it nobly. 

Othus. Yea, thou wilt be it nobly, spirit os 
brave 

As o'er wore Cwsor’s name ! 

Constan. ( Smiling sorrowfully.) Yes, there 
is cause for roe; there is good 
cause. 

Bat for those valiant men, link'd in my fate, 
Who have in other lands their peaceful 
homes 

And dear domestic ties, on whom no claim 
Lays its strong hold—alas ! what cause have 

• they ? 

Wb«* is their recompense? Fame is not 
mine; 

And unto them-(X this doth press my 

heart.! 


( A heart surcharg'd with many cares, and 
press'd 

With that besides, which more than oh— 
with that 

Which I have wrestled with—which 1 have 
strove— 

With that which comes between me and my¬ 
self— 

The self that as a Christian and a man 

i strongly strove to be- 

Othus. You have before some secret cause 
of trouble 

Hinted in brokeu words : will not your high¬ 
ness 

Unto a faithful friend- 

Constan. (turning away from him.) No, no, 
good Othus! 

Some times 1 dream like a distracted man, 
And nurse dark fancies. Power and lawless 
will— 

Defenceless beauty—Mahomet—Valeria— 
Shape out of these wild words whaleVr thou 
wilt, 

For I can say no more. 

Othus. A Ins, 1 know it all! 

Constan. And yet why should it thus dis¬ 
turb my mind ? 

A thought, perhaps, that in iio other breast 
I (alii any shelter found. It is my wcukneHB : 

I am iiMliamed of it. — I can look 

On my short-futeci sp.ni and it* dark IkmiimI : 

I can, God strougtli'ning me, my earthly tosk 
Chine as becomes a king ; and, being clos'd, 
r lb that which in this world's tumultuous 
stage 

Shull happen uflerit I am ns nothing. 

Othus. Alas ! my royal master, do not thus 
To racking thoughts give way! is there not 
men ns 

To free you from tikis pain, if you to use them 
Have courage ? ls:t the empress be convey'd 
Far from these walls. It is a cruel remedy, 
But it will give you pence. 

Constan. 1 did attempt it, but she has so 
closely 

Entwin'd herself upon me—O, my friend, 

It needs must pass ! 1 in til' unconsciousgravfc 
Shull be at rest. 

Othus. But doc*s she know the nature of 
your fears? 

Constan. O no! she docs not! from that hate 
ful subject, 

As from a hideous serpent, still with her 
I’ve kept aloof.—Alas ! what can I do ? 

1 could os well into her noble heart 
Thrust the barb'd dart ns tell her what I fear. 
Othus. Perhaps she still, os from the com¬ 
mon horrors 

Of a sack’d town, may be conjur'd to flee. 

And here she comes: be it at least attempted. 
Enter Valeria, Lucia, and attendant Ladies* 
Vtd. (to Constantino.) I come to claim thy 
promise : one short hour, 

A hasty sunbeam thro’ the cloud's dark skirt, 
Thou giv’st to inc, and I must claim my right. 
Thy friends too, ere they go, shall be iny 
guests: 
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1 have brought powerful ■ niton to asaiat roe. 

(Pointing to her ladies.) 
Ma! what diaturba thee i how ia this, my 
love ? 

Thy face ia chang’d and troubl’d—What new 
cause- 

Constan. O, no new cause! one that has 
much disturb'd me. 

Val. And one to roe unknown ? 

Con. Speak to her, Othas! 

Otkus. By many various ills and cares op¬ 
press'd, 

Your royal lord ia still moat closely touch'd 
With that which does your weal regard. 
What fate 

May, in a storm-ta'cn city, of dire sights 
Anu horrid cruelties, have in reserve, 

If such the city's doom, who can foresee ? 

O, let him then his painful station hold, 
Gen’rous Valeria ! from one care reliev'd. 
His heaviest care, the thought of leaving thee 
The involv'd witness of such horrid things ! 
Val. What would ’at thou say in this? 
Think'st thou the ruin 
In which lie perishes will have for'me 
Or form or circumstances? It will bo 
Th' upbreakiug crash of all existing things, 
That undistinguish’d is, and felt but once. 
Othus, thou talk's t like an unskilful sage: 

It was not thus thy roaster bade thee speak. 

Constan. Valeria, hard necessity comjicl* us. 
I have already safe asylum sought 
For the last tender remnant of our race, 

That something might from this dire wreck 
be wiv'd, 

And shall 1 not for thee- 

Val. No: lain nothing 
But what 1 am for thee! When Uiat is fin¬ 
ish’d— 

Constan. Ah my Valeria, but that will not 
finish 1 

Thou still may’st be for me—thou stilt may’st 
bear 

Honour’d memorial amongst living .men 
Of him who was thy lord.— Good Lucia, aid 
me, 

Afod gentle Servia too, and all of you ! 

(Tothe ladies.) 
Cling round your mistress with psur sooth¬ 
ing love, 

And say that in a foreign land you’ll be 
The faithful friends and soothers of her woe, 
Where cv’ry virtuous heart will bear to her 
The kindred ties of holiest sympathy. 

Bay ye will be with her in kindliest seal: 

Ye will not leave licr 1 
I Aida and the other Ladies. No, we’ll never 
leave her! 

((lathering round her affectionately.) 
Most dearand royal Mistress, whilst lifo holds, 
In whato’er land, in wliato’er state you are, 
We’ll never leave yon. 

Val. I know it well: thanks to yonr gen’¬ 
rous love! 

But yet forbear, nor thus beset mo round. 
(Putting than gently from her , and fixing her 
eyes upon Constantine.) 


O, Paleologui! hast thou for roe 
In fancy shap’d a world and an cxiatence 
Where thou art not ? 

(Running to him and falling on his nock.) 
Here is my world, my life, iny land of refuge, 
And to no other will I ever nee. 

Here still is light and hope; turning from 
this, 

All else is round me as a yawning tomb. 
Constan. My dearest love ! my gen’rous 
honour’d love! 

My sweet Valeria! thou distractest.me; 

But have thy way, for I can urge no more, 
l^et dark fate come: I will abide its worst. 
Val. Nay, Buy not dark; there ia a hope 
within me; 

’Tia sure, ’tis strong, it cannot be deceitful. 

(A signal heard from without.) 
Hark ! hark ? a signal! 

(Voices are heard calling without.) 
Ships are id sight! supplies and warlike aid ! 
Val (holding up her hands.) O blessed 
sound! there is salvation in it. 
Heaven sends us aid ! 

(Voices again call out as before and the signal is 
repeated.) 

Again the blessed arund ! 

And here Rodrigo comes, wearing a face 
Of welcome tidings. 

Enter Rodrigo. 


Succours, brave Rodrigo? 

Rod. Yes, ships from Genoa are now iir 
sight, 

Rearing, no doubt, brave aid, if to the port 
They can make good their entrance. 

(All czcejit Constat.tine.) Good heaven be 
bless’d! \ 

Constan. And say Hndrigo “ if? ” 

\ (Shaking his head.) 

• Val. Nay, fear not, tlwy will enter; witlv 

them comes ' 

Another brave Rodrigo; thro’ barr’d adamant. 
Did it oppose tliem, they will force theirway. 
Rod. Jr they but have one jot of manhood 
in them, 

They'll do all possible tilings. 

Val. Ay, and all things are possible ! 
Constan. In truth, thou talk's! with such 
exulting confidence, 

Thou almost temptest me to grasp at hope. 
(Voices call out as before , and a signal from the 

* towers.) 

Val. The animating sound ! Come, come ! 
O, come! 

And o'er the blue waves hail the blessed sight. 
(Runs out end t ing! y, etertj one following her 
with animated alacrity. 


ACT III. 

SCENE I.-THE TURKISH CAMP: THE 

TENT OP MAHOMET, WHO 18 DISCOVER¬ 
ED SITTING ALONE IN THE EASTERN 
MANNER, WITH A ORE^T SHEET OF 
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PARCHMENT SPREAD OUT BBFOBE HIM, 
' WHICH HE IB CONSIDERING ATTEN¬ 
TIVELY. 

Ma. (after tracing some lines with a pen or 
pencil.) Ho, Osmir! art thou here? 

Enter Osmir. 

Come hither, vizir ; follow with thine eye 
The various dispositions of this plan 
Which for our grand attack I here have traced. 
God and the Prophet being on our side, 

That mingled broil of fierce and dreadful 
fight, 

Which shall not cease till from the list of na¬ 
tions 

This eastern empire, with its long told line 
Of paltry Cesars, be expung’d and blank, 
Shall not be long delayed. 

Osmir. All things must yicM unto the 
towering spirit 

And comprehensive genius of your highness. 
Permit your slave. (Looking over the plan.) 
Conceiv'd, indeed, with deep and wond'rous 
skill! 

But mighty lord, if that ^ worm may speak, 
Your van, methinks, is of a motley class, 

The vile refuge and garbage of the camp; 
Are musaulinen led on in glory's path 
By such as these ? 

Mu. (smiling fiercely.) No; but brave mus- 
sulmen o’er such as these 
May step to glory’s path. Garbage, I trust, 
Is good enough tor filling ditches up. 

Some thousand corcassesJiving ana dead, 

Of those who first shall r^t the en’my’s rage, 
Push’d in, pell-mell, bjr those who press be¬ 
hind, # 

Will rear for as a briefre to mount the breach 
Where ablest engineers had work'd in vuin. 
Osmir. This did escape my more contracted 
thoughts. 

And here your highness stations Georgian 
troops : 

Are they sure men in such important service ? 
Mu. (smiling again.) Ay, sure as death; 
here is my surety for them. 

Bee’at thou what warriors in the rear are 
plac'd, 

With eacn a cord and hatchet in his hand ? 
Those grisly hangmen, in their canvas sleeves, 
Fight for me better than an armed band 
Ot Christian knights full cap-a-pee.—Look 
o’er it: 

Something, perchance, may have escap'd my 
thoughts. 

. Osmir. (after again examining it.) No; every 
tiling is consummately plann'd.— . 
But, mighty sultan, this old officer, 

Whom you have station'd here with your new 
troops, 

Ii not to be relied on. 

How so, Osmir ? 

Osmir. It is suspected that he has receiv'd 
The en’my's gold; ono thing, at least, is cer- 
• tain, , 


He has had private meetings with the foe. 
Ma. What! art thou sore of this ?—Send 
for him quickly. 

The fool midst blocks and bowstrings has so 
long 

His bsae head tott’ring worn, he thinks, no 
doubt, 

It needs must bo his own. Send for him 

r 'ckly, 

t which is needful done upon him. 
(Drawing the pen sternly across the name on 
the plan.) 

There; from the world of living things I blot 
him; 

Another lakes his place. 

(Giving a paper to Osmir.) 
These are the usual orders for the night; 
Assemble thou the sev’ral officers, 

And give to each his own particular charge. 
Osmir. Your slave obeys. [Exit. 

Ma. (alone, after musing for a little while ) 
Have 1 done well to give this hoary vet ran, 
Who has for thirty years fought in our wars. 
To tho death-cord unheard ? 

(Sternly, after /musing a short space) 
I have done well. 

In my disguised rounds, but two nights since, 
List’ningat his tent door, 1 heard him si«eok 
Words mat methought approach'd to slight 
esteem 

Of my endowments and cupacity. 

Yes, lie is guilty. (Jlfler walking up and 
down several times he opens another 
scroll.) 

But I will fear no treason : here is that 
On which 1 may rely. In mortal man 
1 have no trust; they arc all hollow slaves, 
Who tremble and detest, and would betray. 
But on the fairs, and the dork secret powers, 
So say those sure unerring calculations 
Of deep astrology^ I may depend. 

(Sitting down again, and considering the scroll) 
Ay, it must needs be so : this constellation 
In close conjunction witli the warrior's star, 
Trac'd back in magic numbers three times 
three, 

And nine times nine, and added three again, 
Unto the hour of my nativity, 

Makes it infallible. Here have I mark'd it 
With mine own science, nnm'ral, loom'd, and 
sure. 

Ha! ha ! your foolish Christians now believe 
Men's future fortunes are by wizards seen, 

In airy forms pourtroy’d, like miinick shows, 
And trust thereto witli fond simplicity. 
(Olhoric, who about the middle of this speech 
has made his appearance from behind the cur - 
tain of the tent , disguised like u Turk, but 
without a turban, now, stealing close up to 
Mahomet, lifts up his dagger to strike) 
What do l hear ? 

Oth. It is thy fate, blind Turk, uncalculated. 

(Striking.) 

Ma. (parrying the blow with his sheathed 
scimitar which he afterwards draws) 
Ho! help without! treason and parncide ! 


39 
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Ho! guards without, I say! (Guards rusk 
in and Othoric is seized, after defend¬ 
ing himself desperately.) " 

Ma. (To Othoric.) Who art thou? What 
dark tyrant set thee on 
To do this murderous and horrid deed ? 

Oth. And think'st thou such deeds horrid ? 
—But I came 
To act and not to speak. 

Ma. Say rather, villain, to be acted on. 

Do racks and burning iron please thee well 
That thou should'st earn them with such 
desp'rate pains. 

(7b the Guards.) Stretch out his arms, and let 
me look on them. Looking at his arms , and 
surveying him all over , he shrinks back as 
from a danger escaped, and then smiles 

There will be tough work on those sinewy 
limbs 

When thev are dealt with.—Lead the traitor 
ufc 

I will give orders for his fate ere long. 

(7b Othoric, i rho is about to speak.) 
Thou shalt not speak : I hate thy horrible face. 
Lead him away ! [Exit Othoric and Guards, 
met by Petroniua and Marthon, toko 
enter as they are going out. 

Pet. What prisoner is this they lead along r 
Ma. A dark assassin in my tent conceal'd. 
Whose daring hand ev’n now aim’d at my life. 
Pot. {easting up his eyes to heaven.) The 
life of great and godlike Mahomef! 
It makes my blood turn cold. 

Mar. I too am stunn'd and tremble at the 
thought. 

Ma. Yes, all may tremble who in the dark 
purpose 

Have part or knowledre had. 

(Petroniua and Marthon both alarmed.) 
What means my lord ? (Mahomet walks 
several times across ike stage with 
angry strides, whilst they look fear¬ 
fully upon one another , and then go¬ 
ing sternly up to them.) 

. Ma. I know tlie hose transactions of last 
night: 

Ye stufTd my gold into the dirty pahna 
Of those who snook their torches in the air, 
And cried long live brave Paleologua. 

1 know it all: think ye with upcast looks, 
And mumm'ry such as this, to blind ining 
eyes? 

Pet. (falling on his knees.) As there’s a 
God in heav'n, to you, great sultan, 
We have been true! (Marthon kneels also.) 
Ma. Up, crouching slaves! when men so 
bred as you are 

Thus lowly kneel, my very soul abhors them. 
Pot. Your death, great monarch, were to 
Paleologua 

Triumph and salety, but to ua swift ruin. 

Mar. And shall suspicions so improbable 
Fall upon us, who in your secret service 
Have dangers brav'd, and from your hands 
alone 

Look for the recompense ? 


Pet. If we last night have fail’d. — ■ 

Ma. (stamping with his foot.) 1 will not 
hear you! 

Enter Osmie. 

Osmir, know’st thou this horrible attempt ? 

Osmir. I do, forest prince, and bless the 
Prophets arm 

That has preserv’d you. What base enemy 
Has arm’d the desp f rate villain ? 

Ma. Petroniua here and his smooth Gre¬ 
cian friend 

Throw accusation on the emperor. 

Osmir. This moment in your camp there 
is arriv'd 

An embassage of his most honour’d friends, 
Bent by the emperor to treat of peace. 

Ma. At this unlikely hour ? 

Osmir. Yes. time now presses, and, as I 
should guess. 

The hopes of succour from those friendly 
veasels 

That vainly have attempted through your 
fleets 

To force a passage, raising short-liv’d joy 
Full soon extinguished, has to this late hour 
Delay’d their comiAg. 

Hope gone, they now are humbled suitors. 
Here, * 

Within your power, you have the chiefest 
men 

Of the brave friends on whom he most de¬ 
pends; 

This does not look like preconcerted plots 
Of secret murder, at this very hour 
To be attempted. V 

Ma. No, Osmir, v-he re is reason in thy 
words. \ 

Osmir. But if your L highneas think* it in 
expedient, 

I will straightway arrest them. 

Ma. (after hesitating.) No, no; they are val¬ 
iant men, and do aa such 
Claim honour from a valiant foe. Go say, 
Thai by the morning's dawn they shall have 
audience ; 

The open camp, with wide-mouth’d cannon 
cloth’d, 

And all my lofty garniture of war. 

Shall be my hall of state. Secure those men 
Until my farther orders. (Pointing to Pet- 
ronius and Marthon, and Exit, fol¬ 
lowed by Osmir. Remain Petroniua 
and Marthon guarded.) 

Firsi Guard. Come on, my masters, well 
conduct you safely. 

Mar. (to Petroniua.) It is to plunge me in 
this dreadful gulf 

That your curs’d lessons have seduc’d my 
youth ? 

Pet. Upbraid me not. I have not for my¬ 
self 

A better fate reserv’d. But we are noble, 
And of high lineage : fear not, for the sultan 
Will still respect us. 

Second Guard. Ay* so belike he will; your 
noble heads 
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Af ay with the royal acimitar be chopt, 

' Jf he ia much inclin'd to honour you. 

• Some men ere now, in other aultana’ day a, 
Have been ao honour’d. [Exeunt. 

Scene II.— in open space in the camp, 
WITH THE JAH1XABIE8 AND TUBKISH 
TROOPS DRAWN UP IN ORDBR. CAN¬ 
NON AND WARLIEE ENGINES SEEN MIX¬ 
ED WITH THE TENTS. A FLOURISH OF 
TRuMrKTI • 

Enter Mahomet, with Of mi a and his train, and 
places himself in a chair of state near the front 
of the stage. Another flpurish of trumpets, and 
eater Othus, Justinian 1, and Rod mao, with 
a small train of Attendants, walking slowly op 
the stage. 

Ma. (to Osmir, a* they come forward.) These 
men approach us with fc hardy step, 
Nor wear the suppliant's humbled brow. 
Come they 

To sue or to command us? (To Othus and 
the other deputies, i oho make obeisance 
to him.) 

You are permitted to declare your errand. 

If your hard-lesson’d chief, more prudent 
grown, 

Will now resign his proud imperial city 
Into the hands to whom high heaven's decree, 
And power on earth resistless, soon shall give 

I will receive that which he cannot hold 
With grace and favour. 

Othus. High heaven'* decrees are known 
to mortal ma 

But in th’ event film'd; and for earth's 
power, f 

The cannon flankcc.' cohorts, and the wide 
front 

Of far extended numbers, shew it not 
To him, who in the small and secret fortress, 
E'en of one brave man's breast, more help 
discovers, 

Oft in th' astounding hour of the storm's 
pitch, 

Than in an armed host Imperial Constan¬ 
tine 

Will live or die within his city's walls 
As may become their master.—Nevertheless, 

He will so far to hard necessity- 

Mm. I hear no more : your words are inef¬ 
fectual, 

And fall as powerless as the ruffian's sword, 
Whom now, within my tent, your royal mas-' 
ter, 

. Compell'd no doubt by hard necessity, 

His hired to murder me. 

Jus. (supping boldly forward.) Saltan, thou 
sittest where thou safely may'it 
Bay what thou wilt, therefore or all mankind 
* Thou most art bound to say but what is meet 
Put those accusing words that thou hast ut» 
ter’d 

Into the mouth of any other Turk, 

Wok he a giapt's form, for in your camp 


1 know that such there be, and I will prove it, 
With this good soldier's ann, a cursed false¬ 
hood. 

Othus. (to Justiniani, pulling him back.) 
Thou art not wise.—Great sultan hear me 
speak. 

If any base attack upon your life 
Has been attempted, let the murd'rous villain, 
If still he breathes, be hqre before us brought. 
In presence of your highness we will question 
him : 

Perchance be will confess what secret foe 
Has arm'd his daring hand. 

Ma. (after giving orders to a guard im dumb 
show , who immediately goes out.) 
Your suit is granted. 

These men speak boldly, vitir. 

(Aside to Osmir.) 
Osmir. (aside to Mahomet.) They shrink not 
from the proof. 

Enter Othoric fettered and guarded. 

Ma. (to Othoric.) Aa thou may’st hope a 
mitigated doom, 

I here command thee that thou truly answer 
Whateer those Roman deputies demand. 

Oth. 1 do not hope a mitigated dotmi, 

And therefore, sultan, cannot be commanded : 
But if this bravo man here will question me, 

(Pointing to Rodrigo.) 
For in his presence 1 do feel my spirit 
To manhood's height brac’d up, I’ll truly an¬ 
swer, 

P *ho' every word did in my sinews fix 
'lie burning pincer's tooui. 

Rod. lia! Othoric art thou not ? the strong 
Hungarian ? 

Oth. (smiling.) Ay, thou rememberest my 
name—I thank thee— 

It pleases me to think thou'lt ne’er forget it. 
Ask what thou wilt, and 1 will answer thee ; 
Bid me do what thou wilt, and 1 will do it, 
Barring the hind'r&nce of these chains. 

Rod. Thanks to thee ! 

Then, whatsoe’er the sultan asks of thee, 
Answer him truly. He will point his ques¬ 
tions 

Where his suspicion points. 

Oth. I will obey. 

Ma. (sternly.) Who hired thee, thou bold 
and hard-brow’d villain, 

Such horrid deed to do ? 

Oth. 1 have been twice hired, mighty Ma¬ 
homet, 

To do fell deeds, in which I've lack'd perfor¬ 
mance. 

Ma. And who first hired thee ? 

Oth. Thyself. 

Jlfs. Base traitor! 

Dar'st thou belie me to my very fare ? 

Oth. That I belie thee not be this my token) 
My hire was given to me by Petronius, 

Told from a sable bag, on whose seal'd mouth 
Thy scimitar and crescent were impress'd. 
Othus. Petronius! 

Oth. Yes, that smooth, subtle Greek. 

Ma. He hir'd thee not to take the life of 
Constantine ? 
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Oth. True; I was hir'd for wasteful insur¬ 
rection, 

Not for delib’rate murder. Tho' moat wretch¬ 
ed, 

A stranger, grip’d bj hard necessity, 

The price he gave me ne'er had bought this 
arm 

To such an act. 

Ma. And who did* hire thee for this second 
deed, 

Which thou must needs delib’rate murder call? 
Oth. 'Twas Constantine. 

Jus. Thou liest, foul, artful villain ! 

Ma. Peace 1 command! ye shall not inter¬ 
rupt him. 

Twas Constantino that hir’d thee ? 

Oth. Yes. great sultan! 

But not with gold, and he himself, I ween, 
Unconscious of the act. 

Ma. What did he bribe thee with ? 

Oth. With that which does but seldom prove 
the 11 icons 

Of like corruption—grn’rous admiration 
Of noble manly virtue. I beheld hitn, 

Like a brave stag encompass'd by base curs, 
And it did tempt me.—Other bribe than this 
Have 1 had none ; and to no mortal car 
Did I reveal my purpose. 

(Mahomet puts his hand an his forehead and 
stems disturbed, whilst the deputies hold up 
their hands exultingly.) 

Rod. (to Othoric.) O for a galley xnann’d 
with such as thou art, 

Therewith to face a hundred armed ships, 
Creatur'd with meaner life ! 

Yet thou must die, brave heart! yet thou 
must die. 

Thou hast done that which in no circumstance 
Man's hand may do, and therefore thou must 
perish. 

But I'll remember thee : thy name is Othoric: 
1 will remember thee. 

Osmir. (to Mahomet, who covers his face 
and stems disturb'd , after a pause.) 

Your highness gives no orders to your slave 
Touching the prisoner. 

Jka. (uncovering his face angrily.) His crime 
is plain : death be lus instant doom. 
Osmir. And in what mode ? of simple or 
with pains ? 

Ma. Distract me not. 

Oth. Vixir, be not so hasty. 

I bear with mo what will redeem my life, 
And gain the sultan’s pardon. 

Osmir. All'. thickest thou to gain him with 
that bribe 

Which Constantine gave thee i (Shaking his 
head.) 

Oth. No, not with that. I wear upon this 
arm 

A potent band, with subtile magic wrought, 
That, wheresoe'er 'Us on my body rubb'd 
WilU mutter'd words which I alone do know, 
Makcth tho part firm and invulnerable 
To sword, or bulls!, or the arrow's point— 
Ta all offensive things. Believe me not, 


But see the proof.—Relieve mine arms, I. 
pray, 

That 1 may shew this wonder. 

Ma. Unlock his fetters: if ho tamper with 
us, 

His tortures are enhanced. 

Oth. (to the guard who stands next Aim, after 
he has been unfettered, and at the same time 
uncovering his left arm.) 

Young Turk, thou wear’st a dagger by thy 
side: 

To shew that I am made as other men, 

Of flesh and blood as soft and sensitive, 

When with no charm secur'd, thrustit, I pray 
thco 

Into this nerved flesh. Nay, do not shrink, 

For I shrink not 

Ma. Do it, thou timid slave ! 

( The guard slightly wounds Othoric's arm with 
the point of the dagger.) 

Oth. You sec it 10 an arm of flesh and 
blood; 

And so you'll find my body in all parts, 

Thrust where you will.—But mark me; 
wheresoe’er 

I rub this band, your weapons have no pow- 


(Opcning his breast and rubbing it with a 
bracelet which he takes from his arm, at the 
same time muttering some mystical words to 
himself .) 

Now try if e’er tho stoutest arm amongst you, 
With pike, or spear, or keenly-temper'd blade, 
Can pierce this charmed breast. 

Ma. (to an Attendant.) Attempt it, brawny 
slave ; thiiA arm is strong. 

(To Osmir.) Give hi Va stronger weapon.— 
Now the prooi' 

(The slave receiving a s\*rd from Osmir, runs 
with full force upon Othoric, who falls down , 
pierced through the breast, and utters a con¬ 
vulsive laugh as he expires.) 

Rod. (exultingly.) O, bravely done, thou 
spirit of true proof! 

Jus. Yes, nobly has ho shunn’d the degra¬ 
dation 

Of slavish punishment. 

Othus. Tt was a lofty mind in a rude state 
Of wild distorted virtuecross the fancy 
It stalks a gloomy, dark, gigantic shade, 
Angel or fiend we know not. 

, Ma. (aside to himself, turning gloomily a- 
way.) And Constantine is serv’d by 
men like these! 

. Othus. (to Mahomet.) Seeing that of this 
crime our royal master 
Doth clearly stand acquitted, by your word, 
Most mighty Mahomet, we are permitted 
To state nis wishes. 


Ma. No, ambassadors; 

I have already said 1 hear no more 
Unless ye yield the city.—Leave yo have 
In safety to return.—You and your chief 
O'er a volcano’s thinly bridged gulf * * 
Have ta’en your stand, and the dire crash is 
near. 
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. Otkus. And with our chief in that tremen- 
• doua ruin, 

If it must be, we will link lovingly. 

Jus. We will sink honourably. 

Rod. We will sink gloriously. Ay, by 
heaven's light, 

And cheerlv too ; great sultan ! (Passing the 

body of Othoric as they turn to go away.) 
Thou noble wreck, thou wert rigg'd gallant* 
ly! 

(Exeunt Othos, Justiniani, Rodrigo, and 
their attendants.) 

Ma. (coming forward to the front of the stage, 
and standing for some time in a thoughtful 
posture much disturbed.) 

And Constantine is serv'd by men like these! 
Osmir. (to slaves, pointing to the body of 
Othoric.) Take up the carcass of 
that savage ruffian, 

And stick it on a stake for vulture's food. 

Ma. (turning round angrily.) No, reptiles! 

let it nave a soldier's grave. 

Osmir. This is exceeding mercy; ne’erthe- 
less, 

Your orders, mighty prince, shall be obey’d 
Bjr those who are as dust beneath your feet. 
Ma. Yes, I do know that I shall be obey'd. 

By those who are-1 am begirt with 

slaves. 

(Turning away, and stamping on the ground 
as he walks.) 

Mine , enemy is serv'd by men like these ! 

1 will give orders with all pressing speed 
That now my grand attack forthwith be 
made: _ 

What next may be attested by such foes 
Who may divine. I 

Osmir. That is the fsSetX counsel. 

(Exeunt Mahomet, tossing his arms and mut¬ 
tering as he goes out.) 


ACT IV. 

Scene I.—an out-post belonging to 

THE TUBK1SU CAMP, WITH A VIEW OP 
THE CITY OP CONSTANTINOPLE ON THE 
BACK GROUND, BEEN IN THE DIMNESS 
OP CLOUDY MOONLIGHT. 

Enter several Turkish Soldiers by different ways, 
meeting one another. 

iHrst Turk. IIo! who are ye ? our friends ? 
Second Turk. 1 know thy voice. 

First Turk. Yes, we arc friends; but let 
• us separate, 

And gain our tents as quickly as we may:. 
For now thro' all the camp tne busy stir 
Of warlike preparation is begun ; 

Apd ere the morning dawn .each armed Turk 
"Must hold him ready for th' approaching day 
Of havoc k, blood, and spoil. Come, let us 
on! 

Third Turk. Yes; drat, good comrades, do 
* once more look back, 


And see, thro' the wan night, those buildings 
gleam 

With the last Christian fires that e’er shall 
burn 

Within those circling walls. 

Second Turk. Ay, there the Prophet has 
prepar'd our rest. 

There soon, midst beap’d-up spoils, and the 
wild wailings • 

Of fetter'd beauty, in our new* won homes, 
We’ll cast our reeking scimitars aside, 

And lay us down in soft and lordly sloth. 
Comrades, it is on animating sight. 

But quickly let us gain our tents.—Hush! 
hush! 

What Turk comes prowling this way, and 
alone ? 

It looks like Mahomet. 

First Turk. It is the sultan on his nightly 
rounds, 

Disguis’d: let us avoid him. 

Third Turk. I'd rather cross a tiger on my 
way; 

For, as the humour hits, it tnay be fatal 
To know or not to know him. At the best 
Wo shall be deem'd but lawless stragglers 
hero: 

Let us all separate and gain our tents. 

[Exeunt hastily . nil diJJ'erent ways. 

Enter Mahomi.t disguised, followed at a 
distance by the Visor. 

Ma. (alone, after walking thoughtfully from 
* the IwtUrm of the stage, whilst Osmir remains 

on the back groutul.) 

What boots this restless wish? 'tin all blank 
Bilencc 

On that for which my greedy cars still watch. 
There's ne’er a Turk, who, o’er his ev’ning 
pipe, 

Will not fur rather talk of daring feats 
By (Nitty robbers done, than all the fame 
And grand achievements of his so v'reign lord. 
'Tis cheerless silence all! Dull, stupid race ! 
They arm them for to-morrow's fight, 'tis 
true. 

With much ulucrity, and talk of conquest, 
Carnage, and spoils; but for their sultan's 
name, 

Tho name of Mahomet, thro* all the camp 
I’ve scarcely heard its sound. Nay, once 1 
heard it 

In accents harsh pronounc'd, but os to listen 
I nearer drew, my steps the speaker scar'd, 
And all was into fearful silence hush'd. 

Their sultan's name !—Pest seize the stupid 
slaves! 

O, Constantine ! it is not thus thy soldiers 
Do arm themselves for thee. 

Ho, Osmir! art thou near me ? 

Osmir. ( advancing.) Yes, my lord. 

Ma. Hast thou been list'ning too ? 

Osmir. Yes, sultan; and 1 find your 
Mussulmcn 

Their arms preparing for to-morrow’s battle, 
Beneath your royal standard most determin'd 
To conquer or to die. 
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They under your approving oye will fight, 

Aa in the sunshine of propitious heaven. 

Ma. Yes, 1 am in their minds full truly 
grown 

A thing of gcn’ral attributes compos'd— 

A heaven of sunshine or of lowering storms: 
But as a man and leader, in whom live 
The mental and corporeal qualities 

Of Mahomet—--Pest seize the stupid 

slaves! 

Enter Pbtxoniui and Maiitxion, muffled up 

in cloaks. 

But who comes here ? twice on my rounds 
already 

Those men have cross'd me : am I known to 
them ? 

By the groat Prophet they shall bear their 
secret 

Where secrets are secure !—IIo! stop slaves 
there' 

Stop, in the sultan’s name! 

(Running upon them furiously, ami lifting his 
scimitar over the head of Petronius, t oho im¬ 
mediately discovers himself.) 

Pet. ( discovering himself.) Crush not a 
worm, my lord. 

Ma. A worm indeed ! What treason brings 
ye here, 

Skulking, thus muffled up in dark disguise? 
Have I not warn'd ye both that ye do live 
Beneath mine iron power in strictest faultless- 
ness ? 

For that when ye axe found but to trnnsgrew 
The galling limits of imposed duty. 

Even a hair's breadth, tncre abideth yon 
A recompense more dreadful than torn slaves, 
Writhing in horrid ecstasy, e’er knew. 
Beware : ye have no power to serve me now, 
And unsuccessful traitors are most hateful. 

Pet. It is, great Mahomet, to make amends 
For unsuccessful services, that hero 
Thou find’st us, on our way within the city 
To gain for thee some useful information 
Against to-morrow's push. Still in our power 
Borne little aid remains. 

• Ma. If thou say'st true, return to me again, 
Leading thy beauteous daughter in thy hand, 
Ere two hours pass, who shall within my tent 
A pledge remain for thy suspicious faitn 
Until the city's ta'en.—Begone,! charge you, 
And answer not again. 

[Ex bunt Petronius and Marthon. 
Are all mine orders issued for the morrow ? 
To each respective officer assign’d 
His task and station ? and my rearward troops, 
Mine axe and cord-men, they are not forgot¬ 
ten ? 

Osmir. No, please your highness, nothing 
is forgotten. 

And by the early dawn- (A mixture of 

confused distant sounds heard from 
the dty.) 

Ma. What sounds are these ? 

Osmir. Hast thou forgot we are so near the 
city? 

It is the murm'ring night-sounds of her streets, 


uawu 

i grand work begin, 
thing still remains; I 


must remind 


Which the soft breeze wafts to thine ear, than 
softly 

Mix'd with the chafings of the distant waves. 
Ma. {eagerly.) And let me listen too ! I lore 
the sound! 

Like the last whispers of a dying enemy 
It cornea to my pleas'd ear. ( l i ste ni n g.) 
Spent art thou, proud imperial queen of 
tions, 

And thy last accents are upon the wind. 

Thou hast but one voice more to utter; 
Loud, frantic, terrible, and then art thou 
Amongst the nations heard no more. list! 
list! 

I like it well! the lion hears afar 
Th' approaching prey, and ahakes his brist¬ 
ling mane, 

And lashes with his tail his tawny sides, 

And so hear I this city’s nightly sound. 

Osmir. It is indoed a rich and noble con¬ 
quest 

Which heaven unto its favour'd warrior gives. 

Ma. Yes, Osmir; 1 shall wear a conqueror's 
name, 

And other ages shall of M ah'met speak, 
When these dumb slaves are crumbling in the 
dust. • 

Bat now the night wears on, and with the 
dawn 

Must the 
Yet one thing 
thee 

That to my gen'ral orders this be added :— 
Silent ahall be the march: nor dram, nor 
trump, 

Nor clash of arms, kSall to the watchful foe 
Our near approach Dktray : silent and soft, 

As the para’s velvet tVit on Libya's sands, 
Slow stealing with cn\ch’d shoulders on her 
prey. 

Osmir . I have already given the strictest 
orders. 

Ma. Then all is well: go where thy dnty 
calls. 

In the mean while I'll snatch an boor of rest, 
And dream, perhaps, that lovely Grecian 
dames, 

Even with a crowned beauty in their hand, 
Are lowly bent to kiss my purple feet 

(A distant bell heard from the city.) 
What deep and distant bell is this wiuen 
sounds 

So solemnly on the still air of night ? 

Osmir. It comes from St Sophia's lofty 
dome, 

Where Constantine, with his small band of 
friends, 

As I have learnt, should at this hour assem¬ 
ble, 

To join together in religious rites 
Of solemn preparation for to-morrow, 

Which they regard as their last day of lifo, . 
And this as their last act of social brother¬ 
hood. • * 

Ma. Brave men! do they so meet ? 

(Pausing.) 

But it most be. • 
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Why should it move me ? Heaven decrees 
*• their doom: 

I actby high commission,tho’ for instruments 
I hare but these dumb slaves. [Exeunt. 

SCENE II. —A PILLABED AISLE OE OPEN 
•PACE IN THE CHUECH OP ST. SOPHIA, 
WITH OTHEE PAETS OF THE CHURCH 
f BEEN IN PERSPECTIVE. THE GREAT 
h BELL HEARD. 

Enter Hiuqho, met by an inferior Priest. 

Priest. Thou com’st before thy master and 
his friends: 

How far arc they behind ? 

Heu. Not many paces. 

(Bell sounds again.) 
Priest. Werefore did st thou start ? 

Heu. It smote mine ear most strange and 
dolefully. * 

Is there soul in its sound which sadly says, 

It is the last bell that shall Christians warn 
To holy rites within these fated walls ? 

How many hundred years this sacred pave¬ 
ment 

Has with the tread of # Christian feet been 
worn! 

And now-Heaven’s will be done ! 

Priest. So must we say, if that our turn be 
come. 

We are a wicked and luxurious race, 

And we have pull'd this ruin on our heads. 
Heu . But there are those who needs must 
fall beneath it, 

Whose noble worth desegr'd a better fate. 
Priest. Think ye the ;,rand assault will be 
so soon ? f 

Heu. Tia so believXl: and see where now 
they come, 

In gen’rous love and brotherhood united, 
Who shall, perhaps, no more see evening's 
close, 

Or under social roof of living men 
E'er meet again. 

Priest. Nay, do not weep, good Heugho; 
For in that blessed place they shall be join'd 
Where great and good men meet.—But I must 
haste 

To giye my brethren notice. [Exit. 

Ester Coif STAN tin x, with Othus, Rodrioo, 
Justinian i, and other of his friends, who walk 
with solemn steps and bareheaded towards the 
front of the stage, the great bell sounding for 
the last time os they Advance. Constantine 
then stops, and streteninn out his arm as if be 
l wished to speak, they ul gather respectfully 
round him. 

Constan. My friends, there greatly presses 
on ray heart 

Bovnewbat I've much deaiT’d to say to you, 

If a full heart will grant me so much voice. 

• Othus. Then speak it, royal sire, we all 
attend 

With ears of love and most profound respect 
• Constan. Thus station’d on a dark ana aw¬ 
ful verge, 

In oompany with you, my noble friends, 


1 have desired, in this solemn act, 

To make my peaoe with God. But, on my soul, 
if any unforgiven wrong to man 
Yet rests, how shall 1 lilt my hands to him 
Who has made all men, and who cares for all, 
As children of one grand and wond’rous house, 
Wherein the mightiest monarch of the earth 
Holds but a little nook ? 

I have been one, plac'd on a giddy height 
Of seeming greatness, therefore liable, 

In nature’s poor infirmity, to acts 
Of blind and foolish pride. I have been one 
In much real feebleness, upheld, defended, 
By voluntary aid and gen’rous real 
Of valiant strangers owing me no service, 
And therefore liable, in the mind’s weakness, 
Its saddest weakness, to ungrateful thoughts 
Tinctur’d with jealousy. It towards you, 

My noble friends, I have contracted guilt, 

I trust—I know—I beg—what shall I say ? 
Your gen’rous hearts to all your deeds of love 
Will add a last forgiveness. 

Othus. O no, most royal Constantine! to us 
And to all men thou’at ever worthy been, 
Noblo and gracious ; pardon'ot our hands 
Thou needest none. 

Omnes. O no, thon needest none! 

As we to thee have faithful followers been, 
Thou’st ever been to us a gen’rous lord. 

Constan. Youi love would inako it so: 
would that, indeed, 

A voice within me seal'd its fair report! 


service, 

1 have with foolish and capricious humours, 
More irksome made; one whose frank open¬ 
ness 

Of manly love, offer'd to mo as man 
In gen’rous confidence, with heartless pride 
I coldly have reneU’d; yea, if there be 
One of you all that ever from my presence 
I have with sadden'd heart unkindly sent, 

I here, in meek repentance, of him crave 
A brother's hand, in token of forgiveness; 
And be it in true charity stretch'd forth, 

As (o a man of much infirmity, 

Who has with many trials been beset, 
Wounding ofl-timcs in bitterness of soul 
The love ne should have honour’d. 

What! is there none that will to me hold out 
The palm of charily ? 

Then I’ll embrace ye all, and, with eas’d heart, 
Believe mvself forgiven. (Embracing them 
aJl as they crowd affectionately to him 
and coming last to Rodrigo.) 

And thou, my bold Rodrigo, who canst brave 
The tempests when they rage, and onward 
bear, 

With the opposed strength of towering navies 
Black'ning before thee, com’st thou to my 
breast 

In soft forgiving love ? I know thou dost. 
Rod. A^in mat love that would forgive to 
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The lum of all thy tins, tho' multiplied 
Ten thousand thousand fold.— 

That would do in thy service—O cursed limit! 
That there should bo what to man's sine w’d 
strength, 

In all the burning seal of righteous boldness, 
Impossible is. 

(Clenching his hands vehemently.) 
Othus. (to Rodrigo ) Cease ! dost thou not 
respect these holy walls ? 

Rod. I do respect them, Othus; ne’er a 
head, 

Shorn to the scalp, doth bow itself more hum- 
bly 

Before heaven's throne than mino, albeit, in 
truth 

My words unseemly arc. 

Constan. Como to my heart, my friend! 
Ho reigns above 

Who will forgivu us both. ( Embraces 

Rodrigo, and Meiso&srrsin^l leugho, 
who has stood behind, not presuming 
to approach him with the rest.) 

But there is one who stands from me aloof 
With modest backwardness, unto whoso char- 

I must bo debtor also. Worthy Heugho, 
Since earliest youth I from thy friendly hand 
Have daily kindly offices receiv’d, 

Proffer'd with love, exceeding far all duty 
Belonging to thy state; yet, ne’erthclcas, 

I ouce, in a most vile and fretful mood, 

Vex’d with cross things, tliino honour’d age 
forgot. 

Heu. Oh, say not so, my dear and royal 
master. 

It breaks my heart that you should still re- 
inciulicr. 

Constan. Well, well, be not thus mov'd iny 
worthy Hcugno, 

I know 1 am forgiv’n; but lay thy hand, 
Thine aged hand, upon thy master's head, 
Ami give him a last blessing. Thou art now 
Like to an undent father with us grown, 

And my heart says that it will do mo good. 
(Bowing his haul, whilst Ilengho, lifting up 
his aged hands oner him, is unable to speak, 
but bursts into tears, and falls upon his mas- 
Ur's neck. The blind of friends cltse round 
and conceal them: afterwards they open to 
make way, and Constantine comes forward 
with a Jinn enlightened countenance.) 

And now, uiy noble friends, it pleases me 
To think wo all are knit in holy bands 
Of fellowship ; prepar'd, in virtue's strength, 
Nobly to fight on earth, or meet in heaven. 
Othus. Yes, Constantine, wo to each other 
will 

True brothers prove, and to our noble chief 
Devoted followers, whate’er betide. 

What say ye, valiant friends ? 

Omnes . All, all of us! 

Constan. I know you will, full well I 
know you will. 

Oh, that in earth it had been granted me 
Your gen'rotu love to’ve recompens’d ! alas! 
Ye can but share with me- 


Omnes. No other recompense, 

But sharing fates with thee, our noble chief, 
Do we desire, and on thy royal hand 
Here will we seal it 

Constan. (eagerly preventing them as they 
are about to kneel and hiss his 
hands.) Forbear! forbear! within 
these sacred walls 

Bend before worthless man the humble knee! 
Fye, lot no such shame be! 

Am I your chief? then be it shewn in this, 
That to the mighty Majesty of heaven 
I humbly bow, more lowly than yc all, 

And do, on your behalf, devoutly beg 
Tho blessing of our Master and our Biro. 
(Kneeling and bowing his head very low to 
the ground , then rising afterwards with 
tlignijicd solemnity.) 

Now to those sacred rites of our blest faith, 

In which t^e huiuble soul ennobled bows, 

In mcm’ry of the dearest brothership 
That ever honour'd man, I lead you on, 

My noble brothers. (Exxunt Constantine, 
fye. by another aisle, which may be 
supposed to lead to the altar of the 
church, whilst several priests are seen 
at a distant in their robes , as wait¬ 
ing to receive them.) 

Scene III. —a hall, or anti-room in 

THE IMPERIAL PALACE. 

Enter Pxtronivb and Marthos disguised. 

Pet. So far hath this well-counterfeited 
signet, ^ 

And this disguise. Befriended us: here stop : 
Whilst ConstontineVnd his mad band are 
absent \ 

On their religious ceremony, hero 
We will remain conceal'd until that Ella, 
Returning, (for 'tin near her wonted time, 

As they have told us) from Valeria's Cham* 

. ber ’ 

Shall give us fair occasion.—Rouse thoe, 
Marthon; 

Thou accm’st like one bereaved of all sense ; 
What is the matter with thee ? 

Mar. Nothing ; but thus to pass with cul¬ 
prit feet 

Beneath the shade of night, these well-known 
courts 

Which I so oft have trod in front of day, 

With the firm footsteps of an honest man, 

Doth mako me- 

Pet. Fye! thou art become a fool. 

Shako on such weakness: we're compell’d 
to this. 

We shall beneath the sultan's iron sway. 
Disgrac'd from the late failure of our plots, 
Live like lash'd slaves, if the bewitching 
beauty 

Of my young Ella come not to our aid 
To bend his rugged nature. Strong in her, 
We shall not merely safe protection find, 

But highest favour and authority; 

And tlio' by stealth 1 needs must bear her 
hence. * 
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Btirfg my daughter, I, in nature's right- 

• Jlfer. Hush ! now I hear a lightly-sound- 

. * mg step. 

Draw bock a little space. (They step aside, 
whilst Ella enters, and walks across 
the stage.) 

Pet. (in a half voice , stealing softly up to 
her.) Lila! 

EUa. (starting.) What yoice is that which 
names me! 

Pet. Ella! 

EUa. Q! ’tis the sound that 1 moat dread 
to hear! 

Pet. Say’st thou so, Ella, of thy father’s 

yoice ? 

Have my misfortunes, with the world's fair 
favour, 

Depriv'd ine also of my only child ? 

EUa. >o, no! they nave not: had misfor¬ 
tune only 

Cast its dark shade upon thce,*I had lov’d 
. thee 

And cherish'd thee in a lone desert, father. 

fiat—bnt thou art- 

Pet. Ha! wherefore dost thou pause ! 

What would'st thou say ? what is there in 
thy mind ? * 

Ella. Thoughts which I will not utter.— 
Oh, depart! 

Thou’rt not in safety. All men do condemn 
thee. 

Thou’rt not come for good.—Oh, fly from 
hence! 

Ruin, and shame, and death abide thee here: 

Oh, fly, my wretched father. 

Pet. Yes, I will fly, by# thou shalt go with 
me; 

If not, 1 will remain and meet my fate. 

EUa. Good lieaveu forbid! thou’lt drive 
me to distraction. 

O misery ! (wringing her hands tn great dis¬ 
tress , whilst Marthon advances to Pet- 
ronius with supplicating look.) 

Pet. Away! thou art a fool: wc must be 
firm. (To Marthon.) 

Wring not thy hands thus wildly, simple 
maid: 

Thou goest to be with me no wand'ring out¬ 
law, 

Bnt one in splendour greater than a queen : 

The favour'd mistress of the mighty sultan. 

(To Ella.) 

(Ella gives a loud shriek , and struggles to get 

from him.) 

Enter Rodrigo. 

Rod. Andacious villain! quit thy cursed 
hold, 

Or take death for thy pains. 

Ha! thou shrink’stback, and muffle st up thy 
face. 

Say who thou art, or thro’ thy villain*s heart 

‘I'll thrust this rapier. 

Jjlla. {vulling Rodrigo back.) Hold, I do 
beseech thee ! 

Tor pity, hold! it is my wretched father. 

Rod. Wretched indeed! 
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Elia. Ay, therefore pity him. 

Let him escape: he hath done me no harm. 
He ia here as a fox in his last wiles. 

Who shelter seeks within tlie very kennel 
O' the rous’d pack: Oh, have some pity on 
him ! 

He ia my father. 

Rod. Sweet Ella, hang not thus upon mine 
arm: 

It hath no power to strike whom thou call'st 
father, 

Shame as he is unto that honour’d name. 

Bnt there are ties upon me, gentle maid: 

The safety and the interests of Constantine 
1 am bound to defend: and shall a traitor- 

EUa. Oh ! oh! 

Rod . Fear not: our royal master is return’d 
From blessed rites of holiest charity 
With meekly chasten'd soul: whate’or his 
crimes 

He is in safety—safety as.assured 
As thine owu harmless self. 

Enter Constantine. 

, Constan. (to Rodrigo.) Thou speak'st with 
an unwonted earnestness; 

I’ve mark'd tiiy gestures; something moves 
thee much. 

Who arc these strangers ? ( Turning to Petro- 
fiiiis and Marthon, who, uncovering 
their fores, stand confessed before 
him.) 

Ha! Marthon and Petronius! Wliat new 
• treason 

1s now on foot, that hero-hut judge I 

harshly ? 

Ye are, pcrhajiH, struck with the circumstan¬ 
ces 

Of these most solemn times, repentant grown, 
And if ye bo in a good hoar yc come ; 

I am myself a wean'd and pardon'd man. 
Marthon, thou once wort wont to speak the 
trutli ; 

What brought ye hither ? 

Mar. Most gracious prince, with no repent¬ 
ant mind 

Wc hither came; but one of us, at least, • 
Shall hence depart with a heart deeply smit¬ 
ten. 

Constan. Confess then what new treason ye 
devised. 

EUa. No treason; none to thee most royal 
Constantine. 

Forme he came, arm'd with a parent's right, 
To bear mo to the haughty sultan's camp, 

To live in queenly state. But, Oh protect me! 
Let me rewuin and dio with those I lovo 
In decent maiden pride. Retain me here, 

But pardon him: no treason brought him 
hither. 

Constan. Petronius, has thy daughter told 
me true ? 

Was this thine errand ? 

Pet. (approaching Constantine.) Yes, most 
gracious prince. 

Constan. Off then, disgrace tn nature and 
to manhood ! 
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Would’st thou to shamefiil and degrading 
slavery 

Betray thy. virtuous child ? Say thou cam’s! 

To thrust i* Uie dark thy dagger thro' my 
heart, 

And 1 will call the sinless. 

Pet. Wherefore this stern and bitter execra¬ 
tion ? 

I came to place her but a few hours sooner. 
Sav'd from th* approaching storm, where 
yonr high domes, 

Yea, with their royal mistress at their head, 
Fall shortly shall be placed. 

Constan. Detested wretch! what fiend has 
whisper’d to thee 

Snch hideous thoughts ? man durst not uttor 
them. 

Ptt. Man might, at least, surveying the 
position 

And aspect of these times, in his own mind 
This plain and shrewd conjecture form. But 
not 

On such loose bottom do I ground my 
words; 

Mah’met himself hath sworn that your Vale¬ 
ria 

Shall at the head of his most favour’d wives— 

Constan. Hold thy detested tongue ! for one 
word more 

Is instant death. Tempt me not with these 
hands, 

Which hath the symbols touch'd of blessed 
To do a horrible act. 

Pet. I but repeat that which the sultan 
hath 

In public said. 

Constan. Forbear! forbear! I tell thee. 
( Wrenching his sword ., scabbard and 
all, from his side, and tossing it from 
him.) 

There! thereRodrigo : cast it from my 
reach : 

Let not a weapon be within my grasp, 

Or I shall be accursed. {After a violent strug- 

• git of passion.) 

I dare speak to him now.—Ho 1 guards with¬ 
out! # 

Ella. Oh, mercy ! mercy ! 

Enter Guards. 

Constan. {to Guards.) Take these two men, 
Petronius and his friend, 

And through the city to our utmost post 
Conduct them safely: there, in perfect liber¬ 
ty* 

Permit them to depart where'er they list. 

(7b Petronius.) Now, I'm revenged upon 
thee: get thee hence, 

And utter not a word.—Go thou. Rodrigo, 
And with the gentle Ella in thy hand, 
Conduct them to the palace gate. Hence 
quiokly 

Mar. Nav, let Petronius go: I will remain, 
And with tne meanest soldier on your walls 
Bpend my last blood, if a true penitent 


Constan. (waving him off impatiently. ) Well, 
be it as thou wilt: out hence and 
leave me! 

Rod. (to Ella, as he leads her out.) Did I not 
tell thee ho was safe, my Ella ? 
[Exxcht all but Constantine, who t cfter walk¬ 
ing up and down for some time in a per¬ 
turbed manner starts at the sound o/ Valeria’s 
voice without.) 

Constan. Ila ! here she comes! alas! how 
shall I now 

Look on her face, and hear her. voice of 
lovo ! 

It is distraction! 

Enter Valeria. 

Val. My Constantine, art thou eo long 
return’d, 

And yet to me no kindly summons sent, 

Long os I’vo watch'd for it l —What is the 
matter ? 

Thy brow is dork: these are disturbed looks: 
What is the matter ? 

Constan. Nothing, nothing. 

I am, thou know’sl, with many cares perplex'd. 
Follow me to thine own apartment; here 
1 cannot speak to ttoo. 

Val. {aside, looking eagerly at him , as they 
go out.) What may this be ? 

[Exrust. 

Scene IV.—Valeria’s apartment. 

Enter Corstastink, followed by Valeria, 
who remain silent for some time, she looking 
anxiously with w>tful expectation. 

Val. Now we art* here, my lord, in the 
still privacy 

Of this my inmost bower; but thou art silent. 

{Pauses, and he is still silent.) 
There is a look of sadness on tliy face 
Of disturb'd wrctcheduess, that never yet, 
Ev’n in thy darkest.hours, I’ve seen thee 
wear: 

Why art thou thus ? 

Constan. And dost thou ask? I’vo been,in 
deep humility, 

Making a sinner's peace with God and man, 

And now-and now- (His voice faUer- 

vsg.) 

Val. What would you say, my lord ? 
Constan. And now I am with thee. 

* Val. And art thou sad for this P host thou 
not still, 

Looso from all shackles of imposed state, 
Been with roc in thine hours of joy or grief, 
Like a way-faring man, who, sitting down 
On the green bank, his cumb'rous vestment 
opens 

To the soft breeze ? 

Constan. Yes, my Valeria; I have been 
with thee 

As with a true yoke heart, so strong in love 
That ev'n the thought which scudded o'er 
my mind 

With culprit's speed from shameful conscious- 
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Wo not from thee conceal'd 

^But now the hour ia come, when ev'n with thee 

I must perform a task—a task of pain. 

Val. Speak ; what mean'st thou ? 

Constan. All have, ev’n in the dearest 
intercourse 

Of heart with heart, in some untoward mo¬ 
ment 

Transgressors been, and prov'd the cause of 
pain 

Where most they should have banish'd it: 
and all, 

In quitting earthly ties, do anxiously 
Desire, in the true blessing of forgiveness, 

To part with those whom they have held 
most dear. 

Now dost thou understand me ? (Holding out 
both his hands to her.) 

Val. I doll do! thou hast my dearest 
blessing. 

The dearest thoughts and worship of my 
heart. 

But oh ! what dost thou say ?—part!—how, 
my Constantine ! 

Where dost thou go ? thou dost not leave the 
city ? 

Constan. No, love, buOon its wall I go ere 
long,— 

For in a little honr the day will brenk 
Which must its fate decide,—that part to act, 
Which, before God and man, in honest pride, 
I’m call’d on to perform. 

Val. But from those walls victorious thou'lt 
return. 

(Constantine smiles sorrowfully.) 
Nay, but thou shall retur.v: high Hcav’n de¬ 
crees it; 

Virtue, and every good and blciwed thing 
Have made it sure. Ev’n in a faith as strong 
As at this moment I do hold to this, 

Methinks, upon the chaf d and tossing waves 
Of the wild deep 1 could thus firmly tread, 
Nor wet my sandal's thong. 

(Walking across the stage with firm steps of 
stately coi\fidcnr.e, and then, going up to him 
with an encouraging smile.) 

Be thou assur'd 1 

I know it shall be so. A mystic sage, 

Whom I, unknow/i to thee, have visited— 
Pardon this weakness of thine anxious wife— 
Darting his eye on forms of woven air, 

Saw thee in combat witli a Turkish champion, 
And saw the crescent fall. 

Constan. And may'st thou not believe, that 
ere they close 

Their mortal warfare, many a boastful Turk 
Beneath these arms shall fall ? 

Val. Ay, but on surer words I rest my faith ! 
For I did bid him onward cast his eye 
Into time's reach, and say, who of this city, 
After the course of twelve revolving moons, 
/Should be the sov'reign lord; and he replied, 
In plain and simple words, thy lord and hus- 
• > band. 

* ‘Constan. And nam’d he Constantine ? 

Val. What other name but that of Constan¬ 
tine • 


Could to these appellations be conjoin’d ? 
Thou tumost from me with perturbed looks : 
Thou shall not turn away: tell me ! O, tell 
me! 

What sudden thought is this that troubles 
thee? 

Constan. Ask not; Oh, do not ask! ’tis 
pass’d already 

As shoots a glaring moteor ’thwart the night, 
Frightful but hasty. 

Val. Thou must tell it me. 

Constan. Distract me not. 

Val . Nay, nay, but thou must tell me. 
What other name but that of Constantine 
Could to my loid and husband joined be ? 
Constan. (sinking down upon a chair quits 
overcome , and covering his face with his 
hands as he speaks with a quick perturbed 
voice.) 

Mahomet! Mahomet! 

(Valeria steps hack from him, holding up her 
hands in amazement; then he , after a pause, 
looking up to her with a self-upbraiding eye.) 
1 have offended in this very hour 
When my press’d soul sigh’d for that loving 
peace 

Wliich in its earthly close the soul desires. 

1 have offended. 

Val. Yes, thou hast offended. 

All the offences thou host ever done me 
Are in this fell nnd cruel stroke compris’d; 
ftnd any other stroke, compared to this, 

Had fall’n upon me lightly. 

Constan. It was a thought that hasted fast 
away, 

And came unbidden. (Going uj> to her peni¬ 
tently.) 

Val. (turning away in anger,) There is no 
thought doth ever cross the mind 
Till some preceding kindred sentiment 
Hath mode a path-way for it. 

Constan. Yes, my Valeria, thou indeed 
say’st true; 

But turn not from me angrily. My mind, 
Ere now, consider’d has the character, 

The faith, the power of Mahomet.—Frown 
not.— 

Valeria thou art fair.—Nay, do not frown ! 

Val. What dost thou say ! hast thou until 
this moment 

Reserv’d for me this hose degrading-No: 

Tom and defaced by every hated form 
Of outward grace ! it is our curse, our shame! 

(Tearing her hair violently.) 

Constan O be not thus !—forgive a hasty 
thought! 

Think how a floating husband is distracted, 
Who knows too wella lawless victor’s power. 
Val. What is his power ! it naught regard- 
eth me. 

Constan. Alas ! the frowns of a detesting 
brido 

Deter him not! 

Val. (smiling contemptuously.) Bat will he 
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Constan. (starting.) What say'st thou ? Oh, 
what meaning ia there here! 

Yea, yes ! I know it all! bat it is dreadful: 

It nukes the cold chill o’er iny limbs to creep: 
It is not well: it is not holy. No! 

O no, my noble love, mine honour'd love ! 
Give to thy fallen lord all that the soul 
To widow'd love may give, but oh stop there ? 
Heav'n will protect thee in the hour of need; 
And for the rest, erase it from thy thoughts, 
Give it no being there. 

VaL It hath no being there. Heav'n will 
protect me: 

And he who thinks me helpless thinks me 
mean. 

Constan . I think thee all that e'er was ten¬ 
anted 

Of noblest worth in loveliest female form: 

?7 nature excellent, defective only 
In this, that fortune has thy virtues link'd 
To the vex'd spirit of a ruin'd man, 

Who in his hours of anguish has not priz'd 
them 

As did become their worth. 

VaL. (rushing into his arms.) No, thou hast 
priz'd them, 

In thy blind love, far, far beyond their worth. 
My uncurb'd ]Mu,*ious have, alas! too oft 
Vexation added to that burden'd heart 
I should have cheer’d and lighten'd: on my 
head 

Rests all the blame that e'er between us pass’d, 
And I alone have need to be forgiven. 

(They toeep on one another's necks without^ 
speaking , when an alarm bell is heard at a 
distance , and Constantino breaks suddenly 
from her.) 

Constan. It is the ’larum of my farther 
watch. 

Vat. I scarcely heard it, art thou aura of 

it? 

(A second alarm hrll heard nearer.) 
Constan. And hark! a nearer tower repeats 
the sound. 

The enemy's in motion.—1 must arm, 

And instantly. 

Val. Then let mo bo with thee till the last 
moment. 

I have a holy relick of great powc#; 

It is, I trust, worth all thine arms beside; 

And from this hand of love thou shall receive 
it. 

Constan. (smiling sorroufully.) Thanks, 
sweet Valeria! from thy hand of love 
I will with love receive whate’er thou wilt. 

(A third alarm hell is heard still louder , and 
enter Attendants in haste.) 

Yes, yes, 1 heard it; go, prepare mine amis. 

[To Attendants , and Exxuivt. 

SCM* V.—A SPACIOUS HALL IW TH* PA¬ 
LACE. 

Enter Rodrigo, with F.lla hanging fondly upon 
him, and continue their wny as ifintenmng to 
pass through it, whoa A trumpet sounds with¬ 
out, and they stop short. 


Rod. It is the sound that summons u| to 
meet: 

There is no farther grace: therefore, sweet 

Ella, 

My pretty Ella, my good loving Ella, 

My gentle little one tiiat hang'st upon me 
With such fond hold, in good sooth we must 

Here bid^ieav'n bless me, and no farther go. 

EUa. Must it be so? 1 will bid Heaven 
bless thee, 

And all ^ood saints watch o'er thy .precious 

And they will bless and guard thee in the 
hour 

Of fearful death. In this I have true fhith ; 
But, on the very brink, to bold thee thus 
Clasp'd in my grasp, and think how soon— 
Alas! 

From many points will fly the whizzing bolls. 
And showermg darts, and jav’lins sent afar, 
Aim'd by fell strength; wilt thou escape all 
this ? 

Rod. Fear not, sweet EUa! whizzing bolls 
there bo 

That, in midway,are from their course declin'd 
By the poor orphan Wittle lisped prayer; 

And there be arrows tiiat are turn'd aside, 

In tlieir swift flight, by the soft sighs of love, 
Unheard of earthly ears. This is a creed. 

In the good faith of which poor seamen climb 
Their rocking masts, in the full roar of battle, 
And we’U believe it 

Ella. It is a blessed one: I would believe it. 

Rod. Yes, we'U believe it Whilst our 
battle rourJ^ 

Thou'l think of me in thy lone distant tower, 
And be to me a gallant armed mate, 

With prayers and wishes striving powerfuUy. 
Give me thy hand: we will not weep and 
wail: 

We will part cheerfully .—God bless thee, EUa! 
Nay, liang not on me thus. 

Thou lov’st a brave man: bo thou valiant 
then, 

As suits a brave man's love. 

EUa. O no! I've fondly fix'd myself upon 
thee, 

Most worthless and unsuited to thy worth. 
Like a poor weed on some proud turret's brow, 

( wave, and nod. and kiss the air around thee. 
But cannot be like thee. 

* Rod. Heav’n bless thee, little flower! I 
prize thee more 

Than all the pride of female stateliness. 

EUa. Dost thou ? then I am happy : I am 
proud: 

I wiU not wish me other than I am. 

Rod. Ah, if we part not instantly, my Ella, 

I feel in faith, rude os iny nature is, 

I soon shall bo like thee!—My friends ap¬ 
proach: 

Let us not meet their gaze—It must be so— * 
Sweet one, farewell!—WUt thou stiU cling to 

IPQ f 

EUa. O no, I go: they shaU not see thee 
weep, 
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Tko* I do bless thee for it 

* Rod. (leading her hastily bark to the door by 

• which they entered.) Well then, brave 
lass, upon thy lovely head 

Heaven's favour real!—Nay, do not apeak to 


me. 


{Presenting her as she is endeavouring to 
speak.) 

Farewell! farewell! [Exit Ella, and he returns 
to the front of the stage , where he 
stands musing sorrowfully ; when en¬ 
ters to him Juatiniam, and, going up 
to him, touches his shoulder .) 

What dost thou want i ( Turning angrily.) 
Jus. Thou'rt thoughtful. 

Rod. No, I think a a others do 
With such day’a work before them, in good 
truth, 

Not passing merrily. 

Jus. From the high tower I've seen th' ap¬ 
proaching foe: • 

It seems a dark and strangely-mixed mass 
Of life, wide moving in tlio misty light 
Of early dawn.—I’ve fooght in mony a field, 
As valiant men and armed warriors fight, 

But such a strange assemblage of new modes 
Of mingled war as wc ttys day must face, 

I never yet encounter’d. 

Rod. Well, wc shall know the scent and 
flavour of it 

When we have tasted it. 

Jus. We shall be smother'd up with the 
mean press 

Of worthless matter, as a noble steed. 
Beneath the falling rafters of his shed 
Ignobly perishes. 9 

Rod. Fear not, proud soul; we shall have 
men to fight, 

And room enough.in some nook of the breach 
To grapple with them too. 

Jus. Good fortune eve 
Rodrigo: 

Thou still hast been a bold careering hark, 
Outriding ev'ry storm. If thou shouldst e’er 
Again return to our dear native land, 

Tell to my countrymen whale'er thou know'st 
Pertaining to mv fate this fateful day : 

Let me not be forgotten. 

Rod. 1 will, my friend: but better fate than 
thine 

I look not for, tho’ still I bear myself 
As ono assur'd of good.—Thou'rt dark and 
gloomy— 

Does aught rest on thy mind ? 

Jus. (striding away from him gloomily.) 
No, nothing, nothing! 

(A trumpet sounds without.) 
• Rod. Ay, hark, another of our gallant band 
Has join'd us with his followers. 

(Another trumpet sounds.) 
And now another : are they all assembled ? 


ever shone on thee, 


.Enter Othcs, sod several of the imperial Friends. 

jOthus. On their high wooden turrets, and 
J huge beams 

3<* warlike engines, rais'd aloft in air, 
Gleams the fin} light of this high-fated day; 


And, wide expanded, thro’ the farther mists 
Moves the dark Turkish host 
Thou’rt a tried soul, Rodrigo, I but new 
To such tremendous, strange expectancy: 
Now is the hour when the soul snows itself. 
{Rising on tiptoe with a conscious smite.) 
Rod. Ay, Othus, thou dost wear the coun¬ 
tenance 

Of a true man : give me thine honest hand. 
Are all our friends assembled ? 

{Trumpet sounds.) 
Othus. This says they are; and nere comes, 
last of all, 

Our northern friends. 

Enter more of the Friends. 

Now we are all assembled. Constantino, 

He also comes; and sadly by his side, 

In mournful dignity, moves his high dome, 
Proudly contending with her woman’s heart. 

Enter Cohstaktihe and Valeria, attended. 

Con. (returning the general salute of the 
chiefs.) Good morrow, noble brothers 
and brave leaders: 

Are wc all here conven’d ? 

Othus. Yes, our great chief and brother: 
of your friends 
There lacks not one. 

Constan. Tln n to their love, so help zne, 
Mighty power, 

Who hold’st within thy grasp the souls of men! 

Neither shall we be lacking-Now, Valeria. 

(Drawing himself up with a proud but tender 
smile , as if to encourage her to behave nobly.) 
Vul. I understand that smile. 

Here with thy gen’roue friends, whose love 
to tliee 

Most dearly celled in my heart 1 wear, 

And unto whom I have desired much, 

Before we part, these grateful thanks to pay— 
(Making grateful obeisance to the chiefs.) 
Hero to those noble friends, and to God’s 
keeping, 

I leave thee.-Yet, be it permitted me— 

For that thy noble head ana lib'r&l brow 
Have ever cheer’d me as iny star of day, • 
Blessings and blessings let me poor upon 
them ! 

(Putting her hand upon his head fervently and 
kissing his forehead.) 

For that thy gen'rous breast has been the hold 
Of all my treasur'd wishes and dear thoughts, 
This fond embrace. (Embracing him.) 

Yea, and for that thou art 
My tire, and sov'reign, and most honour'd 
lord, 

This humble homage of my heart receive. 

(Kneeling ana kissing his hand.) 
Constan. (raising and embracing her with 
great emotion.) No more, my dearest 
snd most noble love ! 

Spare mo, O spare me! Heaven be thy pro¬ 
tection ! 

Farewell! 

Vat. Farewell! 
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(Valeria is led of by her Attendants, whilst Con- 
■tan tine continue* looking sadly after her for 
some time, then turning to his friends, who 
gather about him, without saying a word, they 
gojdf °ff *** Ha g e together in profound sir 


ACT V. 

SCENE I.-AN OPEN SPACE NEAR THE 

WALLS OP THE CITY, WITH HALF- 

ruin’d houses on each side, and a 

. ROW OP ARCHED PILLARS THROWN 
, ACROSS THE MIDDLE OP THE STAGE, 
, AS IF IT WERE THK REMAINS OF SOME 
RUINED PUBLIC BUILDING t THROUGH 
| WHICH IS SEEN, IN THE BACK-GROUND, 

. A BREACH IN THE WALLS, AND THE 
CONFUSED FIGHTING OF THE BESIEGED, 
ENVELOPED IN CLOUDS OF SMOKE AND 
DUST. 

The noise of artillery, the battering of engines, 
and the cries of the combatants heard as the car- 
tain draw* up, and many people discovered on 
the front of the stage, running about in great 
harry and confusion, and so mo mounted upon 
the roofs of the houses overlooking the battle. 

Voice (calling from the wall.) See. 1 see! 
now, cluster’d on each other’s backs, 
They mount liko swarming bees, or locusts 
link'd 

In bolt'ring heaps ! Pour fire upon their head! 
Second Voice. Cast down huge beams upon 
them! 

Third Voice. Hurl down the loosen’d frag¬ 
ments of our wall 1 

Fourth Voice, llo! more help here! more 
stones! more beams ! more fire ! 
Weapons arc useless now. 

First Voice. Bee how that giant Turk, like 
on arch fiend, 

Climbs on yon living mountain of curv’d 
• backs! 

He gains the wall! O hurl him headlong 
down! 

He is hurl'd down ! 

(A great shout from the besieged ) 
Second Voice. Send to the emperor or to 
Rodrigo: 

They on their diff rent stations hold it bravely; 
This is the weakest point Ho! send for aid ! 
[Exeunt several soldiers from the walls as \f 
running for succour. The noise of artillery, 
ifC. is heard as before, and afterwards a loud 


crash as of some 


falling. 


Enter many people in great terror from the walls 
running off by the front of the stage different 
ways, and enter at the same time, Constan¬ 
tine and some of his friends, who stop them. 

Constan. Turn, turn! O turn, my friends! 
another push! \ 

Let ua still stop toe breach, or fall like men. 


Enter Justiniari from the walla with a Hasty' 
and disordered step, pole and writhing wkh' 
pain. 

Merciful Heav’n ! do mine eyes serve me 
truly ? 

Justiniani, with pole haggard free, 

Retiring from his post! 

Where are you going, chief? 

(Stooping him sternly.) 
Jus. Where nature, urgM beyond the pith 
of nature, 

Compels me. Midst yon streams* of liquid 
fires, 

And hurling ruins and o'erwhclming moss 
Of things unknown, unseen, uncalculable. 

All arms and occupation of a soldier 
Are lost and turn’d to naught: man’s strength 
is naught: 

The fangs of hell are in my new-torn flesh; 

I mast on fo( a space and breathe fresh air. 
Constan. Go to! this moment is the quiv’- 
ring ridge 

That stands between our success or our 
ruin:— 

The sight of thy turn'd back from their screw'd 
pitch 

Will turn more hearts than all the pressing 
foe: 

Thou must not go. 

Jus. 1 sm a mortal man : 

The fangs of fiends arc in my new-torn flesh : 
Nature compels me, and I must have succour. 

[Exit hastily , ana writhing with vain. 
Constan. Alas! God pity him ! one luck¬ 
less mo meat 

Of weakness and or anguish bring to him 
A wound that cannot be up-bound. Poor 
nature ! (Enter many fugitivesfrom 
the walls.) 

Turn, turn, O soldiers ! let not this shame be. 

(To the fugitives.) 
(As he is endeavouring with his friends to ral¬ 
ly them and push forward, a terrible shout is 
heard., and enter a great crowd of fugitives 
from the walls.) 

Wliat shout was that ? 

Fugitive. The Turks have gain'd the 
broach, and thro' it pour 
Like an o'erboiling flood. 

Constan. Then is the city lost—the dark 
hour come— 

And as an emperor my task is clos'd. 

God’s will be done .' (Throwing away the 
imperial purple.) 

Now is there left for me these sinew’d arms. 
And this good sword, the wherewithal to 
earn 

A noble soldier’s death. 

Come on with me who will, and share the 
fate 

Of a brave comrade. 

A Fugitive, (joined by several others.) Yw, 
well shore thy fate, , 

Comrade or sov’reign, noble Constantine !' 
We will die by thy side. . 
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'(EjAt Constantine, followed by hi$ friendt 

• and several of the fugitives , and passing 

• through the pillars to the back-ground, rush¬ 
es amidst the confusion of the fight. A ter¬ 
rible noise of arms, IfC. and presently one of 
the pillars in the middle of the stage falling 
down, a wider view of the battle is opened, 
and the Turks are seen rushing through the 
breach , and bearing every thing before them. 

Re-enter Cohstantiiix wounded, but still 
fighting bravely, though oppressed with num¬ 
bers, and falls down near the front of the stage, 
the enemy paaaing on and lease him. 

Constan. Am I then left! 

Oh is the renc'er a Christian soldier near me 

That will cut off my bead ? Ho ! thou Turk 
there! (To a Turk who is going to 
pass him.) 

Turk. Art thou not dead ? 

Constan. No, one half of me,»Turk, is liv¬ 
ing still, (Raisinghimself half up 
from the ground.) 

And stills match for thee. 

Turk. Ha! say’st thou so ? we'll pnt it to 
the proof. 

Yet thou'rt a brave man, tho* thou art a 
Greek, ^ 

I would far rather let thee die in peace. 
Constan. No, no! have at thee ! (pushing 
at the Turk with his sword, who turn¬ 
ing against him as he is half raised 
from the ground, thrusts him through 

I thank thee, friendly foe-man, this will do: 

Thou hast done me good Jt rvice. 

Turk. And thou art welcome to it. Faro 
thee well! 

A good death to thee! for thou art no Greek. 

[Exit. 

Constan. Ay, this will do: this hath the 
true stern gripe 

Of potent speedy death. My task is closed. 

1 now put off these weeds of flesh and blood, 

And, thanks be unto Him who oloth'd me in 
them ! 

Untamish'd with disgrace. What comcth 
after 

Full surely Cometh well. 'Tis a dark pass.— 

(Catching at a dropt garment that has been 
left by some of the fugitives on the ground 
near him.) 

Here is a ready shrewd to wrap my head : 

This death deals shrewdly with me. { Covers 
his face and dies , after a considerable 
druggie.) 

Enter Rodrigo, Othus, and Marthon, with 

• two or three of their followers, fighting brave¬ 
ly with a party of Turks, whom tbeybeat qff 
the stago. 

Othus. Now for a space those ruffians stand 
aloof: 

This is a pause that calls upon the mind: 

What shall we do? 

R6d. What do men do, when they togeth¬ 
er stand, • 

On the last perefoof the swift-sinking wreck ? 


Do they not bravely give their parting cheer, 
And make their last voice loud ana boldly 
sound 


boldly 


Amidst the hollow roarings of the storm ? 
Ev'n so will we : we’ll bear our manhood op 
To the last push. 

Othus. Thou speakest well, brave seaman: 
thou dost speak 

What the heart owns: we will do even so. 
But Oh, that our brave leader now were near 
us, 

Living or dead ! Doth no one know his fate f 
I thought by him t' have died. 

First Follower. What corpse is this so cov¬ 
er’d ? on its sandal 

It wears th’ imperial bird in fretted gold. 
Othus. Then it is he! ( Tearing off the 
covering eagerly from the head of 
Constantine.) 

O thou brave heart! thou hast got to thy 
rest 

With honour: Heav’n be praised that thoa 
hast! 

Here round thee our last gathering point shall 
be: 

Here will wo fight, nor shall thy honour'd 
body 

Suffer, whilst one of us has strength to fight, 
The slightest insult. 

Rod. Ay, they shall hack us into raven’s 
meat, 

Ere on his gallant corpse there be impress'd 
One touch of impious hands! (a loud noise of 
• shrieking and terror heard without.) 

Othus. Hear the wild cries of terror and 
despair, 

Mix’d with the din of carnage! Now those 
cowards, 

Who let this brave man all unaided peiish. 
Are suffring that which, in his fcllest pinch, 
The valiant never Buffers. 

But see, the enemy again returns 
With doubled fury! 

Rod. Come they ? then wo are ready for 
them. Yonder 

Stands a small walled dome, within whose 
portal 

We for a time may face ten thousand foes: 
There will wo take our stand, and there will 

we 

Do our last deeds of men. Come on, brave 
mates! 

Take up our honour'd treasure: and, so bur¬ 
den’d, 

He that doth grapple with us had os lief 
Pull fVom the lion’s hog his bosom'd whelp. 
The followers take up the body,and Othus and 
Rodrigo retire, defending it bravely from a 
party of Turks, who enter and fall upon them 
as they art bearing it off.) 

Scene IL—an apartment in one of 

THE TOWERS OF THE PALACE. 

Enter Valsria in great alarm, followed by Lu¬ 
cia and Attendants. 
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VaL Louder and louder still the dreadlhl 
sound 

Of battle swells. Is it not nearer us ? 

This lofly lower the widest view commands; 
Open that lattice quickly. (Pointin# to a 
window which Lucia opens, and then, 
rushing on eagerly to look, shrinks 
buck again.) 

I pray thee look thyself, mine eyes are dark, 
And I see nothing. Oh, what see’st thou ? 
Tell me whate’er it be. 

Lucia, (looking out.) Nothing but clouds 
of smoke and eddying dost: 

A dun and grumly darkness spreads o’er all, 
From which arise those horrid sounds, but 
naught 

Distinctive of the fight can I discern. 

VaL (after pacing backward and forward 
with an unequal, restless, agitated 
step.) Oh, will this state of tossing 
agony 

No termination have ! Send out, I pray 
thee, 

Another messenger. 

Lucia. Indeed I have in littlo spaco of time 
Sent many forth, but none return again. 

Val. In little space. Oh it hath been a 
term 

Of horrible length ? such as rack’d fiends do 
reckon 

Upon their tossing beds of surgy flames, 

Told by the lashes of each burning tide 
That o'er them breaks.—Hark ! the quick step 

With tidings fraught! Dost thou not hear it ? 

Lucia. No; 

I hear it not. 

Val. Still is the false coinage of my fears ? 
Ah ! hearing, sight, and every sense is now 
False and deceitful grown.—I'll sit me down, 
And think no more out let the black hour pass 
In still and fixed stupor o’er my head. 

(Sits down upon a low seat, and supports her 

bended head upon both her hands.) 

Lucia, (listening) Now 1 do hear the sound 
of real feet 
In hasto approaching. 

Val. ( starting up) Some one brings us 
tidings. ^ 

What may they be ? Quicksteps should bring 
us good. 

Enter Messenger. 

Say all thou host to say, and say it quickly. 
If it be good hold up tny blessed hand, 

And I will bless the token.—No, thou dost 
not! 

"TiseYil then.—How is it with my lord? 
What dangers still encompass him? 

Mts. No dangers. 

Val. And dost thou say so with that terri¬ 
ble look ? 

Is he alive ? Have all deserted him ? 

Mts. No, round his body still some brave 
men fight, 

And will not quit him till they be as he is. 


(Valeria, uttering a loud shriek, falls book into 

the amu of her attendants, ana is carried of, L 

followed by Lucia and the Messenger.) 

SCINI III.—1 HALL I1T THE FALAOE. 

Enter a Crowd of frightened Women, and seen 

hurrying on to some place of greater security. 

First Woman.(stopping.) No, we are wrong; 
we’ll to the eastern tower, 

That is the most retir’d ; that last of all 
Will tempt their search. 

Second Woman. In the deep vaulted cav¬ 
erns of the palace, 

Might we not for a while conceal’d remain, 
Till heav’n shall send us means ? 

Ornnes. Ay, thou art right; that is the best 
of all: 

We’ll to the vaults. (As they are all turning 
anti hurrying back again, enter a do¬ 
mestic Officer of the palace, and stops 
them. 

Officer. Where do you run with such wild 
looks of fear ? 

Think ye the Turks are pa ssi n g thro’ the 
city, 

Like the short visit # of a summer’s storm. 
That yon in holes and rocks may safely hide 
Until it be o’erblown ? 

First Woman. Oh, no ! wo know that they 
are come for ever! 

Yet for a little while we fain would save us 
From fearful things. 

Officer. 1 come to tell you that by Ma- 
h’met's driers 

The cruel Turks have stopp’d their bloody 
work. 

And peace again is in our walls. 

First Woman. Say’st thou? 

And art thou sure of this ? and hast thou seen 
it? 

Officer. Yes, I have seen it. Like a sadden 
gleam 

Of fierce returning light at the storm’s does, 
Glancing on horrid sights of waste and sor¬ 
row, 

Came the swift word of peace, and to the eye 
Gave consciousness of that which the wild 
uproar 

And dire confusion of the carnage hid. 

First Woman. Alas ! be there such right# 
^ within our walls ? 

Officer. Yes, maid, such sights of blood ! 
each sights of nature ! 

In expectation of their horrid fate, 

Widows, and childless parents, and ’kirn 
dames, 

Sgt by their unwept dead with fixed gaxe, 

In horrible stillness. 

But when the voioe of grace was heard 
aloud, 

So strongly stirr'd within their roused soul# 
The.love of life, that, even amidst those hor¬ 
rors, s 

A joy was seen—joy hvteful and unlovely> - 
I saw an aged man rise froiq an heap . 
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' Of grisly dead, whereon, new murder'd, lay, 
’.Hia aona and gr mdaona, yen. the very b:iw» 
Whoae cradle he had rock'd with palaied 
hande, 

And shake hia grey locks at the sound of life, 
With animation wild and horrible. 

1 saw a mother with her murder’d infant 
Still in her arras fast lock’d, spring from the 

f round— 

saw it not! i saw it not! 
it woa a hideous fancy of my mind: 

1 have not seen it. 

Rut I forget my ehiefest rrmnd here. 

First Woman. And what is that ? 

Officer. It is to bid 3 00 tell youz royal mis¬ 
tress, 

It may, perhaps, somewhat assuage her grief, 
That Otnus and Rodrigo, witli some followers, 
The lost remains .of thcimptrrial I Kind, 
Fighting, in all the strength of desperation, 
Around the body of their fallen drier, 

Have mov’d to gen’rous thoughts the sultan's 
breast; . 

Who has their valour honour'd with full leave, 
In blessed ground, witli military pomp, 
Becoming his high state and valiant worth, 
To lay hia dear remains. This with their 
lives 

On honourable terms he freely grants. 

First Woman. And do those bruve men live i 
Officer. They do: but Otims soon I fsor 
will be 

With him lie mourns.—Delay no more, I 
pray: 

Inform the empress speedibr of this. 

First Woman. Alas ! she is not in a state to 
hear it: 

The phrenzy of her grief repels all comfort.— 
But softly !—hush !—methinks I heir her 
voice. 

She's coming hither in the restless wand'rings 
Of her untamed mind.—Stand wc aside, 

And speak not to her yet. 

Enter Valzria with her hair dishevelled, and 
in all tho wild disorder of violent sorrow, fol¬ 
lowed by Ella and Lucia, who seem endeav¬ 
ouring to soothe her. 

VaL Forbear all words, and follow mo no 
more. 

I now am free to wander where I list; 

To howl i’ the desert with the midnight winds, 
And fearless be amidst all fearful things. 

The storm has been with me, and I am left 
Tom and uprooted, and laid in tho dust 
With those whom allcr-blasts rend not ogam. 

I am in the dark gulf where no light is. 

• I am on the deep bed of sunken floods, 

Whose swoln and wclt’ring billows rise 90 
more 

To bear the tossed wreck back to the strand. 

Lucia. Oh, aay not so! Ileav’n doth in its 
• good time 

Send consolation to tlic sharpest woe. 

It r.tUl in kindness sends to tnc tried soul 
Its keenest sufTrings* So say holy men ; 
And therein goqd men trust. 
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Sounds like the feeble night-fly’s humming 
noise 

To him, who in tho warfare of vex’d sleep, 
Strives witli the phantoms of his inward world. 
Yes, there be comfort when tho sun is dark. 
And time hath run his course, and the still'd 
sleepers 

Lift up their heads at the tremendous crash 
Of breaking worlds.—I know all this.—Bat 
hero, 

Upon this living earth, what is there found? 
It is a place of groans and hopeless woe. 

Let me then tear my hair and wring iny hands, 
And raise my vuioe of anguish aad despair: 
This is my portion now, nil else is gone. 

Lucia. Nay. think not virtuous innocence 
forsaken: 

Pot in high Hcav'n thy trust, it will sustain 
thee. 

Vul. Ah ! I did think when virtue bravely 
stood, 

Fronting its valiant breast to the fierce onset 
Of worthless power, thol it full surely stood: 
That ev’ry spiritual nnd righteous power 
Was on its side : and in tins faith, ofttimes, 
Methought I could into the furnace mouth 
Have thrust my hand, aad grasp'd the molten 
flames. 

Yet on his head it fell: that noble bead, 

Upon whose manly gracefulness was fix'd 
The gaze of ev’ry eye. 

Oh! on his lib'ral front there beam’d a look, 
Unto the which all good and gen’rous hearts* 
Answer return’d.—It was a gentle head, 
Bending ill pleasant kindliness to all; 

So thaL the timid, who approach'd him trem¬ 
bling, 

With cheer'd and vaunting slops retir’d again. 
It was a crowned lieod ? yet was it left 
Expos'd and fenceless in the hour of danger: 
What should bavo been his safety was hi* 
banc. 

Away, poor mock’ry of a wretched state! 

( Tearing the regal ornaments from her neck, and 

scattering them about.) • 

Be yo slrew'd to the winds! But for tills let 
Wc had been blest; for he ns truly loved, 

In simplest tenderness, as the poor hind, 

Who takes his humble housc-niato by the 
hand. 

And says, u this is my all."—Off, cursed band ! 
Which round our happiness hath been en¬ 
twin'd 

Like to a strangling cord: upon the earth 
Be thou defac’d and trampled ! ( Tearing the 
tiara from her head and stamping 
nrpon it, then pacing up and down dis¬ 
tractedly.) 

Lucia. Alas ! my royal mistress, be invest¬ 
ed ! 

This furious grief will but enhance its pain* 
Oh, bear yourself as more becomes your state! 

VaL Yes, I will bear me as becomes my 
state. 

I am a thing of wretchedness and ruin. 
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That upon which my pride and being grew 
Lies in the duet, and be the dust my bed. 
{Throwing herself upon the ground, and push¬ 
ing away Lucia and her other Attendants , 
who endeavour to raise her up again.) 

Forbear! forbear ! and let mo on the ground 
Spread out my wretched hands. It pleases 
me 

To think that in its breast there is a rest— 
Yea, there lie they, unheeded and forgotten, 
To whom all tongues giyo praise, all hearts 
give blessing. 

Oh, ev’ry heart did blew him tho’ be fell, 

And ne'er a saving hand was found—Oh ! oh! 

(Bursting into an agony of gritf, and laying 
her head upon the ground , covered with both 
her hands.) 

Ella, (to Lucia and Attendants.) Do not sur-1 
round her thus! I'll sit and watch her. i 
1 will not speak, but sit and weep by her; 
And she snail feel, ev'n thro' her heavy woe, 
That sympathy and kindness are besiae her. 
Val. (raisingher head.) Thero spoke a gen¬ 
tle voice : is Ella near mo ? 

EUa. Yes, I am near, and shall be ever 
near you. 

Val. Wilt thou? I do believe, sweet maid, 
thou wilt. 

Lay thy soft hand on mine.—Yes, it feels 
kindly. 

Had he, thy valiant love, been near his lord— 
Ay, they did love each other with that love 
Which brave men know—Oh, ev’ry noble 
stranger, * 

In admiration of his noble worth, 

Did call him lord; whilst they, his native 
subjects, 

They who had seen him grow within their 
walls,— i 

Alas ! where lightly tripp'd his infant steps; 
Where in gay sports his stripling's strength 
was tried; 

Where tower'd in graceful pride his manly 
bloom; 

Even thero a lifeless, ghastly form he lies. 

Enter another Domestic Officer, snd seeing 
*. Valeria on the ground, steps back. 

lAtcia. (to the Officer.) What would'st thou 
here ? • 

Officer. I must, perforce, speak my unwel¬ 
come tidings. 

The sultan is already in the palace, 

And follows hard my steps with a fix’d pur* 
pore 

To see the empress. 

Val. (raising herself half from the ground.) 
What fearful words axe these ? in my soul’s 
anguish 

Comes this so quickly on me ? Be it so! 

I cleave to th' earth ! what have I now to do ? 
I am a stilled thing, abas'd and crush’d ; 

What boots it now who gazes on my woe ? 

Enter Mahojvxt with Osmir and his Train. 

Ma. (to Osmir, after looking at Valeria sltad- 
jastly.) She stirs not, Osmir, ev'n at 
my approach. 


She sits upon the ground, unmov’d and still. 
Thou sorrow-clouded beauty, not less lovely 

(Going up to her.) 
For this thy moumfbl state !—She needs roe 
not. 

Empress and sov’reign dame, unto those titles 
Which thou shalt ever wear, vouchsafe re¬ 
gard. 

Still she regards roe not (To Osmir.) 

Widow of Constantine; (After a pause.) 

Val . (rousing herself quickly.) Ay, now thou 
callcst on me by a name 
Which I do hear. There is strength in the 
sound 

To do all possible things ! (Rising quickly 
from the ground, and accosting Ma¬ 
homet with an air of high assumed 
state.) 

What would’st thou say to her who proudly 
wears 

That honoufd title ? 

Ma. Widow of Constantine; I come not 
here 

In the stern spirit of a conqu'ror. 

The slaughter of yoor people, by my order, 

Is stopp’d; and to your bravely fallen lord 
I have decreed suchbfun’ral obsequies 
As suits a valiant warrior and a king. 

Otlius, and brave Rodrigo, and those men 
Who to the lost their master's corpse defended, 
I have with honour grac'd.—Lacks there 
aught still 

That, from the dork cloud wliich so deeply 
shades 

That awful beauty, one approving ray 
Might softly draw? Speak, and it shall bo 
done. 

Val. Ask aught from thee ! 

Ma. Yes, whatsoe’er thou wilt: 

For now too well 1 feel I have no power 
That can oppose thy will. 

Val. 1 give you thanks: 1 have a thing to 
ask. 

Ma. Name it, and it is granted. 

Val. A place in the quiet tomb with my 
fall’n lord, 

Therein to rest my head. This is my boon. 

Ma. Well, and it shall be granted, fair Vale¬ 
ria, 

When that fair form is fitted for such rest. 
But whilst— (Approaching her with an air of 

freer ad miration A 

Val. (putting him at a distance haughtily.) 
No more:—I do not ask it sooner. 

Yet that it be a sealed deed between us, 
Permit me here to put into your hands 
A mark'd memorial. Some few paces off 
It is deposited ; I will return 
And give it to you instanilv. [Ezrr, attend¬ 
ed by Lucia, Ella, 

Ma. (to Osmir, looking after her as she goes 
out.) See, with what awful loveliness 
she moves! 

Did all our bower'd prisons e’er contain 
Aught like to that ? 

Osmir. It does, indeed, a wond'rous mix¬ 
ture, seem 
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6 f woman's loveliness with manly slate ; 

• And yet, me thinks, I feel as tho* it were 
Strange, and perplexing, and unsuitable. 

'Tis not in nature. 

Ma. Think'st thou so, good visir t 
Thou’rt right, belike, but it is wond'rous 
graceful. 

(A baud shriek of ttdmen heard without.) 
What shrieks ore these ? Run thou and learn 
the cause. (Osmir going, it prevent 
ed by Valeria, who re-enters with her 
' robe wrapped across her breast , and 
supported by Lucia, and Ella, and her 
other Attendants , who seem in great 
affliction round her.) 

Val. (speaking as she enters.) Mourn not; 
the thing is past that was to be. 
Conduct me to the sultan : X have still 
Strength to fulfil my task. 

Ma. Great Prophet 1 what is tiiis ? What 
hast thou done? (To Valeria.) 

Val. Brought thee the mark'd memorial of 
my right. (Shewing a dagger.) 

And that 1 now am fitted for that rest, 

Tho honour'd rest which you hare granted 
me, 

Being the fixed condition of your promise, 
Here is the witness. (Opening her robe , 
and shewing the wound in her breast.) 

Ma. Oh sad and cruel sight! Is there no 
aid? 

Oh lire, thou wond’rous creature, and be 
aught 

Thy soul desires to be ! 

Val. (after sinking bach into a seat , sup¬ 
ported by her Attendants.) I now am 
what my soul desires to be, 

And what one happy moment of wounded 
strength 

Beyond the pitch of shrinking nature makes 
me; 

Widow of Constantine, without reproach, 
And worthy to partake the honour'd rest 
Of the brave lord whose living love I shar'd, 
As shares tho noble wife a brave man’s love. 

Ma. Prophet of God, be there such ties ss 
these ? 

Enter RodriOO, and Othus wounded and sup¬ 
porting himself fbebly upon his sheathed 

sword. 

Val. And here come, in good time, my liv¬ 
ing friends: 

I shall once more those gen'rous men behold, 
The sad remains of those who lov'd their 
lord. ( Holding out a hand to each of 
them.) 

. You know, brave brothers^iow it is with me j 
For such you were to him, and such to me 
My heart now truly owns you. 

Othus. Yes, we have heard: they told us 
as we enter'd. 

.Most noble woman, worthy of thy lord ! 
(Endeavouring feebly to kneel and kiss her 
, “hand, whilst Rodrigo does so on the other 


And thou still liv'at to strive in other storms : 
Heaven's high blessing and ray dying thanks 
Rest on thy gen’rous worth !—I would say 


more, 

But now I feel 1 


nui now i ieel I may not. 

Where art thou, Elia ? (Putting Ella's kttnd 
in his.) 

Hero do I return 
The trust thou gayest me; and if the sultan 
Will yet to me one last request vouchsafe, 

Ho will confirm this gift. 

Ma. It is confirm'd. 

Val. I thank yon, gracious victor. 

Heaven bless you both ! (To Ella and Rod¬ 
rigo, who both kneel and kiss her 
hands.) 

Othus, the dead go to their silent rest, (to 
Othus, looking Jizcdly at him.) 

And are no more remember’d: but thy lord— 
He whom thou loved it—he whom all hearts 
lov’d— 

Ho who so noble and so gentlo was— 

Well skill’d art thou to paint the deeds of 
men— 

Thou wilt not sufTer him to be forgotten t 
What means that wofbl motion of thy head ? 
Mine eyes wax dim, or do I truly see thee ? 
Thy visage lias a strange and ghastly look : 
HoW is it with thee ? 

Othus. As one who standeth at tho city's 
gnte. 

Thro' which his earlier friends have passed t 
and waits 

impatiently, girt in his traveller's robe, 

To hear the welcome creaking of its bars. 

Val. Ah 1 art thou wounded then ? Alas J 
alas! 

Art thou too of our company ? sad travllers 
Unto a world unknown ? 

Othus. Nay, say not sad, tho' to a world 
Unknown. 

The foster’d nursling, at th' appointed seadbn, 
Who leaves his narrow crib and cottage-horn* 
For the fair mansion of his lordly sire, 

Goes to a world Unknown. 

Val. Ay, thou wonld'st cheer me, and 1 
will be cheer’d. 


There 


reigns at* 
oW us 


above who casts his dork shade 


Mantling ns on onr way to glorious light. 

1 have offended, and I should be fearful, 

But there is sent in mercy to my heart. 

For which I humbly gfvc*— O no, I may 
not! 

Death is upon mo now.——Ella and Lucia : 
Stand closer to me: let me firmly grasp 
Something that I have lov’d. (Catchinghold 
of them with a convulsive grasp.) 

It will soon cease : 

Farewell unto ye all! (Dies.) 

(A solemn pause , all standing round dad gas* 
x ng upon the body?) 

Othus. And inis is tho lost form that we do 


side ofher.) m 

Val. This day’s rough tempest's o'er, 

good Rodrigo, 


Unto the sad and solemn goe of those 
Who have beheld os in our days of joy. 
Honour and deepest rev'rence be to thee, 
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Thou honour’d dead! {Bowing respectfully 
to the body.) 

Ma. Great God of heav'n ! was this a wo¬ 
man’s spirit 
That took its flight? 

Rod. Let ev’ry proudest worship bo upon 
her, 

For she is number’d with the gallant dead. 
Not in the trophied Held, nor sculptur'd dome; 
No, nor beneath the dark and billowy deep 
Lies one, o'er whom the vulianl living would 
With truer zeal their lofty banners wave, 

Or bid the deep-mouth u cannon nobly tell 
JIow brave men mourn the bruve. 

How is it, Otlius ? something in thine eve 
Of joyous sadness looks upon me wistfully. 
(To OthuSji who Lulus him tenderly by the hand.) 
Othus . Dost thou not guess ?—But I would 
speak to thee 

Of a brave soldier, who, in one short moment 
Of nature's weakness, has a wound receiv'd 
That will unto his life as fatal prove 
As fullest focman’s thrust: who in Iih rest 
Will not be mourn'd as brave men mourn the 
brave. 

Justiniani in his cave of shame- 

Rod. And therein let him (>erish ! 

He hath disgrac’d a soldier's honest fame: 

He hath disgibc’d the country of his birth: 

He hath-it mokes rae stamp upon the 

ground 

To think that one, who grasp'd with brother's 
hand 

The nohlo Constantine, should basely turn. ' 
Name not his cursed name! 

Othus. Art thou so stern ? In a lone cave 
he groans, 

On tho damp earth, in deepest agony 
Of the soul's shrewdest sufferings. 1 have 
By an old soldier been advis'd oT this, 

And I would go to him, but that I feel 
J needs must go where a more powerful call 
Doth summon me. 

Rod. {softened.) Ah! must thou then so 
soon, my gen'rous Othus ! 

Most thou so soon 7 Well, ask whate'er thou 
wilt: 

I {rive my chafed passion to the winds. 

An! goest thou ? Do 1 the last remain 
Of those who lov'd the noble Constantine ? 
The last of a brave band ? Alas! alas ! 

(Embracing Othus tenderly.) 
Osmir. (to Mahomet, who strides up and 
down in gloomy agitation.) Most 
mighty Mahomet,- what thus* dis¬ 
turbs yon ? 


M iy not your slave in humble zeal be told ?' 
Ma. Away! away! thy humble zeal I 
know; 

Yea, and the humble zeal of such as thou art. 
The willing service of a brave man’s heart, 
That precious pearl, upon the earth exists. 
But I have found it not. 

(Turning to Othus and llodrigo.) 
Ye valiant men who have so serv'd your 

B rincc, 

is in tlio world a mighty monarch, 
Who, if he might retain you near his throne, 
Shall he say near his heart, in such dear zeal ? 
Would think his greatness honour’d. 

Othus. Great sultan, thou hast conquer'd 
with such arms 

As power has given to thee, til* imperial city 
Of royal Constantine ; but oilier arms, 

That might the friends of Constantine sub- 

Ileav'n has denied thee. 

Rod. No, mighty prince; they who have 
serv'd for love, 

Cannot like flying pennants be transferr’d 
From bark to burk. 

Ma. (impatiently.) I understand you well, 
aud you ari free. 

Mine arms, such as they ore, of hcav'n are 
bless *d, 

That is enough. 

Othus. That were indeed enough; but 
heaven ofttimes 

Success bestows where blessing is denied . 

A secret spirit whispers to my heart, 

That mi Li to sc wal^s your weaken'd wretched 
race, 

Slaves of their slaves, in gloomy prison'd 
pomp 

Shall shed each others blood, and moke these 
towers 

A place of groans and anguish, not of bliss. 
And- think not when tho good and valiant 
perish 

By word hr power o'erwhelm'd, that heaven's 
nigh favour 

Shines not on them.—Oh, no! then shines it 
most. 

For then in them it shews ih’ approving 
world 

The worth of its best work. 

And from their fate a glorious lesson springs: 
A lesson of such high ennobling power; 
Connecting us witli such exalted things 
As all do feel, but none with snch true forte-, 
Such jov, such triumph, os a dying man. 

(railing back into the arms of Rodrigo.) 
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After on interval of nine year*, 1 oflbr to her an improper object to excite dramatic 
{he Public a third volume of the “Series of interest. Thom.*, I believe, who posses* 
Plays;" hoping that it will bo received, a* strong imagination, quick fancy, anu keen 
the preceding volumes have been-, with some j feeling, are moat easily affected by this spe- 
degree of - favour and indulgence. This, I cie* of Fear: 1 hove, therefore, made Orra a 
confess, is making very slow progress in iny lively, cheerful*, buoyant character, when not 
promised undertaking; and \ could offer some immediately under its influence; and even 
reasonable excuse for an apparent relaxation extracting from her superstitious propensity re 
of industry, were 1 not afraid it might seem to kind of wild enjoyment, which tempts her to 
infers greater degree of execution or de- nourish und cultivate the enemy that destroy h 
sire, on the part ol my readers, to receive the her. The caliu*lrop)>c is such os Fear, •( 
remainder of the work, thoivi am at all enli- understand, does more commonly produce 
tied to suppose. thun any other passion. 1 have endeavoured 

With the exception of a small pifcce, in two to trace tlic inferior characters of the piece 
acts, at tho end of the book, this volume ia with some degree of variety, so as to stand 
entirely occupied with different represents- relieved from the principal figure; but as 1 
tions of one passion; and a passion, too, am not aware that any particular objection is 
which has been supposed to be leas ndupted likely to U* made to any of them, they shall 
to dramatic purposes than any other—Fear, be left entirely to the mercy of my reuder. 

It has been thought that, fci Tragedy at least, Hut if it has been at all necessary *lo offer 
the principal character could not possibly be any upology for exhibiting Fear as the actu- 
actuated by this passion, without becoming so ating pirnciplc of the heroine of tho first play, 
far degraded as to be incapable of engaging what must 1 nay in defence of a much bolder 
the sympathy and interest of the spectator or step iu the one that follows it ? in which t 
reader. I am, however, inclined to think, have made Fear, and the fear of Death too, 
that even Fear, as it is under certain circum- the actuating principle of u hero of Tragedy, 
stances, snd to a certain degree a universal 1* can only suy, that I believed it might be 
passion, (for our very admiration of Courage done, without submitting him to any degra- 
rests upon this idea,) is capable of being made dation that would effect the sympathy and 
in the tragic drama, as it often is in real life, interest I intended to excite. 1 must confess, 
very interesting, and consequently not abject however, that, being unwilling to appropriate 
The first of these plays, is a Tragedy of five this passion in a serious form to my own sex 
sets, the principal character of which ia a entirely, when* the subjects of all the other 
woman, under the dominion of Superstitious passions, hitherto delineated in this series, are 
Fear; and that particular species of it, (the men, I nave attempted what did indeed ap- 
fear of ghosts, or the returning dead J which pear at first sight almost impracticable. This 
is so universal and inherent in our nature, esprit de corps must also plead my excuse for 
that it can never be eradicated from the mind, loading the passion in question with an ad- 
let the progress of reason or philosophy be ditionu play. The fear of Death is hero ex- 
what it may. A brave and wise man or the hibited in a brave character, placed undet 
19th century, were he lodged for the night in such new and appalling circumstances a» 
a lone apartment where murder has been com- might, 1 supposed, overcome tlie most com¬ 
mitted, would not so easily believe, ss a brave rageous; and as soon ss lie finds himself in a' 
and wise roan of the 14th century, that the situation like those in which he has been sc~ 
restless spirit from its grave might stalk round customed to be bold, vis. with arms in his 
his bed and open his curtains m the stillness band and an enemy to encounter, be is made 
of midnight: but ahould circumstances arise immediately to resume all his wonted spirit, 
fo impress him with suoh a belief, ho would Even after ne believes himself to bo safe, be 
feel the emotions of Fear as intensely, though returns again to attack, in behalf of his com- 
firmly persuaded that such beings have no panion, who beseeches him to fly, and who is 
■power to injure him. Nay, 1 am persuaded not exposed to any personal danger, a force 
that, could we suppose any person with -a so greatly superior to his own as to leave him- 
mind so constituted as to hold intercourse self scarcely a clianoe’for redemption, 
with such beings entirely devoid of Fear, we That great active courage in opposing don- 
should turn from him with repugnance as ger, snd great repugnance from passive en- 
something unnatural—as an instance of mental durance and unknown change which are 
monstrosity. If I am right then in believing independent of our exertions, aro .perfectly 
this impression of the mind to be so universal, consistent, is a point, I' believe, very well 
1 shall not be afraid of having so far infring- ascertained. Soldiers, who have distinguish¬ 
ed oh the dignity of my heroine, as to make ed themselves honourably in the field, have 
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died pusillanimously ml the eoaffold ; while 
men Drought up in peaceful habits, who, 
without some very strong excitement, would 
have marched with trepidation to battle, havo 
died under tho hands of the executioner with 
magnanimous composure. And, i believe, it 
has been found by experience, that women 
have always behaved with as much resolution 
and calmness in that tremendous situation as 
menj although I do not believe that women, 
in regard to uncertain danger, even making 
allowance for their inferior strength and un¬ 
favourable habits of life, are so brave as men. 
1 have therefore supposed that, though active 
and passive courage are often united, they 
frequently exist separately, and independently 
of each other. Nor ought we to he greatly 
surprised at this when wc consider, that a 
man, actively brave, when so circumstanced 
that no exertion of strength or boldness is of 
any avail, finds himselfin a new situation, 
contrary to all former experience; and is 
therefore taken at greater disadvantage than 
men of a different character. He, who has leas 
of that spirit which naturally opposes an ene¬ 
my, ana still hopes to overcome while the 
slightest probability remains of success, has of¬ 
ten before, in imagination at least, been in a 
similar predicament, and is consequently bet¬ 
ter prepared for it. But it ia not want of 
fortitude to bear bodily sufferings, or oven de¬ 
liberately inflicted death, under the circum¬ 
stance* commonly attending it, that the char¬ 
acter of Osterloo exhibits. It is tho horror 
he conceives on being suddenly awakened to 
the imagination of the awful retributions of 
another world, from having the firm belief of 
them forced at once upon his mind by extra¬ 
ordinary circumstances, which so miserably 
quells an otherwise undaunted spirit I only 
contend for the consistency of brave men 
shrinking from passive sufferings and un¬ 
known change, to shew, that so far from 
transgressing, I have, in this charactes, kept 
much Within the bounds which our experi¬ 
ence of human nature would have allowed me. 
If I am tediously anxious to vindicate myaelf 
on this sabject, let my reader consider, that 1 
am urged to it from the experience el have 
had or the greet reluctance with which peo¬ 
ple generally receive characters which are 
not drawn agreeably to the received rules of 
dramatic dignity, and common-place heroism. 

It may be objected that the foar of Death is 
in him so closely connected with Supersti¬ 
tious Fear, that the picture traced in this play 
bean too near a resemblance to that which is 
shewn in the foregoing. Bat the fears of 
Om have nothing to Jo with apprehension 
of personal danger, and spring solely from a 
natural horror of supernatural intercourse : 
while those of Osterloo arise, as I have al¬ 
ready noticed, from a strong sense of guilt, 
suddenly roused within him by extraordinary 
circumstances; and the prospect of being 
plunged, almost immediately by death, into 
an unknown state of punishment and horror. 


Not knowing by what natural means his 
guilt could be brought to light, in a manner 
so extraordinary, a mind the least supersti¬ 
tious,in those days, perhaps I may even say in 
these, would have considered it to bo super¬ 
natural ; and tho dreadful consequences, so 
immediately linked to it, are surely sufficient* 
ly strong to unhinge the firmest mind, having 
no time allowed to prepare itself for the tre¬ 
mendous change. If there is any person, 
who, under such circumstances, could have 
remained unappalled, he docs not* belong to 
that class of men, who, commanding the 
fleets and armies of their grateful and adinir- 
ing country, dare every thing by flood and by 
field that is dangerous ana terrific for her 
soke; but to one far different, whom hard 
drinking, opium, or impiety have sunk into 
a state of unmanly and brutish stupidity. It 
will probably be supposed that I have carried 
the consequences of his passion too far in the 
catastrophe to be considered as natural j but 
the only circumstance in the piece that ib not 
entirely invention, is the catastrophe. The 
idea or it I received from a story told to me 
by my mother, many years ago, of a man 
condemned to thi block, who died in the 
same manner ; and since the play has been 
written, I have had the satisfaction of finding 
it confirmed by a circumstance very similar, 
related in Miss Plumtre's interesting account 
of the atrocities committed in Lions by the 
revolutionary tribunals* 

The story of the piece is imaginary, though 
one of its principal circumstances, by a coinci¬ 
dence somewhat whimsical, I found after it 
was written to agree with real history. In 
looking over Planta's History of Switzerland, 
I found that a violent pestilence, about the 
time when I have supposed it to happen, did 
actually carry off great multitudes of people 
in that country.t Had it been a real story, 
banded down by tradition, the circumstances 
of which were believed to be miraculous, I 
should have allowed it to remain so; but not 
thinking myself entitled to assume so much, 
I have attempted to trace a natural connection 
from association of ideas, by which one thing 


• Plumtrs’s Residence in France, voh i. p.339. 

t A plague raged in Switzerland in 1341). It 
wMtpreceded by terrible earthquakes; about a 
third part of the inhabitants were destroyed. 

The monastery of St. Maurice, where the story 
of the play ia supposed to bare happened, ia situ¬ 
ated in a narrow pass between lofty precipices, 
where the Rhone gushes from the Valais. The 
founder was Segismond. King of Burgundy. It' 
was richly endowed ; the monks at one period 
leading vary luxurious lives, hunting and keeping 
hounds, dec. It was dedicated to St. Maurice' 
and hia companions, the holy martyrs of the The¬ 
ban Legion. 

Many of the abbots and priors in Switzerland 
were, in those dmya, feudal lords of the empire, 
and maintained troops of Jheir own. Even some 
of the abbesses, presiding over convents of nuns, 
were possessed of the same potoer pnd privilege. 
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produces another, or is insinuated to have 
dpne so from beginning to end. The only 
'circumstance that cannot be accounted for on 
this principle, is the falling of the lot to the 
guilty liana; and this must bo conceded to me 
as a providential direction, or happy coinci¬ 
dence. 

Contrary to our established laws of Trage¬ 
dy, this Play consists only of three acts, and 
is written in prose. I have made it short, be¬ 
cause I was unwilling to mix any lighter 
matter with a subject so solemn; and in ex¬ 
tending it to the usual length without doing 
so, it would have been in danger of becoming 
monotonous and harassing. I have written 
it in prose, that the expressions of the agitat¬ 
ed person might be plain though strong, and 
kept as closelv as possible to the simplicity of 
nature. Soon a subject would, I believe, 
hare been weakened, not enriched, by poeti¬ 
cal embellishment. Whether I a A nght or 
wrong in this opinion, I assure my reader it 
has not been indolence that has tempted me 
to depart from common rules. 

A Comedy on Pear, the chief character be¬ 
ing a man, is not liable to the objections I 
have supposed might be mode to a Tragedy 
under the same circumstances. But a very 
great degree of constitutional cowardice 
would have been a picture too humiliating to 
afford any amusement, or even to engage the 
attention for any considerable time. The 
hero of my third Play, therefore, is represent¬ 
ed as tiinid indeed, and endeavouring to con¬ 
ceal it by a boastful affectation of gallantry 
and courage; but at the same time, worked 
upon by artful contrivances to believe him¬ 
self in such a situation as would have miser¬ 
ably overcome many a one. who, on ordinary 
occasions of danger, would nave behaved witn 
decorum. Cowardice in him has been culti¬ 
vated by indulgence of every kind : and self- 
conccit and selfishness ore the leading traits 
of bis character, which might have been 
orginally trained to useful and honourable 
activity. Pear, in a mixed character of this 
kind, is, I apprehend, a very good subject for 
Comedy, and in abler hands would certainly 
have proved itself to be so. 

The last Play in the volume is a drama of 
two acts, the subject of which is Hope. This 
passion, when it sets permanently, loses the 
character of a passion, and when it acts vio¬ 
lently is like Anger, Joy, or Grief, too transi¬ 
ent to become the subject of a piece of any 
length. It seemed to me, in fact, neither fit 
for Tragedy nor Comedy; and like Anger, 
Joy, or Gnef, I once thought to have left it 
out of my Series altogether. However, what 
it wanted in strength it seemed to have in 
grace ; and being of a noble, kindly and en¬ 
gaging nature, it drew me to itself; and I 
reserved to do every thing for it that 1 could, 
in spite of the objections which had at first 
dteterred me. The piece is very short, and 
can neither be called Tragedy nor Comedy. 
It may indeed Appear, for a passion so much 


allied to all our cheerful and exhilarating 
thoughts, to approach too nearly to tho for¬ 
mer ; but Hope, when its object is of great 
importance, must so often contend with des¬ 
pondency, that it rides like a vessel on the 
stormy ocean, ruing on the billow's ridge but 
for a moment. Cheerfulness, tho character 
of common Hope, is, in strong Hope, like 
glimpses of sun-shine in a cloudy sky. 

As this passion, though more pleasing, is 
not so powerfully interesting as those that are 
more turbulent, and was therefore in danger 
of becoming languid and tiresome, if long 
dwelt upon without interruption; and at the 
same timo of being sunk into shade or entire¬ 
ly overpowered, il relieved from it by variety 
of strong marked characters in the inferior 
persons of tho drama, 1 have introduced into 
tho scenes several songs. So many indeed, 
that I have ventured to call it a Musical 
Drama. I have, however, avoided one fault 
so common, 1 might say universal, in such 
pieces, viz. making people sing in situations 
in which it is not natural for them to do so: 
and creating a necessity for either having tho 
first characters performed by those, who can 
both act and sing, (persons very difficult to 
find,) or permitting them to be made entirely 
insipid and absunl For this purpose, the 
songs ore all sung by those who nave little or 
nothing to act, and introduced when nothing 
very interesting is going on. They are also 
supposed not to be spontaneous expressions 
of sentiment in the singer, but (ss songs in 
ordinary life usually are) compositions of 
other people, which have been often sung be¬ 
fore, and are only generally applicable to the 
present occasion. 

The story is imaginary, but I have endea¬ 
voured to make it, as far as my information 
enabled me, to correspond with tho circum¬ 
stances of the time and place in which it is 
supposed to have happened. 

Having said all that appears to me necessa¬ 
ry in regard to the contents of the volume, I 
should now leave my reader to peruse it with¬ 
out further hindrance ; but as this will prol 
bably be tho last volume of Plays I shall ever 
publish, I must beg to detain him a few mo¬ 
ments longer. For I am inclined to think, 
he may have somo curiosity to know what is 
the extent of my plan in a task I have so for 
fulfilled; and I shall satisfy it most cheerful¬ 
ly. It is my intention, if l live long enough, 
to add to this work the passions of Remorse, 
Jealousy, and Revenge. Joy, Grief, and An¬ 
ger, ss 1 have already said, are generally of 
too transient a nature, and ore too frequently 
the attendants of all our other passions to be 
made the subjects of an entire play. And 
though this objection cannot be urged in re¬ 
gard to Pride and Envy, two powerful pas¬ 
sions which I have not yet named; Pride 
would make, I should think, a dull subject, 
unless it were merely taken as the ground¬ 
work of more turbulent passions; and Envy, 
being that state of mind, which, of all others, 
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meet* with least sympathy, could only be en¬ 
dured in Comedy or Force, and woald become 
altogether disgusting in Tragedy. I have be¬ 
side*, in some degree, introduced this latter 
position into the work already, by making it a 
companion, or rather a component part of 
Hatred. Of all our passions, Remorse and 
Jealousy appear to me to be the best fitted 
for representation. If this bo like case, it is 
fortunate for ino that 1 have reserved them 
lor the end of my task ; and tliat they have 
not been already published, read, and very 
naturally laid aside as unfit for tlic singe, be¬ 
cause they have not been produced upon it. 

My reader may likewise wish to kuow why, 
having so many years ago promised to go on 
publishing this work, I should now intend to 
leave it on, though I still mean to continue 
writing till it shall bo completed; and this 
supposed wish. X think myself bound to gra¬ 
tify.—The Senes of Plays was originally pub¬ 
lished in the hope that some of too pieces it 
contains, although first given to the Public 
from the press, might in time make their way 
to tJic stage, and there be received and sup- 

S orted with some degree of public favour. 

ut the present situation of dramatic afiuirs 
is greatly against every hope of this kind; 
ana should they ever become more favourable, 

I have now good reason to belie vo, that the 
circumstance of these plays having been 
already published, would operate strongly 
against their being received upon the stage. 

1 am therefore strongly of opinion that I ougrtt 
to reserve the remainder of the work in man¬ 
uscript, if 1 would not run the risk of entirely 
frustrating my original design. Did 1 believe 
that their having been already published 
would not afterwards obstruct their way to 
the stage, the untowardness of present cir¬ 
cumstances should not prevent mo from con¬ 
tinuing to publish. 

Having thus given on account of my views 
and intentions regarding this work,* 1 hope 
that, should no more of it be published in my 
lifetime, it will not be supposed I have ab&n- 
tibned or become weary of my occupation; 
which is in truth os interesting and pleasing 
to me now os it was at the beginning. 

But when I say, present circumstances ore 
unfavourable for the reception of these Plays 
upon the stage, let it not be supposed that I 
mean to throw any reflection upon the prevail¬ 
ing taste for dramatic amusements. The pub¬ 
lic have now to choose between what wo shall 
suppose are well-written and well-acted Plays, 
the words of which arc not heard, or heard but 
imperfectly by two thirds of the audience, 
whilo the finer and more pleasing traits of the 
acting are by a still greater proportion lost al¬ 
together, and splendid pantomime, or pieces 
whose chief object is to produce striking scenic 
effect, which can be seen and comprenendcd 
by the whole. So situated, it would argue,; 
mothinks, a very pedantic love indeed, for 
what is called legitimate Drama, were we to 
prefer the former. A love for active, varied 


movement in the objects before us; for strik; 
ing contrasts of light and shadow; for splendid 
decorations and magnificent scenery, is as in- ' 
hcrent in us as the interest we take in the 
representation of tho natural passions and 
characters of men: and the most cultivated 
minds may relish such exhibitions, if they do 
not, when both are f&irlv offered to tneir 
choice, prefer them. Did our cars and our 
eyes permit us to hear and see distinctly in 
a Theatre so largo as to admit of chariots and 
horsemen, and all the “ pomp and circum¬ 
stance of war,” I see no reason why we should 
reject them. They would give variety, and 
an appearance of truth to the scenes of heroic 
Tragedy, that would very much heighten its 
effect. We ought not, then, to find fault with 
the taste of the Public for preferring an in¬ 
ferior species of entertainment, good of its 
kind, to a superior one, faintly and imperfectly 
given, 1 

It has been urged, as a proof of this sup¬ 
posed bad tsste in the Public, by one whose 
judgment on these subjects is and ought to 
do high authority, that a play, possessing con¬ 
siderable merit, was produced some years ago 
on Drury-isme stLge, and notwithstanding 
the great support it received from excellent 
acting and magnificent decoration, entirely 
failed. It is very true that, in spite of all this, 
it failed, during the eight nights it continued 
to be acted, to produce houses sufficiently 
good to induce the Managers to revive it af¬ 
terwards. But it ought to be acknowledged, 
that that piece h^l defects in it os an acting 
Play, which served to counterbalance those 
advantages; and likewise that, if any sup¬ 
posed merit in tho writing ought to have re¬ 
deemed those defects, in a theatre, so largo 
and so ill calculated to convey sound as the 
one in which it was performed, it was impos¬ 
sible this could be felt or comprehended by 
even a third part of tho audience. 

The sixe of our theatres, then, is what I 
chiefly allude to, when I say, present circum¬ 
stances are unfavourable for tlic production of 
these Plays. While they continue to be of 
tlris size, it is a vain thing to complain either 
of want of taste in the Public, or want of in¬ 
clination in Managers to bring forward new 
pieces of merit, taking it for granted that 
there are such to produce. Nothing can be 
truly relished by the most cultivated audience 
that is not distinctly heard and seen, and 
Managers must produce what will be relished. 
Shakapcare’s Plays, and some of our other 
old Plays, indeed, attract fall houses, though 
they are often repeated, because, being famil¬ 
iar to the audience, they con still understand 
and follow them pretty closely, though but 
imperfectly heard ; ana surely this is no bad 
sign of our public taste.. And besides this 
advantage, when a piece is familiar to the. au¬ 
dience the expression of the actors' facdr is 
much better understood, though seen imper¬ 
fectly ; for the strongci marked traits of feel¬ 
ing which even in a largo theatre may reach 
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the eyes of a great part of the audience, from 
.the recollection of finer and more delicate in- 
' dications, formerly aeon so delightfully min¬ 
gled with them in the aome countenances 
daring the same passages of the Flay, will, 
by association, still convey them to the mind's 
eve, though it is the mind's eye only which 
they havo reached. 

And this thought leads me to another de¬ 
fect in large theatres, that ought to be consid¬ 
ered. 

Our great tragic actress, Mrs. Siddons, 
whose matchless powers of expression have 
so long been the pride of our stage, and the 
roost admired actors of the present time, have 
been brought up in their youth in small thea¬ 
tres, where they were encouraged to enter 
thoroughly into the characters they represent¬ 
ed ; and to express in their faces that variety 
of fine fleeting emotion which nature, in mo¬ 
menta of agitation, assumes, and die imitation 
of which we arc taught by nature to delight 
in. But succeeding actors will only consider 
expression of countenance as addressed to an 
audieuco removed from them to a greater dis¬ 
tance ; and will only attempt such strong ex¬ 
pression os can be perceived and have effect 
at a distance. It may cosily bo imagined 
what exaggerated expression will then get 
into use; and I should tliink,cvcn this strong 
expression will not only be exaggerated but 
false. For, as we ore enabled to assume the 
outward signs of passion, not by mimicking 
what we have beheld in others, but by inter¬ 
nally assuming, in some degree, the passion 
itself; a mere outline of it cannot. 1 appre¬ 
hend, be given as an outline of figure fre¬ 
quently is, where ail that is delineated is true 
though the whole is not filled up. Nay, be¬ 
sides having it exaggerated and false, it will 
perpetually bo thrust in where it ought not to 
t>c. For real occasions of strong expression 
not occurring often enough, and weaker being 
of no avail, to avoid an apparent barrenness 
of countenance, they will do tempted to in¬ 
troduce it where it is not wanted, and thereby 
destroy its effect where it is.—1 say nothing 
of expression of voice, to which the above ob¬ 
servations obviously apply. This will become 
equally, if not in a greater degree, falao and 
exaggerated, in actors trained from their youth 
in a large theatre. 

But me department of acting that will suf¬ 
fer most under these circumstances, is that 
which particularly regards the gradually un¬ 
folding of Iho passions, and has, perhaps, hith¬ 
erto been less understood than any other part 

• of the art—I mean Soliloquy. What actor in 
his senses will then think or giving to the sol¬ 
itary musing of a perturbed mind that mut¬ 
tered, impenect articulation which grows by 
degrees into words; that heavy, suppressed 

* Ythce as of one speaking through sleep; that 
s«d|>id burst of sounds which often succeeds 
‘the slow languid tones of distress; those sud¬ 
den, untuned exclamations which, as if fright¬ 
ened at their own discord, are struck again 

4* 


into silence as sudden and abrupt, with al] 
the corresponding variety of countenance that 
belongs to it;—what actor, so situated, will 
attempt to exhibit all this ? No; ho will be 
satisfied, after taking a turn or two across the 
front of the stage, to place himself directly in 
the middle of it; and there, spreading out his 
hands as if he were addressing some person 
whom it behoved him to treat with great cere¬ 
mony, to tell to himself, in an audible uniform 
voice, all the secret thought* of his own heart. 
When he lias done this, lie will think, and ho 
will think rightly, that lie has done enough. 

The only valuable part of acting that will 
then remain to us, will bo expression of ges¬ 
ture, grace and dignity, supposing that these 
also shall not become affected by being too 
much attended to and studied. 

It may be urged against such apprehen¬ 
sions that, though the theatres of the metrop¬ 
olis should be large, they will be supplied 
with actors, who nave been trained to tho 
stage in small country-tiicatres. An actor of 
ambition (and all actors of genius arc such) 
will practise with little heart in the country 
what he knows will be of no use to him on & 
London stage ; not to mention that the style 
of acting in London will naturally be the fash¬ 
ionable and prevailing style elsewhere. Act¬ 
ing will become a Jess respectable profession 
Uian it has continued to be from the days of 
Garrick; and the few actors, who odd to the 
natural advantages requisite to it, tho accom¬ 
plishments of a scholar and a gentleman, will 
soon be wed away by tho hand of time, leav¬ 
ing nothing of the some species behind them 
to spring from a neglected and sapless root. 

All I have said on this subject, may still in 
a greater degree be applied to actresses; for 
tho features and voice of a woman, being na¬ 
turally more delicate than tlioso of a man, sho 
must suffer in proportion from the defects of 
a large theatre. 

The great disadvantage of such over-sixed 
buildings to natural and genuine acting, is, I 
believe, very obvious; but they lwvo other 
defect* whicn are not so readily noticed, be¬ 
cause they, in some degree, run counter to tho 
common opinion of their great superiority in 
every thing that regards general effect. Tho 
diminutive appearance of individual figures, 
and the straggling poverty of grouping, which 
unavoidably takes place when a very wide and 
lofty stage is not filled by a great number of 
people, is very injurious to general effect. 
This is particularly felt in Coincdv, and all 
plays on domestic subjects; and in thoeo 
scenes also of the grand drama, where two or 
three persona only are produced at a time. 
To give figures who move upon it proper ef¬ 
fect, there must be depth as well as width of 
stage; and the one must bear some propor¬ 
tion to the other, if we would not make e very 
closer or more confined scene appear like a 
section of a long passage, in which the actors 
move before us, apparently in one line, like 
the figures of a magic ion thorn. 
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It appears to me, tliat when a stage is oftmeh 
a size that as many {arsons os generally conn; 
into action at one tunc in our grandest and 
best-peopled plays, can be produced on the 
front of it in groups, without crowding to¬ 
gether more than they would naturally do 
tuiy whore else for the convenience of spirit¬ 
ing to one another, all is gained in point of 
general effect that can well lie gained. When 
modern gentlemen and Indies bilk to one 
another in a spacious saloon, or when ancient 
warriors and dames conversed together in nn 
old baronial hall, they do not, and did not 
stand further apart than when conversing in 
a room of common dimensions ; neither ought 
they to do so on the stage. A 11 width of stage, 
beyond what is convenient for such natural 
grouping, is lost; and worse than lost, for it 
is injurious. It is continually presenting us 
with something similar to that which always 
offends us in a picture, where tlio canvas is 
too large for tlio subject; or in a face, where 
the features are too small for the liald margin 
of cheeks and forehead that surrounds them. 

Even in tlio scenes of professed show and 
spectacle, where nothing else is considered, it 
appears to me tliat a very Largo stage is in 
some degree injurious to general effect. Even 
when a battle is represented in nnr theatres, 
the great width of the stage is a disadvantage; 
for tut it never can nor ought to be represent¬ 
ed hnt partially, and flic part which is seen 
should be crowded and confused, opening a 
large front betrays your want of numliers ; os 
should you be rich enough in this respect to 
fill it sufficiently, impost's upon you a difficul¬ 
ty seldom surmounted, viz. putting the whole 
mass sufficiently in action to susUiin tlio de¬ 
ception.* When a moderate number of com¬ 
batants, so as to make one connected group, 
are fighting on tho front of a moderately wine 
stage, which they sufficiently occupy, it is on 
easy thing, through the confusion of their 
brandished weapons and waving banners, to 
give tho appearance of a deep active battle 
beyond them, soon, as it were, through a nar¬ 
row pass; and beholding all the tumult of 


* The objections above do not appljr*to scenes 
where pic pea are represented 5 for tnen tho more 
diminiahod tho actors appear, tho greator is the 
importance and magnitude given to the walls or 
castle which they attack, whilo the towers and 
lrattrowes, &c. sufficiently occupy tho width and 
bright *>f tlio stage, and concoal tho want of 
numlrcrs ami general activity in the combatants. 
And tho managers of our present large theatre 
liavo, in my opinion, shown great judgment in in¬ 
troducing into their mixed pieces of late so many 
good scenes of this kind, that havo, to iny fancy 
at least, afforded a grand and animating show. 
•Nor do thev fkirly apply to those combats or bat- 
tlcs|into which horses uro introduced ; for a mod¬ 
erate number of those nohlo animals may lio made 
to occupy and animate, in one connected group, 
tiro front of tin) widest slngo tint we are in dan¬ 
ger of having, anil to concoal t lie want of a nu¬ 
merous bust and tumultuous battle behind them. 


battle in the small view opened before us, 
our imagination supplies what is hid. If we 
open a wider view, wo give the imagination 4 
less to do, and supply what it would have done 
less perfectly. In narrowing our battle, like¬ 
wise, we could more cosily throw smoko or an 
appearance of dust over the buck ground, and 
procure for our fancy an unlimited space. 

In processions also, the most pleasing effect 
to our imaginations is, when the marshalled 
figures are seen in long perspective which 
requires ouly depth of stage ; and the only ad¬ 
vantage a wide stage has on such occasions 
is containing the assembled mass of figures, 
when the moving line stops and gathers itself 
together on the Front. The rich confusion of 
such a crowd is indeed very brilliant and 
pleasing for a short time, hut it is dearly pur¬ 
chased at the price of many sacrifices. 

On those occasions too, when many people 
are nsseiuhlid onthe front of tho stage to 
give splendor and importance to some partic¬ 
ular scene, or to the conclusion of a piece, the 
general effect is often injured by great, width 
of stage. For tlic crowd ia supposed to l>c 
attracted to tho spot by something which 
enguges their attei^ion j and, as they must 
not Biirronnd this object of attention, (which 
would be their natural arrangement,) lest 
they should conceul it from the audience, 
they arc obliged to spread them wives out in 
a long straiidit line on each side of it; now 
the shorter those lines or wings an*, spread¬ 
ing out from the centre figures, the less d«» 
they offend against nutnral arrangement, and 
tho less artificial fcnd formal does tho wholo 
scene appear. 

In short, I scarcely know of any advantage 
which a largo stage possesses over one of a 
moderate size without great abatements, even 
in regard to general effect, unless it be when 
it is empty, and scenery alone engages our 
attention, or when figures apiiear at u distance 
on the back ground only. Something in con¬ 
firmation of what 1 have been saying, lias, 
perhaps, been felt by mosfjrcoplc on entering 
a grand cathedral, where, figures moving in 
the long aisles at a distance, add grandeur to 
the building by their diminished appearance; 
hut in approaching near enough to bocoiuc 
themselves distinct objects of attention, look 
stunted and mcau, without serving to enlarge 
b^ comparison its genera] dimensions. 

There is also, I apprehend, greater difficul¬ 
ty, in a very wide und lofty stage, to produce 
variety of light and shadow; and this often 
occasions the more solemn scenes of Tragedy 
to bo represented in a full, staring, uniform 
light that ought to bo dimly seen m twilight 
uncertainty; or to have the objects on them 
shewn by partial gleams only, while tho 
deepened shade around givcB a sombre in¬ 
distinctness to the other parts of the stag-*, 
particularly favourable to solemn or tcnGo 
impressions. And it would he more difficult, 

I imagine to throw down light upon the ob¬ 
jects ou such a stage, which I have never iu- 
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«l*c<! seen attempted in any theatre, though it 
’/night surely be done in one of moderate di- 
1 mansions witli admirable effect. In short, a 
grr'at variety of pleasing effects from light 
and shadow might be more easily produced on 
a smaller stage, that would give change and 
even interest to pieces otherwise monotonous 
and heavy; and would often be very useful 
in relieving the exhausted strength of the 
chief actors, while want of skill in the inle- 
rior could lie craftily concealed.* On this 

mi — rii _ __ _ . ___ • 

* Nor>..—That strong light cast up from 
lamps on the front of tlic *tagc which has long 
been in use in all our theatres, in certainly very 
mi favourable to the appearance and expression 
of individual actors, and also to the general ef¬ 
fect of their grouped figure*. When a painter 
wishes to give intelligence and expression ton 
f:u:e, he docs not make his lights hit upon f)io 
tinder part of his chin, the nostril*, nnd the under 
curve of the c\o-Urnvv*, turning nfilourNC all I In* 
shadow k upward*, lit* iloc* the very reverse of a II 
ibis; that the eye may look hollow nml dark un¬ 
der the shade ol' it* brow ; that the shadow of 
the uosc may shorten tho upper lip, mid give a 
greater character of wmc to the mouth; and 
that any fulness of tlic iiiujcr chin may be the 
better concealed. From thisdir-jHtsirion of tho 
light in our tlieatrcs, wlier.cvcr an actor, vvJiom; 
features arc not particularly sharp and pointed, 
come* near tho front of the singe, and turns his 
face fully to the audience, every feature imme¬ 
diately becomes shortened and snub, and Jess 
capable of any expression, unless it bo of tlic lu¬ 
dicrous kind. TIum at least will be tho effect 
produced to those who am grated under or on 
the some level with the stage, making now a 
considerable proportion of nil audience; while 
to those who sit aliovo it, the lights and shadows, 
at variance with tho Natural bent of the fea¬ 
tures, will make the whole face appear confused, 
and (compared to whnt it would have been with 
light thrown upon it from another direction) un¬ 
intelligible.-As to the gcueral effect of group¬ 

ed figures; close groups or crowds, ranged on 
tlic front of the. stage, when the light is thrown 
up upon them, have a harsh Haring :ippc:iranrc ; 
for the foremost figures catch the light, nnd arc 
too much distinguished from those liehind, from 
whom it is intercepted. But when tho light is 
thrown down upon tlic objects, this cannot be 
the case : for then it will glance along the heads 
of tho whole crowd, even to the very lioltoin of 
tlic stage, presenting a varied harmonious mass 
of figure* to llieeve, deep, mellow aud brilliant. 

It may, perhaps, be olyccted to these lust ob¬ 
servations, that tlte roost popular of our night 
arc lie* in nature, and those which linvo been 
most fioqucntly imitated by the painter, arc 
groups of figures with strong light thrown up up- 
•on them, such as gypsies or banditti round a fire, 
or villager* in a smith's forge, Ac. But tho strik¬ 
ing and pleasing clfect of such scene* is owing 
to tho deep darkness which surrounds them; 
while the ascending smoke, tinged with lhunc- 
•co'our in the one ease, and the rafters or higher 
pen.* of tho wall catching a partial gleam in tho 
{>(ner, connect tho brilliant colouring of tlic fig¬ 
ures with Oio deep darkness behind them, which 
would else appear lianf and abrupt, and thus at 
(he same time produce strong contrast with liar- 


part of tlic subject, however, 1 Hjienk with great 
diffidence, not knowing to what perfection 
machinery for tile uuiiuimniient of light may 
be brought in n Inrgo Uicatrc. But at the 
sonic time, I am certain that, by a judicious 
use of light and scenery, an artificial magni¬ 
tude may lie given to a stage of a moderate 
size, that would, to the eye, as far as distance 
in perspective is concerned, have an effect 
almost erpial to any thing that can bo pro¬ 
duced on a larger stage: for that nppnrcnt 
magnitude arising from succession of objects, 
depends upon the depth of tlic stage, much 
more than it* width nnd loftiness, which 
nre often detrimental to it; und a smull or mo¬ 
derate sized theatre mny have, without inju¬ 
ry to proportion, every deep stage. 

It would he, l believe, impertinent to pur- 

moniou* gradation. I need scarcely mention, 
for il in almost too obvious, that the effect of th« 
light so thrown on the faces of tho*« figurr* 
abundantly confirm my first observation*, regard¬ 
ing tho feature* aud expression of individuals 
faces! Vet I do not mean to say licit light 
throw n lip from the; front of a Mage, where light 
i* also admitted from many other tpiarlers, can 
have so strong an client upon the cciliitcnaurcs 
;i* in biich biliinlioiiK. 

Croup* of p)pies, \ e. are commonly rnm|K>Kcd 
hut of one circle of injure* ; tor did they amount 
to any thing like a deepened group or c rowd, 
tlie figures lx*hihd would Ins almost entire!) lost. 
Bui those grand night-scenes containing 'many 
figures which we admire in nature or in 
painting,—processions by torch-light or in an 
illuminated street,—crowd*gathered to ls'lioUla 
conflagration, A:e. always have the light thrown 
down iijhmi them.—It may be urged indeed, tint 
the greater part of our stngc-seenea are meant to 
represent day mill not night, so that the observa¬ 
tions above arc but partially applicable. It is 
very true that stage-scenes generally are HUp| Kio¬ 
to bo seen hy day-light; hut day-light come* l:uui 
heaven, not from the earth; even wit bin-door* 
our whitened ceilings are made to throw down 
reflected light upon us, while our peivcmculH aud 
carpet* an; of a darker colour. 

Ill what way this great delect of all our thea¬ 
tres could bo rectified, 1 am not at ail competent 
to say. Yet, 1 should suppose, tint by bringing 
forward tlic roof of the stage ng far as itn hoards 
or Hoor, aud placing a row of lamp* with reflect¬ 
or* along the inside of tho woulcii froul-pii*ee, 
such a light ns is wanted might bo procured. 
Tlic green curtain in this case behoved not to In* 
let down, as it now is, fromllie front-piece, hut 
Home feet within it; nml great care taken 
that nothing *Jiould lie placed near the lamp* 
capable of catching fire. Jf thi* were done, 
no boxes, I suppose, could bo made upon the 
stage ; but tho removal ofstage-boxes would in 
itsell 1* a great advantage. The front-pioee at 
tho top; the boundary of the stage from the or¬ 
chestra at the bottom ; and tho pilaster* on each 
side, would then represent tho frame of a great 
moving picture, entirely separated and disfinct, 
from the rest of the theatre : whereas, at pre*- 
ent, an unnntural mixture of audience and actor*, 
of house and stage takes place near tho front of 
the Ktage, which destroys tho general effect in 
a very great degree. 
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sue this subject any farther; and I beg par¬ 
don for having obtruded it so far where it may 
not appear naturally to bo called for. I plead 
in my excuse an almost irresistible desire to 
express ray thoughts, in some degree, up¬ 
on what has occupied them considerably; and 
a strong persuasion that 1 ought not, how un¬ 
important soever they may be, entirely to con¬ 
ceal them. 

I must now beg lcavo to return my thanks 


to tho Public for that indulgent favour which* 
for so many years has honoured and cheered • 
my labour; and whether more or less liberal-* 
ly dealt to me, has at all times been sufficient 
to prevent me from laying down my pen in 
despair. Favour, which has gratified mo 
the more sensibly, because I have shared it 
with contemporary writers of the highest po¬ 
etic genius, whose claims to such distinction 
arc so powerful. 
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PERSONS OF THE DRAMA. 

MEN. 

Hugiiorert, Count of Aldenbcrg. 

Gi.ottenuai., Iiis Son. 

Tiieobalii of Fa mien stein, a JS'oblcman of 
reduced Fortune, and Co-burgher of 
Baste. 

Ruuigere, a Knight, and Commander of one 
of the Free Companies returned from 
the Wars, and Bastard of a Branch 
of the Familyof Aldenbcrg. 

Hartman, friend of Theobald, and Banneret 
of Basle. { 

Urston, a Confessor. 

Franko, Chief of a Band of Outlaws. 

Maurice, fin Jlgent of Rudigere**. 

Soldiers, Vassal*, Outlaws, &c. 

WOMEN. 

• 

Orra, Heiress of another Branch of thelFami- 
lyof Aldenb erg, and Ward to Ilugho- 
bert. 

Er.EANORA, Wife to Hughobert. 

AL^ H £ KI " A ’ } LadiC3 • UaM V m 0rr!L 

Scene —Switzerland, in the Canton of Basle, 
and afterwards in the Borders of the Black 
Forest in Subaia. 

Time —toward the end of the 14 th Century. 


ACT I. 

Scene I.—an open space before the 

WALLS or A CASTLE, WITH WILD 
MOUNTAINS BEYOND IT. 


There come no words from him ; he bears it 
not 

So manfully as thou dost, noble Glottcnbal. 

Clot. Fy on’t! I mind it not. 

Maur. And wherefore sliould’st thou? 
This same Theobald, 

Count and co-burghcr—mixture most un¬ 
seemly 

Of base and noble,—know wo not right well 
What powers assist him ? Mark'd you not, 
my Lord, 

How ho did turn him to the witchy north, 
When first he mounted; making liis fierce 
steed, 

That paw'd and rear'd and shook its har¬ 
ness’d neck 

In generous pride, bend meekly to the earth 
Its mained crest, like one who mude obei¬ 
sance ? 

Glot. I/a! did’st thou really sec it ? 

Maur. Yes, brave Glottcnbal, 

I did right truly; and besides myself. 

Many observ’d it. 

Glot. Then ’tis manifest 
How all this foil hath been. Who e'er be¬ 
fore 

Saw one with such advantage of the field, 
Lose it so shamefully ? By n»y good fay • 
Barring foul play and other devTish turns, 
I’d keep my courser’s back with any I/trd, 
Or Knight, or Squire that o’er bestrode a 
steed. 

Think’st thou not, honest Maurice, that J 
could? 

Maur. Who doubts it, good my Lord? 
This Falkcnstcin 
Is but a clown to you. 

Glot. Well let him boast. 

Boasting I scorn; but I will shortly shew 
him 


Enter Glottenbal, armed as from tlio Lists, 
but bore-hcariod and in disorder, and his arms 
soiled with earth or sand, which an Attendant 
is now and then brushing off, whilst another 
follows bearing his helmet; with him enters 
Maurice, followed by Rudioere, who is 
also armed, and keeps by himself, pacing to 
and fro at tho bottom of the stage, whilst the 
others come forward. 


Glot. (speaking as he enters t loud and boast- 
tngly.) Aye, let him triamph in his 
paltry honours, 

Won by mere trick and accident Good 
fkith! 

It were a shame to call it strength or skill. 

Were it not, Rudigere ? (Calling to Rudigere, 

who answers not.) 

.-•Maur. Hi a brow is dark, his tongue is 
lock’d, my Lord; 


What these good arms, with no foul play 
against them, 

Can honestly achieve. 

Maur. Yes, good my Lord; but choose you 
well your day : 

A moonless Friday luck did never bring 
To honest combatant. 

Glot. Ha! blessing on thee! I ne’er tliougbt 
of this: * 

Now it ia clear how our mischance befelL 
Be sure thou tell to every one thou mcct’st, 
Friday and a dark moon suit Theobald. 

Ho ! Rudigere 1 hcor’st thou not this ? 

Rud. (as he goes off, aside to Maurice.) 
Flatter the fool a while and let me go, 

I cannot join thee now. [Exit. 

Glot. (looking tffler Rudigere ) 

Is he so crest-fallen ? 

Maur. He lacks your noble spirit. 

Glot. Fy upon’t! 
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I liorcl it not. Yet, by my sword and spurs ! 
Twn* u foul turn, tliat lor iny rival earn’d 
A broncli of victory from Orm’s hand. 

.Mnur. Aye, foul indeed ! My blood boil’d 
high to hco it. 

Look wlicro lie proudly comes. 

Kutcr Thkohaui arm'd, with Attendants, hav¬ 
ing a green sprig stuck in his helmet. 

Glot. (goini f up to Theobald.) Commit tliou 
to face me so? Audacious Burgher! 
Tlie Lady Orra’s favour suits thee not, 

Tho* for a time thou hast upon me gain’d 
A seeming ’vantage. 

Th to. A seeming ’vantage !—Then it is 
not true, 

That thou, unhors’d, layd’st rolling in the 
dust, 

Asking for quarters ?—Let me crave thy par¬ 
don ! 

Some strange delusion hung upon our sight 
That wo believed it ho. 

(Hot. Off witli tli}' taunts! 

And pull that sprig from ils audarioiis porch: 
The favour of a dame Ion high for thee. 

Thru. Too hit'll indeed; and liod’at tliou 
also added, 

Too good, too fair, I had assented to it. 

Yet, no it known unto your courteous worth, 
That were this sprig a Queen’s gifl, or re¬ 
ceived 

From tin* brown hand of some poor moun¬ 
tain maid; 

Yet- or bestow'd umm iny rambling head, 

As in the hairy sides of bronzing kid 
The wild rose sticks a spray, unprized, un¬ 
bidden, 

J would not give it tlirc. 

(Hot. Dost tliou so luce me out ? Then I 
will have it. 

{Snatching at it with rage.) 
Enter Hartman. 

Ilart. (separating them) What! Malice af¬ 
ter fighting in the lists 
As noble courteous knights! 

(Hot. (to Hartman.) Go, paltry Banneret! 
* Such friends os tliou 

Become such Lords os lie, whose ruined 
state • 

Reeks the base fellowship of restless burghers; 
Thinking to bumble still, with envious spite, 
Tho great and noble bouses of the land. 

I know ye well, and 1 defy you both, 

With all your damned witchery to-boot. 

[Exit grumbling, followed by Maurice, ^-c. 

Manent Theobald and I fhitman. 

Thto. How fierce the creature is, and full 
of folly! 

Like a shent cur to his own door retired, 

That bristles up his furious hack, and there 
Each passenger annoys.—And this is lu*, 
Whom sordid and ambitious Hughobert, 

The guardian in the selfish father sunk, 
Destines for Orra’s husband.—O foul shame ! 
The carrion-crow and royal eagle join'd, 
Moke not so cross a match.—But think'sl 
thou, Hartman, 


She will submit to it? * 

Hurt. That may be as tliou pleascst, Folk/ 
enstein. 

Thro. Away with mockery ! 

Hurt. I mock thee not. 

Thco. Nny, Banneret, tliou dost. Suving 
this favour, 

Which every victor in these listed combats 
From Ladies’ hands receive, nor then regard 
As more than due and stated courtesy, 

She ne'er lintli honour'd me witli word or 
look 

Such hope to warrant. 

Jlart. Wait not thou for looks. 

Thco. Thou would'st not have me to a dame 
like this, 

With rich domains and titled rights encom¬ 
pass'd, 

These simple limbs, girt in their soldier’s gear, 
M3' barren hills and min’d tower present, 
And say, ‘♦Accept—them? will I nobly give 
In fair exchange for thee and all thy wealth.” 
No, Rudolph, Hartman, woo tlie maid thy¬ 
self, 

If thon linst courage for it. 

Kart. Yes, Theobald of Falkenstoin, I will, 
Aud win her too; J*ut all for thy behoof. 

And when 1 do present, as tliou hast said, 
Those simple limbs, girt in their soldier’s 
gear, 

Adding thy barren hills and ruin’d tower, 
With some few items more of gen’roiw worth 
And native sense and manly fortitude; 

I’ll give her in return for ull that she 
Or any maid can € in such barter 3'ield, 

Its fair and ample worth. 

Thro. So dost thou reckon. 

Hart. And so will Orra. Do not shake 
thy head. 

I know tlie maid: for still she has received 
me 

As one who knew her noble father well. 

And in the bloody field in wliicli he died 
Fought by his side, with kind familiarity • 
And her stem guardian, viewing these grey 
hairs 

And this rough visage with no jealous eye, 
Hath Btill admitted it—— I’ll woo her for 
tliee. 

7 hco. I do in truth believe thou menn’st 
me well. 

m Ilart. And this is all tliou say’st ? Cold 
frozcu words ! 

What lias bewitch’d thee, man ? Is she not 

fair? 

Thto. O fair indeed os woman need be 
form'd 

To please and lie belov’d! Tho’, to speak 
honestly, 

I’ve fairer seen; yet such a form as Orra’s 
Forever in inv busy fancy dwells, 

Whene'er I think of wiving my lone state. 

It is not this; she has too many lures ; 

Why wilt thou urge mo on to meet her scoVxJ 
I am not worthy of her. • 

Ilart. (pushing him away with gentle anger. ) 
Go to ! 1 praise thy modesty, short-while, 
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And*now with dull and senseless perse- 

* verunce, 

. Thou would'st o’crlay me with it. Go thy 
ways! 

If tliro’ thy fault, thus shrinking from the 
onset, 

She with that luxious cub be match’d, ’twill 
rest 

Upon thy conscience like a damning sin, 

And may it gnaw thee shrewdly ! [Exeunt. 

Scene IJ.—A small apartment in 
THE CASTLE. 

Kilter Rudigkkk musing gloomily, oiul mntlcr- 
ing to himself some time Indore be speaks 
aloud. • 

Rial. No no; it in to formless air dissolved, 
This cherish'd hone, this vision of lily brain! 
(Racing to awl Jro , and then stopping and 
musing ns before.) • 

I daily stood contrasted in her sight 
With au ungainly fool; and when she 
smiled, 

Mcthoughlr— . But wherefore still upon 

this thought, 

Which was perhaps but a ^elusion then, 
JirisHl 1 with ceaseless torment? Never, 
never! 

O never more on me, from Orra’s eye, 
Approving glance shall light, or gentle look ! 
Tins day’s disgrace mars all my goodly 
dreams. 

My path to greatness is at once shut up. 

Still in tlu? dust tii v grov ling fortune lies. 

(Striking his breast in dcs/mir.) 
Taine, thine aspiring spirit, luckless wretch ! 
There is no hope for thee ! 

And shall 1 tune it? No, by saints and 
devils! 

The luwa have cast mo off* from every claim 
Of house and kindred, and within my veins 
Turn’d noble blood to baseness and reproach: 
I’ll cust them off: why should they lx* to me 
A bur, and no protection ? (Pacing again to 
and fro, and mutter ini' loio for some 
time before hr. speaks aloiul.) 

Aye; this may still within my toils enthral 
her: 

This is the weakness of her mind, on wliich 
I’ll clutch my hold. 

Enter Cath him a behind him, laying her hand 

upon him. 

Cnlh. Ila! speak’st thou to thyself? 

Rud. (starting.) 1 did not s|>eak. 

Cuth. Thou did’st; thy busy mind gave 
sound to thoughts 

* Wliich thou did’st utter with a quick liarah 

voice, 

Like one who speaks in sleep. Tell me 
their meaning. 

. Rud. And dost thou so presume ? Be 
wise ; be humble. (after a pause.) 
IJUTOrra oft of late requested thee 

* To tell her stories of tho restless dead ? 

spectres rising at the midnight watch 


By the lone travelers’ bed i 

Cuth. Wherefore of late dost thou so oft 
inquire 

Of wlmt she says nml does? 

Rod. Be wise, and answer what 1 usk of 
thee; 

This is Lily duty now. 

Cath. Alas, alas! I know that oik* false 
step 

lias o’er me set a stem and ruthless master. 

Rud. No, mndnni; ’tin thy grave nml vir- 
1 uoiis seeming; 

Thy saint-like carriage, rigid and demure, 
On which Ihy high repute so long has stood, 
Endowing thee with right of censorship 
O’er every simple maid, v. hiss? cheerful 
youth 

Wears not so thick a mask, that o’er thro 
seta 

This ruthless muster, llercon rests my 
power: 

1 might expose, and therefore I command 
then. 

Cath. flush, hush ! approaching steps! 
They’ll find me here ! 

I’ll do whale cr thou wilt. 

Rud. It is hut Muurice: hie thee to thy 
closet, 

Whom I will shortly come to thee. Be thou 
My faithful agent in a weighty ninltcr, 

On which l now am lient, and 1 will prove 
Thy stay and shelter from the world’s con¬ 
tempt. 

, Cath . Maurice to find ine here ! When: 
shall I hide me ? 

Rud. Nowhere, but Isddly jmiss him ns he 
enters. 

I’ll find some good excuse; he will lie silent; 
lie is my agent nlso. 

Cath. Dost tliou 1 rust him? 

Rud. Avarice his master is as shame is 
thine: 

Thorcfon: I trust to deal with both.—Away ! 

Knter Maujuck, passing Catuiuna as she 

goes out. 

Manr. What, doth the grave und virtuous 
Calhrinn 

Vouchsafe to give this? of her company ? 

Rud. Yes, rigid saint! she has licstowcd 
U(»on me 

Some grave advice to bear with pious meek¬ 
ness 

My late discomfiture. 

Mour. Aye, and she call’d it, 

I could be sworn ! lieuven’s judgment on thy 
pride. 

Rud. E’en so: thoa’st guessed it.—Shull 
we to the ramparts 

And meet the western breeze ? [Exhort. 

Scene III.— a spacious apartment ; 

Enter IIugttobxrt and Uiistox. 

Hugh, (speaking with ungrij gesticulation, 
as he enters.) I feed and clothe these 
drones, and in return 
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They cheat, deceive, abuse me ; nay, belike, 
Laugh in their sleeve tile while. By their 
udvice, 

This cursed tourney I proclaim'd; for still 
They puffed mo up with praises of uiy son— 
His grace, his skill in arms, his horseman¬ 
ship— 

Count Fiilkenstein to him was but a clown— 
And so, in Orru's eyes to give him honour, 
Full surely did I think—i'll Jiang them all! 9 
I’ll starve them inadungcon shut from light: 
I’ll iicnp luy boards no more with dainty fare 
To feed false flatterers. 

Vrst. That indeed were wise: 

Bui art thou sure, when men shall sjieak tlic 
truth, 

That thou wilt feed them for it ? I but hinted 
In gentle words to thee, that Glntlcnhal 
Was praised with partial or affected seal, 

And thou receiv’dst it angrily. 

Hugh. Aye, true indeed : but thou did'ut 
speak of him 

As one bereft of all capacity. 

Now tlio’, God wot! I liNik on his defects 
With no blind love, and even in my ire 
Will sometimes call him fool; yet, neverthe¬ 
less, 

He still lias parts and talents, Iho’ obscured 
By some untoward failings.—Heaven be 
praised ! 

He wants not strength at least and well turn'd 
limbs, 

Had they but taught him how to use tlicpi. 
Knaves ! 

They have neglected him. 

Enter Cluttkkbii., who draws back on see¬ 
ing his Father. 

Advance, young Sir: art thou afraid of me ? 
Thai thus thou shrinkest like a sculking thief 
To make disgrace the more apparent on thee ? 
Cilot. Yes, call it then disgrace, or wliat 
you please ; 

Had not my lance's point somewhat awry 

Glanced on his shield- 

Hugh. E’en so; J doubt it not; 

Thy lances point, and every tiling about thee 
Hath glanced awry. Go, rid my house, 1 
say, 0 

Of all those feasting flatterers tliat deceive 
thee; 

They harbour here no more: dismiss tliem 4 
quickly. 

Clot. Do it yourself, my Lord; you are, I 
trow, 

Angry enough to do it sharply. 

Hugh, {turning to Urston) Faith! 

He gibes me fairly here; there's reason in't; 
Fools speak not thus, (to Glottenbal) Go to! 
if I am angry, 

Thou art a graceless son to tell me so. 

Glot. Have you not bid me still to speak 
the truth ? 

Hugh, (to Urston) Again thou hear’st he 
makes an apt reply. 

Urot. He wants not words. 

Hugh. Nor meaning neither, Father. 


Enter Eleanora. 

Well Dame ; where hast thou been ? 

Elea. 1 came from Orra. 

Hugh. Hast thou been pleading in our son's 
excuse ? 

And how did she receive it ? 

Elea. I tried to do it, but her present hu¬ 
mour 

Is jest and merriment. She is behind me, 
Stopping to stroke a hound, that in tho corri¬ 
dor 

Came to her fawningly to be carest. 

Clot, (listening.) Aye slic is coming; light 
aud quick her steps ; 

So sound the y, when licr spirits arc unruly. 
Rut 1 am bold; she shall not mock mu now. 

Enter Orra, tripping gayly, and playing with 
tho folds ot her scarf. 

Methinks you trip it briskly,gentle Dome. 
Or. Dole it offend you, noble Knight? 
Clot. Go to! 

I know your meaning. Wherefore smile you 
so ? 

Or. Because, good sooth! with tried and 
aching sides 

1 liavc not power laugh. 

Glot. Full wel 1 I know why thou so merry 
art. 

Thou tliink’st of him to whom thou gav'st 
tliat sprig 

Of hopeful green, his rusty ensque to grace. 
Whilst at thy feet his honour’d glavcliu laid. 
Or. Nay, rather say, of him, who at my 
fret, c 

From his proud courser's hack, more gallantly 
Laid his most precious self; then stole away, 
Thro* modesty, uatliank’d, nor left behind 
Of all his gear that flutter’d in the dust, 

Or glove or hand, or fragment of tom hose, 
For dear remembrance-sake, that in my sleeve 
I might have stuck it. O ! thou wrong’st me 
much 

To think ray merriment a re Trance hath 
To any one but him. (Laughing.) 

Elea. Nay Orra; these wild fits of uncurb’d 
laughter, 

Athwart the gloomv tenor of your mind, 

As it bus low Yd of late, so keenly cast, 
Unsuitud seem and strange. 

Or. O nothing strange, my gentle Elea¬ 
nora ! 

Did'st thou ne’er sec the swallows veering 
breast, 

Winging the air beneath some murky cloud 
In the aunn'd glimpse of a stormy day, 
Shiver in silv’ry brightness? 

Or boatman’s oar as vivid lightning flash 
In the faint gleam, that like a spirit's path 
Tracks tho still waters of some sullen lake? 
Or lonely Tower, from its brown mass of 
woods, 

Give to the parting of a wintry sun 
One hasty glance m mockery of the mjrhK 
Closing in darkness round it ?— Gentle 
Friend! • 

Chide not her mirth, who was sad yesterday f 
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And'may bo bo to-morrow. 

Glot. And wherefore art thou sad. unless 
* it is 

From thine own wayward humour ? Other 
Dames 

Were they bo courted, would bo gay and hap- 

Or. Wayward it needs must be, Bine© I am 
Bad 

When suchperfection wool me. 

Pray good Glottenbal, 

How did’st thou learn with such a wond’rous 
grace 

To toss thy armed hcclB op in tlio air, 

And clutch with out-spread hands the slipp’iy 
sand ? 

I was the more amaz’d at thy dexterity, 

As this, of all the feats which thou, before¬ 
hand, 

Did'st promise to perform, most modestly, 
Thou did'st forbear to mention. • 

Glot. Gibe away! 

I care not for thy gibing. With fair lists 

And no black arts against me- 

Hugh, (advancing angrily from the bottom of 
the stage to Glottenbal,) Hold thy 
peace! • 

(To Orra.) And, Madam, be at least somewhat 
restrained 

In your unruly humour. 

Or. Pardon* my Lord: I knew not you 
were near mo. 

My humour is unruly : with your leave, 

I will retire till I have curb'd it better. 

(To Elcanora.) I would not lose your com¬ 
pany, sweet Countess. 

El. We’ll go together then. 

[Exsun Orra and Eleonora. 
(Manet Ilughobcrt; who paces angrily about 
the stage, while Glottenbal stands on the 
front , thumping his legs with his sheath'd 
rapier.) * 

There is no striving with a forward girl. 

Nor pushing on a tool. My harassed life, 
Day after day, more irksome grows.—Curs’d 
bone ! 

I’ll toil no more for this untoward match. 

Enter Rddioeht., stealing behind andlirtenin*. 

Rud. You aro disturb’d, my Lord. 

Hugh. What! is it thou ? I am disturbed 
insooth! 

Rud. Aye, Orra has been here, and some 
light words 

Of girlish levity have mov’d you. How! 
Toil for this match no more ! What else re¬ 
mains, 

-If this should bo abandon’d, noble Aldenberg, 
That can be worth your toil ? 

Hugh. I’ll match the cub elsewhere. 

Rua. What call ye matching? 

Hugh. Surely for him some other virtuous 
maid 

Of high descent, tho’ not so richly downed, 
May Be obtain’d. 

'if* id. Within your Walls, perhaps, 

Some’waiting gentle-woman, who perchance 


May be some fifty generations bock 
Descended from a king, he will himself, 

Ere long obtain, without your aid, my Lord. 
Hugh. Thoumak’stuiomad! the dolt! the 
senseless dolt! 

What can I do for him ? I cannot force 
A noble maid entrusted to my care : 

I, tho sole guardian of her helpless youth. 
Rud. That were indeed unfit: but there are 
means 

To moke her yield consent. 

Hugh. Then by my faith, good friend, I’ll 
call thee wizard, 

If thou can’st find them out. What means 
already, 

Short of compulsion, have wo left untried ? 
And now tho term of my authority 
Wears to its close. 

Rud. I know it well; and therefore power¬ 
ful means, 

And of quick operation, must bo sought. 
Hugh. Speak plainly to me. 

Rud. 1 have watch’d her long: 

I’ve seen her cheek flush’d with the rosy glow 
Of jocund spirits, deadly polo become 
At talo of nightly sprite or apparition, 

Such as all hear, ’tis true, with greedy oars, 
Saying, “ Saints savo us!" but forget as 
quickly. 

l’vo mark’d her long: she has, with all her 
shrewdness 

And playful merriment, a gloomy fancy. 

That broods within itself on fearful tilings. 

* Hugh. And what doth this avail us ? 

Rua. Hear me out 

Your ancient castle in tho Suabian forest 
Hath, os too well you know, belonging to it. 
Or false or true, frightful reports. There hold 
her 

Strictly confined in sombre banishment; 

And doubt not but alio will, ere long, full 
gladly 

Her freedom purchase at the price you name. 
Hugh. On what pretence can I confine her 
there? 

It were most odious. 

Rud. Con pretence be wanting ? * 

Has she not favour shewn to Theobald, 

Who in your neighbourhood, with his sworn 
friend 

The Banneret of Basle, suspiciously 
Prolongs his stay ? A poor and paltry Count, 
Unmeet to match with her. And want ye 
then 

A reason for removing her with speed 
To some remoter quarter ? Out upon it! 

You are too scrupulous. 

Hugh. Thy sene me is good, but cruel. 
(Glottenbal— who has been drawing nearer to 
them, and attending to the last part qf their 
discourse.) 

Glot. O much I like it, dearly wicked Ru- 
digere! 

She then will turn her mind to other thoughts 
Than scornful gibe at me. 

Hugh. I to ner father swore I would pro¬ 
tect her: 


want ye 
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I would fulfill lu* will. 

Rod. And, in that will, her father did de¬ 
sire 

She might be match’d with this your only son; 

Thcrcioro you’ru firmly bound all means to 

use * 

That may the end attain. 

Hugh. Walk forth with me; we’ll talk of 
this at large. 

[Exeunt Hugh, and Rud. 

(Manet Clottcnbal, t cho cornea Jo near d from 

the bottom of the stage with the action of a 

knight atlranrin" to Ike charge.) 

Yes. thus it is : I have the slight o’t now : 

And were tlio combat yet to come, I’d shew 
them 

I’m not a whit behind the bravest knight, 

Cross luck excepted. 

Enter Maurice. 

Maur. My Lord, indulge us of your cour¬ 
tesy. 

Clot. In what, 1 pray? 

Maur. Did not Fernando tell yon ? 

We are all met within oursuc.hu bower; 

And 1 have wager’d on your head, that none 

But you alone, within the Count’s domains, 

Cun to the bottom drain the chased horn. 

Come; do not linger here when glory calls 
you. 

Glot. Think'st thou that Theobald could 
drink so stoutly ? 

Maur, lie, paltry clucf I he herds with so¬ 
ber burghers; « 

A goblet, half its size, would conquer him. 

[Eikumt. 


ACT II. 

Scene 1.—a garden with trees and 

SHRUB9, bee. ORKA, THEOBALD, AND 
HARTMAN ARE DISCOVERED JX A SHA¬ 
DED WALK AT THE BOTTOM OP Til* 
STAGE, SPEAKING IN DUMB SHOW, 
WHICH THEY CROSS, DISAPPEARING 
• BEHIND THE TREES, AND ARE PRE¬ 
SENTLY FOLLOWED BY *CAT»!fttKA 
AND ALICE, WIIO CONTINUE WALKING 
there: ORRA, THEOBALD, and hart- 
man THEN APPEAR AGAIN, ENTERING 
NEAR THE FRONT OP THE STAQE. 

Or. (talking to Hart as she enters.) And bo, 
since fate has made me, woe the day! 
That poor and good-for-nothing, helpless be- 
in S» 

Woman yclept, I must consign myself 
With all my landii and rights into the hands 
Of some proud man, and say, “Take all, I 
pray, 

And do me m return the grace and favour 
To bo my master.’’ 

Hart. Nay, gcntlo lady! you constrain my 
words, 


And load them with a meaning harsh and 
foreign 

To what they truly bear.—A master! No: 

A valiant gentle mate, who in the field 
Or in the council will maintain your right: 

A noblo, equal partner. 

Or. (shaking her head.) Well I know 
in sucli a partnership, the share ofoower 
Allotted to the wife. See ; noble Falkonstein 
Hath silent been tho while, nor spoke one 
word 

In aid of all your specious arguments. 

What’H yonr advice, my Lord? (to Theo.) 

Thro. Ah, noble Orra ! 

Tweru like self-murder to give honest coun¬ 
sel: 

Then urge me not.—I frankly do confers 
i should be more heroic than 1 am. 

Or. Right well I see thy head approves my 
plun, a 

And by and by, so will thy gen’rous heart. 

In short, I would, without another's leave, 
Improve the low condition of my peasants, 
And cherish them in peace. Ev’n now mc- 
tliinks 

Knch little cottage of my native vole 
Swells out its caelum sides, up-heaves its 
roof, 

Like to a hillock mov’d by lab’ring mole, 

And with green trail-weeds clambring up its 
walls, 

Roses and cv'ry gay and fragrant plant, 
Before my fancy Btands, a fairy bower. 

Avc, and within it too do fairies dwell. 

(Looking pinufidly thro' her fingers like a 

sheio-glnss .) 

Poop thro’ its wreathed window, if indeed 
The flowers grow not too close; and there 
within 

Thou’lt see some half a dozen rosy brats, 
Eating from wooden bowls their dainty 
milk;— 

Those arc my mountain elves. See’st thou 
not 

Their very forms distinctly ? 

Theo. O most distinctly! And most beau¬ 
tiful 

Tlio sight! Which sweetly stirreth in tho 
heart 

Feelings 1 hat gladden and ennoble it, 

Dancing like sun-beams on the rippled sea: 

A blessed picture ! Foul befall tho man, 
"Whose narrow selfish soul would shade or 
inar it! 

Hart. To this right licortily I say Amen ! 
Dut if there be a man, whoso gen’rous soul 

(turning to Orra.) 
Like ardour fills; who would with thee pur¬ 
sue 

Thy gen’rous plan; who would his harness 
don— 

Or. (putting her hand on Aim, in gentle in¬ 
terruption A Nay, valiant Banneret, 
who would, on’ uleane you, 

Ilis harness dolT: all feuas, all strife forbear,* 

AH military rivalship, all lust 

Of added power, ana live in steady quietnes** 
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•A mild and fost'ring Lord. Know you of 
. • one 

That would so share my tasty*—You"anawcr 
not 

And your brave frien d methinks casta on the 
ground^!] 

A thoughtful look,; wots he of such a Lord ? 

(to Theo.) 

Theo. Wot I of such a Lord !—No, noble 
Orra, 

I do not, nor docs Hartmnn, tho’ perhaps 
His friendship may betray his judgment No*; 
None such exist; wo ore all fierce, conten¬ 
tious, 

Restless and proud, and prone to vengeful 
feuds ; 

The very distant sound of war excites us, 
Like coursers list'ning to the chase, who paw 
And fret and bito the curbing rein. Trust 
nono s 

To cross thy gentle, but most princely pur- 

Who hat? on head a circling helmet wore, 

Or ever grasp'd a glave.—But ne’ertheless 
There is—I know a man.—Might I be bold ? 

Or. Being so honest, boldness is your right 

Thto. Permitted then, I'll say, I know a 
man, 

Tho’ most unworthy Orra’s Lord to be, 

Who, as her champion, friend, devoted sol¬ 
dier, 

Might yet commend himself; and, so receiv¬ 
ed, 

Who would at her command, for her defence 
His sword right proudly draw. An honour’d 
sword. 

Like that which at the gate of Paradise 
From steps profane the blessed region guard¬ 
ed. 

Or. Thanks to the gen'rous knight! I also 
know 

The man thou would'stcommend; and when 
my state 

Snch service needeth, to no sword but his 
Will 1 dial service owe. 

Thto. Most noble Orra! greatly is ho hon¬ 
our’d ; 

And will not murmur that a higher wish, 

Too high, and too presumptuous, is represf 
(Kissing her howl with great respect ) 

Or. Nav, Rodolph Hartman, clear that 
cloudy brow, 

And look on Falkcnstein and on myself, 

As two co-bnrghcrs of thy native city, 

(For such I mean ere long to be,) and claim¬ 
ing 

Jfrom thee, as cadets from an elder born, 

Thy cheering equal kindness. 

Enter a Servant. 

Ser. The Count is now at leisure to receive 
The Lord of Falkcnstein, and llodolpli Hart¬ 
man. 

, Hart. We shall attend him shortly. 

[Exit Servant 

'(Aside to Theo.)—Mast wo now 
^ Our purpos'd suit, to some pretended matter 


Of slighter import change ? 

Thro, (to Hurt, aside.) Assuredly.— 
Madam, I take my leave with all aevotion. 

llart. I with all friendly wishes. 

[Exkunt Theo. and Hart 
(Cathrina and Alice noto advance through the 

s/iwbs, fyc. at the bottom of the stage , while 

Orra remains f wrapped in thought, on ths 

front.) 

Culh. Madam, you’re thoughtful; some¬ 
thing occupies 
Your busy mind. 

Or. What was't we talk’d of, when the 
worthy Banneret 

With Falkcnstein upon our converse broke ? 

Cath. How we should spend our time, when 
in your castlo 

You shall your state maintain in ancient splen¬ 
dour, 

With all your vassals round you. 

Or. Aye, so it was. 

Af. And you did say, my Lady, 

It should not be a cold unsocial grandeur: 
That you would keep, tho while, a merry 
house. 

Or. O doubt it not! I'll gather round my 
board 

All that lieav’n sends to me of way-worn folks, 
And noble travellei ’, and neighboring friends, 
Both young and old. Within iny ample hall, 
The worn-out man of anns, (of whom too many, 
Nobly descended, rove like reckless vagrants 
From one proud chieftain's castle to another, 

1 lalf chid, half honour’d,) shall o’tip-toc tread, 
Tossing liis grey locks from his wrinkled brow 
With clieerlul freedom, os he boasts his feats 
Of days gone by.—Music we’ll have ; and oft 
The bick'ring dunce upon our oaken floors 
Shall, tinuid’ring loud, strike on Uio distant 
ear 

Of ’nighted travelers, who shall gladly bend 
Their doubtful footsteps tow’rds the encoring 
din. 

Solemn, and grave, and cloister’d, and demure 
Wo shall not bo. Will this content yo, dam¬ 
sels ? 

Al. O passing well! ’twill be a pleasant’ 
life; 

Free from nil stern subjection; blithe and fan¬ 
ciful ; 

We’ll do whatoVr we list. 

Cath. That right and prudent is, I hope 
thou meanest. 

Al. Why ever so suspicious and so strict f 
How could’st thou thinlt 1 had another mean¬ 
ing* 

( To Orra.) And shall we ramble in the woods 
full oft 

With hound and horn .*—that is my dearest 

Or. Tliou runn’st me fast, good Alice. Do 
not doubt 

This shall be wanting to us. Ev’ry season 
Shall have its suited pastime: even Winter 
In its deep noon, when mountains piled with 
snow, 

i And chok'd up valleys from our mansion bar 
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All entrance, and nor guest nor traveller 
Sounds at our gate; the empty hall forsaking, 
In some worm chamber, by the crackling fire, 
We’ll hold our little, snug, domestic court, 
Plying our work with song and tale be* 
tween. 

Cath. And stories too, I ween, of ghosts 
and spirits, 

And things unearthly, that on Michael’s eve 
Rise from the yawning tombs. 

Or. Thou tninkest then one night o' th' 
year is truly 

More horrid than the rest. 

Catk. Perhaps 'tis only silly superstition : 
But yet it is well known tho Count’s brave 
father 

Would rather on a glacier's point hare lain, 
By angry tempests rock'd, than on that night 
Sunk m a downy couch in Brunicr's castle. 

Or. How, pray^ ? What fearful thing did 
scare him so ? 

Catk. Hast thou ne'er heard the story of 
Count Hugo, 

His ancestor, who slew tho hunter-knight? 

Or. (eagerly.) Tell it I pray thee. 

At. Cathrina, tell it not: it is not right: 
Such stories ever change her cheerful spirits 
To gloomy pensiveness; her rosy bloom 
To the wan colour of a shrouded corse. 

(To Orra.) What pleasure is there,Lady, when 
thy hand. 

Cold as the volley's ice, with hasty grasp 
Seises on her who speaks, while Lhy shrunk 
form » 

Cow'ring and shiv'ring stands with keen 
turn'd ear 

To catch wliat follows of the pausing tale ? 

Or. And let mo cow'ring stand, and bo my 
touch 

The valley’s ice : there is a pleasure in it. 

AL Say’st thou indeed there is a pleasure 
m it ? 

Or. Yea, when the cold blood shoots through 
every vein: 

When every nair's-pit on my shrunken skin 
A knotted knoll becomes, and to mine ears 
Strange inward sounds awoke, and to mine 
eyes 

Rush stranger tears, there is a joy in fpar. 

( Catching hold of Cathrina.) 
Tell it, Cathrina, for the fife within mo 
Beats thick, and stirs to hear it. 

He slew the hunter-knight ? 

Culh. Since I must tell it, then, the story 
goes 

That grim Count Wallenberg, the ancestor 
Of Hughobcrt and also of yourself, 

From hatred or from envy, did decoy 
A noble knight, who hunted in the forest, 
Well the Black Forest named, into his castle, 
And there, witliin his chamber, murder’d 
him— 

Or. Merciful Heaven! and in my veins 
there runs , 

A murderer's blood. Said'st thou not. 
dat'd Aim t 


Catk. Aye; as he lay asleep, at deaid bf 
night. 

Or. A deed most horrible! 

Catk. It was on Michael’s eve; and since 
that time. 

The neighb’ring hinds oft hear the midnight 
yell 

Of spectre-hounds, and see the spectre shapes 
Of huntsmen on their sable steeds, with still 
A nobler hunter riding in their von 
To cheer tho desp'rute chace, by moonlight 
shown, 

When wanes its horn, in long October nights. 
Or. This hath been often seen ? 

Cath. Aye, so they say. 

But. os the story goes, on Michael's evo, 

And on that night alone of all the year, 

The hunter-knight himself, having a horn 
Thrice sounded at the gates, tho castle en¬ 
ters ; 

And, in ths‘ very chamber where he died, 
Calls on his murd’rer, or in his default 
Some true descendant of his house, to loose 
His spirit from its torment; for liisa body 
Is laid i’ tho earth unblessed, and none can 
tell 

The spot of its interment. 

Or. Call on some truo descendant of his 
raco! 

It were to such a fearful interview. 

But in that chamber, on that night alone- 

Hath he elsewhere to any of the race 

Appear'd ? or hath he power- 

Al. Nay, nay, forbear : 

See how she looks. (To Orra.) 1 fear thou art 
not well. 

Or. There is a sickly faintness come upon 
me. 

Al. And did’st thou say there is a joy in 
fear ? 

Or. My mind of late has strange impressions 
ta’en. 

I know not how it is. 

Al. A few nights sinco, 

Stealing o’tiptoc, softly thro* your chamber, 

Towards my own-- 

Or. O Heaven defend us! did’st thou seo 
aught there ? 

Al. Only your sleeping self. But you ap- 
pear'd 

Distress’d and troubled in your dreams; and 
once 

1 thought to wake you ere I left tho chamber. 
But I Forbore. 

Or. And glad 1 am thou did’st. 

It is not dreams I fear; for still with me 
There is on indistinctness o’er them coat, 

Like the dull gloom of misty twilight, where 
Before mine eyes pass all incongruous things, 
Huge, horrible and strange, on which I store 
As idiots do upon thia changeful world 
With nor surprise nor speculation. No; 
Dreams I fear not: it is the dreadful waking.* 
When in deep midnight stillness, the roused 
fancy 

I Takes up th' imperfect ohadowi of its sleep, 
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LikeS marr’d speech snatch'd from a bung¬ 
ler’s mouth, 

Shaping their forms distinctively and vivid 
To visions horrible:—this is my bane;— 

It is the dreadful waking that I fear. 

AL Well, speak of other things. There in 
good time 

Your ghostly father comes with quicken’d 
steps, 

Like one who bears some tidings good or ill. 
Heaven grant they may be good l 

Enter Urstov. 

Or. Father, you seem disturb'd. 

Ur at. Daughter, I am in truth disturb'd. 
The Count 

Has o’the sudden, being much enraged 
That Folkenstein still lingers near these walls, 
Resolv'd to send thee hence, to be a while 
In banishment detained, till on his son 
Thou look’st with better favour. A 

Or. Aye, indeed ( 

That is to say perpetual banishment; 

A sentence light or heavy, as the place 
Is sweet or irksome he would sen a me to. 

Urst. He will contrive to make it, doubt 
him not, 

Irksome enough. Therefore I would advise 

thee 

To feign at least, but for a little time, 

A disposition to obey his wishes. 

He's stern, but not relentless; and his dame, 
The gentle Eleanor, will still befriend you, 
When fit occasion serves. 

Or. What said'st thou, Father ? 

To feign a disposition to ob#y! 

I did mistake thy words. 

Urat. No, gentle daughter; 

So press’d, thou mayest feign ana yet be 
blameless. 

A trusty guardian's faith with thee he holds 
not, 

And therefore thou art free to meet his 
wrongs 

With what defence thou bast. 

Or. {proudly .) Nay,pardon me; I, with an 
unshorn crown, 

Must hold the truth in plain simplicity, 

And am in nice distinctions most unskil¬ 
ful. • 

Urat. Lady, have I deserv’d this sharpness? 
Oft 

Thine infant hand has strok'd this shaven 
crown: 

Thou’st ne’er till now reproach'd it. 

Or. ( bursting into tear a.) Pardon, O pardon 
me, my gentle Urston! 

Pardon a wayward child, whose eager tem¬ 
per 

Doth sometimes mar the kindness of her 
heart. 

Father, am I forgiven? (Hanging on him.) 

. Urat. Thou art, thou art: 

Thou artfor^iven; more than forgiven, my 

. Or. Thenlead me Jto the Count, I will my- 


Learn his stern purpose. 

Urat. In the hall he is, 

Seated in state, and waiting to receive you. 

[Exjcuirr. 

ScENE'III. —A SPACIOUS APARTMENT, OR 

baron’s hall, with a chair or 

STATE. 

Hughobxrt, Elxakora, and Glottzrbai. 
enter near the Front, speaking as they enter ; 
and afterwards enter V assets and Attendants, 
who range themselves at the bottom of the 
Stage. 

Hugh. Cease, Dame! I will not hear; thou 
striv’st in vain 

With thy weak pleadings. Orra hence must 

Within tSe hour, unless sho will engage 
Her plighted word to marry Glottenbal. 

Glut. Aye, and a mighty hardship, by the 
inass! 

Hugh. I’ve summon'd her in solemn form 
before me, 

That these my vassals should my act approve, 
Knowing my right of gunrdiansliip; and also 
That her late father, in liis dying moments. 
Did will she should ho married to my son ; 
Which will, she now must promise to obey, 
Or take the consequence. 

El. But why so hasty ? 

Hugh. Why, say'stthou? Falkenstein still 
t in these parts 

Lingers with sly intent. Even now he left me. 
After an interview of small importance, 
Which he and Hartman, as & blind pretence 
For seeing Orra, formally requested. 

1 say again she must forthwith obey me, 

Or take the consequence of wayward will. 

El. Nay, not for Orra do I now entreat 
So much os for thyself. Bethink thee well 
What honour thou shalt have, when it is 
known 

Thy word from thy protecting roof was sent; 
Thou who should'st do to her a friend, a father. 
Hugh. But do I send her unprotected ?* 
No! 

Brave Rudigcrc conducts her with & band 
Of trusty spearmen. In her new abode 
Sho will bo safo as here. 

El. Ha! Rudigcre ! 

Put'st thou such trust in him ? Alas, my 
Lordl 

His heart is full of cunning and deceit. 

Wilt thou to him the flower of all thy race 
Rashly intrust ? O be advised, my Lord! 
Hugh. Thy ghostly father tells thee so, I 
doubt not. 

Another priest confesses Rudijere, 

And Urston likes him not. But const thou 
think, 

With ought but honest purpose, he would 
choose 

From all her women the severe Cathrina, 

So strictly virtuous, for her companion ? 

This puts all doubt to silence. Say no mote, 
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Else I shall think thou plcod’st against my 
son, 

More with a step-dame’s than a mother’s feel¬ 
ings. 

Olot. Aye, marry does she father ! And 
forsooth, 

Regards me as a fool. No marvel then 
That Orra scorns me ; being taught by her,— 
How should she else ?—So to consider me. 
Hugh, (to Glottenbal.) Tut! hold thy 
tongue. 

El. Ho wrongs me much, my Lord. 

Hugh. No more, for here she comes. 

Enter Orra, attended by Urston , Amck and 
Cathrira; and Hoohobkrt seats himself in 
his chair of state, the Vassals, dec. ranging 
themselves on each side. 


Hugh, (to Orra.) Madnm and ward, placed 
under mine authority, 

And to my charge committed by my kins¬ 
man, 

Ulric of Aldenbcrg, thy noble father; 

Having all gentle means essay’d to win thee 
To the fulfilment of his dying will, 

That did decree his heiress should bo mar¬ 
ried 

With Glottenbal my heir; T solemnly 
Now call upon thee, ere that rougher means 
Be used for this good end, to promise truly, 
Thou wilt, within a short and stated time, 
Before the altar give thy plighted faith 
To this my only son. I wait thine answer. 
Orra of Aldenbcrg, wilt thou do this? v 

Or. Count of the same, my lord and guar¬ 
dian, 

I will not. 

Hugh. Have a care, thou froword maid! 
’Tis thy last opportunity: ere long 
Thou shalt, within a dreary dwelling pent, 
Count thy dull hours, told by the dead man's 
watch, 

And wish thou had’st not been so proudly 
wilful. 

Or. And let my dull hours by the dead 
man's watch 

Be told; yea,- make mo too the dead man’s 
mate, 

My dwelling place the nailed coffin * still 
1 would prefer it to the living Lord 
Your goodness offers me. 

Hugh. Art thou bewitch’d ? 

Is he not young, well featured and well 
form'd ? 

And dost thou put him in thy estimation 
With bones ana sheeted clay i 
Beyond endurance is tiiy stubborn spirit. 
Right well thy father knew that all thy sex 
Stubborn and headstrong are; therefore, in 
wisdom, 

He rested me with power that might compel 
thee 

To what he will’d should be. 

Or. O not in wisdom ! 



And smother in its cradle his swath’d 6abc, 
Rather than thou, Jiis mate in arms, his 
kinsman, 

Who by his side in many a field had fought, 
Shouldrt take advantage of his confidence 
For sordid ends— 

My brave and noble father! 
A voice comes from thy grave and cnee against 

it, 

And bids me to bo bold. Thine awful form 
Rises before me,—and that look of anguish 
On thy dark brow!—O no! 1 blame thee 
not. 

Hugh. Thou sccra’st betide thyself with 
such wild gestures 

And strangely-flashing eyes. Repress theeo 
fancies, 

And to plain reason listen. Thou hast said, 
For sordid ends 1 have advantage ta'en. 

Since thy brave father's death, by war and 
ccAnpact, 

Thou of thy lands hast lost a third ; whilst I, 
Bv happy fortune, in my heir’s behalf, 

Have aoublcd my domains to what they 
were 

When Ulric chose him as a match for thee. 

Or. O, and whatfpcoketli this, but that my 
father 

Domains regarded not; and thought a man, 
Such as the son should be of such a man 
As thou to him appear’dst, a mutch more hon¬ 
ourable 


Than one of ampler state. Toko thou from 
Glottenbal 

The largely addc<t lands of which thou boist- 
cst, 

And put, in lieu thereof into his stores 
Some weight of manly sense and gen’rous 
worth, 

And I will say thou keep’st faith with thy 

But as it is, did’st thou unto thy we alth 
A kingdom add, thou poorly would’st decciyo 
him. 


Hugh. (Rising from his chair in anger.) 
Now, Madam, & all counsel on this matter 
Between us closed. Prepare thco for thy 
journey. 

FI. Nay, good my Lord! consider. 

Hugh. (Jto Eleonora.) What, again! 

IFave 1 not said thou host on alien’s heart 
From me and mine. Learn to respect my 
* will 

In silence, as becomes a youthful Dame. 

Ur si. For a few days may oho not still re¬ 
main ? 

Hugh. No, priest; not for on hour. It is my 
pleasure 

That she for Brunier’s castle do sot forth 
Without delay. 

Or. ( u>itk a faint starting movement.) In 
Brunicr’a castle! 


Hugh. Aye; 

And doth this change tho colour of thy 
cheek, 

And give thy alter’d voi<3e a feebler sound? • 
(aside to Glottenbal.) 
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Bkrt ham, preceded and followed by guards, 
officers, Ac. The procession moves slowly 
over the stage^ and exeunt, followed by the 
greater part of tho Crowd, though a good many 
of them still remain upon the stage. Then re¬ 
enter If Amu brand and Richard, followed 
by one or two of the Crowd: Hardibkabd, 
walking up and down in a perturbed manner, 
and Richard leaning his back against the 
side-scene, where ho continues motionlen 
with his eyes fixed on the ground. Thomur 
mur of the multitude is heard for some time 
without, and then cesses, followed by a dead 
silence. 

First Crowd. The sound of the multitude 
is still now. 

Second Crowd. ( looking out.) 1 fancy, by 
the crowd who stand all gather'd round yon¬ 
der in dead silence, he is now preparing for 
the block. 

Third Crowd. It must lie so: mercy on us. 
whut u inn title of human faces there be spread 
round on every side, and not one sound of 
voice amongst them all! (A long pause.) 
liar, (starting and stopping sutldcnly, to 
Kirst Crowd.) 

Didst thou hear aught? 

First Crowd. No, they are still silent. 

Har. Look out, I pray thee, and tell me 
what thou scc'st. 

(First Crowd looks out.) 
What dost thougaxo at with so broad an eye? 

First Crowd. The executioner is now mount¬ 
ed upon the platform, and the prisoner - 

O ! 1 cannot look any more ! 

(A fowl confused noise is heard without.) 
liar. What's that? 

Second Crowd. It is like the cry of a great 
multitude when they look upon someSiing 
that is terrible. 

First Croied. Then the stroke is given, 
and it is all over now. 

(Hardibrand turns hastily away , and rushes to 
the oilier cntl of the stage , whilst Richard 
gives a heavy groan, anti still remains mo¬ 
tionless. A shout is heard without ) 
liar. (returning furiously from the bottom 
• of the stage.) 

More of that horrible din !— 

May they bring down tho welkin on their 
heads! 0 

Second Crowd, (to First Crowd.) What art 
thou looking at now r 

First Crowd. Nay, tli^re is nothing to look 
at now: tho platform is down, and the crowd 
is returning home again. 

Eater Ohio, running across the stage. 

Ohio. I’ve done it! I’ve done it! I’ve done 
it! [Exit. 

Enter a Messenger in great haste, followed by 
a Civil Officer. 

First Crowd. Where are you running to so 
fast ? 

Mes. Is the execution over ? 

First Crowd . Yei, it is over. 


Mes. Ah ! then I am too late. 

First Crowd. What mean ye by that? 

Mes. I brought a pardon for him. 

Har. (rushing upon the messenger and coU 
taring him.) 

A pardon ! O confound your tardy speed! 
Had you upon some paltry wager strove, 

You nad run foster.—D, tnou cursed fool! 

O liad’at thou sped, I’d mude a rich man of 
thee! 

Mes. ( disentangling himself.) My steed and 
I across the niijh-Hwoln ood,— 

Those on the shore shrieking to see our bold¬ 
ness, 

Havo fearless swam some miles short of the 
puss 

Which we must clsehavc gain'd, or, by my 
faith, 

I hnd been later. 

Har. Thou licst, thou cursed fool! thou 
should'st have sped 

Swill as a bullet from a cannon's mouth. 

(Collaring him again.) 

Entor Raybkr, Makdorio, Bertram, and 

Crowd. 

Mar. (to H&rdibr&nd, pulling him bach from 
the Messenger.) 

Hold, general! what hath the poor man done? 
Har. Wha than he done? he's brought a 
pardon, fiend! 

(The Crowd gives a great shout , crying out 
“ pardon, pardon ,” and Hardibrand, turn¬ 
ing round at the noise, and seeing Raynor, 
springs forward , and catches him fit his 
armsJ 

God bless us all, and let us keep our wits ! 

Is this true seeing that my eyes are blest 
with ? 

O welcome, welcome ! this is wonderful! 

My boy ! my noble boy ! ray gallant boy ! 
Thou art a man again, and I—-I'm mad: 

My head wheels round, but 'tis a blessed mad¬ 
ness. * 

What say’st thou ? art thou silent ? 

Host no voice ? 

Ray. To be upon the verge of death is aw¬ 
ful ; 

And awful from that verge to be recall'd. 

God bless ye! O God bless ye ! I am spent; 
But let me draw my breath a little while, 

And I will thank you—I will—bear with 
me: 

I*cannot speak. ( Recovering himself \ and 
seeing the Crowd gather round him 
with joyful and sympathizing looks.) 
Surely 'lis a kind world I have return’d to; 
There's sympathy and love in ey’ry heart. 
Mar. (to Messenger.) Where is the par¬ 
don ? let me have it, friend, 

That I may read it. (Messenger gives him a 
paper which he reads!) 

Wc charge thee upon our authority to set the 
(Reading the rest low to Aiwtifi fl) .. 
What! call ye this a pardon which acquits 
The prisoner as guiltless'of the crime ? 

May God be praised! how has all this been ? 
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• Mes. Count Waterloo, who on hia death-bed 

• * lies, 

'in deep remorse, a paper of confession, 
Attested by a priest and his own mother, 
Caus’d to he drawn, which to the governor 
I've brought, I wot, as quickly as I might, 
Tho’ (pointing to Hardibrand) this good gen¬ 
tleman— 

liar. (embracing the Messenger.) O no ! O 
no ! tliod'rt a brave fellow now, 
And as I've said, I'll make a rich man of thee. 
But I'm bewilder'd still: how hath it been 
That he is sav'd, seeing no pardon reach'd 
him ? 

Mar. Yes, thou may'st wonder! for some 
unknown friend 

Had sawn across the main prop of the scaffold, 
So that the headsman mounting first, the plat¬ 
form 

Foil with a crash; and he, all maim’d and 
bruis'd, 

Unfit to do his office, was perforce- 

Har. Ay, ay, 'tis plain, thou need’st not tell 
me more.— 

But ho the unknown friend ■ 


Enter Ohio, running exultingly. 


Ohio. 'Twas I that did it! 

Beat me and scourge me as ye list: I did it! 

He offer’d me his cdoak : he pitied me; 

And I have paid him back. 

Har. Ila! well done and well said, my 
brave black thing! 

Art thou a prince i in faith I think thou art. 

I'll take thee home, and make a man of thee. 

No, no! {pointing to Rayner) here is my son, 
my heir, my child: 

All that I have is his: he will reward time. 

Thou hast a gen’rous mind, altho' debas’d 

With vile oppression and unmanly scorn. 

Ray. (taking Ohio and Hardibrand both by 
the hand.) What shall 1 say to you ? 
my h«*A would speak 

What my voice cannot. O ! and here comes 
one 

Who mocks all power of words. 


Enter Elix a beth running, and rushes into Rat- 
ker’s arms; the crowd then eagerly gathers 
round them, and closes upon them. 

Mar. {stepping out from the crowd, and look¬ 
ing noon thorn.) Yes, gather round 
him, kindly souls tho' rude, 

In the true artless sympathy of nature; 

For he is one o'er whom the storm has roll'd 
In awful power, but spar’d the thunderbolt.— 
When urg'd by strong temptation to the 
brink 

Of jguilt and ruin, stands the virtuous mind 
With scarce a step between; all-pitying 
Heaven, 

Severe in mercy, chast'ning in its love, 

Oft times, in dark and awful visitation, 

•EtAh interpose, and leads the wand'rcr bock 
To the straight path, to be forever after 
A firm, undaunted, (toward bearing traveller, 
String in humility, who swerves no more. 

[Exeumt. 


m 

The republication of her works being propos¬ 
ed in this country, Miss Baillie had the kindness 
to furnish in manuscript tho following alterations 
of the tragedy of Raynor, which now, for tho 
first time, appear in this edition. 

ALTERATIONS 

IS T1IR 

TRAGEDY OF RAYNER, 

The better to adapt it for representation. 

The character of Ohio, called the Black 
Prince, and all that regards him to be entirely 
left out . 

The first scene qfthe fifth act to be omitted. 

The last scene of the Play to be altered as fol¬ 
lows. 

Scene , a large square or market-place , 
surrounded with buildings , the windows 
and roofs of which arc crowded with 
spectators. Near the bottom of the stage , 
is a scaffold , Syc., prepared for an execu¬ 
tion; guards lining the sides of the square , 
and crowds of people seen behind them; a 
solemn bell is heard tolling, at intervals .— 
Enter Rayner, preceded by the Heads¬ 
man, bearing an axe, and walking be¬ 
tween Hardibrand and Mardonio, offi¬ 
cers and guards following. They en¬ 
ter by the front of the stage. 

• Ray. {stopping and turning to Hard.) And 
now, my noble friend, proceed no 
farther. 

Here take my last farewell, my thanks, my 
blessing, 

For all the generous love tliouVt shewn to me. 
Nay, leave me here, and look not on a sight 
Which might disturb your dnys and nights to 
come 

With hideous recollections.—I^et us pari. 

(Kmttrtiers Hard, trhu attempts In sprak, but 
cannot.) 

Thy love requires no purling words, dear 
friend! • 

My heart knows all thy generous heart would 
utter. 

Farewell! furewell, till in a better world 
Wo meet again ; and thcru again I’ll bless 
thee 

For all the kindness thou hast shewn me here. 

(Turning to Bertram.) 
Bertram, do thou support thy former General, 
Thou'st done so bravely in fur different con¬ 
flicts, 

And lead him quickly from this dismal spot. 

( The Provost, or civil officer presiding over 
the execution, advancing to Rnyner.) I grieve to 
say the hour is more than run, and we may 
no longer delay what the law hath decreed. 

Ray. Is it so late? * I thank you, Mr. Pro¬ 
vost, for your courtesy and patience, so far.— 
Lead on then ; I am ready. 

{he proceeds to the scaffold, leaning on Mardo- 
nio, and having mounted the steps, kneels for 
a few moments, and then prepares for the 
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block. While this is doing , Bertram endeav¬ 
ours to lead Hardibrand away by the front 
of the stage.) 

Ber. You do not move, my General; 
you're very faint; let my arms support you; 
you must needs leave thia a pot. 
liar. (throwing his arms over the shoulders of 
Bertram, and hiding his fate in his bosom.) 

I cannot move; tell me when all is over. 

(.is the Executioner raises his axe for the 
stroke , a voice is heard at some distance with¬ 
out, calling vehemently.) 

Stop! atop Uie execution: life and pardon ! 
Her. (turning to the scaffold, and waving his 
hand.) Iio! stop that hasty fiend ! it 
is a pardon ! 

(Herman's voice without, heard near and dis¬ 
tinctly.) I bring a pardon for tho 
prisoner! 

Dcr. ( still sujmorting Hard.) Rouse ye, my 
General; you ore half asleep; 

There is a pardon for tlie prisoner. 

Hard, (springing upon his feet.) A sound 
from heaven! a veritable pardon ! 
My ears hear truly now ; a blessed bearing! 
(Hunsto Knyner, who has been released ana is 
now descending the scaffold, amidst the ac - 
clamatiuns of the multitude.) 

My boy, my noble boy, my gallant boy ! 
Thou ait a man again, and I—l’in mad. 

But how ? thy face is paler than before. 
Thou’rt pardon’d man, dost thou not catch 
my words? 

Joy deals with thee more shrewdly tluin dis¬ 
tress. 

Mar. (waving off Herman and others , who 
press near Raynor.) 

Stand oft* a little space, and give him air. 

Kay. (recovering himself.) To be upon the 
verge of death is awful, 

And awful from that verge to be recall'd! 
Thank God!—And you, my friends, God 
bless ye all! 

Yet bear with me a little while; 1 cannot 
spouk. 

(Recovering more perfectly and seeing the crowd 
ehcering him on every side.) 

Surely *tis a kindly world 1 have return’d to; 
There’s sympathy and love in every heart. 

(The Provost, holding out a paper which he 
has rcceiredfrom Herman.) 

This gives free pardon to the prisoner, 

Who is declared guiltless of the crime,— 

The bloody act for which he was condemned, 
On the confession of the wretched man, 

That was its perpetrator.— 

Her. (now going close to Rnyner.) Yes, my 
dear master! Providence is juat. 
Count Zaterloo, who on his death bed lies 
In deep remorse, a paper of confession, 

By his own Mother and a Priest attested, 
Caused to be drawn; which to the Governor 


He sent, entrusted to a timid Messenger, 
Whom spent and in despair, upon the banks 
Of the swoln river happuy I found: 

Learnt his sad story; poll’d him from his steed, 
A noble creature! on whose back I sprung, 
And plunging straight into the booming flood, 
While crowds on shore stood shrieking at our 
boldness, 

Swam right across some miles below the pass 
Which we must else have gain'd, and been, 1 
gu es s, 

An hour too late to save my master's lift. 

My noble master! 

(taking R&yner's hand as if to kiss it.) 
Ray. (embracing him.) My brave devoted 
Herman ! in my need, 

A friend most true and rearless.— 

But how was this ? 1 thought thee far from 
hence. 

Her. And so 1 meant to be, but as 1 jour¬ 
ney'd, 

Thinking upon your helpless state, dear Moo¬ 
ter ! 

A strange misgiving came upon my mind, 
And so I turned and meusur d back my way. 
Mcthinke it was tho providence of heaven 
That stirr'd such thoughts within me. 

Hard. A heartless dolt is he who deems it 
otherwise. 

Come to my heart! thou art a uoble fellow, 
And shalt bo rich to boot. Aye, and thy 
steed, 

Shall in the richest pasture of the land, 
Forgetting bit and bridle, spend his days 
No, no; ( laying his hand an Ray’.) here if 
my son, my heir, my child ; 

All that I have is his; Ae shall reward thee. 
Ray. My generous friend, my father.—Oh 
my heart 

Can find no words that may express its thanks. 
And here comes one who makes all utt'ranee 
vain. 

Enter Elizabeth and rushes into Rays Bit’s 
arms; the crowd then eagerly gathers round, 
and closes upon them. 

Mar. (stepping out from the circle and looking 
upon them with emotion.) 

Yes, gather round him, kindly souls though 

rude, 

In the true artless sympathy of nature*; 

For he is one o'er whom the storm has roll'd 
In awful power, but spar'd the thunderbolt. 
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Severe in mercy, chast’ning in its love, 

Oft times in dork and awful visitation, 

Doth interpose, and lead the wand'rer hack 
To the straight path, to be forever after 
A firm, undaunted, onward bearing traveller, 
Strong in humility, who swerves no more. 
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PERSONS OF THE PRAMA. 
MEN: 

Bit John Hazelwood. 

Worshipton, nephew to Sir John. 
Amaryllis, apoet. 

David, servant, fyc.ofthe Inn. 

Will, postboy of the Inn. 

Jenkins, servant to Worshipton. 

Piper , Fiddler , *c. 

WOMEN: 


| nieces to Lmdj 
, 5 Good body. 


Lady Goodbody. 

Miss Martin, 

Miss Hannah Clodpate 
Dolly, maid of the Inti. 

Landlady. 

Hopkins, Lady Goodbody’■ maid. 

Bally. 

Scene. —A Country Inn, on one of the cross 
roads leading from the North of England 
to London. 


ACT L 

Scene I.— the kitchen or a country 

inn: DAVID AND JENKINS DISCOVER* 

ED SITTING BY THE TIRE-SIDE. 

David. John Thomson, says I, why do you 
put yourself into a passion ? an angry man, 
■ays I, John, may bo compared to three 
things. 

Jen. Yaw! ya'/! (yawning very vide) how 
thick that snow falls! (looking to the window.) 

David. Well, well! let it fall as thick as it 
pleases!—To three things, John. In the first 
place, in respect that he is very hot, and very 
restless, and all that, he may be compared to 

the boiling of a pot-no, no! that was the 

third thing. 

Jen. Never mind, man; put it first this 
time, for a variety. 

David. No, no ! let os have every thing as 
it should be. In the first place then, aays I, 
in respect that he is so sharp, and so fussy, 
and so bouncing, he may be compared to 
your poor bottled small-beer: and in the 
second place, 4n respect that he is so loxjd 
and violent, and so hasty, ho may be com¬ 
pared— 

Jen. Yaw! yaw.* yaw! (yawning again 
s»ery loud.) 

Jjgvid. (very impatiently.) Tut, man ! can’t 
Vou keep those jaws of yours together, and 
bear what a body tayv 7 

Jen. Yaw, yaw! Don't think because 1 
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yawn, David, that I don’t hear what you aay.— 
But go on with your story : in tho second 
place- 

David. In the second place, says I, in re¬ 
spect that lie is so violent and so loud, and so 
hasty, he may be compared to the letting off 
of a- 

Jen. Of a train of guu-powder. 

David. No, sir; it was not to that, air. 

Jen. To tho letting off of wliat, then ? 

David. No matter what: I had a compari¬ 
son of my own, but I’ll keep it to mysclr. 

Jen. Very well, David; just as you please; 
for I can sev now what an an^ry man is like, 
without your giving yourself any further 
trouble. 

David. Ay, ay ! jeer away sir! you are just 
like your poor silly affected master up stairs, 
who simpers whenever I open iny mouth to 
■peak, as if nobody iiad any sense but him¬ 
self. 

Jen. I don’t think that my master sets up 
for a wise man neither, masher David; but 
he’s young and well made, and- 

David, lie well made, hang him ! his un¬ 
do is a better made man by half.—Ay, there 
ip a gentleman for ye ! a reasonable, sensible, 
mannerly gentleninn! he don’t break in up- 
ort one with his sneers and his jeers when a 
body is talking soberly und sensibly. 

Jen. To be sure he lias rather more man¬ 
ners about him than we can pretend to. 

David. By my faith, lie bus ! and more 
sense too. What do you think lie said to me 
the other day ? David, says he, you only 
want a great wigu|>on your head and a gown 
upon your shoulders, to make as good a pro¬ 
per as many that we listen to in the pulpit or 
the bench. Now, wan't it very condescend¬ 
ing in him to call such a poor unlearned man 
os me a proser, along with such great folks as 
these ? Not that I regarded so much the com¬ 
pliment to myself, for God knows, it becom- 
cth not a mortal man to l>e proud, but [ love 
to hear people s|>eak rationally and civilly. 

Jen. Yes, there is nothing like it to be sure : 
but iny young master is a very good master 
to me, and he spends his money like a gen¬ 
tleman. 

Davitl. I don’t care a rush how he spends 
his money : they seem to be the greatest gen¬ 
tlemen, now-a-days, who havo least money to 
spend. But ifyou had fallen sick on the road, 
like that poor old devil in the rose chamber, 
would your master have stopp'd so long at a 
poor Country Inn, to attend you himself like 
a sick nurse ? I trow not! he would have 
scamper'd off, and left yon to follow when you 
could, or todio, if you had a mind to it. 

Jen. If 1 were old and sickly, indeed, I had 
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a a lief have Sir John for my master. 

David. I believe so: he is a better man 
than that skipjack nephew of Ilia, twenty 
times over, and a better looking man too. I 
womler modi how he lias come to this time o’ 
th’ day (for he must bo near forty I guess) 
without taking a wife. 

Jrn. He think* himself happier, I suppose, 
witliout one. And 1 am sure no lady of uny 
spirit or fashion would think herself happy 
with him. 

David, llow so? what kind of a man is 
he at home on his own estate ? 

Jrn. Why, half ploughman ; for he often 
enough holds his own plough of u morning, 
and can cast ye up as straight a furrow as 
any clod-footed lout in the country *, half 
priest, for lie reads family prayers to his ser¬ 
vants every Muudny evening ;is devoutly as 
the vicar of the parish ; half lawyer, for then? 
is never a poor silly idiot that allows himself to 
be cheated in the neighborhood who docs not 
run to him about it directly, mid he will 
brow-bcul mid out-wit half a dozen of attor¬ 
neys to have the goose righted agnin, if it 
were hut of a crown's value. 

David. Well, but there iB nothing amiss 
in all this. 

Jrn. Thou his other odd ways. Dinner 
must bo 11 pou the table every day at the very 
moment he has fixed, and lie will not give 
ten minutes law to the first lord of the land. 
Devilishly inconvenient tlmt, for young fel¬ 
lows like me and my master. 9 

David. So much the I tetter; I commend 
him for it. 

Jrn. Then he pretends to lie hospitable, 
and entertains the first people of tlie country, 
and yet he is not ashamed to boast that there 
has not been a drunk mail in his house since 
he was master of it. 

David. Nay, odds life ! that is being too 
particular, imWd. 

Jen. Ay, to be sum; and yet ho puls 
ulwayrt such an easy good humoured face up¬ 
on, it, that people will not call him a hunks 
forallth.it. One half of it I’m sure would 
have inode any other man pass for a very 
curmudgeon. Wlmt has such n ^nan to do 
with a wife, unless he could get some sober 
young buly, educated two hundred years ago, 
who has kept herself young and fresh nil the 
while in some cave under ground along with 
tlio seven sleepers, to start up to his hand 
and say, pray have me ? ’ —As for my 
master, lie would remain a bachelor if he 
could ; but we young fellows who have only 
our persons for our patrimony, must dispose 
of thoin in their prime, when they will ietch 
the highest price. 

Dacul. To be sure, to be sure ! Princesses 
a piece for you ! young men, now-a-days, arc 
mightily puffed up in their own conceits. 
They are colts without a bridle, but they 
bite upon the bit at last. They ore butter¬ 
flies in the sun, but a rainy day washes the 
lour off their wings. They sail down the 


stream very briskly, but it carries them over 

the ca-cirticu-cataract (what ye call a 

water-fall yc know) at last. 

Jen. Faith, David ! you string up so many 
what do yi? call ’em similitudes in your dis¬ 
course, there is no understanding it: you 
are just like that there poet in me green 
chamber, that writes upon the windows. 

David. He, drivling fellow ! he has not 
sense enough to make u similitude, if it 
were not for the words he contrives to make 
clink with one another at the end of every 
line, his verses would be littlo better than 
what a body may call mere stuff. 

Enter Dov.i.v. 

Dolly. You’ll never write such good ones 
thn\ for all your gicat wisdom, Mr. David. 

David. Ay, you’re n good judge to be 
sure ! I’m sure you could not read them 
though tliey were printed in big letters be¬ 
fore your nose, hussy. You can tell us, I 
make no doubt of it, how his julep tosti?s, 
and how his breath smells after the garlic 

G ?c1h tlmt he hikes to lay the cold wind in 
s stomach, and how his ruffled night-cap 
becomes him too; for you have been very 
serviceable to him of late, and not very 
sparing of your visits to his chamber of an 
evening; but ns for his verses, Mrs. Doll, 
you had better be quiet about them. 

Dolly. 1 say his verses arc as pretty verses 
us any body would desire, and I don't can? a 
rush what you say about liis night-cap or his 
garlic. 

David. Lord, Lord! to hear how women 
will talk about what they don’t understand! 
IjCt me him? now if you know the moaning of 
the lines he has scratch'd on the middle pone 
of the north window : 

u Twns not tliat orient blush, that arm of snow, 
“ That eye’s celestial blue, which caus’d my 
woe, v 

‘"Twos thy exalted mind, my peace which 
stole, 

“ And all thy moving sympathy of soul.” 

Now, con you understand that, mistress 
madam ? 

Dolly. I say the verse’s are very pretty 
vena’s ; and what does it signify whether one 
understands them or not ? 

Dacul And then upon the other pane close 
* by it: 

" Give me the maid, whose bosom high 
11 Doth often heave the tender sigh) 

“ Whose eye, suffus’d with tender care, 
u Doth often shed the soft luxurious tear.” . 

'(To Jenkins.) Now this is i>oll herself he 
means in those verses, for he came to this 
house the very day that the beggar-woman 
stole her new stockings from the side of the 
wash-tub, and I’m sure she shed as many 
tears about them as would have wash'cHhem 
as white us a lily, tlio’ tliey were uono of the 
cleanest neither, it must be confess’d.—If I 
were to write poetry- 
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Dolly. If you were to write poetry ! Don’t 
‘you remember when you made that bad metre 
for Goody Gibson’s grave-stone, and all the 
parish laugh’d at it ? 

44 All ye gcntlo Christians who yam by, 

44 Upon this dumb stone cast a pitying eye; 

“I pray you for yourselves, not me, bewail, 

44 1 on life's follies now have turned toil." 

And don’t you remember when you went to 
church afterwards, how all the children of 
the yilldge pointed with their fingers, and 
turn’d round their bchinds to yoii os you 
pass’d t If you were to write poetry, for¬ 
sooth! 

David. Devil take yon, you filthy lying 
jade ! it is well for you that I scorn to be an¬ 
gry with the likes of you. 

Dolly, (laughing in his face.) 

44 1 pray ye for yourselves bewail, 

. “ For 1 on life have turned taiJ. ,, 

(David lakes up a stool and runs after her to 
east it at fur head.) O mercy ! iny head, my 
head ! 

Jen. (preventing him.) Nay, David, 1 can’t 
see u ludy used ill in my jirescnce. Con¬ 
sider, my good friend, a inau in a passion may 
be compared to three 1 lungs. 

David. Devil take your three tilings, and 
all the things that over were in the world! If 
I but once get hold of her ! 

F.liter Landlady. 

landlady. What’s this noise for ? nro you 
all moil, to make such a disturbance and gen- 
tic-folks in the house ? i protest, ns 1 am a 
living woman, you moke my house more liker 
a Bedlam than a sober Inn for gentle-folks to 
stop at. 

Ikivid. (still shaking his fist at Dolly.) If I 
could get hold o/hcr, I would dress her! I 
would curry-comb her! 

Lanilliuly. Won’t you have done with it 
yet? curry-comb your horses, and let my 
maid alone. They stand in tin; stable, poor 
things, in dirty litter up to their bellies, while 
you sit here prating, and preaching os tlio’ 
you were the vicar of the parish. 

David. Must one be always attending upon 
a parcel of damn'd brutes, as tho’ they were 
one's betters? must a body's arm never have 
a moment's rest ? 

Landlady. I^t thy tongue rest a while, Da¬ 
vid : that is the member of thy body that hast 
anost reason to l>c tired. And as for you, 
Doll, mind yofr own work, and other people 
will leave you alone. Have you pluck'd the 
crows for the pigeon-pye yet, and scraned the 
maggots from the stale mutton? well do I 
•know there's ne’er a bit of all this done; we 
■hi^l,be put to such a hurry scurry to get tho 
dinner dress’d, that all the nice victuals will 
be spoil'd (Dell rings O lud, lud ! how they 
do r\og them bells! Run and see what's want¬ 


ed, Dolly. (Exit Dolly.) This comes of 
making a noise, now ! [Exit Jenkins. 

David. Tho greatest noise lias been of your 
own making, I in sure. 

Landlady. () dear me ! what will this house 
come to ! ft will turn my poor head at last. 

Re-enter Doi.lt in a great hurry. 

Dolly. A coach, a coach! a coach at the 
door, and fine Indies in it too as over my eyes 
behold. 

Landlady. A coach say you ? that's some- 
tiling indeed. I wish the stairs had been 
scower’d this morning. Run and light a fire 
in the blue cliaiiiljcr. 

[EiKUNTj Landlady and Dolly severally t in 
great haste. 

David. I wonder what can bring those lady- 
folks out now in such cold wenUior as tins. 
Have they never a fire nt home to sit by, in a 
plngue to them ! They’ll bring us many vile 
smoking beasts with them, ns will keen iny 
poor arms- [Exit gruwhling. 

Uc-cntcr Landlady, shewing in Lady Good- 
modv, Miss Mahtin, and Hannah, follow¬ 
ed by a Maid, carrying boxes, Ac. 

landlady. O la, ladies! I nm sorry the fires 
ant lit: but 1 linvo just ordered one to Is* Jit 
in tiie blue chamber, and it will In* ready im¬ 
mediately. I nm sure your ladyships must be 
so cold ; fbrjit in to In: sun* the severest weath¬ 
er I ever Neo'd. 

huhj (i. We shall warm ourselves lien* in 
\lie mean time. 

Miss Martin. What place can lie so com¬ 
fortable in a frosty morning as a stool by he 
kitchen fin*? 

(Sits dotm an a stool hy thr firr.) 
hitullndy. O dear, ladies! lien* an* choirs. 

(Sets chairs fur them.) 
huly G. (to Maid.) Mere is a seat for you 
too, Hopkins, sit down by the fin*. 

Hopkins. I thank you, my liuly, I musl look 
after the tilings in the coach. ( Sets dmm the 

bar, XfC. and Exit. 
hidy G. (to TjiniHady.) Have you iiipny 
travellers, nm’nm, in this road f 

hnullady. O yes, my ludy, a pretty many. 
Wc had n little time ago my Lady the Coun¬ 
tess of Pnstawuy, and a jniwer of fine folks 
with her. It was a mighty cold day when 
she came, madam, mid she wasn mighty good 
humour’d lady to Is: sun?: she sat by the fire 
hero just in that very comer us your ladyship 
dis*s now. 

Miss Martin, it has been a highly-lionour’d 
nook indeed. 

TmiIij C Pray ma’am, what have you got 
in the honor for dinner? for it snows ho fast 
f think it will be impossible for us to gel any 
further to day. 

landlady. O la, to lie sure ! 1 have got, my 
lady, a nice pigeon-pye for dinner, and some 
very tender mutton. But do you know, my 
Lady Counteos would dine upon nothing but a 
good dish of fried eggs and bacon, tho’ we had 
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aome very nice things in the house, I’ll assure 
you. 1 don’t say, to be sure, that quality are 
all fond of the stuno kinds of victuals; but 
sometimes it will so happen that pigeons will 
not bo equally plump and delicate as at other 
times, let us do what wo will with them; and 
the mutton being fed upon old grass, my lady, 
will now and then bo a little strong tasted or 
so.—O dear me ! if it had not been all eaten 
up two days ago, i could have given you such 
a nice turkey ! it was to be sure as great a 
beauty as over was put upon a spit. How- 
somever, you may perhaps alter all, ladies, 
prefer the eggs and bacon. 

MUs Marlin. Yes, my good ma’am; the 
eggs and bacon that may be eaten to-day will 
answer our purpose rutlier better than the tur¬ 
key that was eaten yesterday. 

I July G. Have you any company in the 
house? 

Landlady. O yes, my lady, we have a good 
pleasant gentleman, who has been hero these 
throe days, because his servant was token ill 
upon the rood, Sir John Hazelwood, and his 
nephew with him; and we have a strange 
kind of a gentleman who has been here these 
three wcH'ks, just to be quiet, as he says him¬ 
self, and to study the musics, tho’ 1 can’t say 
we ever hear hitn play upon any tiling neither. 
Howsomevcr, he diverts himself all day long 
after his own fashion, poor man, writing bits 
of metre upon the windows and such like, and 
docs harm to nobody. 

Hannah. (after gazing for a long time at the 
things ranged ooer the chimney.) There is a 
pair of candlesticks the very some with those 
we bail in our bed-room at the last inn: look 
if tlicy an'l, the very fellows to them, cousin, 
all but tlie little bead round tlio sockets. (To 
Miss M.) 

fsuly G. (to Hannah.) My good child, you 
are always observing tilings that nobody else 
polices. (To Miss M.) Sir John Hazelwood 
is au old acquaintance of mine; I'll let him 
know that 1 am her* presently. 

Enter Dolly. 

Dolly. The room is ready, ladies, and the 
fire very good. 

Isuly G. We shall go to it theft, Let me 
have a candle, pray ; I shall have some letters 
to seal by and by. 

Dolly. Yes, ma'am; and mistress got some 
wax ones when the great lady was Cere, I’ll 
bring you otic of them. 

Latin G. No, no, cliild! a tallow one will 
do well enough. [Bieumt Lady Goodbody, 
Miss Marlin, and Hannah, Landlady conduct¬ 
ing them. 

Enter Will. 

Will. Yes, Doll, give her a tallow candle, 
and a stinking one too. 

Dolly. The lady seems a very good lady, 
Mr. Sauce-box; and as to stinking can¬ 
dles, I would have you to know we have no 
fuch things in the house. 


Will. That is plaguy unlucky then, for this 
is the first time since I came to the house that 
you have been without them.—Confound lb6 
old stingy hypocrite ! I wish they smelt like 
carrion, for ner sake. 

Dolly. What makes you so bitter against 
the poor lady ? I'm sure she it as civil a 
spoken lady a*- 

Will. Yes, mighty civil, truly. I hate your 
smooth-spoken people: it is licking the butter 
off other people’s bread that keeps their 
tongues so well oil’d. I drove like the devil 
to get here before the snow came on; I spared 
neither myself nor my cattle to please her, and 
what do you think l had for my pains ? 

Dolly, f can’t say: it is a long stage to be 
sure. 

Will. Paltry half-a-crown, an’ be hanged to 
her! 

Dolly. Dut why did you take so much pains 
to please her? i never knew you do so before, 
but when you wire promised a bribe for yonr 
trouble. 

Will. Because I tell you she’s a hypocrite, 
and would deceive Ola Nick, if he were not 
as cunning ms herself. When she passed thro’ 
Middleton she bought as many coarse stock? 
ings as would have stocked a hosier’s shop; 
and hor inaid told me they were all to be sent 
to her own estate to be given to tho poor of 
the neighbourhood; so, thinks I to myself, 
this must be some rich liberal lady that gives 
away money with both bands, I won't stand 
upon trifles with her, and off I set like the 
deuce. But 'tis all a,cursed lie: she’ll soil 
them again, I'll be bound for it, and make a 
groat of profit upon every pair. I’ll be re¬ 
venged upon her! Hark ye, Doll; i'll give 
thee a new top-knot if thou’lt help me in any 
way to bo revenged upon her. 

Dolly. Nay, nay, you promised me one last 
fair, Will, and brought me b orne nothing but 
a two-penny bun after all.. I know you well 
enough: so you may play your tricks off by 
yourself: I’ll have nothing to do with you. 

[Exit. 

Will. What ails the wench cow, I wonder; 
ever since that there poet, as they call him, 
has been in the hoqse, she has spoken to me 
as if I were a pair of old boots. [Exit. 

SCBZIS II.— ▲ PABLOVR. 

Enter Bib John Hazlzwood and Wobship? 

ton. 

Sir John II. Well. Ned, here is a rich heir¬ 
ess unexpectedly fallen in our way; you or { 
for lier P «. 

‘War. If women favour'd men for their mer¬ 
it, Sir John, I should not presume to enter 
the lists with you x but, luckily, they prefer a 
good coxnplexioc to a good understanding; a 
well-made leg to what my grandmother used 
to call a wcll-order’d mind: and a vejy*ffttle 
fashion to a great deal of philosophy; which 
makes ns good-for-nothing fellows come far- 
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(her into their good graces than wiser men Sir John H. I crave your pardon, air: these 
think we arc entitled to. things being neceaaanea, you are perfectly 

, * Sir John H. You are very humble and very in the right; and if you choose to impose a 
diffident truly; the meanihg of what you say disagreeable restraint upon yourself for such 
being simply this, that you are a mighty hand- necessaries, nobody has any right to find fault 
some fellow. Well, be it so; make as much with you. 

f your personal qualifications as you can: it Wot. Impose upon myself a restraint! Ha ! 
were hard indeed if they did not stand you ha! ha! pardon me! this is rather an amus- 
in some good account, since you and your ing idea of yours. 

loshioliable brotherhood take no pains po ac- Sir John H. Why, you would not be base 
quire any other. enough to marry a woman and neglect her. 

Wor . And they will stand us in good ac- Wor. No, Sir John; I should pay her as 
count, my good sir. Upon my honour, we mush attention as women of the world now 
treat the soy in a much fairer manner than expect, and *hc who is not satisfied with that 
you do. She who marries one of us sees what must be a fool. 

she gets, but he who pretends to a woman on Sir John H. Well, pray heaven you may 
the score of his mental accomplishments, holds find one wise enough to be satisfied witli you ! 
out to her a roost deceitful lure. A mao's But if you seriously mean to pay your ad- 
temper and opinions may change, but he al- dresses to Sir Rowland's heiress, you must 
ways wears the same pair of legs. inform .her of the real state of your affairs. 

Sir John II. There is some reason in this, 1 1*11 hare no advantage token of a young wo- 
confess: and there is one advantage you have man under my eye, tho' it should be for the 
in thus tricking out your four quarters for the interest of my family. 

market,—they are in no danger of going off Wor . 1 shall pretend to nothing but what 
for less than they are worth. Your man of she may be ascertained of if she lias eyes in 
ton, as you call it, most commonly ends his her head. 

career by marrying just such a woman as he Sir John H. No, not so easily ascertained 
deserves. as you imagine. There is many a handsome 

Wor . End his career ! who the devil would man in the world whom nature never made 
marry if it were not to prolong it? A man so. Flattery has softened many a rugged vis- 
nay indeed sometimes be tempted to marry a age, and lick'd many an awkward cub into 
i 'xnionable beauty to please his vanity. shape; and he who takes this method of be- 

Sir John H. Or break his heart. coming a pretty fellow before marriage, is 

Wor. Poh, poh ! there are more people who bound in honour to continue it, that he may 
die of broken beads now o’days. A man may still remain such after marriage, 
sometimes many a woman of rank to be look'd Wor. What! must { be repeating the same 

up to by his old friends. thing to her all my life long ? Tell a woman 

Sir John U. Or down upon by his new once in plain English that she is charming, 
ones. and there is no danger of her forgetting it. 

Wor. You are crusty now.—But a rich wife Sir John II. Well, deal honourably, and I 
is the only one who can really excuse a young shall rejoice in your success.——But I must 
fellow for taking upon himself the sober name go to the stable and give directions to my 
of husband. * groom: I shall return presently. [Exit. 

Sir John H. if .this is your opinion, yon Wor. (alone.) Honourably ! yes, yes, we 

had better still retain the more sprightly one are all mighty conscientious in every tiling 
of bachelor. that ia for the intcrestof another. But watch 

Wor. And leave the heiress to you, Sir me as you please, my good 8ir John, you 
John. shan’t find me out. What a plaguy tiling it 

Sir John II- No, Worshipton; there is not is to have an uncle of forty-one! What a 
a woman now existing, as t$e world goes, that devil of an age it is ! for one has but little hope 
.would suit me ; and 1 verily think tnat hero of a legacy from it, and it has, at the same 
os I stand, with all my opinions [and habits time, all the cold, cautious, advice-giving 
about me, I would suit no woman: I must spirit of three-score and ten. This Sir ilow- 
e*en remain as I am. land’s daughter is a good scheme, upon my 

Wor. I wish to God I could do so too: I soul. He must be sickly, I think, from his 
should ask no better. always living at home in such a retired situa- 

Sir John II. What should hinder you, young tion. I dare say he'll die soon, and who knows 

•man ? but the lady may step offtoo, being of a sickly 

Wor . Iam dhder the necessity of marrying: stock. Yes, I feel a persuasion within me 
my circumstances oblige me to it. that I am born to be a lucky fellow. But 

Sir John H. I am at a loss to comprehend hush! here come the ladies. The fat aunt 
the necessity you talk of. walks first, and the rich heiress follows. A 

• Wor. Will three hundred a year and a com- genteel-looking woman, faith! this is ad¬ 
mission in the army keep a man's pocket in mirablc luck. But who is this awkward crca- 
loose money, my good sir, support a groom ture that comes sneaking alter them ? some 
and valet, a pair of riding horses, and a cur- humble relation, I suppose, 
riels«? 
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Enter Lady Goodbody, Miss Martin, and 

Hannah. 

Lady G. I beg pardon if I have mode any 
mistake; 1 thought Sir John Hazelwood- 

War. Then; is no mistake, madam; Sir 
John will bo hero immediately. Permit me 
to plncc chairs. 

fsdy G. Yoa are very obliging, but we have 
sat so long in a close carriage tips morning, 
that we Hltould be glad to stand a little while. 
Sir John's politeness ho* made him sacrifice 
his own convenience, ] am afraid. 

War, l am sure lie is well repaid in the 
honour he receives. (7b Miss Martin.) I 
hone, ma’am, you lcrl no had effects from the 
oofd journey you have hod ? 

Miss Martin. None at all, 1 thank you ; we 
have just felt cold enough to moke u warm 
room very comfortable oiler it. 

War. What a charming disposition, thus to 
extract pleasure from uneasiness ? 

Miss Marlin. The merit of finding a good 
fire comfortable uller a cold winter journey, 
is ono that may be claimed without much 
diffidence. 

Ijidy G. Pray, sir, did you ever see such 
a heavy fall of snow come on ho suddenly ? 

War. Really, madam, 1 don’t recollect. 
{Turning again to Miss Martin.) But it is 
the character of true? merit- 

I July G. Pardon me, sir, you have some¬ 
thing of the family fuce : are you not related 
to Sir John ? 

IVor. I hnve the honour to be his nephew*, 
madam. {Taming again lo Miss Martin.) 

1 shall fall in love with rough weather for tliis 
day's good fortune. 

Gariy G. I Hupjmsc, sir, you are acquainted 
with the family of the Maplctofts m your 
county. 

War. 1 lielicvc I have seen them. (Tam¬ 
ing again to Miss Martin, ntul continuing to 
tpcjilt to her with murk deration.) 

Lady G. (to Hannah.) Well, my dear, you 
and 1 must talk together, I find. How did 
you like the country we pass'd tliro’ to day ? 

Hannah. T a, aunt! it is just like our own; 
I saw no difference. 

I July G. You are foolish, child J is notour’s 
a fiat country clothed with trees, aud this a 
ban* and hilly one ? 

Hannah. La, I did not lookout of the coach 
windows all the way, except when wc stopp’d' 
at the turnpike; mid I’m sure it is a little 
tiled house with a gate l»y the side of it, just 
like the one near our own entry; only that 
opr’s has got a pear-tree on the wall, and it 
hii got some dried turf piled up by the door, 
with a part of an old wheelbarrow. 

Isidy G, Well, you'll have more observa¬ 
tion by and bye, I hope. 

Enter Sir John Hazf.i.wood. 

Sir John II. I am happy in the honour of 
aeeing your ladyship and these fair ladies. 

hidy G. And we reckon ourselves particu¬ 


larly fortunate in meeting with you, Sir John , 
you ore very good indeed to giro up so much 
of your own accommodation to poor storm¬ 
bound travellers. Allow me to present my 
nieces to you. (After presenting her nieces.) 
It is a long time since we met, Sir John, you 
were then a mere lad, and I was not myself 
a very old woman. 

Sir John II. I remember perfectly the last 
time I had the pleasure of aeeing your lady¬ 
ship, tho’ being a bachelor still, I don’t care 
to say how long it is ago. Your brother Sir 
Rowland was with you then; I hope he in 
well. 

Ldidy G. He is very woll: I ought to have 
introduced his daughter to you particularly. 
(Sir John going un to Miss Martin.) No, no 1 
tliis (pointing to Hannah; is my brother Row¬ 
land's daughter. She is somewhat like her 
mother, who died, as you know, at a very 
early age, leaving him but tliis child. 

(^Vorshiptou, who is about to vresent with 
much devotion a glove to Miss Martin, which 
she had drojrped t lets it fall out of his hand t 
and retiring some paces back , stares with as¬ 
tonishment at Hannah.) 

Sir John II. (to Hannah.) I am happy to 
have this opportunity of paying my respects 
to the daughter of my old friend. I hope, 
madam, you will admit of tliis pica for being 
better acquainted. 

Ijidy G. (aside to Honnoh.J Answer him, 
child. 

Hannah, (curlsifing awkwardly.) My fa¬ 
ther is very well, I thank you, sir. 

Miss Martin, (looking slyly at Worshipton.) 

I fancy, after all, I must pick up this glove 
myself. 1 am afraid some sudden iudispo- 
tion- 

Wot. (confusedly) I beg pardon ! I—I have 
a slight pain in my jaw-bone; I believe it ia 
the tooth-ach. 

I July G. The tooth-ach L how 1 pity you 1 
there rs no pain in tho worm so bad. But I 
have a cure for it that 1 always carry about 
in my pocket for the good of myself and my 
friends: do swallow some drops of it; it wiU 
cure you presently. ( offering him apliial.) 

War. (retreating from her.) You arc infi¬ 
nitely obliging, maJuin, but I never take any 
thing for it. 

Lady G. (following him with the phial.) 
Do take it, and hold it in your mouth for 
some time before you swallow it. it is very 
nauseous, but it will cure you. 

It or. (still retreating.) Fray, madam, be so 
obliging os to excuse'ine: I cannot possibly 
swallow it. 

Ijuly G. (pressing it still rilore earnestly.) 
Indeed, indeed, it will euro you, and i 
must positively insist upon your taking it. 

Wor. (defeating himself vehemently.) Posi¬ 
tively then, madam, you oblige me to say—• 
(breaking suddenly away.) Pest take aliLtho 
drugs in the world ! (Aside.) 

Sir John H. You must not, Lady Good- 
body, insist on curing a man against nis will: 
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he likes the pain perhaps; let him enjoy it. 

. Wot. (returning.) Indeed, 1 am very much 
obliged to your ladyship ; I am much better 
* now. Forgive my impatience; I don’t know 
what I said. 

Jjady O. X am very glad you are better, and 
I forgive you with all my fie art, tho' it is a 
remedy tnat I have long had the greatest 
faith in, distill’d by myself from the very 
best ingredients, and has cured a great many 
people, I assure you. (To Sir John.) So 
.you took this lady for Sir Rowland’s daugh¬ 
ter ? (pointing to Miss Martin.) Do you see 
no traces in nor countenance of my sister and 
Colonel Marlin ? She lost both her parents 
early, and she has ever since been iny child. 

Sir John H. You ore happy in having such 
a daughter. 

fMdy G. I am so: she is a veiy good girl, 
and lias many eicellent qualities, which 
young women now-a-davs do but rarely pos¬ 
ses*. 

Sir John If. I dare say she is a most omia- 
blo companion, whom you would be very 
unwilling to part with. 

Lady U. Nay, Sir John, I am not so selfish 
neither, but tiiat I should willingly give lier 
up to a good husband. 

Miss Marlin. (aside to Lady Goodbody.) 
Bless me, ma’am, why will you do this? you 
know 1 can’t bear it. (Aloud to Sir John.) 
You must not trust Lady Goodbody’s account 
of me; for if she thought size necessary to 
make a woman perfect, it would bo difiicult 
to persoudo her that 1 am not six feet high. 

Sir John If. Excuse me, ma’am, 1 Jiavc 
always trusted to Lady Goodbody’s opinions, 
and have never felt more inclination to do 
so than at this moment. 

Lady (S . She always behaves like a fool 
when she is praised, and, excepting this, 1 
don't know a fault tiiat she has. 

(Enter a Servant, announcing dinner.) 

(To Miss Martin.) Go before, my dear, 
and place my chair as you know I like 
it. {Exit Miss Martin, followed by Sir John 
leading out Lady Goodbody.) 

War. (looking askance at Hannah, ami 
then going up to her with an unwilling shrug .) 

Permit me to have the honour- 

[Exit, handing her out. 


ACT H. 

Scene I. —lady goodbody, miss mar¬ 
tin, AND HANNAH, SIR JOHN HAZEL- 

* WOOD, WOlfcSHlPTON, AND AMARYLLIS, 
DISCOVERED SITTING BY A TABLE, 
WITH WINE AND GLASSES, StC. BEFORE 
THEM. 

* Lady G. But indeed, my dear Sir John, 
you»ought to marry. 

Sir Min //. Indeed, my dear Lady Good- 
body, I can't tee that I am in duty found so 
to aoi 


Lady G. Ah, but you are tho’! It would 
have made your good worthy grandmother 
so happy to have seen children of yours 
growing up to preserve the honours of the 

Sir John If. It is too late now to think of 
pleasing my grandmother after she has been 
twenty years in her grave: your ladyship 
must offer some other argument to convince 
me. 

Ijidy G. You owe it to your country, then: 
all familes who have good fortunes and good 
blood in their veins, should be kept up for 
the sake of their country. Is not every body 
sorry when a house of this kind becomes ex¬ 
tinct? 

Sir John If. If 1 thought my estates would 
cease to bear corn and hay upon them in pos¬ 
session of a different family, I should marry 
to-morrow for the good of the country, most 
certainly. 1 should be very sorry to be sure 
to mukc every body sorry for my want of 
heirs: but 1 remember when my neighbour 
Squire Wheelbarrow lost his only son, there 
was as much iiiorry-inAking, and as inurli ale 
drank at tlic very next fair, upon bis own 
estate loo, ns if nobody had cared a rush ubout 
the matter. 1 believe you must produce 
some stronger reason still, my Indy. 

War. Yes, do keep it up, madam ! don't 
let him off so * flsily. 

IsuLy G, (goyly.) For the? sake of the In¬ 
dies then, Sir John, you ought to lie a bach¬ 
elor no longer. 

War. Now your ladyship attacks him from 
a strong post. 

Amaryllis. Now, madum, you touch tlie 
finest chord of the soul's harmony. 

Sir John II. She does ; I allow it. But 1 
contend tiiat J am of more service to tho ladies 
in my present state than 1 could |Missihly be in 
any other. Have I not danced at our country 
balls with all the neglected damsels who 
could find no partners to lead tlwm out lor 
those ten years past? anil do 1 not still serve 
as a forlorn ho|ie to half the dcs|xuiding 
maidens and unsettled widows of tin: wyst- 
riding of Yorkshire ? 

IVor. (to Ludy Goodbody.) Upon iny hon¬ 
our, madam, lie tolls you serious trutii as to 
the neglected damsels; for he Jmxdainccd with 
them so often, tiiut it would be no longer the 
fashion for nuy other kind of damsels to dance 
with him, if he had not too good an estate to 
be rejected. 

fjudy G . Your services to the ladies an: 
too general, Sir John; to make one deserv¬ 
ing woman happy is the best wuy of shewing 
your respect for them. 

Sir John fl. And what lady, my good 
madam, will expect happiness from uu elder¬ 
ly rusticated bachelor? 

Ijidy G. No sensible woman dislike**# an 
agreeable man because he inny be past the 
heyday of his lifer. My niece iierc (jwinling 
to Miss Martin) has often suid to for giddy 
companions, tiiat an agreeable man of forty 
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is preferable to the frivolous young men of 
the world that one meet* with every where 
now-a-daya. 

Miss Martin. Yon wonld oblige me very 
much, my dear madam, if you would apeak 

£ our own acntimcnta y without doing me the 
onour to make me eo much wieer than I 
pretend to be. 

Sir John H. If your ladyship pleases, we 
alioll drop thia aubject. I am obliged to you 
for your friendly advice^ but it ia not in my 
power to profit by it; for 1 cannot, for tKe 
mere love of being married, yoke myaelf to 
a bad wife; and I am eo capricious and so 
atrange with my old-rooted habits, that I 
really don't deserve to have a good one. 

War. That ia the very case with him, 
madam; he must have, forsooth, such a wo¬ 
man ns the aun never beheld: a woman of 
wit who holds her tongue; a good house¬ 
wife who teases nobody with her economy; 
and a woman who knows the world, and yet 
refers retirement in the country, and his 
onour's amiable conversation, to every thing 

in it. May I be-if ever I require more of 

any woman than to be well dress’d and look 
pretty as long as 1 live. 

Lady G. (to Sir John.) £>o you tolerate 
oaths in your presence ? 

Sir John H. I don't at least encourage 
them by my example. 

Wot, How should you, my good sir? you 
bury yourself so much in tne country, you 
scarcely know what oaths are in use. " 

Sir John U. That is not my reason for ab¬ 
staining from them, however: if ever I 
should betake myself to swearing, I shall 
give myself very little concern about the 
fashion of the oath; ods bodikins will do well 
enough for me, and lack-a-daysy for my wife, 
if I should ever be happy enough, following 
Lady Good body’s advice, to have one. But 
Mr. Amaryllis arc you silent all this while ? 
it is surely your turn ne&t to tell us what 
kind of a woman you prefer: some very re¬ 
fined being, undoubtedly. 

.Amaryllis. Beauty, wit, fashion, and econ¬ 
omy arc prised by most men, Sir John; but 
let the maid whoee tender sensibility, whose 
soil delicacy, whose sympathy of soul gently 
animates her countenance, be my portion, 
and every other tiling I can dispense with. 

Miss Martin. You three gentlemen, at 
least, arc so far lucky in your tastes, that you 
are in no danger of ever becoming rivals. 

Lady G. 1 must own, however, 8ir John’s 
choice appears to me to be the most reasona¬ 
ble, and not so difficult to be met with nei¬ 
ther. My nieces spend many lonely months 
in the country with me, and Miss Martin 
prefers it, tho* slie is naturally of a gay dis¬ 
position ; why should we not believe then 
that there are many young women in the 
world of the same character ? 

Miss Martin, (aside to Lady Good body.) 
For heaven’s sake, ma'am, give this up. 1 
you’ll put me beside myself. 


Lady G. (aside to Miss Martin.) You're 
a fpol, and don't know when one is serving 
you. 

Sir John H. (to Miss Martin.) There is 
nothing can be said in your praise, madam, 
that will not ho readily credited; but to pre¬ 
fer country retirement, and a bachelor past 
the noon of his days, is a singular taste for a 
young and gay woman. 

Miss Martin. Perhaps it is so: but unlock!- 
ly it is one to whioh z make not the smallest 
pretensions. I love the amusements of town 
to a folly; retirement ia irksome to me; and 

I hate a capricious old- (stopping short as 

tf shocked at herself \ with great embarrass¬ 
ment.) 

Lady G. (very angrily.) Mias Martin: how 
can you be so perverse ! 

Sir John II. Pray, my dear madam, let us 
not fall out about tms foolish jest which wo 
have kept up too long. Here comes a strange 
original old fellow, who is in the custom of 
amusing ns a Tittle after dinner, but he for¬ 
gets that there are ladies with us at present. 

Lady G. Pray let him come, we shall be 
glad to hear him talk a little. 

Enter David. 

David (to Sir John.) A good afternoon tor 
your honour. 

Sir John H. How do yon do, my honest 
friend David ? 

David. As well ss a dry month and an' 
empty head will allow a poor silly fellow like 
me to be. * 

Sir John H. Av, David, wise men always 
speak modestly of themselves, tho’ they don't 
insist upon every body believing them. 
Here is something for liiy dry mouth; you 
must drink a bumper to the ladies' healths. 

David. Such ladies as these deserve 
bumpers a-piece to their healths. 

Sir John H. So they do; and here’s the' 
first for you. ( PUCbig him a glass.) 

David, (drinking.) My humble respects to 
your Ladyship. (To Lady Good body.) 

Lady U. Tin proud of the respect of so 
wise a man, Mr. David. 

David. O Lord, madam, why should I be 
held in any account? 'What tho’ a body 
may have a better understanding of things, 
ana a better way of setting his words in or¬ 
der, as it were, than another; 'tis all but the 
gifl of God, and why should a body be proud 
of it? 

Miss Martin. But folks will be proud of 
any gifl, Mr. David, unless they be endued, 
like you, with the rare gifl of modesty also.. 

. David. Faith, young lady, 4 you're in the 
rights of it there. Here's to your very good 
health : here's to your secret inclinations. 

Miss Martin. I thank you; but you are 
waggish sa well as wise. 

David. O yes, madam! nothing cepes 
amiss to me. After 1 have been talking, 
me bap of the Pope, ot the Emperor, or the 
land-tax, or the solemn league and covenant, 
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. I can just go and break my jests among the 
-women aa if I wore no better than one of 
themselves. 

Miss Martin. How wonderfully conde¬ 
scending to the poor willy women! 

David. O yea, madam, I hare no pride 
about me: I can just talk like one of them¬ 
selves. ( Drinking to Hannah.) My service 
to you, young lady. {Hairing hit voice.) Yea, 
yea, commend me to the women: they don’t 
envy any little wit that one may have. But 
conscience, I care for the face of no man! 
( looking at Amaryllis.) Some of them, ine- 
hap, have read more books than me, and can 
tell you the Latin for one word, and the Greek 
for another, and the likoa o’ that; but for 
good deep sense, and a knack at a compari¬ 
son, I’ll aefy the beat of them all. Oda dick¬ 
ens ! i could find ye out a similitude for the 
sun, moon, und stars, in tlic paring of a black 
pudding’a end. {Inughing without } and Will’s 
a etui teen peeping at the door which David had 
left Or jar.) 

Sir John 11. What’s tlint ? 

David. IIy my troth, I’ve forgot my er¬ 
rand ! I have brought the poor girl who sings 
so well to divert your honoura, and she is 
waiting at the door with some ill-manner’d 
companions along with her. 

Indy G. Pray bring her in, we shall bo 
glad to have a song from her. (David gore 
to the door , and leading in Sully, shut* it in 
Will s face with great indignation.) 

David, {to Sally.) Come in, hussey, and 
let those sneering varlets amuse themselves. 
Sing the lailies ono of your new songs. 

Sir John 11. I believe tliey would rather 
have one of your old ones. 

Sally. Will you please to have the Sailor’s 
Courtship to the Tinker’s Daughter; or, 
“ My letter'd Hose nnd clouted Shoun ? ” 

Sir John H. L rather think the clouted 
bcA. 


shoon will do 


SONG. 


Tlio' richer swairi* thy love pursue, 

In Sunday veer, and bonnets new; 

Ami ev’ry fair before thee lay 
Their silken gifts with colours gay ) 

They love thee not, alas! so well 
As oiic who sighs and dares not tell; 

Who haunts thy dwelling, night and noon 
In tatter’d hose and clouted snoun. 

1 grieve not for my wayward lot, 

My empty folds, iny roofless cot) 

Nor hateful pity, proudly shown, 

Nor alter’cMooks, nor friendship flown; 

Nor yet my dog with lanken sides, 

Who by his master still abides $ 

Hut how will Nan prefer my boon, 
lu tatter’d hose and clouted shoon ! 

Mins Martin. She has a charming voice, 
and sings with some skill. 

Sir John II. Who {aught you these songs, 
Sally ? 


Sally. My father, air; he’s a fid- 

David, (itinching her arm aside.) Fiddler 
an’t genteel; say he’s a musicianer. 

Sally. He’s a musicianer, sir. (Worship- 
ton laughs impertinently , and stares at Sal¬ 
ly ? who keeps retiring in confusion as he 
still continues to stare } and at last nuts 
out.) 

David. Is the sheep-faced fool gone ? 

[Exit qfltr her in great indignation. 

Wor. {to Amaryllis.) Let us go and coax 
her to return. 

[Exit Worshipton and Amaryllis. 

Sir John 11. She is very young, ana we 
must excuse her. 

Indy G. There are more jieople hero than 
her wno ought to plead the same excuse. 
Miss Martin, you have behaved very strange¬ 
ly, and can only be pardoned on account of 
your youth. 

Miss Martin. J have done so many foolish 
things for six-and-twenty years past, that 
you are really very go<id, my dear madam, 
to pardon me on that scon;. 

truly G. What do you mean ? what do you 
mean, cliild, by calbng yourself older than 
you an? ? 

Miss Martin. 1 have been of age these five 
years, and most people, i believe, will coll 
that six-and-fw» nty. 

Sir John II. Your servant, ladies, we shall 
meet again ut the teu-table. [Exit. 

( Lady G. Very well, very well, Miss Mar¬ 
tin ! since you will bo six-and-twenty, tho’ 
you know well enough you want two months 
and a half of it, with all my heart. But 
allow me? to tell you, a maiden of' that ngu 
should look pretty sharply about her, if sho 
would not still remain a lonely maiden all 
her life. 

Miss Martin. I am sure it wen? better to 
remain a lonely maiden all my life tlum take 
up with such pitiful company as some of your 
good matrons do, and rather more respecta¬ 
ble too. 

Indy G. No, child; a married womrgi is 
always more respectable than u single ono, 
let her be married to whom she will. 

Miss Martin. Indeed! Can one give to 
another what he is not iKNisess’d of himself? 
Can a woman receive any additional resoect- 
ability because some drivelling, insignificant 
man, whom all the world despises, has put a 
wedding-ring upon hor finger!—ha ! ha ! ha ! 
But 1 suppose a good settlement is the hou- 
om your ladyship means. 

Indy G. No, indeed : I say, every married 
woman is more respectable than a single odp, 
independently of nil settlements. What else 
do you think would have induced ine, with 
tho fortune I lind, to marry Sir Benjamin 
Good body ? for his person was disagreeable, 
and his best friends admitted he was no con¬ 
jurer. Don't mistake me, however, I mean 
no disrespect to his memory. He was a very 
good man, and I have lamented him sincere¬ 
ly. And what else do you think would have 
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induced my cousin Prances to give her hand 
to that poor puny creature, Mr. Perewinklc, 
but to place herself in this respectable state. 

Miss Marlin. Ha! ha! lia! 1 did not ex¬ 
pect to hear such strong examples quoted 
from my own family. 

Lady O. Don't make a jest of it: I speak 
seriously, and you ought to think seriously. 

Miss Marlin. 1 lliink very seriously, that, 
if you would not poster me continually with 
attempts to make up a match for me with 
every mun of fortune that falls in our way, I 
should Us very happy, iny dear aunt, to live 
still with you, and lukc care of your declin- 
ing years, in return for the tenderness and 
attention you have bestowed on ray youth. 
Why would you put me away from you? are 
you tired of my company? 

JjuIij (S. Oil, Mary ! talk not of taking 
cart; of my declining years: 1 should be 
contented to he crippled or bed-ridden all 
my life, could J but see you happily and 
honourably married. 

Mis* Marlin, (kissing Lady Goodhody's 
hand tenderly.) My dear aunt ! pardon iny 
petulance and eagerness. 1 will strive to 
please you more : but do give up the present 
pursuit, 1 beseech you. 

lady G. No, no, niy dear! I love you too 
well for Uiat. Hut I am unfit to say any thing 
to von nt present. [Exit. 

Miss Martin. ( looking after her.) My dear, 
kind, perverse aunt! you will he the death of 
mo. (Zb I Ian null.) Come, niy dear, we'll re¬ 
tire to our rooms too. What have you been 
thinking of all this time ? 

Hannah. I have just been wondering wheth¬ 
er my grandmother was christened Hannah 
or Haunoltella. 

Miss Martin. What puts that into your 
head ? 

Hannah. Because Mr. Worshinton said at 
dinuer, when my aunt call'd me liann&h, that 
she should have call'd me llnnnabellu, which 
is a prettier name. 

Miss Martin. Mr. Worshipton has been 
amusing himself.—Oh heigh ho ! I wish we 
were at home again, in our old mansion in 
the north. # 

Enter Horn ins. 


you thus, my dear ma’am: I have brought 
you something that will please and divert you. 

Miss Martin. What is that, Hopkins ? 

Hopkins. A letter from my little boy whom 
my lady puts to school, written with his own 
hand, near little fellow ! and the first he ever 
wrote in his life. It begins u Dear Mother,” 
and all as pretty as any other letter. 

Mias Martin. I thank you, my good Iloppy! 
I shall indeed have a pleasure in reading it. 
Go with me to my room, and show it me 
there : it does mv ill-humour good to see thee 
so happy; I will strive to think less of my 
own concerns. [Exeunt. 

Scene II. —a small room leading to 

OTHER ROOMS IN THE HOUSE: JEN- 

KINS DISCOVERED STANDING AT ONE 

OF THE DOOR8, BEHIND WHICH HANG 

GREAT COATS, &.C., BECKONING TO 

SOMEBODY WHO DOES NOT APPEAR ; 

PRESENTLY 

Enters Worshipton, stepping upon tiptoe. 

IVor. Tliou liust some intelligence for me ? 

(In a low voice.) 

Jen. Yes; the old lady and her woman 
are coming this way presently to go to Mum 
Martin's room, and the heiress will follow 
tliem as soon as she can find a glove that she 
is searching for. 1 heard this just now as 1 
listen’d at her door; so conceal yourself here 
amongst these great coats for a few minutes, 
and you may way-lay her ns she passes. 

(Speaking in a half whisper.) 

IVor. Is my uncle still reuding in the next 
chamber ? 

Jen. 1 believe so. (Going to a door at the 
bottom of the stage , and listening.) He is just 
now rising to go away. (Worshipton shrinks 
back , and is going hastily out.) No, no ! don't 
be afraid ; be is gone out .the other way to 
visit old Rycrofl, J supposed 

IVor. (speaking in a loud voice.) Good then : 
we shall nave the coast clear: let us hide our¬ 
selves. Tliou must remain with nic, for I 
may have occasion for thee. 

(Hide themselves amongst the great coats.) 

Enter Ladt Goodbody and Hopkins, talking 

as they enter. 


Hopkins, (gently putting her hand on Miss 
Martin’s shoulder). My dear child! pardon 
the liberty : 1 still feci for you the nnectiou 
of a dry nurse : what is the matter with you ? 

Miss Martin. Still tlic old grievance, my 
dear Hopkins; my aunt trying to make up a 
match for me. 

Hopkins, Ay, poor good lady: she can’t 
leave that alone for the soul of her. She 
would make up matches at home for over? 
country girl in the neighbourhood if she could. 
1 even believe, if 1 had not been once married 
already, which she Ihinks sufficient for the 
credit of auy woman, she would still be for 
trying to make up a match for my old crazy 
bones, God help me !—But don t let it vex 


I sidy G. (in rather alow voice.) Very true, 
Hopkins, and if my god-daughter turns out 
an industrious girl, I'll add something to what 
she saves, myself, to get her a husband; for 
you know slie is not very sightly. 

Hopkins, (in a loud voice , having lingered 
some paces behind to pick up softcUung she has 
dropL) Ay, there is plenty of husbands to be 
luul my jJady,tho' a girl bo ever so homely, if 
she have but money enough. [Exeunt Lady 
Good body and Hopkins. 

IVor. (Behind the door.) Ay, they are talking 
of their heiress now. They are devilishly 
suspicious of designs upon her, but we'll 
jockey them for all that. Ha! here conics 
tlic game 
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.Enter Hannah, (and WonsHiPTo’Ncomes from 
• his concealment.) 

Hannah. O la! ore you there, Mr. Wor- 
ahipton? I saw nobody here but the great 
coats hanging by the wall. 

War . You are not offended, I hope, that a 
great coat should be turned into something 
that can speak to you, and gaze upon you, 
and admire you, Miss Clod pate. 

(Ogling her.) 

Hannah. La, now! it is so droll! 

Jen. (neeping from his hiding-place.) Droll 
enough, by my fiiith ! 

Wor. 1 linvc liecn waiting here concealed a 
long time for this happiness; for your aunt 
is so jealous I can find no op|»ortunity of 
speaking to you. She knows well enough 
it is impossible to behold such beauty and 

attraction without-pardon me: you 

know very well what I would say to you if I 
durst. 

Hannah. La, no! how should I know. Do 
you mean that 1 am beautiful, and what d'ye 
coll it? 

Wor. Indeed I do: your beauty must be 
admired, tho’ your prudent aunt does all she 
can to conceal it. 

Hannah. La, now! you say so because iny 
hair bus l»cen allowed to grow so long, and 
aunt and every body says Dint my cars ore the 
prettiest thing about me. But it an’t aunt's 
fault: I ahull have it cut when we go to town. 
{Putting her hair behind her cars awkwardly 
with her fingers , and beginning to look rather 
brisk.) 

Wor. {looking at them with affected admira¬ 
tion.) O, beautiful indeed! 

Jen. (peeping from his hiding-place.) Ay, 
I thought the beauty lay hid under some snug 
covert or other: it was devilishly well con¬ 
ceal'd, by niv faith! 

Hannah. La, njw ! did you think they 
were as pretty os they are ? 

Wor. 1 must confess 1 should have expect¬ 
ed to find them somewhat of u longer shape. 
But conceal them for pity's sake, my charm¬ 
ing Hannah : this is dangerous. 

Hannah. Ilannabclla, you know. 

Wor. O yes, Hannobclla 1 mean. It is 
dangerous to look upon so much beauty, when 
one at the same time Blinks of the extraordi¬ 
nary accomplishments of your mind. 

Hannah. La, now ! who has told you that 
I got by heart six whole parts of the hundred 
and nineteenth psalm, word for word, in Bie 
■pace of two mornings only, and every body 
■aid it was very extraordinary ? Somebody 
lias told it you,*I know. 

Wor. No, nobody; I just found it out my¬ 
self. 

Hannah. La, now! that is so wonderful! 
Aunt herself said Uiat my cousin Martin could 
notiiave done it so well. 

Wor. Your cousin Martin ! would any one 
compare you together? Don’t you xnow 
how much every Dody is delighted with you ? 


Hannah. La, no! nobody tells me any tiling 
about it. 

Wor. Indeed! that is very extraordinary : 
but they have their own ends in that. Don’t 
they watch you, and keep always somebody 
near you ? 

Hannah. To be sure my aunt often desires 
my cousin to take care of me when we go out. 

Wor. I Uinuglit so.—Ah! my charming 
Ilannabclla ! {Highs two or three times, but she 
continues staring vacantly, without taking any 
notice of it.) 

Jen. {aside to Worahipton as he walks near 
his hiding place , rather at a loss what to do.) 
Give a good heavy grunt, sir, and she'll 
ask what's Uie matter with you : mere sigh¬ 
ing is no more to hCr Bum Bie blowing of 
your nose. 

Wor. {ogling Hannah and giving a groan.) 
Oh ! oh! 

Hannah. I in! what is Bie matter with you? 
liave you the stomach ach ? My aunt can 
cnn? tliat. 

War. Nay, my dear Ilnnnnhella, it is your¬ 
self Unt must cun? me. I have got Bie heart- 
ach. It is your pity i must implon*. {Kneel¬ 
ing and taking her hand.) 

Hannah. O, sun' now ! to nee you kneeling 
so—it is so droll! 1 don’t know what to say, 
it is so droll. 

Wor. Say Biai you will Is* mine, and liinko 
me happy; Bierc is nothing u lover can do, 
tjiat I will not do to please you. 

Hannah. Miss Languish's lover inuile songs 
upon her. 

Wor. I’ll do so too, or any thing: lmt don’t 
let your aunt know that l have spoken to yon, 
she would be so angry. 

Hannah. O no! she is very fond of people 
being married. 

Ivor. Yes, lmt she will In* angry at iihB io’; 
so don’t tell her, nor Miss Martin, nor any 
body a word of Bie matter. Do promise Biis, 
my charming Hanualiellu! iny life depends 
upon it. {Kneelinn again, and taking her 
hnnil.) O don’t pull away from me this fciir 
hand! 

Hannah. La! I’m sure? I an’t pulling it 
away. 

Wor. {starting up smldndy from his h nres.) 
There’s someh(sly coming. (Itans out and 
leaves Hannah strangely bewildered , and not 
knowing where to run.) 

Hannah. O dear, dear ! what shall 1 do ? 

Enter Hopkins. 

Hopkins. What is the matter, Miss Clod- 
pate ? My Jjady sent me to see what is lie- 
come of you : are you frightened for any Biing, 
Bint you keep standing here in such a strange 
manner ? 

Hannah. Ola, no! but I just thought some¬ 
how, that you would think there was some¬ 
body with me. (Hopkins looks about the room 
suspiciously.) O no: you need not look for 
any body : those are only great coats by the 
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wall, you not*; nod Mr. Worahipton’s an’t 
there, you see ; lor iiin has got five capes to 
it, nud the cloth is of a much lighter colour, 
and it Ham got more button-holes to it too than 
anv body’s elm* in the house. 

Hopkins. ( still staring strangely about.) Mr. 
Worshiptou’s! was he here ? 

Hannah. La, no! an’l I just telling you 
that he an’t here ? 

Hopkins, {aside.) Well this is droll enough 
too—but no, no ! it can't lie any tiling nei¬ 
ther. (aloud.) Your aunt is impatient for 
you, Miss (Jlodpnte. 

Hannah. O la ! I’m going to her directly, 
[Exeunt Hannah and Hopkins. 
Jen. (coming forward from his hiding 
place, ana shrugging mt his sh ladders as he 
looks after Hannah.) This in the price my 
master is willing to pay for Ids curricle and 
his horses. 

• Ro-enter WonsmrTojf. 

War. 1 think we have done pretty well, 
Jenkins, for the first onset. 

Jen. Yes to lie sure, sir; but—but— 

IVor. Blit what, Jenkins. 9 
Jen. Pardon my freedom, sir:—hut 
don't you think she is rather too great u fool 
for- 

War. Puli! poll ! poh ! she is all the licttcr 
for that: it is a greaL advantage, and one that 
I am certain of. 

Jen. As to the certainty of it nobody 
will dispute that, l believe. • 

IVor. Don’t trouble thy head nbout it, if 
I’m satisfied. And remember the caution 1 
gave you to say nothing, in tin* way of ask¬ 
ing questions at the servants, to lead them to 
suspect what we are about. 

Jen. Don’t he afraid of that, sir: I can’t 
if l would ; for the muu-servaiit that attends 
them is a country booby, who has not been 
in the family a fortnight, und knows nothing 
at all about it; and my Lady's wo/nan, with 
her staunch old-foshion'd notions, has taken 
such a dislike to i^c that 1 hate to have any 
thifig to say to her. 

IVur. Bo much the belter. Yes, yes ! things 
will go swiinmiugly on: I shall^oon jockey 
them all. [Exeunt. 

SCENE III.- A CHAMBER ALL LITTER¬ 

ED OVER WITH BOOKS, PATERS, OLD 1 
COATS, SHOES, &C. &.C. AMARYLLIS 
DISCOVERED SITTING BY A TABLE WITH 
A PEN IN HIS HAND, AND PAPER BE¬ 
FORE HIM. AFTER MUSING SOME TIME, 
HE WRITES AND THEN BLOTS OUT 
WHAT HE HAS WRITTEN. 

Amaryllis, (to himself.) This won’t do: 
it does not sound well. What a leasing thing 
it is, when one has got a beautiful line, to be 
stopp’d thus for want of a good rhyme to 
couple with it I (repeating with great empha¬ 
sis and gesticulation.) 


u On thy ideal pinions let me fly, 
u High-soaring Fancy, far above the sky : 

4t Beyond the starry sphere towering sublime, 
44 Where vulgar thought hath never darid 


No, climb docs not please me : it is too heavy 
a motion for thought. (Musing and rubbing 
his forehead.) 

11 Beyond all thought inspiring vulgar rhyme.' 1 

No,that won’t do neither. (Musingagain and 
biting his nails.) Pest take it! if f should bite 
my fingers to the quick it won’t come to me. 
(A gentle knock at the door.) Who’s there ? 
(in an angry ruicc.) 

Dolly, (half opening the door.) "Tis I, sir: 
docs your fire want coals? 

Amaryllis, (in a softened voice.) O, it is you, 
Dolly. Como in and see, my good girl. Enter 
Dolly, and pretends to bo busy in putting the 
room in order , whilst Amaryllis takes his pen 
ami begins scecral times to write , but as often 
lays it down again , looking at the same time 
over his shoulder at her.) Plngne take it! she 
puts it all out of my broil. ( Leans his arm tm 
the table for some time , stilllooking frequently 
about to her.) Faith, 1 believe she has a sneak¬ 
ing kindness for me, she finds always so ma- 

ll.ll .1 • 1 J . . 



put it in its place. (Gelling up 
with great animation, and running to her.) 

Dolly. O no, sir! I’ll do it very well my¬ 
self. I just thought os how your room would 
bo in confusion, and so — 

Amaryllis. And so you coine to put my 
head into confusion too, you little baggage. 
Dolly. O sum ! i hope not, sir. 

Amaryllis. You’re a sly gipsy. Dolly. But 
you think of me sometimes then, eh ? (Pinch¬ 
ing her rar and jMiUing her cheek.) 

ll'or. (without.) A m aryl Us! Amaryllis! arc 
you at home, Amaryllis r * 

Amaryllis runs bark to his table again, anti pre¬ 
tends to he writing , without attending to the 
inkstand ami several books which he over¬ 
sets in his haste, whilst Dolly makes her es¬ 
cape by the opposite door just us Worshipton 
enters.) 

IVor. 1 heardyou were at home, so I made 
bold to enter. What, writing so composedly 
after all this devil of a noise ? 

Amaryllis, (looking uy with affected apathy.) 
Yes, I believe tlie cat bus been playing her 
gambols amongst my books. 

IVor. It may have been the cat, to be sure, 
for those creatures have witchcraft about, 
them, and can do many wondtrful things o* 
winter nights, as my old nurse used to tell 
me ; hut if you hud told me it was half a doz¬ 
en of dogs that made such a noise, I should 
scarcely nave believed you. Cats too can put 
on what forms they please, I’ve been told; ?nd 
tho’ they generally assume that of an old wo¬ 
man, yours has been more civil to you, I be¬ 
lieve, in ta kin g the more agreeable form.of a 
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jjoung one. I caught a glimpse ofher, Ama¬ 
ryllis, as she fled into the other chamber. 

• Amaryllis. Foh ! Dolly has been putting 
my books in order: is she gone ? {Pretending 
to look round for her.) 

IVor. Well, well, never mind it! I came 
on a little business to you, else 1 should have 
been sorry to disturb you j for I know well 
enough yon are always employed about some 
sublime tiling or otlier. 

Amaryllis. You arc too flattering.—You 
come upon business ? 

Wor. Yes, Amaryllis, and you are so good- 
natured, that 1 shan't make any preamble a- 
bout it I want to please a lady, or make a 
lady believe 1 am pleased with her, which is 
the same tiling, you know ; and I want to 
borrow one of your poems that I may present 
it to her as written in praise; of herself. How¬ 
ever, she is not very refined in her taste, any 
conn non-place tiling will do. 

Ain aryl! is. i am infinitely flatter'd, Mr. 
Worshipton, that you should apply to me for 
a conn non-place tiling. Since this is the 
style of poetry that suits you at present, 1 
can’t help thinking you might have succeed¬ 
ed pretty well in writing it yourself. 

IVor. Foh, now ! you don’t take my mean¬ 
ing. I meant any little piece tlint has cost 
you little time or study, will do very well for 
my purpose: 1 should be very sorry to take 
one of your good ones. 

Amaryllis. Sir, l have bestowed some time 
and study upon all my pieces, and should be 
rather unwilling to think I hod any otlier to 
offer you. 

IVor. How perverse you arc in misunder¬ 
standing mo ! The best poet that ever lived 
has a lx*Ht and a worst poem; and I only make 
the humble request to nave one of your least 
sublime ones. Do, iny dear friend, look thro' 
your budget. Many of your works, l know, 
are master-pieces,Vnd I have had a great de¬ 
sire for a long time to hear you read some of 
them, but was unwilling to disturb you of on 
evening. 

Amaryllis, (softened.) f believe 1 must find 
something for you. Will you have a love- 
song or a sonnet ? 

IVor. Any of them will do : she does not 
know the ono from the other. 

JhnaryUis. (taking pa/ars from his tahfe.) 
Here are verses addressed to Delia playing on 
the lute. 

IVor. (taking it.) This will do very well; 
for tho' 1 don't believe she plays upon the 
lute, it will be civil to suppose that she does, 
\ill we really Know tho contrary. 

Amaryllis. You speak lightly of the lady, 
Worshipton, for a lover. 

Wor. I ora not so refined in my ideas of 
these matters as you are, Amaryllis. I am a 
man oftlic world, and that character can’t be 
sujfported long on a slender fortune : tho lady 
is very rich.—But mum: not a word of tlus 
to any one. * 

Amaryllis. You may depend upon me.— 


But you said you should liko to hear me read 
some of iny poems. 1 am not very busy at 
present; I will indulge you with pleasure. 

Wor. You ore extremely obliging.—For a 
man pretty well received by women of the 
first circles, as i believe without vanity I may 
say of myself, it would be a Billy trick to mar¬ 
ry at all, did not my cireumstances compel 
me to it; but I shall make such a choice of a 
wife os shall make me pass as much as pos¬ 
sible for a single man still. 

Amaryllis, (impatiently.) Very well!—1 
have a poem here which I think you will be 
pleased with. 

Wor. Yon are very good indeed.—But you 
see how l am circumstanced: 1 must liavo 
fortune.—How foolish it was in the Mar¬ 
chioness of Edgemnrc to think l was going to 
elope with Lady Busan! I never paid more 
than common attention to her in my life. 
It is impossible for me to marry without for¬ 
tune. 7PV* 

Amaryllis, (stillmetre impatient.) Well tlint 
is all very true.—Blit here is a pastoral which 
you will not, I hop**, find unworthy your 
attention, if you will have the goodness to 
give it me. 

Wor. You are infinitely obliging; hut f am 
extremely sorry my time will lint allow me 
so great a pleasure. 

Amaryllis. Then I’ll read yon thin elegy, 
which is shorter. 

Wor. 1'vu really obliged to you, hut- 

• Amaryllis. Or perhaps you would lilo* to 
hear my grand ode, which is in the next 
room. (Itaas to ft trh it.) 

Wor. (alone.) I low that mnn pesters one 
with his damned vanity. Shall f make my 
escape while ho is gone? No, no! that would 
be too rude: I'll try another way of getting 
off.—Worshipton ! Wnrshiotnn ! 

( Culling out inth a frignrd voice.) 

Re-enter Amakyi.i. < with his poem in his 

lu.id. 

AvuirtfUis. Now, Worshipton, I'll show 
you what I lielievo, without vanity, I ofay 
call hitting off the figurative and sublime 
style in poetry, pretty well. 

IVor. I Itcgpnrrion: 1 am extremely mor¬ 
tified, but I cannot possibly stay to hear it 
now, for Sir John waits without, calling for 
ran, and 1 must positively goto Mi:!. Did 
you not hear him call very loud ? 

Amaryllis. O, if Sir John is without wo 
can ask him in, and he shall hear it too. 

(doing towards the diatr.) 

Wor. \stopping him eagerly.) No, no, iny 
good friend, not now. if you please : it is im¬ 
possible : we shall hear you nnother time. 

Amaryllis. I shall Ik* at home all the eve¬ 
ning ; snail 1 expect you half an hour lienee ? 

War. No, not quite so soon, 1 thank von ; 
we shall be engaged. But we shall have 
great pleasure very soon—good bye to you. 

(Harrying away.) 

Amaryllis, (stopping him.) In an hour 
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then. perliajM, I may expect you : I shall be 
at leisure all the evening. 

Wor. Really you are moat exceedingly 
obliging, but I am afraid it will not be in our 
power. Excuse my haste, I am very much 
disappointed. (Going hastily.) 

Amaryllis. (slopping him again.) Nay, 
surely niter supper you can contrive to come 
to me. 

Wor. O, no, no! one has enough to do 
then to digest the horrible eating of this dia¬ 
bolical inn, without surfeiting one’s self—-I 
beg pardon! without giving one’s self the 
pleasure, I meant to say, o f ■ e xcuse me! 
excuse me ! I must not keep him waiting 
any longer; you heard how loud he call'd 
me : I am extremely disappointed indeed. 

[Exit, Writhing from him in great haste. 

Amaryllis, (looking after him angrily.) 
Well, let him go, pitiful fellow! he is so ta¬ 
ken up with hunself and his own little paltry 
vanity, he has neither capacity nor taste to 
relish high poetry. [Exit very majestically. 


ACT III. 

SCENE I.- A DARK NARROW PASSAGE- 

ROOM, WITH THE DOOR OF AN ADJOIN¬ 
ING CHAMBER LEFT OPEN, IN WHICH 

ARE D^COVERKD LADY GOODBODY, 

MISS MARTIN, AND HANNAH. 

Enter Sir John Hazelwood and Worship- 

ton. 

Sir John 11. The light is gone out: let us 
wait here till David brings us another candle. 
Ha! is it fair to wait here l 

(Perceiving the lathes.) 

Istdy (I. (within to Miss Martin.) Indeed, 
Mary, you ought to consider yourself os very 
fortunate in having tlic opportunity of pleas¬ 
ing an agreeable man. 

Miss Mar tin. (within.) Mr. Worsliipton do 
mean ? 

War. (in a low voice, stealing eagerly near¬ 
er the door.) They are talking of me, dear 
creatures; let us hear what theyehave to say 
upon this subject. 

Sir John It. Fyc, Worsliipton ! would you 
turn eve-dropper f 

Lndu G. (within.) No, you know well' 
enough it is Sir John I mean. 

Sir John II. (drawing also near the door.) 
Ha ! talking of me too. Well, if people will 
converse with their doors open, there is no 
help for it. 

Miss Martin, (within.) How should 1 know 
who your Ladyship means by an agreeable 
man ? 

Indy G. You may know at least Who I do 
not mean; for that poor frivolous fine gen¬ 
tleman can be agreeable to nobody. 

Wor. (aside to himself.) Old hag! her 
face is as senseless and as coarse os a red-top¬ 
ped January turnip. 


yo ;i 


Lady G. (within.) Sir John is a man that, 
any woman might like. He is a man of for-i 
tune. 

Miss Martin, (within.) So is our neighbour 
Squire Numbscull. 

Lady G. (within.) Fyc, child ! Sir John is 
a well mode man, and— 

Miss Martin, (within.) And so 1 must like 
him for not being crooked. 

Indy G. (within.) You arc both perverse 
and foolish. Sir John— 

Miss Martin, (within earnestly.) • If you 
have any love for me, aunt, drop this subject 
forever: the vary mention of lus name is 
distressing to mo. 

Sir John H. (in a low voice , turning from 
the floor quickly.) You need not be so vehe¬ 
ment, fair lady : I have no intention to give 
you the smallest trouble. 

Lady G. (within.) I leave you to your 
own humours, Miss Martin; you have got 
beyond all bearing with your nonsense. 

[Exit into an inner chamber. 

Sir John If. 1 thought her sensible, I con¬ 
fess ; but how confoundedly pert and flippant 
she has become. 

(Aside on the front of the stage..) 

Wor. (going to him conceitedly') You Beeni 
disturbed, Sir John. 

Sir John H. Not a jot! not a jot, truly ! 
It rather amuses me. 

Enter David with a candle, holding his spread 

hand before it as if to prevent it from blowing 

out. 

David. I should have brought Jtlic candle 
sooner, but 1 have but a short memory, your 
honour (to Sir John) and a man with a short 
memory, is like a— 

Sir John If. No matter what he’s like: 
go on with the light, and we'll follow thee. 
[Exit David, (looking very foolish.) That 
fellow has become nauseoul' with his similies. 
(As they are going out Worshipton stops Sir 
John.) 

Wor. They speuk again; do stop here a 
moment. 

Hannah, (toithin.) Would it grieve you, 
cousin, if my aunt were to propose Mr. Wor¬ 
shipton to you instead of Sir John ? 

Miss Martin, (within.) No, my dear, not at 
all. 

Wor. (in a low voice.) You see I am in fa¬ 
vour with the niece, Sir John, tho’ the aunt 
gives tlic preference to you. 

Hannah, (within.) I thought as much, for 
he’s a very pretty gentleman, isn’t he ? 

Miss Martin, (within) He is oven so. 

Hannah, (within.) And he dresses so pret¬ 
ty and new fashion'd, don't ho ? 

Miss .Martin, (within.) It is very true. 

Hannah, (within.) And then he talks so 
clover, like tne fine captain that run off with 
Miss Money. He is as clever every bit, 
altho’ he aon’t swear so much; an t he, 
Mory ? 

Miss Martin, (within.) 1 make no doubt of 
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Jen. With old Rycrofl: ho always gives 
him liis draughts with his own hand, lest 
it should bo neglected. 

IVur. Then F may go to the stable without 
danger, and have some conversation with 
Will nivHelf. By the bye, I have never visited 
that olJ sick devil yet; do you tell him that I 
inquire for him sometimes ? 

Jenkins. I do, sir, and llycroft don't expect 
more from you. 

War. Verv wcll f that is enough.—But we 
lone time. Hero is money for thee : set off 
immediately. 

[Jenkins receives money nrul Exit. 

War. (tilone.) if this succeeds now, it will 
be a devilish lucky turn in my fortune; for I 
should have found it a difficult matter to liavc 
lived much longer ujxm credit. (Musing u 
while .1 1 wish after all it were a less exnrn- 

sive tiling to be a man of fashion. Gold, as 
the proved) says, may lx? bought loo dear.— 
No, no: it can’t Ik* bought too dear by one 
who knows how to spend it with spirit. 1 
shall, ut least, have every thing my own way, 
for she is a great fool; Unit is one good tiling 
wo an* sure of. [Exit. 

SeKNE ill.-A PASSAGE OR OUTER ROOM. 

Enter Sih Joii.h Haxki.wood, looking eagerly 
to llio opposite side of the stage. 

Sir John II. Here comes n lady, hut not the 
one I’ui in wait for. 

Enter IIasna ii. 

Sir John II. Good morning, Miss Clod pa to, 
J hope your morning dreams have nut been 
unpleasant: you are early up. 

Ilannah. 1 mistook the hour when Uio clock 
struck, lor it is u queer-sounding clock they 
have hem, and don't strike ut all like the one 
We have at home. 

Sir John II. Good young ladies like every 
tiling id home best. 

Jlannoli. Yes indivd 1 do, fofit was made 
hy Mr. Veiidlnm, (he greut clock-niuker in 
jAUidon. Isn't In* clock-maker to the king? 

Sir John II. Indeed 1 don’t know ma'am 
—But what pretty gloves you have got, Miss 
Clodpule ; aren’t they of a puruculor colour ? 

Hannah. lot! do you think them pretty ? 
My mint says they arc not pretty, hull think 
they on*, and that was the reason why I bought 
them. 

Sir John II. And an excellent one too, 
inad.nu. Pray when did you sou your worthy 
Ik*her, Sir Rowland ? 1 hope he enjoys as 

good spirit* ns he used to do long ago r 

Hannah. \ saw him the twenty-fourth of 
last September, and he was very well, l thank 
you, sir. 

Sir John II. Docs lio never leave home 
now ? 

Hannah. O, tlirre is Miss Martin coming; 
L must go away. 

Sir John II. And why must you go? 

Hannah. Because my aunt says-in cose 

you should have any thing to #iy to her. 


Sir John H. You are perfectly right to do 
wliatever your aunt desires you. 

[Exit Hannah. 

Enter Miss Marti* by the opposite side, Sir 

Johw looking at her with great satisfaction a* 

she approaches. She curtsies slightly, con¬ 
tinuing to pass on. 

Sir John II, Good morning, madam. 

Miss Martin. Good morning, sir. 

Sir John II. Do you pass me so hastily, 
Miss Martin ? To run away so were enough 
to put it into a vain persona head to believe 
himself dangerous. 

Miss Martin. Perhaps then, yours is not 
without that idea. 

Sir John H. Yet I ought not to be flatter'd 
by it neither *, for women, it is said, fly from 
small dangers, and encounter the greater 
more willingly. 

Miss Martin. Yes, Sir John, we ore the re¬ 
verse of the men in this respect, which ac¬ 
count* likewise for your detaining me here. 

Sir John II. Nay, in this you are mistaken: 
it is no mean danger that proves my boldness 
at this moment. (Placing himself between her 
and the tUtor gnyly.) 

Miss Martin. Your boldness indeed is ob¬ 
vious enough, wliatever l may think of your 
courage.—But I have no particular desire to 
pass this way: I can find out my way to tlie 
breakfast-room by another door, if you have 
any fancy for standing sentry at this jiost. 

(Turning to go bu another door.) 

Sir John if. (quitting Ute door.) And you 
will leave uic tlius scornfully. There is an 
old proverb i could repeat uhout woman’s 
scorn. 

Miss Martin. I know your old preverb per¬ 
fectly well, Sir John; nnd 1 am obliged to 
you for mentioning it at present, since it set* 
me completely nt liberty,^vitJioiit ill imumcre, 
to say, 1 am heartily tired of this jwirley. 

[Exit with affected carelessness. 

Sir John II. Well, this is strange enough • 
she will cliurm me, I believe, with every 
thing that is disagreeable to me: for 1 dislike 
a gay woman, 1 can’t endure a talking one, 
and these kind of snip-snap answers 1 detest. 
—But 1 have been t»s> particular in my no¬ 
tions about these matters: I have ulways 
been too severe upon the women:—1 verily 
Indieve they are better kind of creatures than 

I took them lor.-Softly, however ! I will 

observe her well before I declare myself. 

[Exit. 

Enter Amarylt.is, with a coa£ in his hand, and 
dressed in his nigbt-gown. 

Amaryllis (alone.) What a plague is the 
matter with the string of my bell tins morning 
tlinl it won’t ring 1 I wish my Dolly would 
come and brush this coat for roe. (Listening.) 
I hear her voice coming up stairs; site 11 oe 
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my linen, net ray slippers by the fire in a 
inoming ( or, good soul! she heard me com- 
• plain that I am troubled with a dullness in 
my feet), and dono all those little kindly of¬ 
fices about me with such a native grace as 
beggars all refinement—But what, indeed, 
are tho embellishments of artful manners to 
the graces of simple unadorned nature ?—She 
is &t hand.—Dolly ! my sweet Dolly ! 

(Calling to her.) 

Dolly. (without .) Coining, sir. 

Amaryllis. There is something of natural 
harmony in the very tones of her voice. 

Dolly, (without, in a sharp angry key.) Get 
down to the kitchen, you vile abominable cur ! 
Do you think I have nothing to do but inop 
the stairs after your dirty feet ? Get down 
to tile kitchen with you ! (The howling of a 
dog heard without.) Yes, yes, howl away 
there ! I’ll break every bone in your skin, if 
you come this way again, that 1 Will. 

Enter Dolly. 

Amaryllis. Why Dolly, my good girl, this 
is rather ail unnretty way of talking. 

Dolly. ’Tia but the dog. sir. Vile, nasty 
hound ! ho is worser than his master. 

Amaryllis. Than his master l 

Dolly. Yes, than his master, Mr. Worship- 
ton. His dog's tricks arc like his own, for 
he don't care what trouble lie gives to a poor 
servant. 

Amaryllis. So you don't love Mr. Wor- 
shipton, Dolly? Should yon have treated a 
dog of mine no, eh ? (pinchingher cheek kind¬ 
ly .) You smile at that question, you gipsy ; I 
know you would not. 

Dolly. I should indeed have had some more 
regard for the brute, bo ss he hod belonged to 
your honour. 

Amaryllis. I thank you, my sweet girl; but 
you ought to speak gently to every thing.— 
And don't call me f your honour/’ 1 don’t 
Like to hear my pretty Dolly call me so. 

Dolly. O daisy ! what shall I call you then ? 

Amaryllis. Call me Sir, or Mr. Amaryllis, 
or wht n you would be very kind to me, my 
dear Mr. Amaryllis. 

Dolly. My dear Mr. Amarals. 

AtnaryUis. Amaryllis is ray name, Dolly. 

Dolly. Yes, yes! I know your name is 
Amarals. 

AtnaryUis. No, child, Amaryllis.—But 
you’ll pronounce it better by and by. And 
if my Dolly will take this coat and brush it 
for me, when she brings it to my chamber 
again, I have something to say to her in pri¬ 
vate which will not, I hope, be displeasing to 
her. [Exit, looking tenderly at her.i 

Dolly, (alone.) What can he have to say to 
me now ? Oda dickens! 1*11 wager he means 
to buy me a new gown.—Faith! he means 
some other thing, perhaps. Well, if he were 
not so much taken up with his books, and his 
papers, and his poetry, and such trash, I should 
like mightily to keep a^muid of my own, and 
be call’d Mrs. Amarals.—I’ll bring it to this 
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if 1 can. (Going out with the coat.) He shall 
brush his own coat then, howsomever. 

[Exit. 


ACT IV. 

Scene I.—moon-light: a field or 

SMALL COURT BEHIND THE INN, AND 

EVERY T1IINO COVERED WITH SNOW. 

Enter Fiddler, Pipes, and Huhuy-Giirdy- 
Mam, each with his instrument. 

Fiddler. How devilish cold ’tis! ’tin well we 
are fortified with roast beef nml brandy, friend : 
didn’t 1 tell you we should want it all ? 

(To Piper.) 

Piper. Very true: but you would not seep 
a lady of family nnd condition waiting till we 
cranun’d ourselves, Maister John. 

I lurdy-Curdy-Man. Dat would be impolite 
in verite. 

Fiddler. Damn me! if I would play with 
an empty stomach to the best Indy in Chris¬ 
tendom. What the devil makes her fnney 
that our music will sound lietter in this liero 
cold field than withindoors in such a night ns 
this ? 1 likes to Is* snum nivseif, mid I never 
like's to put any one to hardship. 

Piper. Why thou nrt a good-htimourd, 
kindly-hearted fellow, John ; I must suy that 
for thee. But this is the true wuy for all love 
music, di ns ye ken ? Out among the high 
racks, or under a malic-wall, nmn !—But 
now, as we arc nil to piny thegetlier, ns it were 
in a concert (taking out his snuff-fun, and 
rapping on the lid with an air of iiMjwrtauar,) 
di na ye think, gentlemen, it will Is* cjcjicdi- 
ent to inquire first, whether we can play dm 
same tunes or not, a* 1 suppow? none of us 
trouble ourselves with music-books, und rick 
like. 

Fiddler. I can play a pretty many tunes, 
Piper, but none of tnem nil goes so well on 
my fiddle os Ally Croaker. 

Piper . Ay that is good enough in town to 
play to an orange-woman under a lamp-post,dr 
sick like; but this is a lady of family, man, und 
she must have something above the vulgar. 

Fiddler. Play any thing you please, then : 
it will lie nil the same tiling in my day’s work 
whether I play one tiling or another. 

Piper. Day’s work, man! you talk about 
playing on your fiddle as a colder would do 
about mending of shoos. No, no! we’ll do 
the thing decently and creditably. 

Jlurdy-Curdy-Mnn. Hupp*me we do give 
her de little chanson d ’amour ? 

Piper. Song a moor ! what’s that i 

Hardy-Purdy- Man . I do play it very pret¬ 
ty on my hurdy-gurdy. 

Piper. Ay, you ms’ play it well enough, 
perhaps, for your Ital an foreigners, or sick 
like, that don’t know any better; but any 
body that has been in Locnnbar, good troth! 
would count it no belter than jargon, man. 

Hardy-Curdy-Man. But 1 do say when de 
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peoples of my country hear your pipe, dey 
do so. (Stopping his ears , and mimicking one 
mho runs away.) And 1 do say dat I play 
more better music dan you, one, two, ten, 
twe nty times over. 

Piper . Lord help yc, man ! it’s long sin 
pride began: will ye compare yourself to the 
Laird otMcRory’s piper. 

Fiddler. A great affair to bo suro of the 
Laird of MoRory's piper? 

Piper. You mun vat a bow o’ meal before 
you be like him tho’. 

Fiddler. Thank God ! I have more christ- 
i&n-likc victuals to cat 

Piper. Better than you or your grandfa¬ 
ther either, ha’ been glad o’ worse faro. 

Fiddler. Yes, that may be the case in your 
country, like enough where, unless it be a 
lousy tailor, or sick like (mimicking him,) 
few of you taste any thing that lias ever lu&d 
life in it. 

Pijier. Sir, an’ it were not for respect to 
the lady yonder (pointing to the window where 
Hannah ammars,) I would run this dirk into 
that nasty oulk of yours, and let out sonic of 
the plum-pudding you pretend to be stuffed 
with, you swine tliat you are ! 

Fiddler. O never mind the lady, Master 
McRory ; I'll box you for two-pence. (Put¬ 
ting himself in a Inning posture.) 

Piper. Done, sir, for half the money. (Pul¬ 
ing himself in the same posture.) 

Hurdy-Gurdy-Man. Dose men very fool¬ 
ish: my hurdy-gurdy and 1 be but strangers 
in dis country : wo will keep out of de way. 

(Retiring to a corner of the stage.) 

Enter Worshiptow and JiciVKiifs. 

War. Hold, hold ! what is all this for ? I 
hired you to vivo us harmony and not discord, 
OLd be damned to you ! 

Fiddler. You shall have tliat too, an’ please 
your honour. 

War. But I want no more than I bargain¬ 
ed for, so keep this for some other occasion, 
if you please. 

• Fiddler, (giving up.) Well, it don't signi¬ 
fy, I can pick a quarrel with him anotner 
time. 

Piper, (to Fiddler.) Since tho grqflcman de¬ 
sires it, sir, I shall let you alono for this time ; 
but damn you, sir, if you say a word against 
my country again, I’ll make you a man of 
no country at all. (They take up their in¬ 
struments, and go to different sides of the 
still making signs if dfiance to one 


Fiddler. That is to say, we ire all to play 
together. Wliat shall we play ? (to Piper.) 
Shall we play the Lady’s Fancy ? 

Piper . A custock for the Lady’s Fancy. 
Fiddler. The Soldier's Delight then ? 

Piper , A-for the Soldier’s Delight! a 


Piper. A-for the Soldie 

tune for a two-penny alehouse. 


Hurdy-Gurdy-Man. Don't mind him (to 
Fiddler.) he be wuahpish: you and 1 will play 


Ma chcre Amic. 


Wor. (going to the window.) Are you there, 
my chinning love ? 

Hannah, iss, I have been here some 
time. 

War. I could not corao sooner.—Remem¬ 
ber your promise; and in the meantime what 
music shall they play ? 

Hannah. Just let litem play a concert. 

Wor. A concert.—Well, gentlemen, you 


music snai 
Hannah 
Wor. A 


are desired to play a concert 


y a concert, 
gentlemen, you 


be heard any more than the chirping of a 
cricket in the hearth. (They begin to play, 
and the Piper drowns them both with his noise.) 

Wor. (stopping his ears.) Give over! give 
over! bless my soul! the squeaking of a 
bundled pigs and the sow-driver at their heels 
is nothing to this. (Going to the window.)— 
Well, my love, how did you like tho con¬ 
cert ? 

Hannah, (above.) Very well, I thank you. 

Wor. (aside.) A lady of precious taste! 
(aside.) But would it not be better to bear 
them one at a time? Which of them shall I 
desire to play first? (aloud.) 

Hannah, (above.) Bid that fiddler there, 
without the breeches, play me a tune on liis 
bagpipes. 

Piper. 1 must let you to wit, madam, that 
1 am no fiddler, and the meanest man of all 
the McRorys would scorn to lio a fiddler. 
My futhcr before me was piper to the laird, 
and my grandfather was piper to tho High¬ 
land Watch at the siege of Quibcc; ana if 
he hod not piped long and well to them, 
madam, there wad ha’ &en less French blood 
spilt tliat day, let me tell you that, madam. 

Wor. My good Mr. McRory, she meant 
you no offence; I assure you she respects 
your grandfather very much. Do oblige us 
with u tune on your baga : pcs. (Piper makes 
a profound bow , and standing by the side scene, 
half concealed, plays a Highland pee-bro.) 

Wor. (to Piper.) I thank you, sir; your 
music is excellent: it is both martial and 
plaintive.—But where is our little warbler?— 
Ua! here she comes. 

Enter Sally. 

Come, my good girl, can you sing tho song 
I gave you ? 

* Sally. Yes, sir. 

Wor. Let us have it then. 

SONG. 

Ah, Celia, beauteous, heavenly maid! 

In pity to thy shepherd’* heart, 

Thus by thy fatal charms betray’d, 

The gentle balm of hope impart. 

Ah! give me hope in accents sweet, 

Sweet as thy lute's melodious strain \ 

I’ll lav my laarels at thy feet, 

Ana bless the hour that gave me pain. 

War . Very well sung, indeed. (7b Hannah.) 
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don't yon think, my cliarming Hannah, wo 
i\ave had music enough ? 

• Hannah. J oat as you please: I don’t core. 

Wor. I'll send them off then, (to Jenkins, 
who conut forward.) Take them all to the 
other side of the house, and make them play 
under Miss Martin's window. You under¬ 
stand. (Aside.) 

Jenkins. Yes, sir. [Exkspt Jenkins and 
music, and enter Will, t oho retires to a comer of 
the stage. 

Wor. (to Hannah.) How did you like my 
song, Hnnnabclla? 

Hannah. Very well, but la! it an’t the song 
you promised to make upon me : it don't say 
one word ubout either you or I. 

Wor. Ay, but it does tho’ ; for you aro 
Celia, and 1 am the shepherd, and that is tho 
fashion of lore-songs. 

Hannah. Well, flint is so droll! 

Wor. So it is.—And now, my dfcarest crea¬ 
ture. fulfil your promise, and come over the 
window- to me; tiro postchaise is waiting for 
us. 

Hannah. La ! is it the yellow chaise that 
stands commonly in the yard ? 

Wor. I cau’t tell you what colour it is, but 
it carries us off to be married. Come orcr the 
window, my love. 

Hannah. La! I didn't nromisc to go over 
the window: Aunt says they never do good 
who get over the window to be married : I 
onlv promised to run off with you. 

War. But that is just the same thing. Do 
come now; there is no time to be lost. You 
have only to set your foot upon that stone 
which jets out from the wall, and you are in 
my arms in an instant. 

Hannah. No, no! old aunt Qortrude went 
over the window to be married, and she fell 
and broke her leg, and never was married at 
ail. 

Wor. But you ‘Ain't break your leg here, 
tho wall is so low.—Conic, come, there is no 
time to lose. 

Hannah. O no, no! I know I shall come to 
harm. 

Wor. Do, my dearest Hannabclla, there is 
not the least danger. ( In a coaxing tone of 
voire.) 

Hannah. O no, no! aunt Gertrude broke 
her leg, and I'm sure I shall break mine too. 

Wor. (losing all patience.) Damn your 
aunt Gertrude, and all the fools of the fami¬ 
ly ! I’ll give you leave to cut my head off if 
you fall. 

Hannah. I’ll go away, 1 won't stay hero to 
bo damned. ( Whimpering, and turning from 
the window.) 

Wor. Forgive me. my love; don’t go away: I'll 
do any thing to please you.—What the devil 

a Via 11 u/A fin ' 


Wor. But hor chamber enters thro' the old 
lady's; so how can you got her out ? 

Will. By unkennelling the old lady, to bo 
sure; I'll do that fast enough. 

Wor. (to Hannah.) Then wait in your 
chamber, ray dearest creature, till we come 
for you. (Aside as he goes off with Will.)— 
What a devil of a fool it is ! who could have 
thought she would have been so obstinate. 

[Eibust. 

SCENE II. —A SMALL HALL, WITH THE 
DOORS OF SEVERAL ROOMS OFEN1NO 
INTO IT. 

Enter Worsriftox, and Will with a candle 
and burnt paper in his hand. 

Will, (thrusting the burnt yaper under one 

7 f the doors.) Now, my goocl Lady Charity ! 

’ll bo even with you for the half-crown you 
saved off mo.—She'll smell the burning soon 
enough, I warrant ye; for your notable la¬ 
dies, like her, poke their noses into every 
corner, and get out of lied at every little 
noise, to sec that no rat be running off with 
one of their old shoes.—Do you go, plcaso 
your honour, and wait at that door there, 
which is thn only one that opens to the stair 
case, and I'll send the young lady to you im¬ 
mediately. You told her our plan? 

Wor. Yes, I returned to the window, and 
told her. 


WiU. I have procured a trusty lad to drive 
ill my place, and you’ll find every thing as 
you ordered it. 

Wor. I thank you, my good fellow: I'll 
make your fortune for this. 

Will. 1 know your honour is a noble-minded 
gentleman. [Exit Worship urn. 

Will (alone, listening at the door.) Yes, y/*s, 
she smells it now: 1 hear her stirring. (Daiol- 
ing very loud.) Fire ! fire ! fire ! Tho house 
is on fire ! Fire! fire ! fire ! 

Enter Lady Goodbodt in her night-clothes, 
followed by Hass ah. 

Lady G. Mercy on us ! how strong I small 
it here l Where arc all the servants? Call 
every body up. (Exit Hannah by the stair¬ 
case door.) Is that the way out ? Stay, Han¬ 
nah, and take me with you. 

WiU. Your Lndynhip hod better toko hold 
of my arm, and I’ll take you safe out. 

lady G. Do take me out! do take me out! 
Fire! fire! fire! Is there nobody coming to 
us ? ( Takes hold of Will's arm, who staggers 

along with her first to one side of the stage , and 
then to the other.) Why, what arc you about, 
fellow ? 1’U get better along by myself. 

Will. Never fear! never fear! I’ll warrant 
I'll take care of your I*adyship. 


■hall wo do ? fjady G. Why don’t you go faster tlicn ? 

WiU. (coming forward.) Don’t press the Let go ray arm, I say. Is the fellow mad or 

lady to get over tne window, sir ; I’ll find a drunk ? 

r _t _ j __i • _i_ v n/.'jf v mi i-L-__ .r t nu 


way of getting her out at the door, which I 
■hall explain to you afterwords. 


WUl. I’ll toko core of yoar Ladyship. Old 
ladies are often a stumbling: take good care 
of your feet, madam. 
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Jjidy G. Look to your own foet, fool! and 
let me alone. The man's distracted ! let ijo 




and that bodes me no good. i'll go and look, 
all over the house. Come, Doll. 

[Exkokt Landlady and Dolly. 

Sir John H. (to Amaryllis.) We had bet¬ 
ter search too. 

[Exeunt Sir John and Amaryllis. 

David. What's the matter with Will? 

lstdy G. He’s in a strong fit 

David. I never knew him in one before: 
I'm afraid he’s dead, poor fellow! What will 
become of old Griicl his mother now ? He 
gave the best half of his earnings to keep her 
out of the workhouse. 

Lady G. Did lie indeed ! good young man ! 
Run and get assistance for him. But, hap¬ 
pen what will, old Griscl shan't go to the 
workhouse, for I’ll take csre of her myself. 
Haste, good David! run for the apothecary 
directly. (Exit David.) Go, Mary, fetch 
mu some drop* from my room. (Exit Miss 
Martin.) Fbor young in an! 

Will. (getting up, ami falling on his knots to 
I*ady Gnodbody.) O, my good blessed lady! 

1 ’in a Jew, and a Turk, and a Judas Iscariot. 1 
have played the knave with you all this while 
out of* spite, if 1 had not been a beast i might 
have known that you wore a main good, chari¬ 
table Indy.—But i'll fetch her back again: 
I’ll run to the world’s end to serve you. 

tsidy G. Yon are raving, 1 fear: who will 
you fetch back ? 

Will. The great heiress, your niece, madam, 
who is run on to marry Mr. Worshipton, and 
all by my cursed contrivance too. 

Lady G. The great heiress, my niece I 

Will. Yes, my lady ; your niece, Miss Clod- 
pate : but I’ll fetch her back again, tho’ every 
bone in my skin should be broken. 

Lady O. This is strange, indeed ! (Con¬ 
sidering a while.) No, no, young man, don’t 
go alter her : she is of age, and may do as 
she pleases. 

Will. Oils my life, you *:re the best good 
lady alive ! I’ll run and tell my old mother 
what a lady you are. 

Lady G. Nay, I’ll go and see her myself; 

I may be able to moke her situation more com¬ 
fortable, perhaps. 

Will, (bursting into tears.) Thank you, ma¬ 
dam ! Heaven knows I thank you ! but as 
long as 1 have health and these two hands, I’ll 
take care of her who look care of me before 
I could take care of myself. 

body G. You are a good young man, I see, 
and I nave a great mind to take care of you 
both. She baa brought you soberly up, I hope, 
and taught you to read your Bible. 

Will. O Lord, madam! old Giizel can’t• 
read a word herself, but many U time she de¬ 
sires me to be good—and so I will: hang me 
if I don't read the Bible from beginning to 
end, hard names and altogether ! 

Lady G. Como into the parlour with me: 
you must tell me more of this story of Mr. 
Worshipton and my niece. 


Keeps just tuna oj net, ana noooits zig-zag over 
the stage , she all the while calling out fire, till 
they get to the stair-case door, where he falls 
down with his body right across the door to 
present its opening , us if he were in a/5*.) Heav¬ 
en preserve us! the man’s in a fit, and the 
door won’t open. Who’s there ? Fire! fire ! 
fire! 

Eater Landlady and Dolly. 

Landlady. Fire in my house, mercy on us! 
how strong it smells here. O lud ! fud! I'm 
a ruin'd woman ! Where can it have broke 
out ? O lud ! lud ! 

Dolly. Lack-a-dnisy ! I smell it over head. 
1*11 pawn iny life it is in the north garret, where 
my new gown lies. O dear! () dear ! 

I/i milady (running /list r or tally about.) Fire ! 
fire! Water! water! will nobody assist a 
poor ruined woman i Oh, all my good furni¬ 
ture ! Oh, my new dimity bed ! 

Enter Sift Jolts Hazelwood in his night-gown. 

Sir John It. Confound your new dimity bed. 
Where is Miss Martin ? 

Lady G. O my child ! my child! where is 
my child ? 

Sir John It. I’ll go for her.—But here she 
comes: all's well now ; let it burn as it will. 
(Enter Miss Martin, and 8ir John mxr eager¬ 
ly up to her, but slops short suddenly.) My 
old sick fellow is in bed, and can't stir a limb 
io save himself; 1 must carry him out in my 
arms. (Going hastily out, but is stopped by 
Amaryllis, who enters grotesquely dressed in 
his nightcap.) 

Amaryllis. Where arc you going ? where 
has'jt broke out ? 

Jjindlady. O lud, sir! it is broke out up 
stairs, and all iny goods will be burnt. Who 
will assist a poor ruin'd woman ? 

Amaryllis. There is no fire up stairs, I as¬ 
sure you, but I smell it here. 

Landlady. Then it is down stairs, and wc 
shall all be burnt before we can get out. 
(They all crouxl about the staircase door.) 
RaW that great fellow there. 

Lulu G. He’s in a strong hysteric!? fit. 

Dolly. Give him a kick *o the guts, and that 
will cfirc liis extcricks. 

Sir John It. A hasty remedy, gentle maid¬ 
en. (8tr John and Amaryllis ifft Will neck 
and heels from the door.) 

Enter David from the stair-csse. 

David. Who stopped the door there ? what’s 
all this bustle for ? 

Lamllady. 0, David, D&vid ! isn’t there 
fire below stairs. David ? 

David. Yes, ai much as will roast an egg, 
if you blow it welV. 

isimllady. Nay, but I’m sure the house is 
on fire, for I dreamt this very night that Porn- 
pey’s wliclp was gnawing a hole in my apron, 


my apron, Re-enter Miss Martin with tlio drops. 
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'Miss Martin. I sought thorn every where, 

And thought 1 should never- 

. * Lady U. We don’t want them now; carry 
them back again. [Exkuht Lady Goodbody 
and Will by one side, and Miss Martin by the 
other. 

SCEAI III.- THE INN YARD, WITH THE 

8TAHT.E-D00R IN FRONT, AT WHICH 

WILL APPEARS, AS IP READY TO SAD¬ 
DLE A HORSE. 

• Enter Amaryllis. 

Amaryllis I hear, Will, you aro going by 
Lady Goodbody's orders to desire the young 
couple to return to her from church: I should 
be much obliged to you if you would take 
Dorothea behind you, for she has got some 
husiiieas in the village this morning, and there 
is no conveyance for her unless you take her 
up. 

Will. What, out Doll do you mean ? 

Amaryllis. Yes, Will. 

WiU. Hang her ! let her walk : Blackberry 
won't carry double. 

Amaryllis. I am sure he will, if you try him. 

WiU. Why should 1 hobble all iLe way with 
a fat wench behind me? She’s able enough 
to walk. 

Amaryllis. Don’t be so ill-natured now: 
she would not bo so to you if she could serve 
you. 

WiU. No, to be sure: as far as a kick o’ the 
guts goes to cure one of the extcricks, kindly 
Christian ! she will be ready enough with her 
service. 

Amaryllis. Come, come! don’t be so crusty 
now. Here is money for you: Blackberry 
must carry double. (Giving him money.) 

Wilt. Ay, to be sure, it I coax him well, I 
don’t know but he may : for tho’ he is but a 
brute lie lias us moRy odd humours about him 
as any reasonable creature. 

Amaryllis. Do, my good fellow, and put a 
soft pillion under her, for the road is very 
rough. 

m. Nay, hang me if I do that! she on’t 
so delicate, good sooth!—Let her be ready to 
set off in ten minutes, if she means to come, 
for 1 won’t w^it an instant for the first madam 
in England. * A soft pillion for lier truly ! 

( Grumbling as he goes into the stable.) 

Amaryllis, (alone.) He nos been my rival, 
I see, hy his spite. But no wonder! my 
charming girl must have many admirers. 

[Exit. 


ACT V. 

Scene I.—the kitchen. landlady 

DISCOVERED OOINO UP AND DOWN, BU¬ 
SY WITH HER FAMILY AFFAIRS, AND 
DAVID WITH J WO COUNTRYMEN, 
i DRINKING A TOT OP BEER TOGRTHRR. 
/ 


First man. (drinking.) My sarvice to you, 
David. 

David, (drinking.) And here’s to your 
very good health. Master Simons. But as I 
was a saying, if l were ’Squire Haretop, d’ye 
see, I would look after mi no own affairs, and 
not let myself bo eaten up by a parcel of 
greedy spendthrifts and wandering news¬ 
mongers. I would look after mine own af¬ 
fairs, d’ye see, that is what 1 would. 

Second man. To be sure, David, it would be 
all the better for him, if so bo that he were iu 
the humour to think so. 

David. Av, to be sure it would, Master 
Gubbins. For this now is what 1 have al¬ 
ways said, and advised, and commented, and 
expounded to every body^ that a man who 
don’t look after his own affairs, is. at the best, 
but a silly colt that strews about his own fod¬ 
der. 

Landlady . Lord help ye, David ! would any 
one think to hear you talk, now, that you hod 
been once the master of this inn, and nil by 
neglecting of your own concerns are come to 
be the servant at last. 

David, (with great contempt.) Docs the 
silly woman think, because 1 did not mind 
every gill of gin, and pint of twopenny sold 
in the house, that I could not have managed 
my own concerns in a higher line? If my 
parents had dono by uve as they ought to have 
done, Master Simon*, and had let mo follow 
out iny learning, as i was inclined to do, there 
i% no knowing what I might have been.-*- 
Ods life! 1 might have licen a clerk to the 
king, or mayhap an archbishop by this time. 
(A knocking at the door. Landlady opens it, 
and enter two Farmers.) 

First Farmer. Is Dolly within ? 

Landlady. No, she is gone a little way 
a-ficld this morning, about some errands of her 
own. 

Second Farmer. That is a pity now, for we 
bring her such rare news. 

Landlady. Lack-a-daisy ! what con that be ? 

Second Farmer. Her uncle, the graxiur, is 
dead at last; and tho’ he would never alloy? 
her a penny in his lifetime, as you well know, 
he lias died without a will, and every tiling 
that he lias, comes to Dolly. 

hirst Farmer. Ay, by my faith! as good 
ten thousand pounds, when house and stock, 
and all is disposed of, as any body would wish 
to have tlie handling of. 

Landlady. Ten thousand pounds! how 
some people are born to be lucky ! A poor 
woman liko me may labour all her life long, 
and never make the twentieth part of it En¬ 
ter Sally , Como hither, Sally s did Doll tell 
you where she was going this morning ? 

Sally. No, but I can guess well enough, 
for she is all dress’d in white, and I know it 
is to Middleton church to be married to that 
there gentleman that writes all the songs and 
the metre. 

Landlady. ’Tis lucky it’s no worse. Step 
i into the parlour, airs, and I’ll come to you 
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presently. (Ezeukt Farmer* and Sally differ¬ 
ent ways.) What luck some people have! 
married to a gentleman too! fortune makes a 
lady of her at once. 

David. Hy my faith! and fortune has been 
in great want of stuff for that purpose when 
she could light upon nothing better than Doll. 
They lack'd of fish to make a dish that filled 
their pan with tadpoles. 

landlady. Don't be so spiteful, now, Da¬ 
vid ; some folks must be low in this world, and 
others must bo high. 

David. Yes, truly ? she’ll bo high enough. 
Giro some folks an inch and they’ll take an 
ell; lot fortune make her a lady, and she'll 
reckon herself a countess. I warrant ye.— 
Lord help us ! I think I sec her now, in all her 
stuff silks, and her great bobbing topknots, 
holding up her liead as grand and as gravo 
as a cat looking out of a window.—Fob ! it 
were cnoagh to innko a body sick. 

landlady. Fy, David ! you arc os spiteful 
now as if somebody were taking something 
out of your pocket: I’ll assure you she has a 
more gcnteclcr behaviour than most young 
women in the parish: I have given her some 
lessons myself. 

David. Ay, by my faith ! and her gentility 
■macks devilishly of the place that she got it 
from. 

Re-enter Sally in great haste. 

Sally. L&ck-a-daisy! 1 went to the stable 
just now to toll Will about Dolly’s great for¬ 
tune; and he is gone, and Blackberry is gone, 
and the chaise and horses arc gone. 

1/uuUadu. There is witchcraft about tliia 
house!—I’ll pawn my life somo of the gentle¬ 
folks arc missing too; let us go and see. 

[Ezxunt. 

Scene II. —enter lady ooodbody, 

MISS MARTIN, AND SIR JOHN HAZEL- 
...WOOD. 

a 

Sir John H. {speaking as he enters.) I am 
heartily sorry for it: my nephew alone is to 
blame, and he will be severely punished 
for his fniilt—You expect them to return 
when the ceremony is over: wc shall sqp them 
sooa then. 

lady O. 1 dare say we shall: and in the 
mean time let us drop this disagreeable sub¬ 
ject. 

Sir John il. Forgive me, Lady Ooodbody, 
for appearing to regret so much the honour 
of connecting my family with yours. 

Ladu G. indeed, Sir John, I could have 
wished to have received that honour from 
another party. Your nephew, however, sets 
yoa a good example in marrying, tho f I'm 
afraid it will be lost upon you. 

Mist Martin, (fretfully.) Your Ladyship 
has teased Sir John so often upon this subjeot, 
that, if he has any spirit at all, he will cer¬ 
tainly remain a bachelor from mere contra¬ 
diction. 


Sir John //. Yes, Miss Martin, that is a mo¬ 
tive urged with authority by those who 
recommend it from experience. Nay, so 
greatly, it is said, do young ladies delight in 
it, that every thing they do ought to be ex¬ 
plained by the rule of opposition. When 
they frown upon ui it is a smile of invitation; 
when they avoid us it is a signal to stand up- 
on the watch for a tete-a-tete ; {approaching 
her with an arch smile as she draws herself 
up with an affected indifference.) but when 
tney toss back their heads at our approach, 
in all the studied carelessness of contempt, 
we may consider ourselves as at the very pin¬ 
nacle of favor. Is it allowable, madam, to 
take tliis rule for my guide ? 

Miss Martin. By all means, Sir Johnj self- 
love will naturally teach you to judge by 
that rule which proves most for your own ad¬ 
vantage. I hope, however, you will allow 
those unlucky men upon whom we bestow 
our smiles, to find oat another for themselves. 

Lady G. (to Miss Martin, displeased.). Yoa 
have got a sharp disagreeable way of talking 
of late, which is not at all becoming, child : 
you used to smile and look good-humoured to 
every body. 

Miss Martin. And so I may again, madam, 
when I am with the poor silly folks who 
don't know how humiliating it is for tliem to 
be so treated : I hope I shall always be civil 
enough to spore oir John Hazelwood that 
mortification. (Making him an affected and 
ironical curtesy.) 

Ijady G. (peevishly.) Let as have no more 
of this !— Sir John, 1 shall now give up teas¬ 
ing you about matrimony. I see you are in¬ 
corrigible. 

Sir John H. Then you see further than I 
do, madam, for I rather think it possible I 
may be persuaded to enter into it at last. 

lsidy G. I’m sure I most earnestly wish it 
for your own soke; and setamfident am I of 
your making an excellent husband, that I 
would even venture to recommend you to 
the dearest relation I have. 

Miss Martin. (aside, breaking away from 
them suddenly, and homing to the other end 
of the room.) At it again! 1 can bear this no 
longer. 

Sir John H. (to Lady Ooodbody.) Yon see, 
madam, this conversation is interesting only 
to you and me: hod I not then better moke 
love to your ladyship ? 

Lady G. Why there was a time, Sir John, 
when I was not without admirers. 

Sir John IL How much I should have 
liked—but it would have been a dangerou* 
gratification—to have seen th£se attractions 
in their full strength which ore still so pow¬ 
erful in their decline. 

Lady G. There is still a good likeness of 
me, as I was in those days ? which Mary now 
wears upon her arm: whilst I go to mvo 
some orders to my woman, make ner pull off 
her glove and shew it to you. You’ll have 
the sight of a very pretty hand and arm by 
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hoarded gold in tho earth. 1 with you had 
made what in really right, and not what the 
world thinks allowable, the rule of your con- 
duct 

Wor. I shan't argue with you about con¬ 
duct, Sir John; it ia a devilish awkward 
word in a young fellow's mouth: but if you 
will do me the honour of visiting me in town 
next winter, I shall introduce you to such so¬ 
ciety and amusements as country gentlemen 
have not always the opportunity or knowing. 
You will, I doubt not, have more deference 
for the world when you are better acquainted 
with it. 

Sir John H. You are infinitely obliging, my 
most liberal sir.—-And so this is all the apolo¬ 
gy you mean to offer for deceiving a young 
girl, and making her the victim of your frivo¬ 
lous and fantastical wants ? 

Wot. No, no ! 1 do mean to make an apol¬ 
ogy to the old lady.—Ha! ha! ha ! tho’ 1 
can't help langhing when I think how 1 have 
cheated that wonderful piece of goodness and 
circumspection. I must coax her a little to 
bring round tho old fellow, my father-in-law, 
for i must have a braco of thousands to begin 
with immediately. 

Sir John H. Yes, you are perfectly right to 
make os much of him as you can. (Sir John 
leans thoughtfully against the side scene , and 
Worship ton struts conceitedly up and down, 
whilst Miss Martin and H&nnah come for¬ 
ward from the bottom of the stage, engaged in 
conversation.) 

Hannah, (in a busy half-whisper.) So you 
see, my dear Mary, you must just tell my 
aunt that he ran away with me, and I could 
not help it. For ; O la ! he is so in love with 
roo you can't think! And do you know we 
were married by such a queer-looking man : 
he had fifteen holes in his cassock, for I count- 
edAhem all over the time of the service. And 
do you know, when wc came to the church 
door, Mr. Worshipton had never a ring Input 
upon my finger. And do you know lie bor¬ 
rowed an old ugly silver one of a woman who 
gold ballads by the gate, and gave her half-&- 
guinea for it, tho' it is not worth a sixpence. 
Rut I'm just as good a married woman, you 
know, for all that, os if it had heen gold. 
(7/o/ding up her finger with the ring upon it.) 

Miss Marten. I believe it will make no 
great difference. 

Hannah. I thought so.—Now do apeak to 
iny aunt for me. 

Miss Martin. I certainly will, my dear Han¬ 
nah, tho* you have played so sly with us. 

Hannah. But la! don't tell her about the 
half guinea for the ring, for that would moke 
her angrier than all & rest of it.—O lud! 
here she comes: stand before me a little bit. 
(Shrinking behind Mias Martin’s back.) 

Enter Lady Ooodbody. 

Lady O. Well, Mr. Worshipton, what have 
you done with my niece f 


Wor. There she is, madam. (Hannah comes 
from behind backs , and makes Lady Good body 
an awkward frightened curtesy.) Wearebotn 
come to beg your forgiveness, and 1 hope she 
will not suner in your ladyship's good opinion 
for the honour she has conferred upon your 
humble servant. 

Lady G. He must be a very humble ser¬ 
vant indeed who derives any honour from her. 

Wor. We hoped from the message you were 
so obliging as to send us, that we should not 
find you very severe. 

Lady G. 1 think, however, 1 may be allow¬ 
ed to express some displeasure at not being 
consulted in a matter so interesting to my 
family, without being considered ss very 
severe. 

Wor . (aside to Sir John.) I onlv wonder she 
is not more angry with roo. ( Aloud to Lady 
Good body.) 1 was afraid, madam, of finding 
you unfavourable to my wishes, and durst not 
risk my happiness. But I hope you have no 
doubt of the honour of my intentions. 

Lady G. Certainly; I cannot doubt of their 
being very honourable, and very disinterested 
also.—I have known men mean enough and 
selfish enough to possess themselves by secret 
elopements of tho fortunes of unwary girls, 
whilst they have hnd nothing to give in re¬ 
turn but indifference or contempt. Nay, 1 
have heard of men so base as to take advan¬ 
tage of the weakness of a poor girl's intellects 
to accomplish the ungenerous purpose. But 
it is impossible to ascribe any but disinterested 
motives to you, Mr. Worshipton, ss Miss Clod- 
pate has but a very small fortune. 

Wor. (starting.) What do you mean*, lna- 
dam ? the only child of your brother, Sir Row¬ 
land : you call'd her so yourself. 

Lady G. I told you she was the ouly child 
of my brother by nis wife Sophia Elmot; but 
disagreeable circumstances sometimes take 
place in the best families, Which it goes against 
one's feelings to repeat; and there was no 
necessity for my telling you, in indifferent 
conversation, that he has married his own 
cook maid a year and a half ago, by whom he 
has two stout healthy boys. (Worshipton 
stands like one petrified for some time, but per¬ 
ceiving a smile upon Miss Martin's face takej 
courage.) 

Wor. Come, come! this joke won't pass 
upon me: I'm not so easily played upon. 

'Sir John H. It is a joke I in afraid that 
will not make you merry. Worshipton. 

Wor. I’ll believe nobody but Hannah her¬ 
self, for she can’t be in the plot, and she is 
too simple to deceive me. (To Hannah.) 
Pray, my good girl, bow many brothers have 
you got ? 

Hannah. La ! onlv two; and one of them 
is called Rowland after my father, you know, 
and one of them little Johnny. 

Wor. O, hang little Johnny, and the whole 
fools of tho race ! I am ruined beyond re¬ 
demption. (Pacing ng and down, and tossing 
about his arms t» despair ) 
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She* shrinks! now to her, boy; this is thy I El. Nay, nay ! come to my chamber. There 
time. awhile 


dot. (i to Otto.) Unle« thou wilt, thou 
need’st not go at all. 

There is lull many a maiden would right 
gladly 

Accept the terms wo offer, and remain. 

(A vaunt.) Wilt thou not answer me ? 

Or. I did not hear thee speak.—I heard 
thy voice, 

But not thy words: What said’st thou ? 
dot. L say there’s many a maiden would 
right gladly 

Accept the terms wc offer, and remain. 

The daughter of a king hath match’d ere 
now 

With mine inferior. We ore link’d together 
As 'twero by right and natural property. 

And as I’ve said before I say again, 

I love thee too : What more could'st thou de¬ 
sire ? • 

Or. I thank thco for thy courtship, tho' 
uncouth; 

For it confirms my purpose; and my 
strength 

Grows as thou speak'st, firm like tho deep- 
bas'd rock. * 

('to Hughobert.) Now for my journey when 
you will, my Lord; 

I’m ready. 

Hugh. Be it so ! on thine own head 

Rest all tho blame. ( Going from her.) 

Perverse past all relief'. 

(Turning round to her sternly.) 
Orra of Aldenbcrg, wilt thog obey me ? 

Or. Count of that noble house, with all 
respect, 

Again I say I will not. 

[Exit Hughobert in anger, followed by Glot- 
tenbal, Urston, fyc. Mancnt only Eleono¬ 
ra, Catlirina, Alice and Orra, toko keeps up 
rrith stately pride till Hughobert, and all 
Attendants are gone out, ami then throwing 
herself into the arms of Eleonora, gives vent 
to her feelings.) 

El. Sweet Orra! bo not so depress'd; thou 
goest 

For a shortterm, soon to return again; 

The banishment is mine who stays be hind h 
But I will beg of Heaven with ceaseless 
prayers 

To have thee soon restored : and, when I 
dare, 

Will plead with Hughobert in thy behalf; 

He is not always stern. 

Or. Thanks, gentle friend! Thy voice to 
me doth sound 

. Like the last sounds of kindly nature; dearly 
In my remembrance shall they rest.—What 
sounds, 

What sights, what horrid intercourse I may, 
Ere wc shall meet again, be doom'd to prove, 
•High Heaven alono doth know. If that in¬ 
deed 

Wo e'er shall meet again! ( Fall s on her neck 
. and weeps.) • 


Compose your spirits. Be not to deprest. 

[Exeost. 

(Rudigere, who has appear'd, during the last 
part of the above scene , at the bottom of the 
stage , half concealed , as if upon the watch , 
now comes forward.) 

(Speaking as he advances.) Hold firm her 
pndo till foiily from tliese walls 
Our journey is begun ; then fortune hail! 

Thy lavours are secured. ( Looking off the 
stage.) 

Ho, Maurice there ' 
Enter Maurick. 

My foithfiil Maurice, I would speak with 
thee. 

I leave thee here behind me ; to thy core, 

My int’rests 1 commit; be it thy charge 
To counteract thy J>ady’s influence, 

Who will entreat her Lord the term to short¬ 
en 

Of Orra’s absence, maiming thus my plan, 
Which must, belike, have tunc to bo effected. 
Be vigilant, bo artful; and be sure 
Thy services I amply will repay. 

Maur. A ye, thou host said so, and I have 
believed thee. 

Rud. And dost thou doubt ? 

Maur. No; yet mean time, good sooth ! 
If somewhat of thy bounty I might finger, 
'Twero well: I like to have some actual 
• proof. 

Did'st thou not promise it ? 

Rud. ‘Tis true I did, 

But other pressing calls have drain’d my 
means. 

Maur. And other pressing calls within my 
mind, 

May make my faith to falter. 

Rud. Go to! 1 know thou art a greedy 
leech, 

Tho’ ne'crthelcss thou lov’st me. (Taking a 
small case from his pocket , which he 
opens.) 

Sec’st thou here l » 

I have no coin; but look upon these jewels: 

I took them from a knight 1 slew in battle. 
When 1 oraOrra's lord, thoushalt receive, 
Were it ten thousand crowns, whate’er their 
worth 

Shall by a skilful lapidary bo 
In honesty estcem’a. ( Gives him the jeioels.) 
Maur. I thank thee, but melhinks their 
lustre’s dim. 

I’ve seen the stones before upon thy brcist, 
In gala days, but never heard thee boast 
They were of so much value. 

Rud. 1 was too prudent; I had lost them 
else. 

To no one but thyself would I entrust 
Tho secret of their value. 

Enter Servant. 

Ser. Sir Rudigere, the spearmen are with 
out, 
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Waiting yo nr further orders, for the journey. 
Rud. (to Servant.) I'll come to them anon. 

[Exit Servant 

Before I go, I’ll speak to theo again. 

[Exeunt severally 


ACT III. 

SCENE I.-A FOREST WITH A HALF-RU¬ 

INED CASTLE IN THE BACK GROUND, 
SEEN THROUGH THE TREES BT MOON¬ 
LIGHT. FRANKO AND SEVERAL OUT¬ 
LAWS ARE DISCOVERED SITTING ON 
THE GROUND, ROUND A FIRE, WITH 
FLAGGONS, 8tC. BT THEM, AS IF THET 
HAD BEEN DRINKING. 

SONG of several voices. 

The cough and crow to roost are gone. 

The owl sits on the tree, 

The hush’d wind wails with feeble moan, 
Like infant charity. 

The wild-fire dances on the fen, 

Tho red star sheds its ray, 

Up-rouse ye, then, my merry men ! 

It is our op’ning day. 

Both child and nurse are fhst asleep, 

And clos’d is overy flower, 

And winking tapers faintly peep 
High from my Lady’s bower ; 

Bewilder’d hinds with shorten’d ken 
Shrink on their murky way, 

Up-rouso ye, then, my merry men ! 
it is our op'ning day. 

Nor board nor garner own wc now, 

Nor roof nor latched door. 

Nor kind mate, bound by holy vow 
To bless a good man’s store ; 

Noon lulls us in a gloomy den, 

And night is grown our day. 

Up-rouse ye, then, my merry men ! 

And use it as ye may. 

Frank, (to 1st Out.) How lik’st thou this, 
Fernando ? # 

1st Old. Well sung i’faith! but serving ill 
our turn, 

Who would all travelers and benighted folks 
•Scare from our precincts. Such sweet har¬ 
mony 

Will rather tempt invasion. 

Frank. Fear not, for mingled voices, heard 
afar, 

Thro' glade and glen and thicket, stealing 
on 

To distant list'ners, seem wild-goblin-sounds; 
At which the lonely trav'ller checks his steed, 
Pausing with long-drawn breath and keen- 
turn’d ear; 

And twilight pilferers cast down in haste 
Their ill-got burthens, while the homo ward 
hind 

Turns from his path, Hill many a mile about, 


i nro Dog ana mire to grope ms Diana nng 
way. 

Such, to the startled ear of superstition, 

Were seraph’s song, could we like seraphs 
sing. 

Enter 1st Outlaw hastily. 

2d Out . Disperse ye different ways: we 
are undone. 

Frank. How say'at thou, shrinking poltron ? 
we undone. 

Outlaw’d and ruin'd men, who live by 
daring! 

2d Out. A train of armed mob, some noblo 
Dame 

Escorting, (so their scatter’d words discov¬ 
er’d 

As unperccived I hung upon their rear,) 

Are close at hand, ana mean to pass the night 
Within the castle. 

Frank. Some benighted travellers, 

Bold from their numbers, or who ne’er have 
heard 

The ghostly legend of this dreaded place. 

1st Out. Let us keep close within our vault¬ 
ed haunt^; 

The way to which is tangled and perplex’d, 
And cannot be discover'd: with the morn 
They will depart. 

frank. Nay, by the holy mass! within 
those wans 

Not for a night must travelers quietly rest, 

Or few or many. Would we live securely, 
We must uphold the terrors of the place : 
Therefore, let \uf prepare our midnight rouse. 
See, from the windows of the castle gleam 

(lights seen from the castle.) 
Quick passing lights, as tho’ they moved 
within 

In hurried preparation; and that bell, 

(bell heard.) 

Which from yon turret its shrill 'larum sends, 
Betokens some unwonted stir. Come, hearts! 
Be all prepared, before the midnight watch, 
The iiend-like din of our infernal chaco 
Around the walls to raise.—Come; night 
advances. [Exeunt. 

SIeNE II. -A GOTHIC ROOM IN THR 

CASTLE, WITH THE STAGE DARKENED. 

Enter Cathrina, bearing a light, followed by 

Orra. 

Or. (Catching her by the robe and pulling 
her back.) Advance no further: turn 
I pray ! This room 
More dismal and more ghastly seems thaw • 
• that 

Which we have left behind. Thy taper's 
light. 

As thus aloft thou wav'st it to and fro, 

The fretted cieling gilds with feeble bright-* 


Whilst over-head its carved ribs glid pest 
Like edgy waves of a dirk sea, returning 
To an eclipsed moon its sullen sheen. 
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* CAth. To me it seems less dismal than the 
other. 

See, here are chairs around the table set, 

As if its lost inhabitants had left it 
Scarcely on hour ngn. 

(Setting the light upon the table.) 
Or. Alas! how many hours and years 
have past 

Since human forms have round this tabic sat f 
Or lamp or taper on its surface gleam’d ! 

Me thinks I hear the sound of time long 
past 

Still munn'ring o’er us in the Jofty void 
Of those dark arches, like the lingering voices 
Of those who long within their graves have 
slept. 

It was their gloomy homenow it is mine. 

(Sits down, resting hernrtn upon the tabic and 
covering her eyes with her mind.) 

Enter Runic kkk, beckoning Cajukiita to 
come to him; and spenks to her m a low voice 
at the corner of the stage. 

Go and prepare thy I^uly's chamber; why 
Dost thou forever closely near her keep? 
Cath. She churgcri me so to do: 

Hud. I charge thee ulso. 

With paramount authority, to leave her : 

1 for a while will hike thy station here. 

Thou art not mud i Thou dost not hesitate ? 

(Fixing his eyes on her with a Jierce threat¬ 
ening look, from which she slirinJ.s.) 

[Exit Cath. 

Or. This was the home of bloody lawless 
power: 

Tho very air rests thick and*heavily 
Where murder hath been done. 

(Sighing heavily.) There is a strange op¬ 
pression in my breast: 

Dost thou not feel a close uuwholesome va¬ 
pour ? 

Hud. No; cv’ry air to mo is light and 
healthful, 

That with thy sweet and heavenly breath is 
xnix T d. 

Or. (Starting up.) Thou here ? 

( Looking round.) Cathrina gone ? 
Hud. Docb Orra fear to be alone with one, 
Whose weal, whose being on her favour 
hangs ? 4 * 

Or. Retire, Sir Knight. I choose to be 
nlonc. 

Rud. And dost thou choose it, wearing now 
so near 

The midnight hour, in such a place ?—Alas! 
How lo&thhl and irksome must my presence 

Or. Dost thou not deride my weakness ? 
Rud. 1 deride it! 

No, noblo Maid! say rather that from thee 
1 have a kindred weakness caught. In battle 
My courage never shrunk, as my arm'd heel 
.And crested helm do fairly testify: 

Hut now when midnight comes, I feel by 

With thinkjng'ujron thee, fears rise within 
? . me 

U 


I never knew before. 

Or. (in a softened kindlier voice.) Ha! dost 
thou too 

Such human weakness own ? 

Rud. I plainly feel 

Wc arc all creatures, in tho wakeftil hour 
Of ghastly midnight, form'd to cower to¬ 
gether. 

Forgetting all distinctions of the day, 

Beneath its awful and mysterious power. 
(Stealing closer to her as he speaks , and put¬ 
ting his arms round her.) 

Or. (breaking from him.) I pray thee hold 
thy parley further off: 

Why dost thou press so near mo ? 

Rud. And art thou so offended, lovely 
Orra >. 

Ah! wherefore am I thus presumptuous 
deem’d ? 

The blood that fills thy veins enriches xnino; 
From the sonic stock we spring; tho' by that 
glance 

Of thy disdainful eye, too well I see 
My birth erroneously thou countest base. 

Or. Erroneously! 

Rud. Yes, 1 will prove it so. 

Longer I'll not endure a galling wrong 
Which makes each word of tenderness that 
bursts 

From a full heart, bold and presumptuous 
seem, 

And severs us so far. 

Or. No, subtile snake! 

II is the baseness of thy selfish mind, 

Full of all guile, and cunning, and deceit, 
That, severs us so far, and shall do ever. 

Rud. Thou prov'st how far my passion will 
endure 

Unjust reproaches from a mouth so dear. 

Or. Out on hypocrisy ! who but thyself 
Did Hughobcrt advise to send me hither? 
And who the jailor's hateful office holds 
To make my thraldom sure ? 

Rud. Upbraid mo not for this: had I re. 
fused, 

One less thy friend had ta'cn th* ungracious 
task. 

And, gentle Orra! dost thou know a man, 
Who might in ward all that his soul holds 
dear 

From danger keep, yet would the charge re¬ 
fuse, 

For that strict right such wardship doth con¬ 
demn ? 

O! still to be with thee ; to look upon thee; 
To hear thy voice, makes ev’n this place of 
horrors,— 

Where, as 'tis said, the spectre of a chief, 
Slain by our common grandsire, haunts tho 
night, 

A paradise—a place where I could live 
In penury and gloom, and be most bless’d. 

Ah! Orra! if there’s misery in thraldom^ 

Pity a wretch who breathesbut in thy favour: 
Who, till he look'd upon that beauteous face, 
Was free and happy.—Pity mo or kill me! 

(Kneeling and catching hold of her hand.) 
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Or. Off, fiend ! let snakes and viper* cling 
to me, 

So thou dost keep aloof. 

Rud. (rising indignantly.) And is my love 
with so much liatred met ? 

Madam, beware lest scorn like this should 
change me 

Ev’n to the baleful thing your fears have 
fancied. 

Or. Dar'st thou to threaten me ? 

Rud. He, who is mad with love and gall'd 
with scorn, 

Dares any thing.—But O! forgive such 
words 

From one who rather, humbled at your feet, 
Would of that gentleness, that gen'rous pity, 
The native inmate of each female breast, 
Receive the grace on which his life depends. 
There was a time when thou did’st look on 
me 

With other eyes. 

Or. Thou dost amaze me much. 

Whilst I believed thou wert an honest man, 
Being no fool, and an adventurous soldier, 

1 look'd upon Ihcc with good-will; if more 
Thou did'st discover in my looks than this, 
Thy wisdom with thine honesty, in truth 
Was fairl v match'd. 

Rud. Madam, the proud derision of that 
smile 

Deceives me not. It is the Lord of Falkcn- 
stein, 

Who, better skill'd than I in tournay-war, 
Tho’ not i’ th’ actual held more valiant four^d, 
Engrosses now your partial thoughts. And 
yet 

What may he boost which in a lover's suit, 

I may not urge? He's brave, and so am I. 

In birth 1 am his equal ; for my mother, 

As 1 shall prove, was married to Count Al- 

My noble father, tho’ for reasons tedious 
Here to be stated, still their secret nuptials 
Were unacknowledged, and on mo hath 
fallen 

A cruel stigma which degrades my fortunes. 
But were I—O forgive Uraspiring thought t— 
But were I Orra’s Lord; 1 should break forth 


ra's Lord; 

But being as thou art, retire and leave mo : 

I choose to be alone. (Fsry proudly.) 

Rud . Then be it so. 

Thy pleasure, mighty Dame, 1 will not balk. 
This night, to-morrow’s night, and every 
night, 

Shalt thou in solitude be left; if absence 
Of human beings can secure it for thee. 
(Pauses and looks on her, while she seems 
struck and disturb'd.) 

It wears already on the midnight hoar; 

Good night! (Pauses again , she still more 
disturbed.) 

Perhaps I understood too hastily 
Commands yon may rs tract 


Or. (recovering her state.) Leave me, I say ; 
that port of my commands 
I never can retract 

Rud. You arc obeyed. [Exit. 

(Or. paces up and down hastily for some 
time, then stops short, and after re¬ 
maining a little while in a thoughtful 
posture.) Can spirit from the tomb, 
or fiend from hell, 

More hateful, more malignant be than man— 
Than villainous man? Altho' to look on 
such, 

Yea, even tho very thought of looking on 
them, 

Makes natural blood to curdle in the veins 
And loosen'd limbs to shake. 

There are who have endured the visitation 
Of supernatural Beings.—O forfend it! 

I would close couch ine to my deadliest foe, 
Rather than for a moment bear alone 
The horny* of tho sight. 

Who's there? Who’s there? (looking round.) 
Heard I not voices near ? That door ajar 
Sends forth a cheerful light. Perhaps, Cath- 
rina, 

Who now prepares iny chamber. Grant 
it be ! [Exit, running hastily to a 
door from which a light is seen. 

Scene III. —a chamber, with ▲ small 

BED OR COUCH IN IT. 

Kotor Rodigkkk and Cathrina, wrangling 

together. 

Rud. I say begone, and occupy the cham¬ 
ber 

I have appointed for thee : here I’m fix'd 
To pass the night. 

Calk. Did'st thou not say my chamber 
Should 1* adjoining that which Orra holds ? 

1 know thy wicked thoughts: they meditate 
Some dev'litdi scheme; but think not I'll 
abet it. 

Rud. Thou wilt not!—angry, restive, sim¬ 
ple fool! 

Dost tliou stop short, and say “ I'll go no 
further ? ” 

Thou, whom concealed shame hath bound so 
i fast,— 

My tool.—my instrument?—Fulfil thy cliargo 
To the full bent of thy commission, else 
Thee, and thy bantling too, I’ll from me cast 
To want and infamy. 

Cath. O shameless roan! 

Thou art the son of a degraded mother 
As low as I am, yet thou hast no pity. 

Rud. Aye. ana dost thou reproach my bas¬ 
tardy ' 

To make more base the man who conquer'd 
thee, 

With all thy virtue, rigid and demure ? 

Who would have thought less than a sov’- 
reign Prince 

Could e'er have compass'd such achieve¬ 
ment? Mean 

As he may be, thou'st given thyself a master, 
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And fouit obey him.—Doit thou yet resist ? 
Thou know’it my meaning. (Tearing open 
kit rutin vehemence of action.) 

Cath. Under thy vest a dagger!—Adi too 
well, 

I know thy meaning, cruel, ruthless man! 
Rud. Have I discover’d it ?—I thought not 
• ofit: 

The vehemence of gesture hath betray’d me. 
I keep it not for thee, but for myself; 

A refuge from disgrace. Here'ia another 
He who with high but dangerous fortune 
grapples, 

Should he be foil'd, looks but to friends liko 
these. (Pulling out two daggers 

from his vut.) 

This steel is strong to give a vig'rous thrust; 
The other on its venom’d point hath that 
Which, in the feeblest hand, gives death as 
certain. 

As tho’ a giant smote the destin’d^prey. 

Cath.- Thou desp’rutc man! so arm’d 
against thyself! 

Rud. Aye ; and against myself with such 
resolves, 

Consider well how I shall deal with those 
Who may withstand my 'gill or mar my pur¬ 
pose. 

Think’st thou I’ll feebly- 

Cath. O be pacified. 

1 will bo gone : I am a humbled wretch 
On whom thou tramplest with a tyrant’s cru¬ 
elty. [Exit. 

Rud. (looks after her with a malignant laugh, 
and then goes to the door of an ad¬ 
joining chamber, to the lock of which 
he applies his ear.) All still within.— 
I’m tired and heavy grown: 

I’ll lay me down to rest She is secure : 

No one can pass me here to gain her cham¬ 
ber. 

If she hold parley now with any thing, 

It must in truth be ghost or sprite.—Heigh 
ho! 

I’m tired, and will to bed. 

himself on the couch and falls asleep . 
cry of hounds is then heard without at 
a distance , with the sound of a horn ; and 
presently Orra enters , bursting from the door 
of the adjoining chamber, in great alarm.J 
Or. Calhrina ! sleepest thou ? AwaJcc ! 
Awake ! (Running up to the couch 
and starting back onseeing Rudigere.) 
That hateful viper here! 

Is this my nightly guard ? Detested wretch 1 
1 will steal back again. 

(Walks softly on tiptoe to the door of her cham¬ 
ber y when the cry of hounds , tyc. is again 
heard without , nearer than before.) 

O no 1 I dare not. 

Tho’ sleeping, and most hateful when awake, 
Still he is natural life and may be ’waked. 

(listening again.) 
’Us nearer now: that dismal thrilling blast 1 
I must awake him. (Approaching 
the couch and shrinking back again.) 
O no ! no no! 


Upon his face he wears a’ horrid smilo 
That speaks bad thoughts. 

(Rud. speaks in his sleep.) 
He mutters too my name.— 

I dare not do it. (Listening again.) 

The dreadful sound is now upon tho wind, 
Sullen and.low, as if it wound its way 
Into the cavem’d earth that swallow'd it. 

I will abido in patient silence here ; 

Tho' hateful and asleep, I feel me still 
Near something of my kind. 

(Crosses her arms, and leans in a cowering 
posture over the back of a chair at a dis¬ 
tance from the couch; when presently the 
horn is heard without, louder than before , 
and she starts up.) 

O it returns ! as tho’ the yawning earth 
Had given it up again, near to tho walls. 

The horribly mingled din ! ’tis nearer still s 
’Tis close at hand: ’tis at the very gate ! 

(running up to the couch.) 
Were he a murd'rer, clenching in his hands 
The bloody knife, I must awake him.—No! 
That face of dark and subtile wickedness ! 

I dare not do it. (listing a«atn.) Ayo; ’tis 
at the gate— 

Within the gate.— 

What rushing blast is that 
Shaking the doors ? Some awful visitation 
Dread entrance makes! O mighty God of 
heaven ! 

A sound oscendB the stairs 
Ho, Rudigere! 

Awake, awake ! Ho! Wake thee, Rndigrre ! 
Rud. (waking.) What cry is that so terribly 
strong ?—Ha, Orra! 

What is the matter ? 

Or. It is within the walls. Did’st thou 
not hear it ? 

Rud. What? The loud voice that call'd 
me? 

Or. No, it was mine. 

Rud. It sounded in my ears 
With more than human strength. 

Or. Did it so sound ? 

There is around ns, in this midnight air, 

A power surpassing nature. Lint, I pray: 
Altho’ more distant now, dost thou not hear 
The yell of hounds; the spectre-huntsman’s 
horn? 

Rud. I hear, indeed, a strangely mingled 
sound: 

The wind is howling round the battlements. 
But rest secure where safety is, sweet Orra! 
Within these arms, nor man nor fiend shall 
harm thee. 

(Approaching her with a softened winning 
voice, while she pushes him off with abhor¬ 
rence.) 

Or. Vile reptile ! touch me not 
Rud. Ah Orra! thou art warp'd by preju¬ 
dice, 

And tanght to think me base; but in my 
veins 

Lives noble blood, which I will justify. 

Or. But in thy heart, false traitor! what 
live* there ? 
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Rud. Alas! thy angel-faultlesancss con¬ 
ceives not 

The strong temptations of a soul impassion'd 

Beyond controul of reason.-At thy feet— 

(kneeling.) 

O spurn me not. 

(Enter several Servants, alanrfed.) 

Rud. What, all these fools upon us! Staring 

knaves, 

What brings ye here at this untimely hour ? 
1st Serv. Wo have all heard it—^twas the 
yell of hounds 

And clatt’ring steeds, and the shrill horn be¬ 
tween. 

Rud. Out on such folly ! 
fid Serv. In very truth it pass'd close to the 
walls; 

Did not your Honour hear it ? 

Rud. lla ! Bay’at thou so? thou art not 
wont to join 

In idle talcs.—1*11 to the battlements 

And watch it there : it may return again, 

[Exeunt severally , Rudigcre followed by 
Servants, anti Orra into her own chamber. 

ScElCE IV.-THE OUTLAWS* CAVE. 

Enter Theobald. 

Theo. (looking rountl.) Hero is a place in 
which some traces nre 

Of late inhabitants. In yonder nook 

The embers faintly gleam, and on the walls 

Hong spears and ancient arms: 1 must tie 
right 

A figure thro’ the jrloom moves towards me. 

IIo there! Whoe'er you arc: Holla, good 
friend! 

Enter an Outlaw. 

Out. A stranger! Who art thou, who art 
thus bold, 

To hail us here unbidden ? 

Theo. That thon shall shortly kn6w. Thou 
art, 1 guess, 

•One of the Outluws, who this forest haunt. 
Out. Be thy conjecture right or wrong, no 
more . 

Shalt thou return to tell where thou host 
found us. 

Now for thy life ! ( Drawing his sword.) 

Theo. Hear me, I do entreat thee. 

Out. Nay, nay! no foolish pleadings; for 
thy life 

Is forfeit now ; have at thee ! 

(Falls fiercely upon Theobald, who also draws 
and defends himself bravely , when another 
Outlaw enters and falls likewise upon him. 
Theo. then recedes , fighting till he gets his 
back to the wall of the cavern, and there de¬ 
fends himself stoutly.) 

Enter Franko. 

Frank . Desist, I charge you ! Fighting 

with a stranger, 

Two swords to one—a soli ary stranger! 


1st Out. Wc are discover’d: hod he master'd 
me, 

Ho had return’d to tell his mates above 
What neighbours in these nether caves they 
have. 

Let us disuatch him. 

Frank . No, thou hateful butcher! 

Dispatch a man alone and in our power! 

Who art thou, stronger, who dost use thy 
sword 

With no mean skill; and in this perilous 
case 

So bold an air and countenance maintaincst? 
What brought tliec hither ? 

Theo. My name is Theobald of Falkcn- 
stcin ; 

To find the valiant captain of these bands, 
And crave assistance of his gen’rous arm: 
This is my business here. 

Frank (struck and agitated. To his men.) 
Go join yo|*r comrades in the further cave. 

[Exeunt Outlaws. 
And thou nrt Falkcnstcin ? Iu truth tliou 
art. 

And who think’Mt tliou am I ? 

Theo. Franko, the gen’rous leader of those 
Outlaws. % 

Frank. So am I call’d, and by that name 
alone 

They know me. Sporting on the mountain’s 
side, 

Where Garva’s wood waves green, in otlicr 
days, 

Some fifteen years ago, they called me Al¬ 
bert. 

Theo. (rushinf into his arms.) Albert; my 
play-mate Albert! Woe the day ! 
What cruel fortune drove tliec to this state? 

Frank. 1* 11 tell tliec all; but tell tliou first 
to me 

What is the aid thou earnest here to ask. 

Thro. Aye, tliou wert ever thus: still for¬ 
ward bent 

To serve, not to be serv’d. 

But wave wc this. 

Lost night a Lady to the castle came, 

In thruulom by u villain kept, whom 1 
Would give my life to rescue. Of arm’d 
force 

Bc* t ng at present destitute, I crave 
Assistance of your counsel and your arms. 

Frank. When did’st tliou learn that Out- 
m laws harbour here, 

For ’tis but lately wc have held these haunts ? 

Theo. Not till within the precincts of tho 
forest, 

Following llie traces of that villain's course, 
One of your band I met, and recogniz'd 
As an old soldier, who, some few years back, 
Had under my commnnd right bravely served. 
Seeing himself discover'd, and encouraged 
By what I told him of my story, freely 
He offer'd to conduct me to his captain. 

But in a tangled path some space before ine, 
Alarm’d at sight of spearmen thro' the brake, 
He started from his way. and so I missed 
him, 
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Making, to gain your cave, my way alone. 

• Frank . Tuou'rt welcome here: and gladly 
I’ll assist thee, 

Tho’ not by arms, the force within the castle 
So far out-iiuiiib'ring mine. Rut other means 
May serve thy purpose better. 

Tlteo. What other means, I pray ? 

J 1 Yank . Fronr these low cuves, a passage 
underground 

Leads to the castle—to tho very tower 
Where, os I guess, the Lady is confined ; 
When sleep has still’d the house, we’ll make 
our way. 

Thco. Aye, by my faith it is a noble plan ! 
Guarded or not we well may overcome 
The few that may compose her midnight 
guard. 

Frank. We shall not shrink from that.- 

But by my fay ! 

To-morrow is *St. Michael’s Eve: ’twore well 
To be the spectre-huntsman for a jjight, 

And bear her off, without pursuit or hind¬ 
rance. 

Thro. I comprehend thee not. 

Frnnlt. Thou shall ere long. 

But stand not here ; an inner room I have 
Where thou shalt rest and some refreshment 
take, 

And then we will more fully talk of this, 
Which, slightly mention’d, seems chimer¬ 
ical. 

Follow me. (Turning to him as they go out.) 
Hast thou still upon thine arm 
That mark which from mine arrow thou rc- 
ceiv’dst 

When sportively woshotP^riie wound was 
deep, 

And gall’d thee much, but thou mad’st 
of it. 

Thro. Yes, hero it is. (Pulling up his 
sleeve as they go out , and Exeunt.) 



While darkness, peopled with its hosts un¬ 
known, 

Awful dominion holds. Mysterious night! 
What tilings unutterable thy dark hours 
May lap !—What from thy teeming darkness 
burst 

Of horrid visitations, cro that sun 
Again shall rise on the enlighten'd earth! 

(A pause.) 

Calk. Why dost thou gaze intently on tho 
sky ? 

Seo'ttt thou aught wonderful ? 

Or. Look there; behold that strange gigan¬ 
tic form 

Which yon grim cloud ussutnes; rearing 
aloft 

The semblance of a warrior’s plumed head, 
While from it* half-shaped arm a streamy 
dart 

Shoots angrily ? Behind him too, far stretch’d. 
Seems there not, verily, a scried line 
Of fainter misty forms? 

Cat It. I see, indeed, 

A vasty cloud, of many clouds composed, 
Towering above tile rest; and that behind 
In misty faintness seen, which hath some like¬ 
ness 

To a long line of rocks with pine-wood 
crown’d: 

Or, if indeed the f..ncy so incline, 

A file of spearmen, seen thro’ drifted smoke. 

Or. Nay, look how perfect now the form l»c 
comes: 

l)ost thou not see ?—Aye and more perfect 
still. 

O thou gigantic Lord, whoso robed limbs 
Beneath their stride span half the heavens! 
art thou 

Of lifeless vapour form'd ? Art thou not ra¬ 
ther 



ACT IV. 

Scene I.—the ramparts or the cas¬ 
tle. 

Enter Orra and Catiirina. • 

Cadi, (after a pause in which Orra walks once 
or twice across the stage thoughtfully.) j 
Go in, I pray; thou wand rest here 
too long. (A pause again.) \ 

The air is cold ; behind those further moun¬ 
tains 

The sun is set. I pray thee now go in. 

Or. Ha! sets the sun already ? Ib the day 
Indeed drawn to its close ? . 

Cath. Yes, night approaches. 

See, many a garner'd flock of cawing rooks 
Arc to their nests returning. 

Or. (solemnly.) Night approaches!— 

This awful night which living beings shrink 
• from. 


Ne’er usher'd in a night of nature’s rest 
Cath. Nay, many such I’ve seen; regard 
it not. 

That form, already changing, will ere long 
Dissolve to nothing. Tarry hero no longer. 
Go in, I pray. 

Or. No; while one gleam remains 
Of the sun’s blessed light, 1 will not go. 
Cath. Then let me fetch a cloak to keep 
thee warm, 

For chilly blows the breeze. 

Or. Do as thou wilL [Exit Cath. 

Enter on Outlaw, stealing softly behind her. 

Out. (in a low voice.) Lady !—the Lady 
Orra! 

Or. (starting.) Merciful Heaven! Sounds 
it beneath my feet 

In earth or air ? (He comes forward.) 

Ha, a man! 

Welcome is aught that wears a human face. 
Did’st thou not hear a sound ? 


All now of every kind scour to their haunts, 


Out. What sound, or’ please yon ? 
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Or. A voice which call'd upon me now: it 
■poke 

In a low hollow tone, suppress'd and low, 
Unlike a human voice. 

Out. It was my own. 

Or. What would'st thou have ? 

Out. Here is a letter, Lady. 

Or. Who sent thee hither ? 

Out. It will tell thee all. (Gives a letter.) 
1 must be gone, your chieftain is at hand. 

[Exit. 

Or. Comes it from Falkenstcin ? It is his 
seal. 

I may not read it licro I’ll to my chamber. 
[Exit hastily, not perceiving Rudigere, who en¬ 
ters by the opposite side , before she. has lime to 
gtt off. 

Rud. A letter in her hand, and in such 
haste ! 

Some secret agent here from Falkenstcin ? 

It must be so. (Hastening after her. Exit.) 

Scene II. —tue outlaws* cave. 

Enter Theobald and Frahko by opposite sides. 

Theo. How now, good Captain; draws it 
near the time ? 

Arc those the keys ? 

Frank. They are *, this doth unlock 
The entrance to the staircase, known alone 
To Gouu 1 !, ancient keeper of the castle, 

Who is my friend in secret, and deters 
The neighb’ring peasantry with dreadful tales 
From visiting by night our wide domains. 
The other doth unlock a secret door. 

That leads us to the chamber where she sleeps. 
Theo. Thanks, gen'rous friend! thou art 
my better genius. 

Did'st thou not say, until tho midnight horn 
Hath sounded thnee, we must remain con¬ 
ceal'd ? 

Frank. Even so. And now I hear my men 
without 

Telling the second watch. 

Theo. How looks the night ? 

Frank. As wc could wish: the stars do 
faintly twinkle 

Thro* sever'd clouds, and shed but light suffi¬ 
cient 

To shew each nearer object closing on you 
In dim unshapely blackness. Aught that 
moves 

Across your path, or sheep or straggling goat, 
Is now a pawing steed or grizzly bull, 

Lai go ana terrific; every air-mov'd bush 
Or jutting crag, some strange gigantic thing. 
Theo. Is all still in the castle ? 

Frank. There is an owl sits hooting on the 
tower, 

That answer from a distant mate receives, 
Like the faint echo of his dismal cry ; 

While a poor houseless dog, by dreary fits, 
Sits howling at the gate. All else is still. 
Theo. Each petty circumstance is in our 
favour, 

That makes the night more dismal. 


Frank. Aye, all goes well: as 1 approach'd 
the walls, 

I heard two sentinels—for now I ween, 

The boldest spearman will not watch alone— 
Together talk in the deep hollow voice 
Of those who speak at midnight, under awe, 
Of the dead stillness round tnem. 

Theo. Then let us put ourselves in readi- 


And Heaven's good favour guide us! 

[Exeunt. 

Scene III. —a gloomy apartment. 

Enter Orra and Rudigers. 

Or. (aside.) The room is darken'd: yester¬ 
night a lamp 

Threw light around on roof and walls, and 
made 

Its dreary space less dismal. 

Rud. (overhearing her , and calling to a Ser¬ 
vant without.) 

Ho! more lights here ! 

Servant enters with a light, and Eiit. 

Thou art obey’d. In aught, 

But in the corapanjf of human kind, 

Thou sbalt be gratified. Thy lofty mind 

For higher super-human fellowship, 

If such there be, may now prepare it's 
strength. 

Or. Thou ruthless tyrant! They who have 
in battle 

Fought valiantly, shrink like a helpless child 

From any intercotrse with things unearthly. 

Art thou a man? And bear'st thou in thy 
breast 

The feelings of a man ? It cannot be ! 

Rud. Yes, madam ; in my breast 1 bear too 
keenly 

The feelings of a man—a man most wretched: 

A scorn’d, rejected man.—Make me less mis¬ 
erable ; 

Nay rather should I say, make me most blest; 

And then- (attempting to take her hand 

white she steps back from him, draw¬ 
ing herself up with an air stately and 
determined, and looking stcdfastly in 
« his jaee.) 

Thou know'st my firm determination : 

Give me thy solemn promise to be mine. 

This is the price, thou haughty, scornfiil maid, 

That will redeem thee from the hour of ter- 
rour! 

This is the price- 

Or. Which never shall be paid. 

(Walks from him to the further end of the 
apartment.) 

Rad. (after a pause.) Thon art determin'd 
then. Be not so rash: 

Bethink thee well what flesh and blood can 
bear: 

The hour is near at hand. 

(She, turning round, waves him with her hand, 
to leave her.) 

Thou deign'st no answerf 
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Well; reap the fruit* of thine unconquer’d 
pride. [Exit. 

Manet Orra: 

Or. I am alone: That closing door divide* 
me 

From ev’ry being owning nature's life.— 

And shall I be constrain’d to hold communion 
With that which owns it not ? 

(jyier pacing to and fro for a little while.) 
O that my riiind 

Could raise its thoughts in strong and steady 
"fervour 

To him, the Lord of all existing tilings, 

Who lives and is where'er existence is; 
Grasping its hold upon his skirted robe, 
Beneath whose mighty rule Angels and 
Spirits, 

Demons and nether powers, all living things, 
Hosts of the earth, with the departed dead 
In their dork state of mystery, alike 
Subjected arc !—And 1 will strongly do it.— 
Ah! Would 1 could ! Some hidden powerful 
hindrance 

Doth hold me back, and mars all thought.— 
(sifter a pause , in which she stands fixed with 
her arms crossed on her Ip cast.) 

Dread intercourse ! 

O, if it look on me with its dead eyes ! 

If it should move its lock’d and earthly lips, 
And utt'rance give to the grave's hollow 
sounds! 

If it stretch forth its cold and bony grasp- 

O horror, horror! 

(Sinking lower at every successive idea , as she 
repeats these four last Lines t till she is quite 
upon her knees on the ground.) 

O that beneath these plonks of senseless mat¬ 
ter 

I could, until the dreadful hour is past, 

As senseless be ! 

(Striking the floor with her hands.) 
O open and receive me, 

Ye happy things of still and lifeless being, 
That to the awful steps which tread upon ye 
Unconscious are! 

Enter Cathkima behind her. 

Who’s there ? Is’t any thing ? 

Calk. 'Tis I, my dearest Lady! 'tie Cash- 
rini 

Or. (Embracing her.) How kind! Such 
blessed kindnesskeep thee by me; 
I'll hold thee fast: an angel brought tliec 
hither. 

I needs must weep to think thou art so kind 
In mine extremity.—Where wert thou hid ? 
Cath. In that small closet, since the supper 
hour, 

I’ve been conceal’d. For searching round 
the chamber, 

I found its door, and enter’d. Fear not now: 
.1 will not leave thee till the break of day. 

Or. Heaven bless thee for it! Till the break 
of day! 

The very thought of day-break gives me life. 
If but this night were past, 1 have good hope 


That noble Theobald will soon be heiv 
For my deliv'rancc. 

Cath. Wherefore think’st thou so ? 

Or. A stronger, when thou lefl’st me on tho 
ramparts, 

Gave me a letter which I quickly open'd, 

As soon os 1, racthought, had gam'd my room 
In privacy; but close behind me came 
That Do:tnon lludigcrc, and snatching at it, 
Forced me to cast it to the flames, from which, 
1 struggled with him still, ho could not save 
it 

Cath. You have not read it then. 

Or. No *, but the seal 

Was Theobald’s, and 1 could swear ere long 
Ho will be here to free me from this thraldom. 
Cath. God grant he may ! 

Or. If but this night were past! How goes 
the time ? 

Has it not enter'd on the midnight watch ? 
Cath. (Pointing to a small slab at the corner 
of the stage on which is placed a sand 
glass.) 

That glass I’ve set to measure it. As soon 
As alftlic sand is run, you are secure; 

The midnight watch is pant. 

Or. (Running to the glass and looking at it 
eagerly) 

There is not much to run : O an't were 
finish’d! 

But it so slowly luns! 

Cath. Yes ; watching it, 

It seeineth slow. But heed it not; the while, 
I’ll lelltliee some old tale, and ere I’ve finish’d, 
The midnight watch is gone. Bit down, 1 
pray ! (They sit t Orra drawing her 
chair close to Catlirina.) 

What story shall 1 tell tliec ? 

Or. Something, my friend, which thou thy¬ 
self host known 

Touching the awful intercourse which spirits 
With mortal men have held at this dread Lour. 
Did'st thou thyself e’er meet with one whose 
eyes 

Had look'd upon ihc spectrr'd dead—had seen 
Forms from another world ? 

Cath. Never but once. 

Or. (eagerlu.) Once then thou didst! O tell 
it! Tell it me ! 

Cath. Well; since I needs must tell it, once 
1 knew 

A melancholy man, who did aver, 

That, journ'ying on a time,o'er a wild waste, 
By a lell storm o’crta'cn, he was compell'd 
To pass the night in a deserted lower, 

Where a poor hind, the sole inhabitant 
Of the sad place, prepared for him a bed. 

And, as be told his tale, at dead of night, 

By the pale lamp that in his chamber bum’d, 
As it might be an arm's-length from his bed— 
Or. Bo close upon him ? 

Cath. Yes. 

Or. Go on; what saw he ? 

Cath. An upright form, wound in a clotted 
shroud— 

Clotted and stiff, like one swaith'd up in haste 
After a bloody death. 
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Or. Oh horrible! 

Catk. He started from his bed and gaz’d 
upon it. 

Or. And did he speak to it ? 

Cath. He could not speak. 

It's visage was uncover’d, and at first 
Seem'd fix’d and shrunk, like one in coffin'd 
sleep: 

But, as he gaz’d, there came, lie wist not how, 
Into its beamless eyes a horrid glare, 

And turning towards him, for it did move,- 

Why dost thou grasp me thus? 

Or. Go on, go on ! 

Cath. Nay, lleaven forfend! Thy shrunk 
ana sharpen’d features 
Are of the corse's colour, and thine eyes 
Are full of tears. How's this? 

Or. I know not how. 

A horrid sympathy jarr’d on my heart, 

And forced into mine eyes these icy tears. 

A fearful kindredship there is between 
The living and the dead : on awful bond: 
Wo's me ! that we do shudder at ourselves— 

At that which we must be!-A dismal 

thought! 

Where dost thou run ? thy story is not told : 
(Seeing Cath. “o lot earth the santl glass.) 
Cuth. (shewing the glass.) A better story I 
will tell thee now ; 

The midnight watch is past. 

Or. IJa ! let me see. 

Catk. There’s not one sand to run. 

Or. But it is barely past. 

Cath. "fis more than past. • 

Tor I did set it later than the hour 
To be assur'dly sure. 

Or. Then it is gone indeed : O Heaven be 
praised ! 

The fearful gloom gone by ! 

{Holding up her Itaiuls in gratitude to Heaven, 
and then looking round her with cheerful ani¬ 
mation.) 

In truth already 

I feel as if 1 breath'd the morning air: 

I’m marvellously lighten’d. 

Cath. Ne’ertholcss, 

'Thou art forspent; i'll run to my apartment 
And fetch some cordial drops that will revive 
thee. • 

Or. Thou nccd'st not go: I’ve la'en thy 
drops already : 

I'm bold and buoyant grown. 

(Hounding lightly from the floor.)' 
Cath. I'll soon return : 

Thou art not fearful now ? 

Or. No; I breathe lightly; 

Valour within me grows most powerfully, 
Would'st thou but stay to see it, gentle Cath- 
rine. 

Cath. I will return to see it, era thou const 
Three times repeat the letters of thy name. 

£Exit hastily by the coneealetl door.) 
Or. This burst of courage shrinks most 
shamefully. . (Alone.) 

I’ll follow her.— (Striving to open the door.) 
Tis fast: it will not open. 

I'll count my footsteps os I pace the floor 


Till she return again. * ' 

(Paces up and down, muttering to herself ,wha\ 
a horn is heard without, pausing and soun/l* 
ing three times, each time louder than before.) 

(Orra runs again to the door.) 
Despair will give me strength: where is the 
doorr 

Mine eyes are dark, I cannot find it now. 

O God ! protect me in this awful pass! 

(After a pause, in which she stands with her 
My bent in a cowering posture, with her 
hands locked together, and trembling vio¬ 
lently, she starts up and looks wildly round 
her.) 

There's nothing, yet I felt a chilly hand 
If pun iny shoulder press’d. With open’d eyes 
And cars intent I'll stand. Better it is 
Thus to abide the awful visitation, 

That cower in blinded horror, strain’d in¬ 
tensely 

With cv’rjt beating of my goaded heart. 
(fjooking round her with a steady sternness, but 
shrinking again n(most immediately.) 

I cannot do it: on this spot I’ll hold me 
In awful stillness. 

(Pending her body as before ; then, after a mo¬ 
mentary pause , pressing both her hands upon 
her head.) 

The icy scalp of fear is on my head,— 

The file stirs in my hair: it is a sense 
That tells the nearing of unearthly steps, 
Albeit my ringing cars rut sounds distinguish. 
(Ijooking round, as if by irresistible impulse to 
a great door at the Itottovi of the stage., which 
bursts open, apd the form of a huntsman, 
clothed in black, with a horn in his hand, 
enters and advances towards her. She utters 
a loud shriek , and falls senseless on the 
grounrt.) 

Theo. (Running up to her, and raising her 
from the ground.) 

No semblance but real agony of fear. 

Orra, oh Orra! Know’et thou not my voice ? 
Thy knight, thy champion, the devoted Theo- 

Open thine eyes and look upon my face : 

( In-masking.) 

1 am no fearful waker from the grave: 

Dost thou not feci ? 'Tis the warm touch of 
life. 

Look up and fear will vanish.—Words arc 
vain! 

What a pale countenance of ghastly strength 
By honour changed! O idiot that 1 was! 

To hazard this !—The villuin hath deceiv'd 
me! 

My letter she has ne’er received. Oh fool! 
That I should trust to this! 

. (Beating his head distractedly.) 

Eater Frakko, by the some door. 

Frank. Wli&t is the matter ? What strange 
turn is this ? 

Theo. O cursed sanguine fool! could I not 
think—— • 

She moves—she move*! rouse thee, my gen¬ 
tle Orra! * 
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Tis no strange voice that calls thee: ’tis thy 
» friend. 

Frank . She opens now her eyes. 

Theo. But oh that look l 
Frank. She knows thee not, but gives a 
stifled groan 

And sinks again in stupor. 

Make no more fruitless lamentation here, 

But bear lier hence: the cool and open air 
May soon restore her. Let us, while we may, 
Occasion seize, lest we should be surmised. 
[Exeunt; Orra borne off in a stale of insensi¬ 
bility. 


ACT V. 

Scene 1.—tiie great hall or the 
CASTLE. 

Enter Rudigerk, Cathrina, and Attendants, 
by dillereot Doom. 

Rad. {To Attend.) Return’d again ! Is any 
thing discover'd ? 

Or door or nassage ? garment dropt in haste? 
Or footstep s track, or a nf mark of flight ? 

1 st At. No, by my faith! tho* from its high¬ 
est turrets 

To its deep vaults, the castle we have search’d. 
Calk. Tis vain to trace tlte marks of track¬ 
less feet. 

If that in truth it hath convey’d her lienee, 
The yawning earth lias yielded them a pas- 
sage, # 

Or else, thro' rifled roofs the buoyant air. 
Rad. Fools! scorch again. I'll rare the 
very walls 

From their foundations but I will discover 
If door or pass there be, to us unknown. 

Ho! Gomez there ! ( Calling off the stage.) 

He keeps himself aloof, 

Nor aids the search with true and hearty will. 
1 am betray'd —Ho ! Gornez there, 1 say! 

He shrinks away : go drag the villain hither, 
And let tho torture wring confession from 
him. 

{A loud knocking heard al the gate.) 
Ha ! who seeks entrance at this early huiA 
in such a desert place ? 

Calk. Borne hind, perhaps, 

Who brings intelligence. Heaven grant it be! 

Enter an armed Vassal. 

Rod. Ha! One from Aldcnbcrg! What 
brings thee hither ? 

Vas. ( seizing Rud.) Thou art my prisoner. 

{To Attendants.) 
Upon your peril, 
Assist me to secure him. 

Rud. Audacious hind ! by what authority 
.Speak’st thou such bold commands ? Produce 
thy warrant. 

, Vas. ’Tis at the gate, and such as thou must 
yield to : 

Count llughobert himself, with armed men, 


A goodly band, his pleasure to enforce. 

{Secures him.) 

Rud. What sudden freak is this ? am 1 sus¬ 
pected 

Of aught but true and honourable faith ? 

Vas. Aye, by our holy Baints! more than 
suspected. 

Thy creature Maurice, whom thou thought’st 
to bribe 

With things of seeming value, hath discover'd 
Tho cunning fraud ; on wliicn his tender con¬ 
science, 

Good soul! did o’tho sudden so upbraid him, 
That to his l*ord forthwith he mode confes¬ 
sion 

Of all the plots against the Lady Orra. 

Jn which tliy wicked arts lmd tcinpteu him 
To lake a wicked part. All is discover'd. 

Cath. {aside.) All is discover'd! Where 
then shall I hide me ? 

{Aloud to Van.) What is discover'd ? 

Vas. Ha ! most virtuous Lady! 

Art thou alarmed ? Fear not: the world well 
knows 

How good tliou art; and to tho Countess 
shortly, 

Who with her Lord is near, thou wilt no 
doubt 

Give good account of all that thou hast done. 

Com. {aside tin she. retires in agitation.) 

O 1 leaven forbid ! What liolco ’tli’ earth will 
hide me ! [Exit. 

Enter by tho oppoeito side, Hugiiobkrt, Elea¬ 
nor a, Helen,Gi.ottknbal, Uhston, Mau¬ 
rice, and Attendants. 

Hugh, {speaking as he enters.) Is lie se¬ 
cured t 

Vas. Ho is, my Lord; behold ! 

{pointing to Rud.) 

Hugh, {to Rud.) Black artful traitor! Of 
a sacred trust, 

Blindly reposed in thee, the base betrayer 
For wicked ends; full well upon the ground 
May'st thou decline those darkly frowning 
eyes, 

And gnaw thy lip in shame. 

Rud. And rests no sliamo with him, whose 
easy faith 

Entrusts a man unproved; or, having proved 
him, 

Lets a poor hireling's unsupported testimony 
Shako the firm confidence of many years ? 

Hugh. Here the accuser stands; confront 
him boldly, 

And spare him not. 

{Bringing fortoard Maurice.) 

Maur. {to Rud.) Deny it if thou const. Thy 
brazen front, 

All brazen as it is, denies it not. 

Rud. {to Maur.) Fool! that of prying curi¬ 
osity 

And av’rice art compounded ! I in truth 
Did give to thee a counterfeited treasure 
To bribe thee to a counterfeited trust; 

Meet recompense! Ua,ha! Maintain thy tale 
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For I deny it not. ( With careless derision.) 

Maur. O subtile traitor! 

Dost tJiou bo varnish it with seeming mirth ? 

Hugh. Sir lludigcre, thou dost, I must con¬ 
fess, 

Out-facc him well. Ilut call the I^aily Orra; 
If towards her thou hast thy self comported 
In honesty, she will declare it freely. 

Bring Orra hither. (To Attendant.) 

1st Jit. Would that we could; last night i’ 
the midnight watch 

She disappear'd ; hut whether man or devil 
Hath borne her lienee, in trillli we cannot tell. 

Hugh. O both ! Unlit man and devil togeth¬ 
er join’d. 

(7b Rud. (furiously .) Fiend, villain,murder¬ 
er ! Produce her instantly. 

Dead or alive, produce thy hapless charge. 

Rud. Restrain your rage, my Lord ; i would 
riglil gliully 

Obey you, were it possible : Hie place, 

An a tnc mysterious means oi lier i«:lreat, 

Arc both to me unknown. 

Hugh. Thou liest! thou Host! 

Clot, (cuuuuffforward.) Thou best, beast, 
villain, traitor! think’st thou still 
To fool us thus? Tltou shall lie forced to 
speak. 

(To Hugh.) Why lose we time in words 
when other means 

Will quickly work ? Straight to those pillars 
hind him, 

And let each sturdy varlct of your train 
Inflict correction on him. 

Maur. Aye, this aloue will move him. 

Hugh. T‘hou sny’st well: 

Uy Heaven it shall !»c done! 

RutL And will Count llughobert degrade 
in me 

The blood of Aldenberg to uliamc himself? 

Hugh. That pica avails thee not; thy spu¬ 
rious birth 

Gives us full warrant, ns thy conduct varies, 
To reckon thee or noble or debas'd. 


(7b At.) Straight hind the traitor to the 
, place of shame. 

(As they arc struggling to bind ltud. he gels 
one of his hands free , and, fulling out a 
dagger from under his clothes , stubs him- 
sdf.) 

Rud. Now, take your will of me, and drag 
my corse * 

Thro* mire and dust; your shameless fury 
now 


Can do me no disgrace. 

VrsL (advancing.) Rash, daring, thought¬ 
less wretch ! dost thou so close 
A wicked life in hardy desperation ? 

Rud. IYicst, spare thy words; 1 add not to 
my sins 

That of presumption, in pretending now 
To offer up to heaven the forced rcpcntanco 
Of some short moments for a life of crimes. 

Urst. My son, thou dost mistake me : let 
thy heart 

Confession make- 


Glot. (interrupting Urst.) Yes, dog ! Con¬ 
fession make 

Of what lltou’et done with Orra: else I’ll 
spurn thee, 

And cast thy hateful carcass to the kites. 
Hugh.) pulling back Glot. as he is going to 
spurn Hud. with his foot , who is now 
fallen upon the ground.) 

Nay. nay, forbear ; such outrage is unmanly. 
(Eleonora, who with Alice had retired from 
the shocking sight of ltudigere, note 
comes forward to him.) 

El. Oh, Rudigere! thou art a dying man, 
And we will speak to thee without upbraiding. 
Confess, 1 do entreat thcc, ere thou guest 
To thy most awful change, ond leave us not 
In this our horrible uncertainty. 

1s Orra lien- conceal'd ? 

M. Thou hast not sir.in her ? 

Confession make, rud Heaven have mercy on 
(Me! 

Rud. Yes, Ladies; with those words of gen¬ 
tle meekness 

My heart is changed; and that you may per¬ 
ceive 

How greatly changed, let Glotlenbal ap¬ 
proach iiu."; 

Spent am 1 now, and can but faintly Bpcak— 
Ev’n unto him, in token of forgiveness, 
i’Jl tell what ye desire. 

El. Thank i leaven, thou art so changed ! 
Hugh, (to Glut.) Go to him, boy. 
(Clottcnbal goes to Rudigcre, anil stooping 
over him to hear what he has to say t Kudi- 
gcre, taking a i mull dagger from his bosom , 
strikes Glotlenbal on the neck.) 

(Hot. Oh, he lias wounded me !—Detest¬ 
ed traitor ! 

Tako lliat and that; would thou liad'st still 
a life 

For every thrust. (Killing him.) 

Hugh, (alarmed.) Ila ! lias lie wounded 
thcc, my sou ? 

Glot. A scratch; 

Tis nothing more. He aim’d it at my throat, 
But had not strength to thrust. 

Hugh. Thank'God, he hod not! 

(A trumpet soutuls without.) 
IRrk, martial notice of some high approach ! 
(To Attendants.) Go to the gale. 

[Exkunt Attendants. 
El. Who may it be ? This castle is remote 
From every route winch armed leaders take. 

Enter a Servant. 

Ser. The banneret of Basle is at the gate. 
Hugh. Is he in force ? 

Ser. Yes, thro* the trees his distant bands 
are seen 

Some hundreds strong, I guess ; tho’ with 
himself 

Two followers only come. 

Enter Hartman Attended. 

Hugh. Forgive me, banneret, if I receive 
thee 
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, With more surprise than courteBy. IIow it» it ? 
•Com’st thou in peace ? 

Hart. To you, my I*ord, I frankly will de¬ 
clare 

The purpose of my coming : having heard it, 
It is for you to say if I am come, 

Aa much I wish, in peace. 
do El.) Countess, your presence much 
emboldens me 
To think it«o shall be. 

Hugh. (impatiently .) Proceed, I beg. 

When burghers gentle courtesy affect, 

It chafes mo more than all their sturdy boast¬ 
ing. 

Hart. Then with a burgher's plainness, 
llughobert, 

I’ll try my tide to tell,—nice task I fear! 

So that it may not gull a baron's pride. 

Bravo Throb .M, tins Lord of Falkenstein, 
Co-burgher also of our ancient city, 

Whose cause of course is ours, (feelares him¬ 
self 

The suitor of thy ward the Lady 0*ra; 

And learning that within these walls she is, 
By thine authority, in durance kept, 

Jn his tichalf 1 come to set her free ; 

Ah an oppressed Dumc, stcli service claiming 
From every gen’rous knight. Wirnt is tliy 
answer ? 

Say, am l come in peace ? Wilt thou release 
her? 

Hugh. Ah, would (could! In faith tliou 
gnllVt me shrewdly 

Hart. Vvo born inform’d of all that now 
disturbs you, • 

By one who held me waiting at the gate. 

LInl il the maid be found, if Lid your pleasure, 
Cease enmity. 

Hugh. Then let it cease. A traitor has de¬ 
ceived me, 

And there he Ues. 

(Painting tu the body of Rud.) 
Hart, (looking at thebuthj ..) 

A ghostly smile of fell malignity 
Oni bis distorted face death lias arrested. 

(Turning again to Hugh.) 

And has he died, and no confession made ? 
All means that may discover Orra’s fate 
Shut from us ? n 

Hugh. Ah! the fiend hath utter’d nothing 
That could betray his secret. If she lives— 
El. Alas, alas ! think you ho mnrder’d her ? 
Jit. Merciful I leaven forfend ! 

Eater a Soldier in haato. 

Sold. O, I have heard a voice, a dismal 
voice ! 

Ornuf*. What hast tliou heard ? 

Et. What voice ? 

Sold. The Lady Orra’s. 

El. When*? Ijcnd us to the place. 

• Hugh. Where did st tliou hear it, Soldier? 

Sold. In a deep tingled thicket of the wood, 
Close to a fum'd wall, oV.-grown witli ivy, 
That murks the ancient out-works of the cos- 
* lie. 


Hugh. Haste; lead the way. 

[Exeunt alt eagerly, without order, follenoivg 
the Soldier, Glottcnbol atul one Attendant 
excepted. 

Jit. You do not go, my Lord? 

Olot. I'm sick, and strangely dizzy grows 
my head, 

And pains shoot from my wound. It is a 
scratch, 

But from a devil's f;ing.—There’s mischief in 
it. 

Give me thine arm, and lead me to a couch; 
I’m very faint 

Jit. This way, my Ixinl, there is a cham¬ 
ber near. 

[Exeunt Glottenbal, sv/rjtorUd by the Attend¬ 
ant. 

Scene II.—tmf. forest near the cas¬ 
ter; IN FRONT A IIOCKY RANK CROWN¬ 
ED WITH A RUINED WALL o’ERUKOWK 
WITH IVY, AND TICK MOUTH OF A CAV¬ 
ERN SHADED WITH HUSHES: 

Enter Krasko, conducting IIughobkrt, 
11 art max, Ei.kamii:a, Ai.uk, and (Jus- 
ton, III*: Soldier following them. 

Fran!:, (to 11 ugh.) Thin is Lite entry to our 
were', haunts. 

And now, my Lord, having inform’d you 
truly 

Of the device, well meant, bill most unhappy, 
By which the Lady Orra from her prison 
By Falkciirtlrui was ta'cn; my.sell, my out¬ 
laws, 

Unhappy men tbiil better days hove seen, 
Drove to tliis lawless life by hard necessity, 
An* on your Jir.rey c.i>t 

Hugh. Whieh shall not fail you, valiant 
Fnmko. Mueh 

Am I tlien indebted to thee . hiul’st tliou not 
Of thine own free g*^*d will ls*cc-ii’f: our guide 
As wand’ring here lliou found'ill us, wo hod 
ne’er 

Tim SjKit ilircoi'Or'i!; for Ibis holiest Soldier, 
A stranger to the fom-l, sought in vain • 
To thread tlie lanrdcd path. 

El. (to Frank.) She is not well Ihou say’st, 
and from Ist swoon 
(mpcrfrctly rwaivtrd. 

Frank. When 1 left her, 

She so appear’d.—But outer not, l pray, 

Till I give notice.—Holla, you within 1 
Come forth ami fear no ill. 

(.1 shriek heard from the cave.) 
Onines. What dismal shriek is that ? 

JU. «Ti* Orra’s voice. 

AY. No. no! 11 cannot lie ! It is some wretch, 
In maiiiac/s letters bound. 

Hurl. The horrid tlioughl that buret into 
my mind! 

Forbid it, righteous Heaven ! 

(Hanning info the. rare, hr ts prevented hy 
Theobald, who rushes •ml u/aai hnn.) 

TUeo. licit!, bold! no entry here but o’er 
my corse, 
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When ye liave master’d me. 

Hart. My Theobald! 

Dost thou not know thy friends ? 

Thco. Ha! tliou, my Hartman ! Art thou 
come to me ? 

Hart. Yes, 1 am come. What means that 
look of anguish ? 

She is not dead ? . 

That. Oh, no! it is not death ! 

Hart. Wliat mcan'st thou? is she well? 
Thco. Her body is. 

Hart. And not her mind i -Oh direst 

wreck of all! 

That noble mind !-Rut ’tis some passing 

seizure, 

Some powerful movement of a transient na¬ 
ture ; 

It is not madness ? 

Thco. (shrinking from him, and bursting 
into tears ) 

‘Tis heaven's infliction; let us call it so ; 

Give it no other name. (Corering his face.) 
El. (to Tlico.) Nil v, do not thus despair: 
when she beholds us, 

She'll know Iter friends, and, by our kindly 
soothing, 

Be gradually restored. 

At. Jjct me go to her. 

Thro. Nay, forbear, I proy thee; 

1 will myself with thee, my worthy 1 lartman, 
Go in and lead her forth. 

(Theobald ami Hartman go into the eavrm } 
white those without wait in deep silence , 
which is only broken once or twice by a scream 
from the cavern and thesuuml of Theobald's 
voire sjieakiug soothingly , till they return, 

I coiling forth Orra, with her hair and drrss 
disordered , ami the ajrnearanrc of wild dis¬ 
traction in her gait and couiUcnnncc.) 

Or. (shrinking bark as she. comes fimn under 
the s/irnlc of the trees , ami dragging Theo¬ 

bald and Hartman hack with her.) 

Come back, come back ! The fierce and fiery 
light! 

Thco. Shrink not, dear love ! it is the light 
of day. 

Or. Have cocks crow’d yet ? 

Then. Yes; twice I’ve heard already 

Their mattin sound, l^ook up to the blue sky; 
Is it not day-light there ? And these green 
boughs 

Are fresh and fragrant round thee : every 
sense 

Tells time it is the cheerful early day. 

Or. Aye, so it is; day takes his daily turn, 
Rising between the gulpliy dells of night, 
Like whiten'd billows on a gloomy sea. 

Till glow-worms gleam, and stars prep thro’ 
the dark, 

And will-o’-thc-wisp his dancing taper light, 
They will not coinc again. 

(Dcm I in* her ear to the ground.) 
Hark, Irnrk ! Aye, hurk : 
They arc all then*: I hear tlieir hollow sound 
Full many a fathom down. 

lheo. Be still, poor troubled soul! they'll 
ne’er return: 


They are for ever gone. Be well assured 
Thou shall from henceforth have a cheerful' 
home 

With crackling faggots on thy midnight fire. 
Blazing like day around tnee; and thy 
friends— 

Thy living, loving friends still by thy side, 

To speak to thee and cheer thee.—-See, my 
Orra! 

They are beside thee now; dost thou not know 
them? (Pointing to Eleanora and 

Alice.) 

Or. (gazing at them with her hand held up 
to shiult her eyes.) 

No, no! athwart the wav'ring garish light. 
Things move and seem to be, and yet are no¬ 
thing 

El. (going near her.) My gentle OrTa! hast 
thou then forgot me ? 

Dost tliou n^t know my voice ? 

Or. ’Tis like an old tunc to my car return’d. 
For there be those, who sit in cheerful luills 
And breathe sweet air, and speak with pleas¬ 
ant sounds: 

And once i liv'd with such; some years gone 

by; . . 

I wot not now how iong. 

Hugh. Keen words that rend my heart!— 
Thou had’st a home, 

And one whose faith was pledged for thy pro¬ 
tection. 

Urst. Be more composed, my Lord, some 
faint remembrance 

Returns upon her with the well-known sound 
Of voices once familiar to her ear. 

I*t Alice sing to her some fav’rite tunc, 

That may lost thoughts recall. 

(Alice sings an old tune, and Orra , who listens 
eagerly and gazes on her while she sings, 
afterwards bursts into a wild laugh.) 

Or. Ila, ha! the witched air sings for thee 
bravely. 

Hoot owls thro’ mantling fog for msttin birds? 
It lures not ine.—I know thee well enough: 
The bones of murder'd men thy measure beat, 
And fleshlesa heads noil to thee.— Off, 1 say ! 
Why are ye here ?—That is the blessed sun. 

El. Ah, Orra! do not look upon us thus ! 
Tlu*se an: the voices of thy loving friends 
That speak to thee: this is a friendly hand 
That presses thine so kindly. 

(Putting her hantl upon Orra's, who gives a 
Loud shriek ami shrinks from her with hor¬ 
ror.) 

Ilart. O grievous state, (doing up to her.) 

What terror seizes thee ? 

Or. Take it away! It was the swathed dead: 

I know its clammy, chill, and bony touch. 

(hiring her eyes fiercely on Eleanora.) 
(k>mc not amun; I’m strong and terrible now: 
Mine eyes liave look’d upon all dreadful 
Ibings; t • 

And when tin: earth yawns, and the hell-blast 
sounds, . 

I'll ’hide llic trooping of unearthly steps 
With slilV-cloncIi d, terrible strength. 

(Holding her clenched hands over her head 
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, with an air of grandeur and defiance.) 

• Hugh, (heating his breast.) A murd'rcr in 
a guiltless wretch to me. 

Hart. Be patient; ’tis a momentary pitch; 
Let me encounter it 


El. There is a kindness in her changing 
eye. 

Yes, Orra, ’tis the valiant Theobald, 

Thy knight and champion, whom thougazest 
on. 




(Goes up to Orra, andjixes his eyes upon her, 
which she, after a moment, shrinks from and 
seeks to avoid , yet stiU, as if involuntarily, 
looks at him again.) 

Or. Take off from me thy strangely-fas- 
ten’d eye: 

l may not look upon thee, yet I must. 

(Still turning from him, and still snatching a 
hasty look at him as before.) 

Unfix thy baleful glunce: Art thou a snake ? 
Something of horrid power within thee dwells. 
Still, still that powerful eve doth suck me in 
Like a dork eddy to its wheeling core. 

Sparc me! O spare me, Being of strange 
power, 

And at thy feet my subject head Til lay. 
(Kneeling to Hartman, and bending her head 
submissively.) 

El. Alas, the piteous sight! to see her 
thus; 

The noble, generous, playful,stately Orra! 
Theo. (running to Hoftman, and pushing 
him away with indignation.) 

Out on thy hate Ail and ungenerous guile! 
Think’st thou I’ll suffer o'er her wretched 
state 

The slightest shadow of a base conlroul ? 

(Ruining Orra from the ground.) 
No, rise thou stately flower with rude blasts 
rent; • 

As honour'd art thou with thy broken stem 
And lcofcts strew’d.as in thy summer’s pride. 
I’ve seen thee worship’d like a regal Dame 
With ev’ry studied form of mark’d devotion, 
Whilst I. m distant silence, scarcely profler’d 
Ev’n a plain soldier's courtesy ; but now, 

No liege-man to his crowned mistress sworn, 
Bourn! and devoted is as 1 to there; 

And ho who offers to thy alter'd state 
The slightest seeming of diminish'd rev’rcnce, 
Must in my blood—— (to Hartman) O par¬ 
don me, my friend! 

Tbou’st wrung my heart. 

Hart. Nay, do thou pardon me : I am to 
blame: 

Thy nobler heart shall not again be wrung. 
But what con now be done P O’er such wild 
ravings 

There must bo some controul. 

Thco. O none! none, none! but gentle 
sympathy 

And watchfulness of love. 

My noble Orra! 
Wander where’er thou wilt; thy vagrant 
steps 

Shall follow'd be by one, who shall not weary, 
Nor e’er detach him from his hopeless task; 
Bound to thee now as fairest, gentlest beauty 
Could ne’er have bound him. 

M. See how she gazes on him with a look, 
Subsiding gradually to softer sadness, 

Half saying that she knows him. 


Or. The bravo are like the bravo; so should 
it be. 

He was a goodly man—a noble kuight. 

(7b Theobald.) What is thy name, young 
■oldirrP—Woo is me ! 

For prayers of grace arc said o’er dying inen, 
Yet they have laid thy cluy in unblest earth— 
Shame ! shame ! not with the still’d and holy 

This shall be rectified ; i’ll find it nut; 

And masses sliull be said for thy repose ; 
Thou shall not troop with these. 

El. ’Tis not the dead, ’tin Theobald him¬ 
self 

Alive and well, who standelh by thy side. 

Or. (looking wildly round.) 

Where, where ? All dreadful tilings are near 
me, round me, 

Beneath my feet anil in the loaded air. 

Let him be gone ! The place is horrible ! 

Baneful to llesli and blood.-The dreadful 

blast! 

Their hounds now yell below i’ the centre 
gulph, 

They may not rise again till solemn liell* 
Have given the stroke tiiut severs night from 
uiorn. 

El. O rave not thus! Dost thou not know 
us, Orra r 

Or. (hastily.) A ye, well enough I know ye. 
Urst. 11a ! think ye tiiut she does ? 

El. It is a terrible smile of recognition, 
if such it be. 

Hurl. Nay, do not thus your restless eye¬ 
balls move, 

But look uj»on us steadily, sweet Orra. 

Or. Away ! your faces waver In and fin; 
I’ll know you better in your winding-sheet*, 
When the* moon shines upon ye. 

Theo. Give o’er, iny Friends; you see it is 
in vain; - 

Her mind within itself holds a daik world 
Of dismal phantasies and horrid forms! 
Contend with her no more. 

Enter ait Atti:ki».\st, in an abrupt diutiirlictl 

maimer. 

Jit. (to Eleanor, aside.) 

Lady 1 bring to you most dismal news: 

Too grievous for my Lord, so suddenly 
And unprepar’d, to hear. 

El. (aside.) Wliatisit? Speak. 

At. (aside to El A His son is deoil, all swtdl’d 
and rack'd with pain; 

And on the dagger’s point, which the sly 
traitor 

Still in Ilia stiffen’d grasp retains, foul stains, 
Like those of limed )siisou, shew full well 
The wicked cause of his untimely death. 

Hugh, (overhearing them.) 

Who speaks of death * What did'sl thou whis¬ 
per then*' 
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How i« my son ?-What look is that thou 

wear's! ? 

lie is not dead ?-Tliou dost not spook! O 

God! 

I have no son. (After a pause.) 

I am lierefl!-Hut this! 

But only him!—Heaven's vengeance deals 
the stroke. 

Urst. Heaven ofl in mercy smites ev’n when 
, the blow 
Severest is. 

Hugh. 1 hod no oilier hope. 

Kell is the stroke, if mercy in it be! 

Could this—could this alone atone iny crime ? 
Urst . Submit thy soul to Heaven's all-wise 
decree. 

Perhaps his life had blasted more thy hopes 
Than ev'n his grievous end. 

Hugh, lie was not all a father's heart could 
wish; 

But oh, lie was iny son !—my only son : 

My child—the thing Uiat from liis cradle grew 
And was before me still.—Oh, oil! Oh, uh! 
(Heating his breast, and groaning deeply.) 

Or. (.noting up to L,,.) 

Ha! dost thou groan, old man? Art tliou in 
trouble ? 

Out on it! tho’ they lay him in the mould, 
He’s near thee still.—1*11 tell tlicc how it 


A hideous burst hath been: tho damn'd and 
holy, 

The living and the dead, together are 

In horrid neighbourship.—Tis but thin va¬ 
pour, 

Floating around thee, makes tho wav*ring 
bound. 

Poh! blow it off, and see th' uncurtain’d 
reach. 

See ! from all points they comeearth casts 
them up! 

In gravo-clotlirs swath'd are those but now in 
death; 

And there be some half bone, half cased in 
slircds 

Of that which llesh hath been; and there be 
SOUltt 

With wicker'd ribs, thro’ which the darkness 
scowls. 

Back, bock!—They close upon us.—Oh the 
voM 

Of hollow unball’d sockets staring grimly, 

And lipless jaws that move and clatter round 
us 

In mockery of speech!—Bock, back, I say ! 

Back, back! 

(Catching hold of Kughobert and Theobald, 
and dragging them back with her in aU the 
wild strength of frantic horror , whilst Ihc 
curtain drops.) 
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1’ERSONS OF THE DRAMA. 

MEN. 

• 

Osterloo,oh Imperial General. 

Phior, of the. Monastery. 

BENEDICT, J 

Jerome, > Monks. 

Paul, y 

Mo haw i), ) OJjiccrs in the service qf the 

Wovelkeid,) Prior. 

The iupjcuiAL Amiiabsaiior. 

Oiftecrs serving under Ostcrlc*. 

{Sexton, Monks, Soldiers. Peasants, &c. 

WOMEN 

lilOVORA. 

Agnes. 

Scene, the Monastery of St. Maurice in Swit¬ 
zerland ; a Castle near it. 

Time, the middle of the M th Century. 


ACT I. # 

Scene I. —a court within the mo¬ 
nastery, WITH ▲ ORATEl) IRON GATE 
OPENING INTO AN OUTER COURT, 
THROUGH WHICH ARE SEEN SEVERAL 
PEASANTS WAIT1NO. 

Jerome is discovered on the front of the stage, 
walking backwards and forwards in a disturbed 
manner, then stopping and speaking to himself. 

Jar. Twice in one night the samo awful 
vision repeated! And Paul also terrified 
with a similar visitation ! This is no common 
accidental mimicry of sleep: the shreds'and 
remnants of our day-thoughts, put together at 
night in some fantastic incongruous form, as 
the drilling clouds of a broken up storm, piece 
themselves again into uncertain shapes of 
rocks and animals. No, no! there must be 
some great and momentous meaning in this. 

Eater Benedict behind him: 

Ben. Some great and momentous meaning 
in this ! What art thou musing upon ? * 

Jer. Be satisfied! be satisfied! It is not 
always fitting that the mind should lay open 
the tilings it is busy withal, though an articu¬ 
late sound may sometimes escape it to set 
.curiosity on the rack. Whore is brother Paul ? 
Is he still at his demotions ? 

Ben. I believe so. But loon where the poor 
Peasants ore waiting without: it is the hour 


when they expect our benefactions. Go, and 
siH'iik to them: thou hast always been their 
favourite confessor, and they want consola¬ 
tion. 

(Beckoning the Peasants, icho thereupon ad¬ 
vance tii rough the gate , i chile Jerome stretch¬ 
es out his hand to prevent them.) 

Jer. Stop there! Come not within the 

S ates! I charge you advancc no farther. (To 
enedict angrily.) There is death and conta¬ 
gion in every one of them, and yet thou 
would‘nt admit them so near us. Dor.t thou 
indeed expect a miracle to lie wrought in our 
behalf f Arc we not flesh and blood? and 
does not the grave yawn for us os well os 
other men ? 

(To the Peasants still more zihtmcnlly.) 
Turn, 1 charge you, and retire without tJio 
gutc. 

1st Pais. Oh! be not »o stern with 111 , 
good Father ! There ore ten new corpses in 
the village since yesterday, and srurcoly teu 
men lell in it with strength enougli to bury 
them. The best half of tho village are now 
under ground, who, but throe weeks gone by, 
cverc all alive and well. O do not elude us 
away ! 

% Zil Peas. God knows ifanyofus shall ever 
enter these gates again; and it revives us to 
come oti:*o u day to receive your blessings, 
good Fathers. 

Jer. Well, and you shall have our blessing, 
ray Children; but come not so near us; we 
ore mortal men like yourselves, and there is 
contagion about you. 

1 st Peas. Ah! no, no ! Saint Maurice will 
take care of his own; there is no fear of you, 
Fathers. 

Jer. 1 hope ho will; but it is presumptuous 
to tempt danger. Retire, 1 beseech you, and 
you shall have relief given to you without the 
gates. If you have any love for us, retire. 

(The Peasanlx retire.) 
Ren. Well, I feel a strong faith within mi*, 
that our Saint, or some other good spirit, will 
take care of us. How is it that thou art so 
alarmed and so vehement with those good 
people ? It is not thy usual temper. 

Jer. Be satisfied, 1 pray thee : I cannot tell 
thee now. Leave me to myself a little while. 
—Would to God brother Paul were come to 
me! Ha! here he is. 

Enter Paul; and Jerome, after waiting impa¬ 
tiently till Benedict retire*, advances to him 
eagerly. 

Was it to a spot near the bl-v.h monument in 
the stranger's burying vault, ih-tl it pointiMl ? 

Paul. Yes, to tho very bjwt described by 
thee yesterday morning, when thou iiibt 
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;uu 

told’Ht me thy dream: and, indeed, every 
circumstance of my last night’s vision strongly 
resembled tliino; or rather, I should say, was 
the same*. The fixed frown of it’s ghastly 
face- 

Jcr. Aye, and the majestic motion of its 
limbs. Did it not wear a mantle over its right 
shoulder, os if for concealment rather than 
grace ? 

Paul. I know not; I did not mnrk that: 
but it strode before me as distinctly os ever 
mortal man did before iny waking sight; and 
yet as no mortal man ever did before the wak¬ 
ing sight. 

Jcr. Uni it appeared to thee only once. 

Paul. Only once ; for 1 waked under such 
a deep horror, that 1 durst not go to sleep 
again. 

Jcr. When it first appeared to me, as I told 
thee, the night before lost, the form, though 
distinctly, was but faintly imaged forth; and 
inethought it rose more powerfully to my im¬ 
agination os I told it to thee, than in the dream 
itself. Rut last night, when it returned, it 
was far more vivid Ilian before. I waked in¬ 
deed uh thou did'st, impressed with a deep 
horror, yet irresistible sleep seized upon me 
again ; and O how it uppeared to me the third 
tune, like a palpable, horrid rcnlity ! 

(After a pause.) 

What is to be done ? 

Paul. What can be done? We can stop no 
division of the Imperial army till one shall 
really inarch by tins pass 

Jcr. And this is not likely ; for I received 
a letter from a friend two days ago, by an ex¬ 
press messenger, who says, lie had delayed 
sending it, hoping to have it conveyed to me 
by one of Count Osterlon's soldiers, who, 
with his division, should hare marched 
through our pass, hut was now, he believed, 
to conduct them by a different route. 

Paul. What noise and commotion is that 
near the gate ? (Callini' to those icithoul.) 
Ho thcro! What is the matter ? 

• Peas. (icithaut .) Nothing, Father; but 
wo hear a trumpet at a distance, and they say, 
tliere is an nriuy marching amongst the moun¬ 
tains. 

Jcr. By all our holy saints, if it tft so— 

(Coiling again to the 1st Peas.) 
Are ye sure it is trumpets you hear ? 

1st Peas. As sure as wc over heard any 
sound, and here is a lad loo, who saw from 
the top most crag, with his own eyes, tlicir 
banners waving at a distance. 

Jcr. (to Paul.) Wliat think’st thou of it ? 

Paul. We must go to the Prior, and reveal 
the whole to him directly. Our own lives 
and those of the whole brotherhood depend 
upon it; there con be no hesitation now. 

Jcr. Conic then; lose no time. Wc have a 
solemn duty imposed upon us. [Exeunt. 

Scene’ II. —an open space by the 

GATE OP THE MONASTERY, WITH A 


VIEW OP THE BUILDING ON ONE SIDE, 
WHILE ROCKS AND MOUNTAINS, WILD¬ 
LY GRAND, APPEAR IN EVERY OTHER 
DIRECTION, AND A NARROW PASS 
THROUGH THE MOUNTAINS OPENING 
TO THE BOTTOM OF THE STAGE. 


Several Peasants, both Men and Women, are 
discovered, waiting as if to see some sight; a 
Trumpet and warlike Music beard at a little 
distance. 


1st Peas. Hear how it echoes amongst the 
rocks: it is your true warlike sound, that 
mukes a man’s heart stir within him, and his 
feet beat the grouud to its measure. 

2d Peas. Ah! what have our hearts to do 
with it now, miserable ns we are ! 

1st Poos. What have wc to do with it! 
Speak for tlysclf. Were I to be laid in the 
grave this very night, it would rouse mo to 
hear those sounds which remind me of the 
battle of Laupen. 

2/1 Pens. Well; look not so proudly at me 
though 1 have not yet fought forniy country, 
I am of a good stoqk nevertheless : my father 
lost his life at Morgarten. 

(Calling up to Morand, who now apnears 

scrambling doion Jic sides of the rocks.) 

Are they near us, Lieutenant? 

Mor. They’ll be here in a trice. I know 
their Ensigns already: they are those brave 
fellows under the command of Count Ostcr- 
loo, who did suc^good service to the Emperor 
in his lost battle. 

3d Pens. (IVoman.) Aye; they be goodly 
men no doubt, and bravely accoutred I war¬ 
rant ye. 

4th Peas. (Old Woman.) Aye, thcro be ma¬ 
ny a brave man amongst them I trow, return¬ 
ing to his mother again. My Hubert never 
returned. 


2d Peas, (to Mor.) Count Ooterloo ! Who 
is he? 

Mor. Did’st thou never hear of him? lie 
has been in as many battles as thou hast been 
in harvest fields. 

2d Peas. And won them too? 

flor. Nay, some of them he has won, ard 
some he hns lost; but whether his own aide 
were fighting or flying, ho always kept his 
ground, or retreated like a man. The enemy 
never saw his bock. 

1st Peas. True, Lieutenant; I once knew 
an old soldier of Ostcrloo’s who boasted much 
of his General: for his men are proud of him, 
and would go through flood and flame for his 

sake. 


Mot. Yes, ho is ofiable and indulgent to 
them, although passionate and unreasonable 
when provoked ; and has been known to pun¬ 
ish even his greatest favourites severely for *• 
slight ofTcnce. 1 remember well, the officer I 
first served under, being a man of this kidney, 
and- . 

1st Peas. Ilist, hist! the gates are thrown 
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open) and yonder come the Monk* in proces- 
fion with the Prior at their head. 

Enter Prior and Monks from the Moa&story, 
and range themselves on one aide of the stage. 

Prior, (to the Peasants.) Retire, my Chil¬ 
dren, and don’t come so near us. Don't stand 
near the soldiers as they pass neither, but go 
to your houses. 

1st JVomaif. O bless St. Maurice and your 
holy reverence! We see nothing now, but 
coffins and burials, and hear nothing but the 
ticking of the death-watch, and the tolling of 
bells: do let us stand here and look at the 
brave sight. Lord knows if any of us may 
be above ground to see sucli another, a'n it 
Were to pass this way but a week hence. 

Prior. Be it so then, Daughter, but keep at 
a distance on the rocks, where you may see 
every tiling without communicating injection. 
(Ike Peasants retire, climbing chnungst the 
rocks: then enter by the narrow pass at the 
bottom.of the stage, Soldiers marching to 
martial music , with Officers and Ostcrloo.) 
Prior, (advancing, and lifting vp his hands 
with solemnity.) 

Soldiers and Officers, oqd the noble chief 
commanding tins band ! in the name of our 
patron St. Maurice, once like yourselves a 
valiant soldier upon earth, now a holy, pow¬ 
erful saint in heaven, I conjure you to halt. 

1st Off. (in the foremost rank.) Say you 
so, reverend Prior, to men pressing for¬ 
ward ns we do, to shelter our hood ior the 
night, and that cold wintry gun going down 
so fast upon us ? 

1st Sold. By my faith ! if wo pass the night 
here amongst the mountains, it will take some¬ 
thing besides prayers and bcuediclions to keep 
us alive. 

2d Sold. Spend the night here amonst cha¬ 
mois and eagles ! Some miracle no doubt will 
be wrought tor our accommodation. 

1st Off. Murmur not, my Friends: hero 
comes your General, who is always careful of 
you. 

Ost. (advancingfrom the rear.) 

What is the matter ? 

Prior, (to Ost.) You arc the commander in 
chief? 

Ost. Yes, reverend Father: and, with all 
respect and deference, let me say, the night 
advances fast upon us, Martigny is still at a 
good distance, and we must not be detained. 
With many thanks, then, for your intended 
civilities, we beg your prayers, holy Prior, 
with those of your pious Monks, and crave 
leave to pass on our way. 

Prior, (lifting his hands as before.) If 


Prior. We want not, General, the service 
of your arms: my own troops, with the brave 
Captain who commands them, ore sufficient 
to defend us from mortal foes. 

Soldiers, (murmuring.) Must we fight with 
devils then ? 

Ost. Be quiet, my good Comrades. (To 
Prior.) Well, my Lord, proceed. 

Prior. A fatal pestilence rages in this neigh¬ 
bourhood ; and by command of a vision, which 
has appeared three times to the Senior of our 
order, and also to another of our brotherhood, 
threatening in case of disobedience, that the 
whole community shall fall victims .to the 
dreadful disease, wc arc compelled to conjure 
you to halt. 

Ost. And for what purpose ? 

Prior. That wc may choose by lot from 
the first division of the Imperial army which 
marches through this pass, (so did the vision 
precisely direct us J a man, who shall spend 
one night within the walls of our monastery ; 
there to undergo certain penances for the ex¬ 
piation of long-concealcd guilt. 

Ost. This is very slrajigc. By lot did yoa 
say ? It will bo tedious. There ore a hundred 
of my men who will volunteer the service — 
Wlxat say yo, Soldiers ? 

1 st Sold. Willingly, General, if yoa desire 
it. Yet I marvel wnat greater virtue there 
can be in beleagring the war-worn bide of a 
poor soldier, than the fat sides of a well-fed 
monk. 

« Ost. Wilt thou do it, then ? 

1 st Sold. Aye; and more than that, will¬ 
ingly, for my General. It is not the first time 
a cat-o’-nine-tails has been across my back for 
other men’s misdeeds. Promise me a good 
dusk of brandy when I'm dono with it, and 1 
warrant ye I'll never winch. As to the say¬ 
ing of Patcr-nosters, if there be any thing of 
that kind tacked to it, I let you to wit my 
dexterity is but small. 

Ost. Then bo it as thou wilt, my good 
friend; yet I had os lief my own skin should 
smart for it as thine, thou art such a valiant 
fellow. 

Prior. No, noble General, this must not be; 
wc must have our man chosen by lot. The 
lives of the whole community depending up¬ 
on it; we must strictly obey the vision. 

Ost. It will detain us long. 

Ik • XT W 1 . l” • • • 


as before.) If 


there* be any piety in bravo men, I con¬ 
jure you in the name of St. Maurice to halt! 
The lives of our whole community depend 
■upon it: men, who for your lives have offered 
to heaven many prayers. 

• Ost. How may this be, my Lord ? Who will 
attack your sacred walls, that you ahoqjd want 
any defence ? 

46 


snail draw; lour representing the soldiers, and 
two the officers. If the soldiers arc taken, 
they shall draw by companies, and tho com¬ 
pany that is taken shall draw individually; 
but if the lot falls to the officers,each of them 
■hall draw for himself. 

Ost. Let it be so; you have arranged it 
well. Produce the lots. 

(The Prior giving the sign, a Monk advances, 
bearing a stand, on which are placed three 
vasts, and sets it near the front of the stage.) 
Prior. Now, brave Soldiers, let four from 
your body advance. 
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(Ost. points to four men , whoailznncc from the. 
ranks.) 

Ost. And two from the officers, my Lord 1 
Prior. Even so, noble Couut. 

(Oat. then points to heo Officers, who, with 
the four Soldiers, draw bits from tin. sin idl¬ 
est vase directed by the Prior.) 

1st Sold, (speaking to his romradis os the 
others arc drawing.) This is nlnuigo mum¬ 
mery i’ faith ! but it would have been no joke, 
I suppose, to have oficitded St. Mauri**'*. 

Prior, (after examining the lots.) Soldiers, 
yo are free; it is your Officer* who are taken. 

ls£ Sold, (as before.) Ha! the vision is 
dainty it seems; it is not vulgar blond like 
ours, that will serve to stain the ends of his 
holy lash. 

(A Monk having rtmoced two of the roses. the 
Prior beckons the Officers to draw from the. 
remaining one. 

Prior. Stand not on order; let him who is 
nearest put in his hand first. 

1st Sold, (aside to the others as the. Officers 
are draicing.) Now by these urms! I would 
give a month's pay that the lot should fall on 
our prim pompous lieutenant. J L would be well 
worth the money to look in at one of their 
narrow windows, and sec his dignified back¬ 
bone winching under the hands ol* a good 
brawny friar. 

Ost. (aside, unrolling his lot.) 

Mighty heaven ! Is fate or chance in this ? 

1st Off. (aside to Ost.) Have you gut it, 
General? Change it for mine if you have. , 
Ost. No no, my noble Albert: lotus Ik* 
honest; but thanks to tliy gonrrous friend¬ 
ship ! 

Prior. Now shew the lots. (All the Offi¬ 
cers shew their lots, excepting Osier loo, icho 
continues gloomy ami thought}id.) 1 las no one 
drawn the sable scroll of election? (To Osier- 
loo.) Yon arc silent, my Lord ; of what col¬ 
or is your lot ? 

Ost. (holding out lus scroll.) Mack as mid¬ 
night. 

(Soldiers tjuil their ranks and c:otcd round 
• Ostcrloo, tumultuous/y.) 

1st Sold. Has it fallen upon our General; 
’tia a damned lot—an unfair lot. 

2 d Sold. Wc will not leave him behind 
ns, though a hundred St. Maurices command¬ 
ed it 

3d Sold. Get within your walls again, ye 
cunning Friars. 

1st Sold. A'n wc should lie i' the open air 
all night, we will not leave brave Ostcrloo be¬ 
hind us. 

Prior, (to Oat.) Count, you seem gloomy 
and irresolute : have the goodness to silence 
these clamors. 1 am in truth as sorry us any 
of your soldiers can bo, that the lot has fallen 
npon you. 

IjC Off. (aside to Ost.) Nay, my noble 
friend, let me fulfil this peuancc in your 
stead. It is not now a time for scruples : tlie 
soldiers will bo mutinous. 

Ost. Mutinous! Soldiers, return to your 


ranks. (Looking at them sternly as they item 
unwillingly to obey.) Will you brave me so 
far that 1 taunt repeat my command ? 

(They retire.) 

1 thank thee, dear Albert. (To 1st Off.) 
Thou shnlt do something in my stead ; but it 
shall not be tin* service thou thiukesl of. 
(To Prior.) Reverend Father, i am iudeed 
somewhat struck at being marked out by foto 
from so many men; hut, as to how f shall 
act thereupon, no wise irresolute. (To the 
S«dd.) Continue your march. The bravo 
Albert shall conduct you toMartigny; and 
there you will remain under his command, till 
1 join yon again. 

1*1 Sold. God preserve you then, my no¬ 
ble Gcner.ilami if you do not join iim iignin 
by to-morrow evening, bail* and sound, we 
will not leave one stone of that building 
standing on nnolher. 

Many Sufdiirs at #wre. So swear wu all \ 
So swear, ^lc. 

Ost. (assuming a cheerful look.) 

Go to, foolish Fellows !Wi*ro you to leave me 
in a den of lions, you could not lie more ap¬ 
prehensive. Will watching all night by some 
holy shrine, or walking hare-fool through 
their midnight aisles, lie such a hardship to 
one, who has passed so many nights with you 
nil on the cold Ibid of Italllo? Continue 
your march without delay ; else these good 
fathers will count yon no better than a band 
of new raised city tr:K»j»s, with some jolly 
tankard-chief lor your leader. A good inarch 
to you. my friends, with kind hostesses and 
warm lire-sides wlien* you are going. 

fr it Sold. Ah! What good will our fire¬ 
sides do us, when we tliinX how our General 
is lodged. 

Ost. Farewell! March on ns quickly as 
you may ; you siiull all drink my health to¬ 
morrow evening in a good hogshead of rlien- 
isli. 

i*£ Sold, (with others.) God grant wc 
may ! (1st to Prior.) Look to it, reverend 
Prior : if our General Ik* uot with us by to¬ 
morrow’s sunset, St. Maurice will neither 
have monastery nor monks on this moun¬ 
tain. 

Ost. No more (Embracing first Officer, 
and shaking hands with others.) Farewell! 
Farewell 1 

(The Soldiers, after giving him a loud cheer 
march off with their Officers to martial mu¬ 
sic, nail jcxKU.fr Ostcrloo, Prior, and Monks 
into the monastery , while the Peasants disap¬ 
pear amongst the rocks . Manjcnt Morand 
and Agnes, teho has for some time appear¬ 
ed,, looking over a crag.) 

Ag. Morand, Morand! 

Mor. Ha! nrt thou there? I might have 
guessed indeed, that so brave a sight would 
not escape thee. What made thee perch 
thyself like an eagle upon such a crag as 
that? 

Ag. Chide not, goo<\ Morand, but help 
me down, lest I pay a dearer price for ray 
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night than thou, with nil thy grumbling, 
‘•would’st wish, (He helps her time it) 

Mor. And now thou art going no doubt to 
loll the Lady Leonora, what ah;uid oi'galiant 
fellows thou hast seen. 

Jiff. Assuredly, if 1 can find in my heart 
to speak of any hut their noble leader.— 
What is Jus name? What meaning had 
all that drawing o( lots in it ? What will the 
monks do witli him? Walk with me a little 
way towards the castle, brave Morand, and 
tell me what lh<»u knowest. 

Mor. I should walk to the castle and miles 
beyond it too, ere 1 could answer so many 
questions, ;u:d 1 ha\e duly ill tile monastery, 
besides. 

Jjg. (‘ niK with me a little way, at least. 
Mor. Ah, Witch ! thou hi: >west too well 
tliat 1 must always do what thou hiddest me. 

[lOXKtST. 

• l 

Scf.NK III. TUB REFECTORY OF TnC 
MONASTERY, WITH A SMALL TABLE, 
OX WHICH AUR PLACED U.’MRK.HII- 
ME NTS, DISCO VEUEII IN ORE CORNER. 

Enter Usti.i*mii>, Prior, Bi.Ni.iUCT, Jj> 
koaii:, (Mid l*\ui., Aic. 

Prior Noble Ostcrlno. let ine welcome 
you hen?, as one appointed hv heaven to pur¬ 
chase our chT.vernnne free, this dreadful mal¬ 
ady ; and I hojie tl.*» price to Ik: paid frr it 
will not he a heavy one. Vet ere ueproceed 
furtlier in lh ; s mutter, is* ej^renu*:!, I pray, to 
take some refreshm* ni tiller your long 
march. 

(The Itthlc is pineal near the final if U,n 
singe.} 

Out. 1 thank you,my Lord; this isn gentle 
licginning to my penance. I will, then, by 
your leove. (Silling ituirnnl the table.) I liare 
lasted long, and am indeed somewhat e.xhulist¬ 
ed. (.‘If ter taking suim: refreshment.) Ah ! 
My poor Soldiers! You must still endure 
two hours’ weary march, before you find 
such indulgence. Your wine is good, rev¬ 
erend Father 

Prior I am glad you find it so: it is old- 
(hi. (cheerfully.) And your viands are 
good too ; nud vour bread is delicious. (Drink¬ 
ing another rap.) 
[ shall have vigor now for any til ing.——Pray 
tell me r-oinethmg mere of this wonder¬ 
ful vision: was il a Saint or an Angel that 
appeared to the Senior Brother ? 

Prior, (pointing to Jerome.) 

He will answer for’hiinsclf, and (pointing to 
Paul.) this man saw il also. . 

Jer. It was neither Angel nor Saint, noble 
Count, but a mortal form woudcrfulJy no¬ 
ble. 

• Ost. And il appeared to you in the usual 
manner of a dreutn. 

• Jer. It did ; ut least I know no sensible dis¬ 
tinction. A wavy eavelopomcnt of darkness 
—* preceded it, from which appearances seemed 


dimly to wake into form, till all was present¬ 
ed before me in the full strength of reality. 

Paul. Nav, Brother, it broke upon me at 
once *, a vivid distinct apparition. 

Ost. Well, bo that as it may; what did ap- 
|K*ar to you ? A mortal man, and very no¬ 
ble? 

Jer. Yes, General. Melhought I was re¬ 
turning from mass, through the cloisters 
that lead from the chapel, when a figure, as 
I have iciiil, appeared to me, and beckoned 
me to lblluw it i did follow it; lor at first I 
wuo neither uiiaid, nor even surprised; but 
so wonderfully it r»>*! in Htature and dignity 
as it strode lielbre me, that, ere it reached 
the door of the stranger’s burying vault, I 
was struck with unaccountable awe. 

Ost. The stranger's burying vault! 

Prior. Does any sudden thought strike 
you, L’onnt? 

Ost. No, no! here’s your health, Fath¬ 
ers; (ilrinbing.) your wine is excellent. 

Prior. But that is water }0U have just now 
swallowed * this is the wine. 

(hi. I la ! is il ? No matter, no matter! it 
is very good too. (.7 long pause ; Ostcrloo 
trilh liisujrs filed thoughtfully on the ground.) 

Prior. Shall n it our Brother proceed with 
his story. General ? 

(fist. ' Most certainly : J have been listen¬ 
ing for it. 

Jer. Well then, as 1 have said, at the door 
r.f l!.e stran^er'i: burying vault it slopjted, and 
tVcknned in** again. It entered, and 1 fol¬ 
lowed it. There, through the damp moulder¬ 
ing tombs, it strode still before me, till it 
emne to the farther extremity, ns ii'*nrly os J 
e mid pile-*, two yards westward from the 
black marble monument; and Ibmi stopping 
and turning on inc its fixed and ghostly eyes, 
it stretched out il* bonds- 

Ost. It* hands 1 Did 3*011 * 013 * its hands ? 

Jer. it stretched out one of them; tho 
other \v is covered with ils mantle ; and in a 
voice that sounded —1 know not how it sound¬ 
ed— 

Paul. Aye, Brother; it was something * 
like a voice, at least it conveyed words to the 
mind, though it was not like a voire neither. 

Jer. lb: that ns you pleusc : these words 
itMueiunly* uttered —' 14 Command the Broth¬ 
ers of this monastery, on pain of falling vic¬ 
tims to the jiestilonce now devastating the 
country, to stop on its way the first divi¬ 
sion ol the Imperial army that shall march 
through 3 our mountain pass; and choose from 
it, by lot, a man who shall abide one night 
within walls, to moke expiation for 

long concealed guilt, hot the sufining lie 
such as Ihc nature of the crime and the con¬ 
nection of the cxpialnr therewith shall dictate. 
This spot of earth nlm.ll reveal—” it said no 
more, but bent its eyes stead 1 'astlv upon me 
with a frown, which became, as it looked, 
keener thon the looks of any mortal being, 
und vanished from my night. 

Paul. Aye, tlmt look: that last terrible 
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look! it awoke me with terror, and I know 
not how it vanisked. 

Jer. this has been repeated to roe three 
times; last night twice in tho course of the 
night, while brother Paul here was at the 
same time terrified with a similar appari¬ 
tion. 

Prior. This, you will acknowledge, Count, 
was no common visitation, and could not but 
trouble us. 

Ost. You say well.-Yet it was but a 

dream. 

Prior. True; it was but a dream, and as 
ouch these pious men strove to consider it; 
when tho march of your troops across our 
mountains, a thing so unlikely to huppeii, 
compelled them to reveal to me, without loss 
of time, what had appeared to them. 

Ost. A toll figure, you say, and of a noble 
aspect? 

Jar. Like that of a King, though habited 
more in the garb of a foreign soldier of for¬ 
tune than of a state so dignified. 

(Osterloo rises from the tabic agitated.) 

Prior. What is the matter, General? Will 
you not finish your repast ? 

Ost. I thank you; 1 have had enough. 
The night grows cold ; 1 would rather walk 
than sit. 

(Going hastily to the bottom of the stage , and 

pacing to and fro.) 

Jer. (aside to Paul and the Prior.) What 
think ye of this ? 

Prior, (aside to Jerome.) His countenance 
changed several times os lie listened to 
you: there is some tiling here different from 
common surprise on hearing a wonderful 
thing. 

Enter a Peasant, by the bottom of the stage, 
bearing a torch. 

Peas, (eagerly as he enters.) We have found 

Ost. (stopping short in his t calk.) Whal 
host thou found ? 

Peas. What the Prior desired us to dig for. 

Ost. What is that ? 

Peas. A grave. 

(Osterloo turns from him suddenly , and paces 

up and down very rapidly.) * 

Prior, (to Peas.) Thou hast found it ? 

Peas. Ave,please you, and in the very spot) 
near the black monument, where your rever¬ 
ence desired us to dig. And it is well you 
sent for my kinsman and 1 to do it, for there 
is not a lay-brother in the monastery strong 
enough to raise up tlic great stones that cov¬ 
ered it. 

Prior, in the very spot, sayest thou? 

Peas. In the very spot. 

Prior. Bear thy torch before us, and wo'U 
follow thee. 

Omnes. (eagerly , Osterloo excepted.) Let ui 
go immediately. 

Prior, (to Osterloo who stands fixed to tJu 
spot.) Will not Coant Osterloo go also i 
It is fitting that he should. 


it 


Ost rousing himself.) O, most assuredly: 
1 am perfectly ready to follow you. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT II. 

SCENT I.—A BURTINO VAULT, ALMOST 
TOTALLY DARK} THE MONUMENTS ADD 
ORAVE STORES BEING SEEN VERY DIM¬ 
LY BY THE LIGHT OF A SINGLE TORCH, 
STUCK BY THE SIDE OF A DEEP OPEN 
ORAVE, IN WHICH A SEXTON IS DISCOV¬ 
ERED, STANDING LEANING ON 1118 MAT¬ 
TOCK, AND MORAND, ABOVE GROUND, 
TURNING UF, WITH HIS SHEATHED 
SWORD, THE LOOSE EARTII ABOUT 
THE MOUTH OF THE GRAVE. 

<• 

Mor. There is neither scull nor bone among 
this earth : the ground must have* been new¬ 
ly broken up, when that colfin was let down 
into it. 

Sex. So one should think; bnt tho earth 
here has the quality of consuming whatever 
i h put into it, in n marvellous short time. 

Mor. Aye ; the flesh nnd more consumable 
parts of a body ; but hath it grinders in its 
jaws, like your carnivorous animal, to crash 
up boues and all ? I have seen bones on an 
old field of tattle, some hundred years after 
the action, lying whitened and hard in the 
#un. |t 

Sex. Well, a’nt be new ground, I’ll war¬ 
rant yc somebody has paid mom-y enough 
for such a good tenement as this : 1 could not 
wish my own father a better. 

Mor. (looking down.) The coffin is of an 
uncommon size : there must be a leaden one 
within it, I should think. 

Sex. 1 donbt that: it is only a clumsy shell 
tliat has l»een put together in haste ; and I’ll 
be hunged if he who made it ever mode anoth¬ 
er before it. Now it would pine me with 
vexation to think I should be laid in such a 
bungled piece of workmanship as this. 

$or. Aye: it is well for those who shall 
bury thee, Sexton, that thou wilt not be a 
looker on at thine own funeral.-Put to¬ 

gether in haste, sayest thou ! How long may 
it bo since this coffin was laid in the ground ? 

*8ex. By my say, now, I cannot tell; though 
many a grave 1 have dag in this vault, in¬ 
stead of the lay-brothers, who arc mighty apt 
to take a colic or shortness of breath, or the 
like, when any thing of hard labour falls to 
their shore. (After pausing.) Ha, now! 1 
have it When 1 went over the mountain 
some ten years ago to visit my father-in-law, 
Baldwick, tho stranger who died the other 
day, after living so long as & hermit amongst - 
the rocks, came here ; and it was shrewdly 
suspected he had leavo from our late Priory 
for a good sum of money, to bury a body pri¬ 
vately in this vault. I was a fool not to think 
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of il before. This, I'll be sworn for it, is the 
\ place. 

.Enter the Prior, Osterloo, Jerome, Fadi., 
Behedict, and other Mohrs, with the Peas- 
art carrying lights before them. They enter 
by an archea door at the bottom of the stage, 
and walk on to tho front, when every ono, bat 
Osterloo, crowds eagerly to the grave, look¬ 
ing down into it. 

Prior, (to Sexton.) What hostthon found, 
friend ? 

Sex. A coffin n’nt please you, and of a size, 
too, that might almost contain a giant. 

Omnts. (Osterloo rzcrpttd.) The inscrip¬ 
tion—is there an inscription on it? 

Sex. No, no ! They who put these planks 
together had no time for inscriptions. 

Omnts. {ua before .) Break it open :—break 
it open. 

{They rroxed more eagerly about the grave, 
when, after a pause, the Sexton is heard 
wrenching open the lid of the coffin.) 

Owned. {as before.) What, is there in it? 
What host thou found, Sexton ? 

Sex. An entire skeleton, and of no common 
size. 

Ost. (in a quick hoUoieDoire.) Is it entire ? 
Sex. {after a pause.) No, tho right hand is 
wanting, and there io not a loose hone in the 
coffin. (Ost. shudders and steps back.) 

Jer. {to Vnot, after a pause.) Will you not 
speak to him, Father? His countenance is 
changed, and his whole frame seems moved 
by some sudden convulsion. 

{The Prilr remains silent.) 
How is this ? You ore also changed, reverend 
Father. 4&ball 1 speak to him ? 

Prior. Speak thou to him. 

Jer. {to Osterloo.) What is the matter with 
you, General? Has some sudden malady 
seized you ? 

Ost. {to Jerome.) Let me be alone with 
you* holy Prior; let mo be alone with you in¬ 
stantly. 

Jer . {pointing .) This is the Prior.—He 
would be alone with you, Father: lie would 
make his confession to you. 

Prior. I dare not hoar him alone: there 
must be witnesses. Let him come with*me 
to my apartment. 

Jer. {to Osterloo, as they leave the grave.) 
Let me conduct you, Count. 

(Jlfter walking from it some paces.) 
Come on, my J^ord; why do you stop short? 

Ost. Not this way—not this way, I pray 
you. 

Jer. What is it you would avoid ? 

Ost. Turn aside, I pray you, I cannot cross 
over this. 

Jer. Is it the grave you mean ? We have 
left it behind us. 

Ost. Is it not there ? It yawns across our 
' path, directly before us. 

Jer. Indeed, my Lord, it is some paces be¬ 
hind. 

. Ost. There is deletion in my sight then; 
lead me as thou wilt. [Exeort. 


Scene II. —the private apartment 

OP THE PRIOR. 

Enter Bkkkdict, looking round as lie enters. 

Ben. Not yet come ; aye, penitence is not 
very swift of foot. {Speaking to himself as 
he walks up and down.) Miserable man !— 
bravo, goodly creature :—but alas, alas ! most 
subdued; most miserable; and, I lbar, most 
guilty! 

Enter Jerome. 

Jerome hero !—Dost thou know, Brother, that 
the Prior is coming hero immediately to con¬ 
fess the penitent ? 

Jer. Yes, brother; but I am no intruder; 
for he has summoned me to uttend the confes¬ 
sion as well as thyself. 

Ben. Mctliinks some other person of our 
order, unconcerned with the dreaming port of 
this business, would lmvc been a less suspicious 
witness. 

Jer. Suspicious ! Ami more concerned in 
this than nny'other member of our communi¬ 
ty ? Heaven appoints its own agents as it 
listclh : the stones of these walls might have 
declared its awful will as well os the dreams 
of a poor friar. 

Ben. True, brother Jerome ; could they lis¬ 
ten to confessions as he docs, and hold reveries 
upon them afterwards. 

Jer. What dost tlmu mean with thy reveries 
and confessions ? Did not Paul sec tho terri¬ 
ble vision as well as I ? 

Ben. If thou hndst not revealed thy dream 
to him, lie would have slept sound enough, or, 
at worst, have hut flown over the pinnacles 
with his old mate the horned serpent, as 
usual: and had Hie hermit Bald wick, never 
mode his death-bed confession to thee, thou 
would'st never have hod such a dream to 
reveal. 

Jer. Thinkcst thou so ? Then what brought 
Osterloo and his troops so unexpectedly by 
this route? With ull thy heretical dislike to 
miraculous interposition, how wilt thou ac- . 
count for this ? 

Ben. If thou hadst no secret intelligence of 
Osterloo’s route, to set thy fancy a working 
on the story the hermit confessed to thee, I 
never wore cowl on my head. 

Jer. Those, indeed, who hear thee speak so 
lightly of mysterious and holy things, will 
scarcely believe thou ever didst.—But hush ! 
the Prior comes with his penitent; let us have 
no altercation now. 

Enter Prior and Osterloo. 

Prior, {after a pause , tit which he stems agi¬ 
tated.) Now, Count Osterloo, we arc ready 
to hear your confession. To myself ana 
these pious Monks; men appointed by our 
holy religion to search into the crimes of the 
penitent, unburthen your heart of its terrible 
secret; and God grant you afterwards, if 
it be his righteous will, repentance and 
mercy. 
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Off. («m king a sign, ns if unable to speak* 
then uttering rapidly.) Presently, presently* 

Jar. Don’t hurry him, reverend Father; he 
cannot sneak. 

Ben. Take breath awhile, noble Osterloo, 
and speak to us when you con. 

Ost. 1 thank you. 

Ben, He is much agitated. (7b Osterloo.) 
Lean upon me, my Lord. 

Prior, (to Benedict.) Nay, you exceed in 
this. ( 7b Osterloo.) Recollectyou n*elf, Gen¬ 
eral, and try to be more composed. You seem 
better now; endeavour to unburden your inind 
of its fatal secret; to have it labouring within 
your breast is protracting a stale of misery. 

Off. (feebly.) I have voice now. 

Jtr. (to Osterloo.) Give to Heaven then, ok 
you ought- 

Ben. Hush, brother Jerome! no exhorta¬ 
tions now ! let him H|M‘nk it us he cm. (7b 
Osterloo.) We attend to you most anxious¬ 
ly. 

Ost. (after struggling for ullcranct.) 1 slow 
him. 

Prior. The man whoso hones have now 
been discovered ? 

list. The same : 1 slew him. 

Jrr. In the field, Count? 

Ost. No, no! many a man's blood has liccii 
on my hands there:—this is on my heart. 

Prior. It is then premeditated murder you 
have committed. 

Ost. (hastily.) Call it so, call it so. 

Jrr. (to Osterloo, after a on use.) And is this 
nil? Will you not proceed to tell us the cir¬ 
cumstances attending it? 

Ost. Oh ! they wen* terrible !—Rut they are 
all in my mind us the indistinct horrors of a 
frenzied imagination. (rlfter a short jmusr.) 
I did it in a nnrrow pass on St. (ioth^rd, in 
the stormy twilight of a winter day. 

Prior. You murdered him there f 

Ost. I felt him deed mulcr my grasp; but 
1 looked at him no mom alter the Inal despe¬ 
rate thrust that l gave him. i hurried to a 
distance from the spot: when a servant, who 
• was with mo, seized with a sudden leiuorse, 
begged leave to return ami remove the body, 
that, if possible, he might hurv it in consecra¬ 
ted ground, as an utonement lor tli* purl he 

had taken in the terrible deed.-1 g ive him 

leave, with means to procure his desire;—I 
waited for liiiri three days, concealed in the 
mountains;—hut 1 neither saw him, nor heard 
of him again. 

Ben. Rut what tempted a brave man like 
Osterloo to commit such a horrible act ? 

Off. The torments of jealousy stung me to 
it. (Hiding h>s fare icith his hands and then 
uncovering it.) 1 loved her, and was belov¬ 
ed : He came,—a noble stranger 

Jer. Aye, if lie was in his mortal stale, as I 
in my dream beheld him, he was indeed most 
noble. 

Off. (leaving his hand impatiently.) Well, 
well! lie did come, then, und she loved me 
no more.-With arts and enchantments 


he besotted lief.-Even from 

her own lips I received- / 

{Tossing up his anus rlatently , und then cov¬ 
ering his face, as before.) 

But wliat is nil this to you ? Maimed us he 
was. having K-»t his right arm in a battle with 
the Turks, I could not defv him to the field. 

---Alter passing two nights in 

ail the tossing agony of u damned spirit, 1 fol¬ 
lowed him on his journey 'cross the inoun 
tains—On tile twilight oi the second day, J 
laid wait fur him in a narrow pass; and as 
soon as liis gigantic, form darkened the path 
beilrc me-1 have told you all. 

Prior, (eagerly.) Yon have not told his 
i! tine. 

0*1. Di.l 1 not say Monte ra? lie wux a 
lioliie Hungarian. 

Prior, (unnh ngiiatrd.) lie was ho! —He 
\»a-» ro. He was noble anil beloved. 

J r. (i.Jt : »b to Prior.) What is the matter 
with you, reverend Father? VYim he your 
Friend ? 

Prior, (aside to Jerome.) Speak not to me 
uow, but question the murderer ns yv will. 

Ben. (a r^rh, tiring tar Prior.) lie is indeed 
a murdcier, revertgid Father, but he is our 
penitent. 

Prior. Go to ! what art* names*»sk him 
what questions you wifi, and finish the con¬ 
fession quickly. 

lien, i to Ottorino.) «iut have you never till 
now coiifcsjoii tills crime; nor in the course 
of so many year* rclieclrd on its ihvad fill tur¬ 
pitude i ^ 

Ost. The active and adventurous life of a 
soldier is un*t ad verse In icileclicii: but often, 
in the r.lillness of midnight, llu* remembrance 
of tins terrible deed lists coni'* powerfully upon 
me ; till morning returned, and the noise of 
the camp 'w^a, and the fortunes of the day 
were l«efore i.u*. 

i r 'u.r. (in u rtc*r." roicc..) Thou hast indeed 
been too long iKTiiiilt**«l to re u in in in this Ivor- 
dened slat**. Jiiit lleaven, rmmer or later, 
will visit the man of blood with its terroura. 
Sooner m‘ later, lie of.ill feel that In* stands 
upon an i.wthl brink; and short is the step 
which eiejulp'is him in t!i.:t world, when the 
niu/di red and the murderer meet again, in the 
tremendous presence of him, who j.i the Lord 
and giver of life. 

Ost. You belli ve then in such revere retri¬ 
bution ? 

Prim'. I believe in it ns in my own exist¬ 
ence. 

Ost. (turning to Jerome and Benedirt.) 
And you. good Fathers, you believe ill this ? 

Ben. Nature teaches this as well as revela¬ 
tion : we must believe it. 

Jer. Some prcsiiinptuoiH minds, dazzled 
with the sunshine of prosperity, have (hired to 
doubt; but to us, in the koIm r shade of life ; • 
visited too, as we have now been, by visions 
preternatural and awlhl, it is a thing of cer¬ 
tainty, rather Ilian of iiiitj^. 

Ost. That such things are *—It make* the 
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brain confused and giddy.—These am tre- 
• mendous thoughts. ( Leans his hack against 
9 the va-l/f and gazes futility on the ground.) 

. Prior . Lot us leave him to the bitterness of 
his thoughts. We now must deliberate with 
tho brethren on what is to be doue. There 
must Ik* no delay: the night advances 1 * 0 * 1 . 
Conduct him to another apartment: 1 must 
assemble a council of the whole order. 

Jer. (to Oslorlno.) We nai-*t lead you to 
another iipuflmml, Count, while we consider 
what is tq bo done. 

Osl. (roost //.) Aye, the expiation you mean: 
let it lie severe; if atonement in tins world 
may lie made. 

(Taming to Prior ns Jerome trails him off.) 
Let youc <\iuutinn Ik* wveie, J*oly Father: a 
slit'll, penance iiiu!ehe.« ».ol With such a crime 
as mine. 

Pttui. JJe well assured it alkali N* w!:at it 
ought. 9 

Osl. (Turning ttga : u and catching hold of the 
Prior a robe.) I legald n..t bodily p;iin. In 
battle once. with the head of a broken arrow 
ill my thigh. I led on the charge, mid sustain¬ 
ed all the exertions of a well-iotighl iiebl, till 
uight clow d upon our victory. Js*t jour pen¬ 
ance he wvcie, my reverend Father; 1 have 
been long acquaint*'*! with pain. 

[Km. i \ r Osterb.ii and Jerome. 

Hen. You* ein greatly moiVu, Father; but 
it is not v/iUi pity lor the wretched. You 
would not ik*stroy sueh a man as this, though 
his crime is llu* crime of blood? 

Prior, lie shall die : ere pother tun dawn 
on these wullr, he shall du*. 9 

Hen. Oh, suy not so ! J hinkol some oilier 
expiation. 

Prior . ( woi'Id think of anotlier, were there 
any other more <1 read lid to him than death. 

Pen. lie is \our penitent. 

Prior, lie i> llie murderer of my lirothcr. 

Itcn. Then Heaven have mercy on him, if 

he must f.nd none belt* ?- 

Montero was your brother? 

Pnur. My only brother. It were tedious 
to toll thee now, how 1 was separated troui 

him uflcr the happy days of our youth.- 

1 saw him no more ; yet he was still the dear¬ 
est object of my thoughts. A tier escaping 
death in many a battle, lie was slain, as it was 
conjectured, by banditti, in travelling across 
the mountains, llis body was never discov¬ 
ered. Ah! little did i think it was lying so 
near me ! 

Hen. It is indeed piteous; and you must 
needs lecl it as a brother: but consider die 
danger wo run, should wo lay violent hands 
on an Imperial General, with his enraged sol¬ 
diers, witliiu a lew hums' march of our walls. 

Prior. 1 can think of nothing but revenge. 
Speak to me no more. 1 must assemble the 
, whole order immediately. [Exkl.it. 

0CEK£ III.-ANOTHER APARTMENT. 

Enter Osterluo as from a email recess at the 
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bottom of tho Stage, pacing backwards and for¬ 
wards several limes in an agitated manner; 
then advancing slowly to the front, where be 
stands musing nnd muttering to himself for 
soino moments, before ho speaks aloud. 

Ost. That this smothered horrour should 
burnt iiiion mo at last! And there be really 
such tilings as the darkened fancy imageth to 
itself, when the busy day is stilled.— An un¬ 
seen world surrounds us : spirits and powers, 
und the invisible dead hover near us; wliilo 
we in unconscious security—Oh ! 1 have slept 
upon a iemful brink ! Every sword that threat¬ 
ened my head in battle, had power iu its edge 
to rend mo to u terrible account.—1 have 

•dept upon a fearful brink. -— — 

Am I liuly awake? (Nabbing his ryrs, then 
gm. - ivg several parts of his body, Jirsl with 
w/ic uund and then with the. other.) Vim, yes ! it 
is ho !—! am keenly and terribly awake. 

(Paces rapidly vp and doirn t and then stojt - 
tug short.) Con there bo virtue in pcnouccs 
miilered by the body to do away offences of the 
w»ul ? If litum lx*—O if there be! let them 
runnel my body with stripes; and nwuith mo 
round in one continued girth of wounds ! Any 
thing that can be endured hero, is mercy com¬ 
pared to tin* dreadful abiding of what may be 
herratter. 

Kilter Wovkluf.iii, behind followed by Soldiers, 
who range IhcniM/Ucs at the bottom of the 
singe. (J.-icrloo turning round, runs up to him 
eagerly. 

* llu! my dear Alliert, returned to me ugaiu, 

with all my noble fellow* at thy back !- 

-Jhirdon me; I mistook you for one 

of my Captains. 

II uv. 1 am the Prior’s Captain. 

( Jot. And those men too? 

Woo. They are the Prior’s Boldiers, who 
have been ordered from distant quarter* to 
repair to the monastery immediately. 

Ost. I n such haste r 

Itov. Aye, in truth ! YVc received our or¬ 
ders after huu-hoI, and have marched two 
good leagues since. 

Ost. YVhat may this mean ? 

IVor. Faith 1 know not. My duty is to 
obey the Prior, and pray to our good saint; 
mid whether L am commanded to surprise the 
strong hold of an enemy, or protect an execu¬ 
tion, it is the same thing to me. 

Ost. An execution! con ought of this na¬ 
ture be intended? 

Won. You turn pale, Sir: wearing the garb 
of a soldier,you have surely seen blood ere now. 
Ost. 1 have seen too much blood. 

Enter Prior, Jkuomk, Paul, and Monks, walking 
in order ; tho Prior holding a paper iu llis hand. 

Prior, (with solemnity.) Count Ostcrloo, 
Lieutenant-General of our liege Lord the 
Emperor; authorized by this deed, which in 
subscribed by all the brethren of our Holy 
Order hero present, I pronounce to you our 
solemn decision, that the crime of murder, 
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M, by tho mysterious voice of Heaven, and 
your own confession, your crime is proved to 
be, can only bo expiated by death: you are 
therefore warned to prepare yourseli to die 
this night. Before day-break, you must be 
with the inhabitants of another world; where 
may tho great Maker of us all deal with you 
in mercy ! 

(Ostcrloo staggers back from the spot where 
he stood , and remtuns silent.) 

Prior. It is a sentence, Count, pronounced 
against you from necessity, to save the lives 
of our whole community, which you yourself 
have promised to submit to; have you any 
thing to say in reply to it. 

Ost. Nothing: my thoughts are gone from 
mo in the darkness of astonishment. 

Prior. We are compelled to be thus hasty 
and severe r ere day-break, you must die. 

Ost. Ere day-break! not oven the light of 
another sun, to one so ill prepared for the aw¬ 
ful and tremendous fate into which von would 
thrust him? this is inhuman ! It is horrible! 

Prior. He was as ill prepared for it, who, 
with still shorter warning, was thrust into 
that awful state in tho narrow pass of 8t. 
Guthard. 

Ost. Tho guilt of murder was noton his soul. 
-Nay, nay, holy Prior ! con¬ 
sider this horrible extremity : let the pain of 
the executioner's stroke be twenty fold upon 
me ; but thrust me not forth to that state from 
which my soul recoils with unutterable hor- 

- -— - — —- - ■ ■ ■ - « 

Never but once, to save the life of a friend, 
did I bend the knee to mortal man in humble 
supplication. I am a Soldier; in many battles 
1 have bled for the service of my country: 
I am a Soldier, and 1 was a proud one *, yet 

do I thus-Contemn not my extremity ! 

my knee is on the ground. 

Prior. Urge me no farther. It must not 
be; no respite can be granted. 

Ost. (starting vp furiously from the ground , 
and drawing his sword.) • 

Then subdue ns you may, stern Priest, the 
'•strength of a desperate man. 

(YVovclreid and Soldiers rush forward , get¬ 
ting behind Aim, and surrounding him on every 
side , and after a violent struggle disarm Aim.) 

Won. What a noble fellow this would be to 
defend a narrow breach, though he shrinks 
with such abhorrence from a scaffold. It is a 
piteous thing to see him so beset. 

Prior, (to WoYolreid.) What sayest thou, 
Fool! 

Woo. Nay, it is no business of mine, my 
Lord, I confess. Shall wc conduct him to the 
prison chamber ? 

Prior. Do so; and see that he retains no 
concealed arms about him. 

Woo. I obey, my Lord: every thing shall 
be made secure. 

(Exit Osterloo, guarded by Wovelreid and 
Soldiers, and t at the same time, enter Bene¬ 
dict, by the opposite suit, who stands looking 
qfter him piteously.) 


Prior. ( Sternly to Benedict.) What brings 
thee here? Dost thou repent naving refused; 
to concur with us in an act that preserves the 
community ? 

Ben. Say rather, reverend Father, on act 4 
that revenges your brothers death, which the 
laws of the empire should revenge. 

Prior. A supernatural visitation of Heaven 
hath commanded us to punish it. - 
What; dost thou sluvkc thy head ? Thou art 
of a doubting and dangerous spirit; and be* 
ware lest, sooner or later, the tempter do not 
lure thee into heresy, if reason cannot sub¬ 
due thee, authority shall.-Return 

again to thy cell; let me hear of this no more. 

Ben. I will, reverend Father. But for the 
love of our holy saint, bethink you, ere it be 
too late, that though we may be saved from 
the pestilence by this bloody sacrifice, what 
will rescue our throats from tho swords of 
Ostcrloo’s soldiers, when they shall return, as 
they have threatened, to demand from no.their 
General ? 

Prior. Give thyself no concern about this. 
My own bonds arc already called in, and a 
messenger has been dispatched to tho Abbes# 
Matilda; her troop* in defence of the church, 
will face the best soldiers of the empire.— 
But whv lose wc time in unprofitable conten¬ 
tions? Go, my Sons, (speaking to other Monks,) 
the night advances last, and we have much to 
do ere morning. ( Knocking heard without.) 
Ha! who knocks at this untimely hour ? Con 
tho soldiers bo indeed returned upon us ?— 
Run to the gate ^ but open it to none. 
[Exkunt several in haste t and presently re-enter 

with a lay-brother. 

Lau-B. Please ye, reverend Father; the 
Marchioness has sent a messenger from the 
castle, beseeching you to send a Confessor im¬ 
mediately to confess one of her women, who 
was token ill yesterday, and is now at the 
point of death. 

Prior . I'm glad it is only this.—What is 
the matter with the penitent ? 

Lay-B. I know not, pleoao you; the mes¬ 
senger only said, she was take u.ill yesterday. 

Prior, (shaking his head.) Aye, this malady 
has got there also.—I cannot send one of 
tho Brothers to bring infection immediately 

amongst us.-What is to be 

done? Leonora is a most noble Lady; and 
thc^hmily have been great benefactors to our 
order.—1 must send somebody to her. But 
he must stop well his nostrils with spicery, 
and leave his tipper gnrment behind him, when 
he quits the infected:apartment. Jerome, wilt 
thou go ? Thou art tho favorite Confessor with 
all the women at the castle. 

Jer. Nay, Father; 1 must attend on oar 
prisoner here, who has most need of ghostly 
assistance. 

Prior, (to another Monk.) Go thou Ansel- . 
mo; thou hast given comfort to many a dying 
penitent. . • 

Monk. I thank you, Father, for the pre¬ 
ference ; but Paul is the best of us all for ad* 
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.ministering comfort to the dying; and there 
'is a sickness come over my heart, o’the sud¬ 
den, that makes me unfit for the office. 

Prior . (to Paul.) Thou wilt go then, my 
good Son. 

Paul. 1 beseech you, don’t send me, reve¬ 
rend Father; 1 ne'er escaped contagion in my 
life, where malady or fever were to bo had. 

Prior. Who will go then ?. 

(A deep silence.) 

Ben. WMt; hns no one faith enough in the 
protection of St Maurice, even purchased, as 
it is about to be, by the shedding of human 
blood, to venture upon this dangerous duty ? 
1 will go then, Father, though I am some¬ 
times of a doubting spirit 

Prior. Go, and St. Maurico protect thee! 

[Exit Den. 

Let him go ; it is well that we get rid of him 
for the night, should they happily Retain him 
so long at tins castle.—Ho is a troublesome, 
close-searching, self-willed fellow. He hath 
no seal for tho order. Were a miser to be¬ 
queath his possessions to our monastery, be 
would nssist the disappointed heir himself to 
find out a flaw in tho deed .---But retire to your 
cells, my Sons; and employ yourselves in 
prayer aud devotion, till the great bell warn 
you to attend the execution. [Exeunt. 

Scene III.— an apartment in the 

CASTLE. 

F.nter Lkonor\ and Aonks, peaking as they 

enter. 

4r But She is asleep now; and is so ipuch 
and so suddenly better, that tlie Confessor, 
when ho comes, will bo dissatisfied. I fear, 
that wc have called him from his cell at such 
an unreasonable hour. 

IjCo. Let him come, nevertheless; don’t 
seud to prevent him, 

Air. lie will be unwilling to be detained, 
for they are engaged in no common matters 
to-night at the monastery. Count Osterloo,as 
1 told you before, is doing voluntary penance 
at the shrine of St. Maurice, to stop the pro¬ 
gress of this terrible malady. % 

Iso, I remember thou did’st. 

A<r. Ah, Marchioness! you would not say 
so thus faintly, had vou seen him march 
through the pass with nis soldiers. He is the 
bravest and most graceful man, though some¬ 
what advanced in years, that 1 ever beheld. 
—Ah, had you but seen him! 

Tjco. 1 havo seen him, Agnes. 

Ag. And I spoke of him all the wliile, yet 
you did not tell me this before ! Ah, my noble 
Mistress and Friend ! the complexion of you^r 
check is altered; you have indeed seen mm, 
and you have not seen him with indifference. 
• Leo. Think as thou wilt about this. He was 
the friend and fellow-soldier of my lord, when 
we first married ; though before my marriage 
_I had never seen him. 
r Ag.' Friend! Your lord was then in the 
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decline of life; there must have been greet 
disparity in their friendship. 

tee. They were friends, however; for the 
Marauis liked society younger than himself; 
and 1, who had been hurried into an unequal 
marriage, before I could judge for myself, was 
sp me times foolish enough to compare them 
together. 

Ag. Aye, that was natural enough. (Eager* 
ly.) And what happened then ? 

Leo. (offended.) What happened then! 
(drawing herself up proudly.) Nothing hap¬ 
pened then, but subduing the foolish fancy of 
a girl, which was afterwards ^msly repaid by 
the self-approbation and dignity of a wo- 


Ag . Pardon me, Madam; I ought to have 
supposed all this. But you have been long a 
widow, and Ostcrloo is still unmarried; what 
prevented you when free. 

Leo. I was ignorant what the real state of 
his sentiments nad been in regard to me. But 
had this been otherwise: received, as I was. 
into tho family of my Lord, the undowried 
daughter of a petty nobleman ; and left as I 
now am, by his confiding love, the sole guar¬ 
dian of his children and their fortunes; I 
could never think of supporting a second lewd 
op the wealth fntrysted to me by the first, to 
the injury of his children. As nothing, there¬ 
fore, has ever happened consequence of 
tlits weakness of my youth, nothing ever 
shall. 

* Ag. This is noble. 

Leo. It is right-But here comes 

the father Confessor. 

Enter Bxs edict. 

You arc welcome, good Father! yet I am al¬ 
most ashamed to see you; for our qick person 
has become suddenly well again, and is now 
in a deep sleep. I fear I shall appear to you 
capricious ana inconsiderate in calling you up 
at so late an hour. 

Ben. Be i\ot uneasy, lady, upon this ac¬ 
count : I am glad to nave on occasion for be¬ 
ing ubsent from the monastery for some 
hours, if you will permit me to remain here so 
long. 

Leo. What mean you, Father Benedict f 
Your countenance is solemn and sprrQwfUl: 
what is going on at the monastery ? (He 
shakes his head.) Ha! will they be severe 
with him in a voluntary penance, submitted 
to for the good of the order ?—What is the 
nature of tj^e pcnaqee ? It is to continue, I 
am told, but one night. 

Bern. It will, indeed, soon be over. 

Leo, And will he be gone on the morrow ? 

Ben. His spirit will, but his body remains 
with us forever. 

Leo. (uttering a shriek.) Death, dost thou 
mean P—O horror 1 horror! Is this the expie-, 
tion f Oh most horrible, most unjust! » 

Ben. Indeed I consider it as such. Though 
guilty, by his own oonfession, of murdar> com¬ 
mitted, many years anee, under the ften^y of 
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passion; it belong* not to u* to inflict the night i* cold: I hope they will not keep us 
poniahment of death upon a guilty «onl, ta- long waiting. / 

Ken so suddenly an<f unprepared for its doom. let Ser. i heard the sound of travellers 
Leo. Murder! didst thou say murder! Oh coming up the eastern avenue, and the v may 
Osterloo, Osterloo! hast thou been so barba- linger belike; for Monks are marvellously 
roos ? and art thou in this terrible state ?— fond of great people and of strangers; at least 
—Must thou thus end thy days, and so near the good Fathers of our monastery are. 
me too! 2d Ser. Aye, in their late Prior’s time they 

Ben. You seem grcativ moved, noble Leo- lived like lords themselves; and they are not 
norm: would you could do something more for very humble at present.—Rut there’s light 
him than lament. * from tho postern: here they come. 

Enter Bxsxdiot, Laos ora di^uised like a 
^P 611 ^.Esther. O tell me Moan, and Aortas with a Peasant’s cloak 
how! I will do any thing and every thing. thrown OTer hcr# 

-Alan, alas! my vassals are but few, . , .. . . . t . . „ 

and cannot bo sMmbled immediately. Uo \ " •>* «*■*■) £ >* wel1 

Ben. Force were ureloaa. Your /areola, if 0 '-«°° d ^ n . e t dlct - . ®“ b f ore 

they were aaacmbled, would not be pen.ua,1- *“>.«» JP*® brother IWdw.n.m thefirat place; 

ed to attack the aacrod wall, of a monastery. "' d Wlut w ( ,l { , ? u 1 t m * dle ■P° t 1 W ' 1 ,lilvo 
Leo. I did indeed rare fboliahly: but whit 't™* "P ° n < U,,ul 1 •W wl - . , , 

elae can be done/-Toko there jewels, and "«• fh»u fomprehendeat me completely, 

•Tory thing of value in tl.c castle, if they will BroU “ :r > *° ° od *P e T! “ b “ lh 1 

bribe those who guard him, to lot liim escape. **.77®*'' _.. ... 

—Think of it—0 think well of it, good Ben- Torch-man, go thou with me. Tin. u, the 
edict! right path, 1 trust? 

Ag. I have heard that there is a secret pas- ***** * car not » father; I know it well. 

•age, leading from tlic prison-chamber of the , A r ,1, ! 7 ^ , °?f* 

monastery under its walla, and opening to the (to Ague., *kde she m ,tes krr hand to 

free country at the bottom of the rock.. ‘idburvant to relire to « greater dtsUmre.) 

Be*. By every holy mint, *> there i. ! and Al ^ r 1 “* "Wtof to the -7. 

the moat iordid of our brother, i. crflroalcd no ‘ to wlut lor ,QB at ^ '" oull ‘ of u,l! 
with the key of it. But who will bo his con- „ ... . 

doctor ? None but a monk of the Order may A g- n,,t: Be ne«l.cl ho. described .t re 
pw tho aoldicm who guard him; and the minutely, I cannot fail to dw.over i . 

Monk who should do ft, mart fly from hi. _ ,M : Wli.a Klep. am thorn behind u»' 
country forever, and break hi. wired vow.. Souiebody following u. lrom tile coatle f 

I can oppose the weak fear, and ininatice of Kntcr 3d Skuvant in lento, 

my brethren, for mirfortune. and diagnat of M ^ Tlicrc aro lravelleri nrrWctl al ^ 

the world, not .uperetitiou. veneration for _ to de.iru to bo admitted for the night 
monaatic aanctity, ho. covered my head with • /<w) ln an uvil bour Ul(:y oome . RelSrn, 

1 c ? w 5j* Bt ~ w * c ^ nnot ™ u , dear Ague, and receive them. Benighted 

' i^a 1 ' n Monk of your ,trangcni, no doubt. Uxcubo my absence any 

Order in tho old wardrobe of the ea’lle, ifnome bow “go quickly. 


person were disguised in it. 

Leo. Thanks to thee ! thanks to thee, m 


Jig. And leave you to proceed alone ? 


Leo. 1 Hanks to thee. 10 "?y Leo. Coro not ior me: there is an energy 

luppy Agnc! I will be that pereon.-I wiU wlUlin ^ now that bida ^ ,car. 

put on the disguise.-Good , __ cu __ ..x.„ u.e. _ 


( Beckon* to 'M Servant, who goes out before 


! your face gives consent to this. v h ^ /A _ 1nre L ry„f 

Bt *’ r h® ‘I™’ ; bUl 116(1 “ * m prc ‘ -"g- ^tMeriZ lo kerttlf , <n eke turns to Ike 

raemg far the execnUon. * eoatU.) The evil apirit hath brought travel- 

W f K ,th mc to lere to u. at thi. moment: but 1 ’ll rend them 

toe wardrobe, and we U ret out forthe mono* to Uleir e)lu]l bc n right quickly, and join her 

toy fortowrth.-Oomc, como!— few mo- Mcret ? notwith.tLding. 

meats will carry us there. * r p^_ n _ 

[Exit, kaetily, followed by Ag. and Ben. 1 *■ 

SOBNB IV.—A WOOD BEAR THB CASTLE; > 

TBB STAGE ^DITE DARK. ACT Ilf * 

\ Enter Two Servarts, with Torches. ** Scene I.— the prison-chamber of the 

let Ser. This must surely be the entry to monastery. 
the path, where my lady ordered us to wait Osterloo is discovered, sitting in a bending 
for tnose Mine Monks. postore, with his clenched hands pressed up- 

24 Ser. Yes; I know it well, for yonder is on his knees, sod his eye* fixed on the 
the postern. It is the nearest path to the Jerome standing by him. 

monastery, hot narrow and difficult. The Jer. Nay, sink not thus, my Bon; the wr_ 


iXEOITT. 


ACT III. 

Scene I.—the prison-chamber of the 

MONASTERY. 

Osterloo is discovered, sitting In a bending 
posture, with his clenched hands pressed up¬ 
on his knees, and his eves fixed on toe 


on his knees, sod uis eyes nxea on me 
ground, Jerome standing by him. 

Jer. Nay, sink not thus, my Bon; the wr_ 


fixed 
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cy of Heaven is infinite. Let other thoughts 
enter thy soul: let penitence and devotion 
subdue it. 

Oat. Nothing but one short moment of di¬ 
vision between this state of humanity and that 
which is to follow » The executioner lets full 
his axe, and the dark veil is rent; the gulf is 
uncovered; the regions of anguish are before 
roe. 

Jar. My 8on, my Son! this must not be; 
thine imagination overpowers thy devo¬ 
tion. 

Oat. The dead are there; and what welcome 
shall the murderer receive from that assem¬ 
bled host ? Oh, the terrible form that stalks 
forth to meet me! the stretching out of that 
band 1 the greeting of that horrible smile? 
And it is thou, who must lead me before thu 
tremendous majesty of my offended Maker! 
Incomprehensible and dreadful! What 
thoughts can give an image ofXhat which 
overpowers all thought! 

(Cla aping Hi a hand* tightly ocer It La head, und 
bunting himself uhnoat to the ground.) 

Jcr. (after a jut use.) Art thou entranced ? 
art thou usleep? nrt thou still in those inward 
agonies of imagination ? (Touching him soft¬ 
ly.) Speak to me. 

Oat. (aturling up.) Are Uiey conic fin me ? 
They shall not yet: I'll strangle tin* first m:m 
th~t liivsImM of me. (Giusptug Jerome by the 
throat.) 

Jcr I jet go your hold, iny lord ; 1 did but 
touch you gently to rouse you from your stu- 
|sir, ef 

(Ostrrloo Ida go his hold t uml Jerome shrinks 
to a distance.) 

Oat. 1 have jrnsjicd thee,then, too roughly. 
Hut shrink not from me thus. Btrong men 
have fallen by iny urni, but a child might 
contend with me now 

(Throwing him adf buck again into his chair , 
awrf bursting into tears.) 

Jcr. Forgive me, my Son, there was a wild¬ 
ness in your eyes that made roc afraid. 

Oat. Thou nccd’st not be afraid: thou art a 
man, and host days of life still before 

; thou nccd'st not be afraid.- 

But, as thou art a good man, speak to njp, 1 
conjure thee, as a man, not as a Monk: an¬ 
swer roe ss the true sense and reason of a 
man doth convince thee. 

Jcr. I will, my Son. 

Oat. Dost thou in truth believe, that the 
teiy instant after life has left the body, we 
»xe forthwith awake and conscious in the 
world of spirits? No intermediate state of 
slumbering insensibility between ? 

Jer. It is indeed my belief. l>e^th is but a 
short though awful pass; as it wore, a wink¬ 
ing of the eyes for a moment We shut them 
.in this world, and open them in the next: and 
. there we open them with such increased viv¬ 
idness of existence, that this life, in compari¬ 
son. will appear hut as a state of slumber and 

of a re ami.-^-But wherefore dost thou 

efts* thine arms so closely on thy breast, and 


coil thyself togctlicr^o wretchedly ? What it 
the matter /inyjjbn ? Agt thou bodily an¬ 
guish ; * 

Oat. Thew chHly .night np^l^cy coldness 
throughrme. ^ *.'a * * 

Jer. O regard not-thc potfAfeelinga of a 
fleshly front*, whitih thou so soon must part 
withal: a little time will now put an end to 
every tiling that natiiAcan endure. 

Oat. (raising his head quickly.) Ha! how 
soon ? Has the bcllstruck again since 1 lis¬ 
tened to it last ? 

Jcr. No; hut it will soon strike, and day¬ 
break is at hand. Rouse yc then, and occupy 
the few minutes that remain in acts of devo¬ 
tion becoming thine unhappy state. O, my 
Bon, pour out thy soul in penitent prayers to 
an offended but merciful Uod. We, too, will 
pray for thee. Mouths, nay years after thy 
death, masses shall he said for the repose of 
thy soul, that it may at last he received into 
bliss. O my unhappy Boa! pour forth thy 
spirit to God; and let thy-prayers also ascend 
to our blessed Buint nrfd Martyr, who will in 
tore* de for thee. . 

Oat. I cannot: 1 have not thoughts for 
prayer.—Tlu* gulf yawns before inc—the un¬ 
known, tip unbounded, the unfathomable !-— 
Prayers! prayers! what prayers hath de¬ 
spair > 

•/ce. Hold, hold, ret rectory Bpirit! This 

obstiiiacy is destruction. .- 1 

must call in brother Bernard to assist me : 1 
oomiot be answerable alone, in a service of 
such infinite moment. 

Exit ; and after a pause , in which Osterloo 

scans absorbed in the stupor of despair , enter 

Leonora disguised. 

Leo. (coming eagerly forward , and then 
stopping short to look at him.) 

There is some mistake in thia : it is not Oa- 

terluo.-It is, it ia ! but 

Oh, how changed! Thy hand, great God! 
has been upon nim. (Going closer to him.) 
Osterloo! Osterloo! 

Oat. I hear thee, Father. 

Leo. (throwing aside her disguise.) 

O no! it is no Father. Lift up thine eyes 
and sec an old Friend before thee, with deliv¬ 
erance in her hand. (Holding out a key.) 

Ost. (looking up wildly.) la it a sound in 
my cars, or did any one say deliverance ? 

( Gating on her.) 
What thing art thou? A form of magic or 
delusion ? 

Leo. Neither, Count Osterloo; but an old 
friend, bringing this key in her hand for thy 
deliverance. Yet roach 1 fear thou hast not 
strength enough to rise and follow me. 

Ost. (bounding from his seat.) 1 have 
strength for any thing if there be deliverance 
in it.—Where go we? They will be upon ns 
immediately. 

Leo. (lifting a small lamp from a table, 
and holding it to examine the opposite wall.) 
The door, as he described it, is to the right of 
a small projection of the wall.—Here—here it 
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if! (Opens a small door, and beckons Osterloo 
te folloto her ) 

Ost. Yes, blessed being! T Vill follow thee. 
—Hi! the/ are coming! 

(Strides hastily to the door, while Leonora 
holds Of the Camp to light him into it. and 
m her stiff, emits the door softly be- 




SCENE II. —AW OLD BUINOUS VAULT) 
WITH A STEONG ORATED DOOR ON ONE 
BIDS, THROUGH WHICH THE MOON¬ 
BEAMS ARE gleaming: ON THE OTH¬ 
ER SIDE, AN OLD WINDING STAIR¬ 
CASE, LEADING FROM THE UPPER RE¬ 
GIONS OF THE MONASTERT) FROM 
WHICH A FEEBLE LIGHT IB BEEN, 
INCREASING BT DEGREES, AND PRE¬ 
SENTLY LEONORA APPEARS, DESCEND¬ 
ING THE STAIRS WITH A LAMP IN HER 
HAND, FOLLOWED BT OSTERLOO. 

As Leonora enters, something on the wall 
catches bar robe, and the turns round to dis¬ 
entangle it, bending her face close to the 
light. 

Ost. (stopping to assist her , and then gazing 
on her?) * 

Thou art something I hare known and loved 
somewhere, though it has passed away from 

my mind with all my better thoughts.-— 

--Great power or Heaven ! art thou Leo¬ 
nora? 

Leo. (smiling.) Dost thoa know me now ? 

( Ost. I do, I do! My heart knew thee be¬ 
fore, but my memory did not. 

(Kneeling and kissing both her hands.) 
And so it is to tnee—thou whom I first loved 
—Pardon me, pardon mo !—thou whom 1 lov¬ 
ed,and dared not love ;—thou from whom I fled 
to be virtuous—thou art my deliverer. Oh 
had I never loved another after thee, it had 
been well — K no west thou 

it is a murderer thou art saving ? 

Uo. S» no more of this: I know thy 
story, and I cams 

Ost. O! thou earnest like a blessed# spirit 
to deliver me from many horrors. J was ter¬ 
ribly beset: thou hast snatched me from a 
tremendous brink. 

Leo. I hope so, if this key prove to be the 
right one. 

Ost. (alarmed.) Dost thou doubt it ? 

Leo. It seems to me smaller than it ought 
to be, when I consider that massive door. 

Ost. Give it me. 

(Snatches the Icev from her , and runs to the 
door; then term the hey in the lock, and 
finding it too small, stamps with his feet, 
throws it from him , and holds up his clench¬ 
ed hands m tfupotr.) 

Leo. Oh, cross fate ! But I'll return again 
for the right one. Baldwin cannot be so 
w&oked as to deceive me, and Benedict is still 


on the watch, near the door of the prison- 
chamber. Stay here till I return. 

(She ascends the stairs, whilst Osterloo leans 
his back to the wall, frequently moving his 
body up and down with impatient agitation: 
a bell tolls; Osterloo starts from his place, 
and Leonora descends again, re-entering in 
great alarm.) 

loo. Oh! I cannot go now: that bell tolls 
to warn them to the great hall: I shall meet 
them on their way. What is lo be done ? 
The strength of three men could, not force 
that heavy door, and thou art feeble and 
•pent. 

Ost. (running furiously to the door.) Des¬ 
pair has strength for any thing. 

(Seizes hold of the door, and, making two or 
three terrible efforts, bursts it open with a 
loud jar.) 

Leo. Supernatural strength lias assisted 
thee : now, thou art free. 

(As Osterloo and Leonora arc altovl to pass 
on through the door, Wovclreid and three 
armed Soldiers appear in the porch beyond 
it , and oppose their passage.) 

Wov. Hold! we arc the rrior’s Soldiers, 
and will suffer no prisoner to cscajie. 

Out. Those who* dare prevent me ! 

(Wrests a sword from one of the Soldiers, and , 
fighting furiously , forces his way past them 
tJl, they not daring to pursue him; when 
Wo vein? id seizing on Leonora to prevent her 
from following him, she calls out.) 

Leo. O let mo pass! and J’ll reward you 
nobly. -i 

Ost. (returning to rescue Leonora .) 

Iiet go thine unhallowed grasp. 

Leo. Kor Heaven's sake care not for me! 
Save thy self—save thyself! ] am in no dan¬ 
ger. Turn not again to fight, when such 
terrible odds are against thee. 

Ost. 1 have arms in my hand now, and my 
foes arc before me! ( rights fiercely again , 
till Morand, with a strong band of Soldiers, 
entering the porch behind him, he is overpoioerfd 
and centred; Leonora sinks down by the wall 
in a swoon.) 

Wov. Give me a rope. We must bind 
him securely ; for the Devil has put the 
strength of ten men into him, though, but 
half an hour ago, his face was as pale as a 
moonlight icicle, and he could scarcely walk 
without being supported. 

M(ft. Alas, alas! his face has returned to 
its former colour; his head sinks on his 
breast, and his limbs are again feeble and 
listless. I would rather see him fighting li ke 
a fiend than see him thus. 

Wov. Let us move him hence; would'st 
thou stop to lament over him ? 

Mot. It was base work in Baldwin to be¬ 
tray their plot to the Prior, for he took their 
money first, I'll be sworn. 

Wov. He had betrayed the Prior then, and 
all the community besides. 

Mor Well, let us move him hence: this 
i« no business of ours. * 
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TExtuNT Morand, Wovelreid and Soldier*, 

•leading out Osterloo. 

(Enter Agnes b j the grated door, and discover* 
Leonora on the ground.) 

4r- O hoi? virgin! On the ground, faint¬ 
ing and illf Have the barbarian* led her 
thus? ( Chafing her temples and hand.) 

She begin* to revive. It ia me, my dearest 
lady: look up and see roc; those men are 
all gone. 

Leo. And O*tcrloo with them ? 

Ag. Alas, he i*. 

Leo. It is fated so. Let me lie where I 
am ; 1 cannot move yet, my good Agnes. 

Ag. Nay, do not yet despair of saving the 
Count. 

Leo. (starting up and catching hold of her 
eagerly.) How so ? Is it possible ? 

Ag. ' riio travellers, arrived at the castle, 
arc the imperial Ambassador and his train. 
Night overtook them on the mountains, and 
they are now 'oinking merry in the hall. 

Ijto. Thank Heaven for this ! Providence 
has sent hint hillicr. I’ll go to him insUmtly, 
and conjure him to interpose his authority to 
save the life of Osterloo. Representing his 
liege ford, the Kinperor, ihe Prior dare not 
disobey his commands, and the gates of the 
monastery will lie opened at bis call. Who 
comes here ? L t us go. 

Re-enter Morand. 

Mot. (to Leonora.) You are revived again : 

I am glad to see it. Pardon me, lady, that 
1 forgot you in your extremity, and let me 
conduct you safely to the castle. 

Ism. 1 thank you ; but inv servants are 
without, lict me go. Don f t follow me, J 
pray you. 

mot. 1/Tt me support you through the 
porch, and I’ll leave you to their core, since 
you desire it [Exeunt, Leonora supported 

by Morand and Agnes. 

Scene III. —A grand hall, prepared 

POR THE EXECUTION. 

Soldiers are discovered drawn up [on each 
side of tbo Scaffold, with Benedict and seve¬ 
ral of the Monks on the front of the Stage. 
A bell tolls at measured intervals, with a deep 
pause between ; after which enter Morand, 

* hanging his bead sorrowfully.) 

Ben. (to Mor.) Is he come forth ? 

1st Monk. Hast thou seen him ? 

Mor. They are leading him hither, but they 
move slowly. 

1st Monk. Thou hast seen him then; how 
does he look now ? . *' 

Mor. I cannot tell thee. These few hours 
*. have done on him the work of many veara : 
•ho seems broken and haggarded with age, 
and his quenched eyes are fixed in their sock¬ 
ets, like one who walks in sleep. 

% Ben. Alas, alas! how changed in little time 
^hgjmld and gallant Osterloo! 


1st Monk. Have 1 not told thee, Morand, 
that fear will sometime! conch under the 
brasen helmet as well as the woollen cowl ? 

Mor. Fear, dost thou call it! Set him this 
moment in the field of battle, with death 
threatening him from a hundred points it 
once, and ho would brave it most valiantly. 

Ben. (preventinglst Monkfrom answering.) 
Hush, Brother ! Be not so warm, good Lieu¬ 
tenant : we believe what thou sayeat most 
perfectly. The bravest mind is capable of 
fear, though it fears no mortal man. A brave 
man fears not man; and an innocent and 
brave man united, feara nothing. 

Mor. Ayfc, now you speak reason: call it 
fear then if you will.—But tho Prior cornea; 
let ua go to our places. 

(They arrange themselves j and then enter tho 
Prior, with a train of Monxi, who likewiso 
arrange themselves: a pause, in which the bell 
tolls as bofbre, and enter Ostkbloo, support¬ 
ed by Jerome and Paul, Wovelreid, and 
Soldiers following.) 

Prior, (meeting him with solemnity.) Count 
Osterloo; in obedience to the will of Heaven, 
for our own^preservation, and ihe just pun¬ 
ishment of guilt, 1 am compelled with the 
Monks of tins monastery over whom I pre¬ 
side, to see duly executed within the time 
prescribed, this dismal act of retribution.— 
You have 1 trust, with the help of these holy 
men, as well os a few short moments would 
allow, closed your mortal account with Heav¬ 
en : if there lio aught that rests upon your 
mind, regarding worldly concerns which you 
leave behind you unsettled, let me know your 
lost will, and it shall be obeyed. (To Jerome, 
after pausing for an answer.) Dost thou 
think he unaerstands me ? 

Jer. (to Osterloo.) Did you hear, my Son, 
what tlic Prior lias been saying to you? 

Ost. 1 heard words through a multitude of 
sounds. 

Jer. It was the Prior, desiring to know if 
you have any wishes to fulfil, regarding 
worldly affairs left behind you unsettled.— 
Perhaps to your soldiers you may. 

Ost. (interrupting him eagerly , and looking 
wildly round.) My soldiers! are they here ? 

Jer. Ah, no ! they are not here; they are 
housed for the night in their distant quarters: 
they will not to here till the setting of to-mor¬ 
row's sun. 

Ost. (groaning deeply.) To-morrow’s sun! 
Jer. is there any wish you would have con¬ 
veyed to them ? Are there an v of your offi¬ 
cers to whom you would send a message or 
token of remembrance ? 

Ost. Ye speak again imperfectly, through 
many ringing sounds. 

(Jar. repeats the question in a slow , distinct 
voice.) # 

Ost. Aye there is: these, these- 

(Endeavoring to tear of his cincture and some 
military ornaments from his dress.) I cannot 
hit upon these fastenings. 
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Jer. We'll assist you, my Son. (Undoing 
kit cincture or girdle, fyc.) 

OH. (Hill endeavouring to do it himself.) 

My sword too, and my daggers.-My last 

remembrance to them both. 

Jer. To whom, my lord? 

Ost. Both—all of them. 

Den. (toko has kept sorrowfully at some dis¬ 
tance, now approaching eagerly.) Urge him 
no more : his officers will themselves know 
what names he would have uttered. ( Turn¬ 
ing to Ost. with an ottered voice.) Yes, no¬ 
ble Count; they shall bo given as you desire 
with your farewell affection to all your brave 
followers. 

OH. I thank ye. 

Jer. And this is all ? 

Ost. Nay, nay! 

ben. What is there besides ? 

Prior, (angrily.) There is too much of 
this: and some sudden rescue may prevent 
us. 

Den. Nay, reverend Father, there is no fear 
of this; you would not cut short the last 
words of a dying man ? 

Prior. And must I be guided by tliv admo¬ 
nitions ? Beware ; though Baldwin has not 
named thee, i know it is thou who art the 
traitor. 

Den. There is but one object at present to 
be thought of, and with your leave reverend 
Father, 1 will not bo deterred from it. {To 
Ost. again in a voice of tenderness.) What 
is there besides, noble Ostcrloo, that yqu 
would wish us to do ? 

Ost. There is something. 

Den. What is it, uiy Lord ? 

Ost. I wot not. 

Den. Then lot it rest. 

OH. Nay, nay ! This—this-( pulling a 

ring from kis finger which falls on the ground.) 
My Lands will hold nothing. 

Den. I have found it; and what shall I do 
with it ? 

OH. (in a faint hurried voice.) Leonora— 
Leonora. 

Den. I understand you, my lerd. 

Prior. 1 am under the necessity, Count Os- 
terloo, of saving, your tune is run to its ut> 
most limit; let us call upon you now for your 
last exertion of nature. These good Brothers 
must conduct you to tho scaffold. (Jer. and 
Paul support him towards the scaffold, while 
Benedict retires to a distance , and turns his 
hack to U.) 

Jer. Rest upon me, my Eon, you have but 
a few paces to go. 

Ost. The ground sinks under me ; my feet 
tread upon nothing. 

Jer. We are now at the foot of the scaffold, 
and there arc two steps to mount: lean upon 
ua more firmly. 

Ost. (stumbling.) It is dark 1 cannot see. 
Jer. Alas, my Son ! there is a blaze of 
torches round yon. (4fter they are on the 
scaffold.) Now, in token of thy loith in Heav¬ 


en, and forgiveness of all men, raise up' thy 
clasped hands. (Seeing Ost. make a feeble 
effort, he raises them for Aim in a posture of 
devotion.) And now to Heaven's mercy we 
commit thee. 

(Jerome and Paul retire, and two Executioners 
prcj/arc him for the block , and assist him to 
kneel. He then lays down his head, and they 
hold kis hands while a third Executioner 
stands with the raised are.) • 

1st Ex. (speaking close into kis ear.) Press 
my hand when you are ready for the stroke. 

(d long pause.) 

lie gives no sign. 

2a Ex. Stop, lie will immediately. 

(J1 second pause.) 

Does he not ? 

1 st Ex. No. 

Prior. Then give the stroke without it. 

(3d Ex. prepares to give the stroke, when the 
Imperial Ambassador rushes into the hall, 
followed by Leonora and Agnes, and a nu- 
rncrous train.) 

Jim. Stop the execution! In tlic name of 
your liege lord tlic Emperor, 1 command you 
to stop upon your peril. My lord Prior, this 
is a treacherous awl clandestine use of your 
scignorial power. Tlii* noble servant of oar 
Imperial Master (pointing to Ostcrloo) I take 
under my protection; and you must first de- 

I irive nn Imperial Ambassador ol’life, ere one 
ioir of liis head full to the ground. 

Hen. (running to the scaffold.) Up noble 
Ostcrloo! Raiw> up thy head : thou art rescu¬ 
ed : thou art f\ 3. 

Ixo. Rise, noble Ostcrloo! dost thou not 
know the voice that colls thee ? 

Den. He moves not: he is in a swoon. 
(liaises Osterloo from the block, tchUst Leonora 
bends over him with anxious Lnul truest. 

Leo. lie is ghostly pule : yet it surely con 
be but a swoon. Chafe his hands, good Ben¬ 
edict, while I bathe Ills temples, (softer try¬ 
ing to restore him.) Oh, no, no ! no change 
takes place. What thinkest thou of it?la 
there onv life here ? 

Den. In truth 1 know not; this seems to me 
tho fixed ghostly visage of complete death. 

Leo. Ohj no, no ! he will bo restored. No 
stroke has fallen upon him: it cannot be death. 
Ha ! is not that something ? Did not his Ups 
move ? 

Hen. No, lady; you but deceive yourself; 
they moved not: they are closed forever. 

Leo. (wringing her hands.) Oh it is so ! it 
is so!—after all thy struggles and exertions 
of despair, this is thy miserable end !—Alas, 
alas ! thou who didst bear thy crest so proudly 
in many a well-fought field ; this is thy mis¬ 
erable end! (Turning away, and hiding her 
face i* the bosom qf Agnes.) 

dm. (examining the body more closely.) 1 
think in very truth he is dead. 

1st Gentleman of kis Train. Yes: tho face 
never looks thus, till every spark of life is ex¬ 
tinguished . 
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Art. (turning fierr cl y to thn Prior.) How is 
this, Prior? Wlint sorcery has been here, 
that your block alone should destroy its vic¬ 
tim, wheu the stroke of the axe has been 
wanting? What account shall I carry to my 
master of the death of his gallant General ? 

Prior. No sorcery hath toxin practised on 
the deceased: his own mind has dealt with 
him alone, and produced the effects you be¬ 
hold. And, whim you return to l^ewis of 
Bavaria your Master ; tell him tluit his noble 
General, fret* from personal injury of any 
kind, died, within the walls of this monastery, 
of tear. 

Jim. Nay^nay, my good Prior; nut the 
fool's cap onjhinq own head, nnd tell him this 

tale 1 by self.—---Fear !* Osterloo 

nnd fear coupled together! when the lion and 
the fawn are found cgtiphing in.the same lair, 
we will believe this. % 

Prior . All the’*Brothers of .the ORfcr will 
attest it. * *• 

Am. Away with the testimony,of your 
cowled witnesses ! (ficc turning Morand to 
romc war.) Morand, Umu art a lirafQ feJb>w; 

1 have known thm* of old. Thou sirt the 
Prior’s oll.eer indeed; but tltfiu art now un¬ 
der my protection, and slmlt be received into 
the Emperor’s service with increased rank: 
Speak the tnitli then, boldly; how died Count 
Osterloo ? 

Mm. In very truth then, my I*ord, accord-; 
iug to my simple thoughts, ho died even os 
the Prior has told you. • 

Am. Out upon thy hireling'. 0 tongue! art 
thou not ashamed, thyself wearing a Soldier's 
garb, to blast n Sold : er's fin no * There is no i 


earthly thing the brave Osterloo was ever 
known to fear. 

Mot. You say true, my lord; and on my 
sword's point ill maintain it againstany man 
as stoutly as yourself. But here is a pious 
Monk (pointing to Jerome) who will explain 
to you what 1 should sjKiak of but lamely. 

Jer. With the Prior’s permission, my lord, 
if yon will retire with mo a little while, I’ll 
inform you of this mysterious event, even 
simply as it happened. And perhaps you will 
then confess, that, called upon suddenly, un¬ 
der circumstances impressing powerfully the 
imagination, to put off this mortal frame, and 
stand forth in that tremendous presence, be¬ 
fore which this glebe, with oil its mighty em¬ 
pires, hangs hut ns a crisped rain-drop, shiver¬ 
ing on the threaded gossamer; the hnivest 
mind may, if a guilty one, feel that within 
which is too powerful for human nulure to 
sustain. 

Am. Explain it as thou wilt; ) shall lis¬ 
ten to thee: but think not to cheat our Im¬ 
perial Master of his revenge for the loss of his 
gallant General. I shall not fail, my Lord 
Prior, to re|H»rt to him the meek spirit oPyour 
Christian authority, which has made the gen¬ 
eral weal of the community subservient to 
your private revenge, and another month, I 
trust, shall not |nisi< over our heads, till a 
worthier man (printing to Benedict) shall jk»b- 
sets tliis (lower which you have t>« greatly 

abused.-Let 

the‘body be removed, and laid in solemn Mate, 
till it lie delivered into the hands of those 
brave troops, wlu# alia)I inter it with the hon¬ 
ours of a Soldier. 
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PERSONS OF THE DRAMA. 
MEN: 

Count Valdsnsre. 

Bandit Baurchkl. 

Walter Baurchkl, his Brother. 

Antonio. Baron do Bertrand. 

Dart*, hit Friend. 

Pack, to Count Valderkkk. 

Lorimork, hit Valet. 

Hovki.bero, a Jewel or Diamond Merchant. 
Soldier*, Servant*, Slc. 

WOMEN: 

Countess Valdkmkre, Mother to the Count. 
Litia. 

Jkanktta, Woman to the Countess. 

Nina. 

Ladies, «Stc. 

Scene. —A Castle on 4 he French confines of 
German/. 


ACT I. 

J 

Scene I.—a oeove near the cabtlx, 

WITH PART or THE EMBATTLED 

WALLS BEEN THROUOH THE TREES. 

F.ator Baron Baurchkl and Wali er Haur- 

chel, speaking as they entor. 

Bar. Have done, Brother; I can ear it no 
longer, lladat thou been bred in a cave of 
Kainachatka, instead of a mansion of civil¬ 
ised Europe, this savage plainness had been 
endurable: but- 

Walt. I call a turnip a turnip, indeed, when 
other people sa/ it is a peach or a nectarine ; 
I call a pig a pig too, though they swear it is 
a fawn or on antelope; and the v*look at me, 
I confess, somewhat suspiciously, as if they 
expected to see a tail peeping from under my 
ieriin, or fur upon my hands like a bear.— 
You would have me oivilized, would you? It 
is too late in the day now, good sooth ! 

*• Bar. Yes, the time is indeed gone by. This 
bachelor's life has brutified thee past all re¬ 
demption. Why did you not marry, Brother ? 

Walt. Nay, you who hare met with so many 
goddesses ana creature* of perfection in the 
world, why did not you marry, Brother ? 1 
who could light upon nothing better than 
women—mere women; every one of them 
too with some fault or failing belonging to 
her, a* obviou* as those white hair* that now 
look from tinder your peruke, was it any mar¬ 
vel that 1 did not marry ? 


Bar. Had your wife possessed a* many 
faults as you do wrinkles on your forehead, 
you would have been the better for her; she 
would have saved thee, os I said before, from 
brutification. 

Walt. And your'a would have saved yon 
from duplication, dotification, and as many 
fioatious besides, as an old sentimental, hyp¬ 
ocritical, greedy Dulcinca can fasten on a 
rhyme-writing beau, who ia stepping most 
anwillingly, with his lace-cloakcd hose, over 
that ungracious line of division, that marks 
out his grand climacteric. 

Bar. •Hypocritical! greedy! you don’t 
kaow the delicacy of her mind: nothing can 
be more tender, more refined, more disinter¬ 
ested than her attachment to me. You don’t 
understand her. 

Walt. Perhaps, I don’t understand the 
attachments of iic fair sex now-a-day*. An 
old rich neighbour of mine informed me the 
other night, that lie is going to marry hia poor 
friend Spcndall's youngest daughter, who has 
actually fallen in love with hi in ; and noth¬ 
ing, as lie tells me, almost in your own words, 
can be more tender, more disinterested titan 
her attachment. Not understanding these 
matters, Broi ler, I'll freely confess to you I 
did not give much credit to his story; but 1 
may be wrong, nevertheless. 1 dare say you 
believe it entirely. 

Bar. Ridiculous ! What proofs can the fool 
possibly receive of her attachment ? 

Walt. The yery same which tlio Countess 
so condescendingly vouchsafes to yourself; 
she accepts of his presents. 

Bar. The ycry some! No, no, Walter 
Baurchcl; very different! Does not every 
smile of her countenance, every look of her 
eyes, involuntarily express her partiality for 
me ? 

Walt. Say, rather, every word of her tongue. 

Bar. Witft what generous enthusiasm did 
she not praise my sonnet to Sensibility. 

Walt. Aye, she is generous in what cost* 
*cr little; for what are two or three lie*, 
more or less, n the week'* confession between 
her and Father Benedict? She’ll scarcely 
eat a mouthful of partridge the less for it. 

Bar. O heartless infidel! Thou wouldst 
mistrust the fond smiles of a mother caressing 
her rosy-faced infant. 

Walt. By my faiUuao I would, Baron, if 
that sajne infant brought a diamond necklace, 
or a gold snuff-box in his hand, for every kiss, 
she bestowed upon him. Every sonnet you 
write, costs you, one with another, a hundred 
louis d'ors. If all the money vanity filches 
from rich poets, could be transferred to the 
pockets or poor ones, verse-making would be* 
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u good a basinets a a shoe-making, or any 
•other handicraft in the country. 

Bar. Hold thy unhallowed tongue ! These 
subjects are not for thy rude handling. What 
is all this grumbling intended for ? Tell me 
what you want, and hare done with it; you 
who pique yourself so much on your plain 
speaking. 

Walt . Well, then; I want you to let the 
next six sonnets you write go unpraised, and 
give tho money that shouluhave paid for the 
praising bf them, six hundred louis d’ors, as 
1 reckon, to Antonia. Is it not a shame that 
your own ward and lieir, in love with the 
lady of this castle, as you very well know, 
cannot urge his suit with advantage, for want 
of thu equipage and appendnges becoming his 
rank; white this conceited Count, by inuaiis 
of his disinterested mother, drains your purse 
so freely ; and is thereby enabled to ruin the 
pretensions of him whom you oftght to sup¬ 
port? 

Bar. His pretensions are absurd, and can¬ 
not be supported. 

Walt. VV hy absurd ? Is lie not as brave, as 
well bom, ns linn d so mo, too, as his rivul ? 

Bar. What signify all diis good qualities? 
In the presence of his mistress he is an idiot. 

Walt. It is true, lie loses all possession of 
himself in that situation, and therefore she 
despises him, while tlie gay confidence of the 
other delights her: but he should be support¬ 
ed and encouraged. 

Bar . How encouraged ? S’jly fellow ! 

Walt. Ho feels too sensibly his disadvonta- 
s, and they depress lum. lie feels that 
is not entitled to pretend to Livia, but as 
tlio probable lieir of your estates; while your 
fantastical fondness for this woman and her 
son, makes it a doubtful matter whether you 

may not lie tempted-But hush! here 

she comes with her new-ruddled face, bear¬ 
ing her morning’s potation of flattery with 
her, for a stomach of most wonderful diges¬ 
tion. 

Enter CouNTf.au, Vai.df.mirk, who, after 
slightly noticing Waltxr, runs up caressingly 
to the Baron i 

Countess. How do you do, my dear Baron ? 
I hope you have passed the night in sweet 
repose.—Vet, why do l hope it? You scarce¬ 
ly deserve lliat I should. 

Bar. And why so, Belinda ? 

Walt, (asulc, making a lip at them.) Belin¬ 
da, too ! Sweet innocents * 

Bar. Why should you not hope that I have 
passed the night in repose ? 

Countess. Because I am vindictive, and 
would be revenged upon you for making me 
pass a very sleepless one. 

^ Walt, (aside.) Will she make love to him 
• before one’s very face. 

Bar. Then I am a culprit indeed, but an 
hinocent one. What kept you awukc? 

Countess. O, thus* verses of yours ! those 
dear provoking verses! they liaunted mo the 
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whole night. (Baron bow.) But don’t think I 
am going to talk to you of their beauties— 
those tender easy graces which they poss<*«s, 
in common with every thing that comes from 
your pon: I am going to tell you of their de¬ 
fects. Yon know well my friendship for 
you, my dear Baron, makes me sometimes 
severe. 

Bar. (aside to Walt.) There now, you 
ChurL do you call this flattery ? (Aloud.) My 
dear Countess, your severity is kindness. 

Countess. Receive it then, as such; for in¬ 
deed i must be very severe on tlie two lost 
lines of the second stanza, which have dis¬ 
turbed me exceedingly, in the verse* of an 
ordinary poet, 1 should not find fault with 
them; but in a work, wherejcvery tiling be¬ 
sides, is cosy, harmonious and correct, the 
slightest defect is conspicuous; and 1 must 
positively insist on your altering them, though 
you should hate mo for being so fastidious. 

Bar. {aside to Walt.) There now, uugra- 
cious Canker-tongue, do you call this hypoc¬ 
risy ? (Aloud.) Madam, 1 kiss the rod m so 
fuir nnd so friendly a hand. Nay, it is a 
sceptre, to which I bow with devotion. 

Countess, (to Walt^ You sire, good 8ir, I 
take greut lilierties with the Boron, os, 1 doubt 
not, with tlie privilege of u brother, you your¬ 
self sometimes do. 

Walt. Yes, Madam, bnt my way of finding 
fault with liiru is somewhat different from 
yours. 

' Countess. Yet, you still find his generous 
spirit, I am sure, submissive to the rod. 

Walt. I can’t say 1 do, Madam. 

Countess. You are unfortunate enough, per¬ 
haps, to use it unskilfully. 

Walt. I am fortunate at proprnt, however, 
in receiving so good a lesson from you, Mad¬ 
am. 

Countess. O no! there is no skill with me. 
There ore persons to whom one cannot say 
onc-half of what ono really thinks, without 
being deemed a flatterer. 

trait. in this, however. I have been more 
fortunate than you, Madam; for i have said 
to him what i have really thought for theso 
forty years past, and have entirely cscajicd 
tliat imputation. 

Bar. Aye, flattery is a sin thou wilt never 
do penance for. Tnou can’st mb tlie side of 
a galled iado with any tender-hearted inno¬ 
cent in Ciiristendom,and be mighty surprised 
withal that the poor devil should bo so unrea¬ 
sonable as to winch at it. 

Countess. Nay, nay, Baron! say not this of 
so good a brother, the shrewdness and pene¬ 
tration of whose mind arc tempered, i am sure, 
with many amiable qualities. 

Walt. Nay, pray, Madam, spare me, and 
deal with but one of us at a time. Such words 
will intoxicate a poor younger brother like 
myself, who is scarcely able to get n fowl fbr 
his pot, or new facings for his doublet, and 
cannot therefore bo supposed to bo accustomed 
to them. 
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Countess. Sir, I understand not jour insin¬ 
uation. 

Bar. Regard him not, Madam : how should 
a mind, noble and dolic&te as your own, com¬ 
prehend ilio unworthy thoughts ofcontempti- 
bio meanness ?—Let me conduct you to com¬ 
pany more deserving of you. Our fair host¬ 
ess, 1 suppose, is already in her grotto. 

Countess. No, aho ana my son are to follow 
mo. But you must not go to the grotto with 
me now: nobody is to see it till the even¬ 
ing. 

Bar. (offering to lead her out.) A step or 
two only. 

Countess. O. not a step for the world ! 
[Exrr, Boron Kissing her hand as she goes off. 

Bar. (turning fiercely upon Walt ) Thy un¬ 
mannerly meanness is intolerable. Still hint¬ 
ing at the presents she receives. Greedy as 
thou call'll her, aho never asked a gift from 
me in her life, excepting my picture in min¬ 
iature, which could only be valuablo to her 
as she prized the original. 

Walt. Say rather, as her jeweller shall prize 
the goodly brilliants that surround it 

Bar. What do you mean ? 

Walt. What I should liavo told you before, 
if she had not interrupted us; that her trin¬ 
ket-broker is this very morning coming secret¬ 
ly, by appointment, to the castle, to treat with 
her for certain things of great value which 
she wishes to dispose of; and if your picture 
be not amongst them, I’ll forfeit iny head upon 
it 

Bar. It is false. 

Walt. Here comes one who will confirm 
what I say. 

Enter Darts. 

Walt. I'm glad to seo yon, Chevalier, for 
you can bear evidence to a story of mine that 
will not be believed else. 

Dart. This is a better reason for being so 
than most of my fViends have to give.. 

Walt. Is not Ilovelbcrg. thojeweller, com¬ 
ing secretly to tho castle to-day to confer 
with the Countess l 

Dart. Tes, he told me so himself; and ad¬ 
ded, with a significant smile, that the had 
some of her old ware to dispose of. 

Walt. Do you hear that, brother ? It was 
as much as to say, she had often had such 
trackings with nun before. Aye; you are 
not tho only man who has thought nis own 
dear resemblance lapped warmly behind the 
stomacher of his mistress, while, stripped of 
its jewels, it has been tossed into the drawer 
of some picture-monger, to be changed into a 
General of the last century, or one of the 
Grand-Dukes of Austria. As for you, bro¬ 
ther. they’ll put a black velvet cap on your 
beau, ana make you a good sombre doctor of 



BorTTou shall not, however, make me the 
credulous man yon think of,Walter Baurchel, 
with all your contrivance*. 

Walt. And you don’t believe us then ? 


Bar. Are you fool enough to imagine I 
do? 

Walt. That were foolish enough, I grant 
you; for though an old [lover has generally 
a strong vein of credulity about him, the cur¬ 
rent ofnia belief always seta one way; car¬ 
rying withered nosegays, tattered billet-doux, 
broken posies, and all kinds of trumpery 
along with it at fifteen knots by the hour. 

Bar. Walter Baurchel! Walter Baurchel! 
flesh and blood cannot endure the o fie naive 
virulence of thy tongue. 

Dart. He is indeed too severe with you, Ba¬ 
ron ; but what ho tells you of Hovclberg is, 
nevertheless, very true. 

Bar. I’ll believo neither of you: you are 
both hatching a story to deceive me. 

[Exit in anger. 

Walt, (shrugging his shoulders and easting 
up his eyes.) What strong delusion we poor 
mortals ma^'bc blinded withal! That poor 
brother of mine believes, that the woman who 
refused to marry him when 1m? was young and 
poor, yet smiles upon him, praises him, accepts 
presents from him when no is old and rich, 
must certainly entertain for him a most deli¬ 
cate, disinterested* attachment; and you 
might os well overturn the walls of that cas¬ 
tle with one stroke of your foot as beat this ab¬ 
surdity out of him. 

Dart. But you are too violent: it will not 
be beat out; it must bo got out os it got in, 
with craft and discretion. 

Walt. Then devil take me for attempting 
it \ for craft I hn*o none, and discretion is a 
thing- 

Dart. You will never have any thing to do 
with, I believe. 

Walt. What then is to bo done ? If it were 
not Hint I cannot brook to see tho conceited 
overbearing son of this Jezebel, carrying off 
the mistress of Antonia, I^vould even let the 
old fool sit under the tickling of her thievish 
fingers, and make as great a noodle of liiinself 
as ho pleases.—But it must not bo.—Fie upon 
it, Dartz ! thou hast a good head for inven¬ 
tion, while I, Heavcnnelp me ! have only 
a good tongue for railing; do thou contrive 
somn plot or other to prevent the disgrace of 
thy fnend. 

Dart. Plots are not easily contrived. 

Walt. I know this, else I should have tried 
4t rffyaelf. 

Dart. Are you well acquainted with the 
Count ? 

Walt. 1 am but just como to the castle, 
where I have thrust myself in, though an un¬ 
welcome guest, to look after the interest of 
De Bertrand ; and should be glad to know 
something more of the man who nas so much 
intoxicated the gay Li via. What kind of a 
being is he ? 

Dart. It would puzzle mo as much as the 
contriving of your plot to answer that ques¬ 
tion. There is nothing real in him. He is a 
mere package of pretences, poorly held to¬ 
gether, with sense and capacity enough, were 
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Jt net for one defect in hie nature, to make Ther 
1 hiui all that he affects to be. He is a thing perha 
made up of seemings. may ■ 

• Walt. Made up of seemings ! chara 

Dart. Even so; for wliat in other men is the fi 
reckoned tlio sincercst part of their character, Da 
his very self-conceit, is assumed. frienc 

Walt. And what is the defect you hinted wouli 
at ? flax o 

Dart. It.has been whispered to me by an intim 
old school-fellow of liis, that he is deplorably lion i 
deficient in personal courage; which accounts that g 
for his mother's having placed him in the reg- your 
imenl of a superannuated General, and also, right, 
for tlie many complaints he mokes of the in- liv 
activity of his commander. It is a whisper 1 woulc 
am inclined to credit; and { if we must have a on mj 
plot, it shall hinge upon this. sions. 

Walt. My dear fellow ! nothing can be bet- takes 
ter. Give it a turn or two in thy brains, and perha 
I'll warrant thou drawest it out qgain, shaped Val 
into an admirable plot. Direct all thyself, and before 
I'll work under thee os a journeyman conspir- every 
ator; for, as I said before, 1 have a ready give i 
tongue, but a head of no invention. some : 

Dart. We must speak of this another time, for it i 
See who approaches. # Dot 

Walt. Ha! the man we arc speaking of, which 
and the deluded Divio. By iny iaitli lie lias cucmi 
a specious appearsucc ! and the young fool Vab 
looks at him too, as she would not look at a he is f 
worthier man, whose merit might be tarnished live C 
with a few grains of modesty. in list] 

Enter Vai.urmkrr and Li*«a, followed by • D ur 
Jeanette carrying a bask<% filled with flow- good i 
ors, dec. Val 

Dart, (to Liv.) Permit me, Madam, to pay P^ c 1 
you ray profound homage. 

Liv. You are wclcomo here, Chevalier: {■ 

what accident procures mo this pleasure? . 
(Aside to Count.) He’ll raako one more at our un P* ll) 
midnight revel in the grotto. 

Void. {Asuit with some ckagrin.) Arc there nt ^ l0 
not enow of us ? fore y< 

Dart. Being in tliis part of the country on A, 10 111 
military duty, 1 could not resist the pleasure 
of paying my respects at the castle: and 1 £ r - (A 
honestly confess 1 had a secondary motive fuen ly 
for my visit, expecting to find amongst your J[ ou 
guest, my old friend and school-fellow Anlo- Lounal 


Liv. Baron do Bertrand, you mean. He 
was here yesterday, but I really forget wheth¬ 
er he went away or remained in the evening. 
(Affecting to yawn.) la lie with us, or not, 
Count? 

Walt, (aside to Dart.) Meet roe by-and-by 
in my chamber. My tongue is unruly, and! 
had better go while 1 can keep it between 
my teeth. [Exit. 

liv. Does not his amiable relation there, 
who steals from us so quietly, know where 
he is? 

Void. If you are in quest of your friend, 
Chevalier, had you not better inquire at some 
oftho peasants', houses in the neighborhood? 


There may be some beauty in the village 
perhaps, whose august presence a timid man 
may venture to approach, particularly if her 
charms should bo somewhat concealed behind 
the friendly flax of her distaff. 

Dart. Pardon roe, Count; I thought my 
friend had aspired to a beauty, whose charms 
would have pleased him, indeed, behind the 
flax of a distaff 1 , but will not, 1 trust entirely 
intimidate him from the more brilliant situa¬ 
tion in which fortune lias plaanl them. Aye; 
that glance in your eye, and that colour in 
your cheek, charming Livia, tell me, 1 am 
right. 

Liv. They speak at random then; for it 
would puxxlo a much wiser head than I wear 
on my shoulders to say what are his preten¬ 
sions. He visits mo, it is true, but suddenly 
takes his leave again, and the very next day, 
perhaps, as suddenly returns. 

Void. Like poor puss with roasted clicsnuts 
before her, who draws back her burnt paw 
every time the attempts them, but will not 
give up the attack. He may ? however, after 
some more of those linsty visits, find courage 
for it at last. 

Dart. There is one attack, however, for 
which ho never lacks courage; when the 
eucmiea of his country ore before him. 

VaId. True; lie is firavo in the field, but 
he is fortunate also. He serves under an ac¬ 
tive Commander, while I waste my ardour 
in listless inactivity. 

• Dart. Cheer up then, noble Count, 1 have 
good news to tell you upon this score. 

Void, on tliis score ! is any change to toko 
place 1 (hi a feeble voice.) 

Dart, (after a jtause.) You ore too well 
bred to be impatient for an answer. 

VaId. O no! You mistake uie; I am very 
impatient; 1 am on fire to hear it 

Dart. Expand then your doughty breast 
at thoughts of the glorious fields that are be¬ 
fore you: your old General is set aside, and 
1 the most enterprising man in the service, 
Count-himselfis now your Command¬ 

er. (After a momentary pausc } and eyeing him 
keenly.) Silent joy, they say, is most sincere; 
you are, I perceive, considerately and pro¬ 
foundly glau. 

Void, (assuming suddenly great animation.) 

O immeasurably so. Great news indeed !— 
Strange—J mean very admirable news, if one 
could he sure it were true. 

Dart. True! Who doubts what delights 
him? 

Void. I thought the regiment was promis¬ 
ed to another person; I was not prepared to 
hear it. 

Dart. So it appeared. 

Void. But I am delighted—1 can't express 
it:—I’m glad to a folly. Tol de rol—tol de 
rol. ( Singing and skipping about affectedly.) 

liv. Cruel creature ! to sing at what, per¬ 
haps, will make others weep. 

VaId. Weep!—No, I don’t weep, lam hap- 
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pv to a folly, but I don’t weep. ( Skipping 
about again.) Tol lol de rol!—plague take 
these atone*! this ground is abominably 
rough. 

Dart. Fic upon it! any ground is smooth 
enough for a happy roan to skip upon. 

lie. You smile, Darts; your news is of 
your own invention. 

Dart. Not absolutely, Madam; there was 
such a rumour. 

Void, {eagerly.) A rumour! only a rumour! 
Why did you say it wn* true ? 

Dart. To give you a moment’s pleasure, 
Valdciticrc. If you have enjoyed it you are a 
gainer; and the disappointment, 1 hope, will 
not break your heart. 

VaId. It is cruel indeed. But who can feel 
disappointment in this fair presence, {limn¬ 
ing to Liv.) Let us go to the grotto, charming 
Livia j we waste our time lie re with lolly.— 
Give ine thy basket, cluld, {to Jeon.) I’ll 
disposu of every chaplet it contains to admi¬ 
ration. I’ll hong them oil up with niino own 
band. 

Liv. Don’t bo so very active : you positive¬ 
ly shan't follow me to the grotto: 1 told you 
so before. 

Void. Positive is a word of no positive 
meaning when it enforces what we dislike. 
However, since you forbid it, 1 will not fol¬ 
low you; I'll go by your side, which is fnr 
better, and support your fair hand on my arm. 
{Putting Livia s arm in his with conceited con¬ 
fidence.) i 

Liv. What a sophistical explanation of my 
words! a heretical theologian is a joke to you. 

Paid. (Casting a triumphant look behind 
him to Dart, as he leads her off.) Good morn¬ 
ing, Chevalier, you go in quest of vour friend, 
I suppose. Pray tell him to take courage, 
and be less diffident of his own good parts, 
and he may at lost he promoted, perhaps, to 
the good graces of liis Quarter-Master’s 
daughter. 

Dart. No body at least, who sees Count 
Valdimcre in his present situation, will think 
of recommending modesty to him. 

[Excust Vald. and Liv. followed by Jean. 

Dart. Impudent puppy ! his triumph shall 
be short. Blind woman! ore flattery and im¬ 
pudence so necessary in gaining your favour, 
that all other qualities, without tLrm, arc an¬ 
nihilated ? He shall this very night pay dear¬ 
ly for his presumption. [Exit. 


ACT n. 

Sc KITE I. — a ROOM IN TUB CASTLE. 

Enter Walter Baurchel and Darts, by 
opposito sides. 

Wall. Ha, my good friend! punctual to a 
wish! you nave got your head stored I hope 
with a good plot. 

Dart. I am at least more in the humour for 


it than I was. I have found liis conceit and 
arrogance more intolerable than 1 imagined. 

1 have touched him in the weak part too, and 
find him vulnerable. 

Walt. Well, but the plot. 

Dart. I have discovered also a trait of vil- 
lony in him, that would prick me on to the 
charge were I sluggish as a tortoise. 

Malt. So much the better. Now for the 
plot. 

Dart. As I passed just now through tho 
little green copse near the postern, a beautiful 
girl crosard ray way and in tears. 

Wult. Tut! she lias crossed thy wits too. 

Dart. Have patience; she’ll be useful.—I 
questioned her gently. 

Walt Aye; gently enough, I doubt not. 

Dart. And find she is sister to that shrewd 
little fellow the Count’s page ; that her affec¬ 
tions have been gained ana betrayed by Val- 
deniern ; anil she is now hovering about the 
castle, for on opportunity of upbraiding him, 
or in the vain hope, perhaps, of moving his 

ii* She has moved tby pity at least; 
what has all tins to do with our plot? 

Dart. A great de J: I am telling you before¬ 
hand what we shall have to work upon: a 
plot cnnnnt, any more than a coat, bo made 
without materials. 

Walt. Well, but shew me thy pattern first, 
and talk of the buttons and buckram oiler- 
wards. 

Dart. Be it%u> then, since you are so im¬ 
patient. Thereto a friend of mine stationed 
about a league hence with his regiment; 
where he is to wait till he is joined by another 
dctncliment of the army, ns the enemy, it is 
feared, may penetrate to these parts, and over¬ 
run the country. 1 mean to go to him imme¬ 
diately ; make him privy to our design, and 
engage him to send a party of his soldiers to 
make a sham attack upon the castle at mid¬ 
night, when we shall all bo assembled at this 
fanciful banquet in the grotto. 

Walt, {nodding his head.) Good. 

Dart. Valdemerc then, as tlie gallant soldier 
he affects to be, and the favoured admirer too 
of the lady, must of course take upon himself 
the defence of her castle. 

Walt, {nodding again.) Very good. 

part. This will quell his presumption, I 
trust; and expose him to Livia for the very 
paltry being that he is. 

Walt. Aye, bo far good; you’ll make some 
furtherance to the plot out of this. 

Dart. Some furtherance to the plot! Why 
this is the plot itself. 

Walt. The plot itself! Any simple man in 
the country might have devised ss much as 
this comes to. 

Dart. It docs not please you then because 
it is not intricate. But don’t despise it entire¬ 
ly ; though the outline is simple, tricks and 
contrivances to work up the mind of our vic¬ 
tim to the state that is suited to our purpose, 
will enrich it as we proceed; and the Page 1 
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havtf mentioned, provoked by the wrongs of 
his sister, will be oar subtle and diligent 
agent. Nay, should we draw Vaide me re into 
great disgrace, we may bribe him, by conceal¬ 
ing his dishonour, to marry the poor girl he 
has wronged. 

Wall, Ha! this indeed is something like a 
plot.—And Antonia’s marriage with Livia, 
now is that to be fastened to the end of it ? 

Dart. Nay, I have no certain hook, I con¬ 
fess, to hang that upon. It must depend on 
the Baron; for unless he declare Antonia his 
heir, he will never venture to proper himself 
os a match for the wcll-dowried Livia. But 
we shall manage matters ill, if we cannot draw 
the Baron into our scheme. 

Walt. Then a fig for your plot! It is as 
bare of invention as the palm of my hand. 

Dart. This is always the cuse with those 
who lack invention themselves: they ore ne¬ 
ver pleased with that of any otliw person, if 
it be not bristled over with contrivances like 
a hedge-hog. And 1 must be allowed to say, 
Mr. Walter Baurchel, that ho who racks his 
brains for your service, works for a thankless 
master. 

Walt. He works for an honest one, then. 

Dtirt. Away with the honesty that cannot 
afford a few civil words to a friend, who is 
doing his best to oblige you! As much dupli¬ 
city ns this amounts to, would not much con¬ 
taminate your virtue. 

Walt. Well, well, I am wrong, perhaps, but 
thou art as testy as myself. | 

Dart. Because I won’t berg your untoward 
humour. 8omc people find every body testy 
who approaches them, and marvel at their 
own baa luck.—But no more of this: let us 
think of our friend. Docs the Baron believe 
what you told him of Hovelberg's appoint¬ 
ment with tho Countess? 

Walt. He makes a shew of not believing it, 
but I think he has his own suspicions at bot¬ 
tom ; for his volet tells me, ne has sent to 
desire Hovclbcrg to speak with him os soon 
as he arrives. 

Dart. Here comes De Bertrand; I hear 
his steps. 

Walt. Is he returned to the castle ? 

Dart. Yes; I forgot to tell you so, you 
were in such a hurry for your plot 

Walt. Silly fellow ! he cannot stay away 
from his capricious mistress, though toe first 
glance of her eye sinks him to a poltron at 
enoe. 

Enter Astoni x. 

Ant. {to Walt.) Good morning, gentle Kins¬ 
man -but me thinks you are not very glad 
to see me; these are not looks of welcome. 

Walt. Thou art one of those that trouble me. 

Ant. I am of a pretty numerous class of 
beings then, from the kitten that gnaws at 
your shoestring, to the Baron, who spoils 
>our best pen in writing love-verses to his 
mistress. # 

Walt. Well; and they would torment any 1 


man. Love-vcrscs! with such an old paint¬ 
ed hypocrite for the object of them ! 

Ant. llis first love, you know; his Delia. 

Walt. His Delia! llis delusion. Is there 
such a thing as witchcraft in the world ? I 
believo in good earnest there is. Her domin¬ 
ion oyer him is a mystery; a more than 
Egyptian blindness. 

Ant. Nay, you have yourself in a good de¬ 
gree to blame for it, my good Sir. Had you 
encouraged his humour, harmless ns it is; 
bestowing some praise on his verses, and less 
abuse on the too youthful cut of his peruke, 
she could never have token ]>o*scsaiou of him 
as she has done. 

Walt. Praise his verst's, and not abuse his 
peruke! it had been beyond the self-denial of 
a saint. 

Dart. And had you- 

Walt, (to Dart.) One assailant at a time, if 
you please. . 

Dart. Excuse me, Sir; 1 must needs say, 
had you even paid a little attention to tho 
Countess herself, when she first renewed her 
intimacy witli the Baron, she would have 
been less anxious, perhaps, to estrange him 
from his old friends. 

Walt. Attention to her! I could not have 
done it to gain myself, like Mahomet, the en¬ 
trance to tlie seventh heaven. I must tell 
people plainly what 1 think of them, though 
1 should hang for it. 

Dart. Had you said starve for it, you had 
named tho fate that more commonly attends 
plain speaking. 

Ant. And in telling people disagreeable 
truths to gratify your own humour too, arc 
you surprised, my good Sir, that they should 
not be edified thereby ? 

Walt, (to Ant.) What, young Soldier, you 
are become a plain speaker too. 

Ant. Just to shew you, Sir, how agreeable 
it is. 

Wall. Ha, ha, ha! Well; thou hast the 
better of me now. Would thou could ’st proto 
as briskly to thy mistress! that would do 
more for thee in one hour than all thy bash¬ 
ful tenderness in a year. 

Ant. I might-1 should indeed-1 

defend not my weakness.—You promised on 
this point to spare me. 

Walt. Aye, the very sound of her name 
quells thy spirit, and makes thee hesitate and 
stammer like a culprit. It is provoking. 

Dart. You profess a violent detestation of 
conceit, my shrewd 8ir; where, then, is your 
indulgence for modesty ? 

Walt. You mistake the matter, Dartz. Your 
friend there, has as good a conceit of himself 
as any man : he is not modest hut lioshful; a 
weakness too that only besets him in the pre¬ 
sence of his mistress. By this good fist of 
mine ! it provokes me almost to the cudgelling 
of inch an unaccountable ninny. But I 
would cudgel thee, and serve thee too, De 
Bertrand. Take courage ; we have a plot in 
our heads to make a man of thee at last. 
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Dart, (aside, palling Walt, by the sleeve) 
Say not a worn of tbo plot: hia sense of hon¬ 
our is so delicate, he would recoil at it. 

Ant. A plot, did you say ? 

IValt. Aye, a kind of a plot;—that is to say 
- - What kind of a plot is it Darts ? 

Dart. Have you forgot your own scheme 
for cheating the virtuoso, when your cabinet 
of antiquities comes to tlic hammer ? 

M 1 'alt. By my say! this memory of mine is 
not worth a pinch of tobacco. (Seeing Ant. 
look at his t catch.) Art thou going any 
wlicro ? 

Ant. No ;—I did think-1 believe I 

shall take a turn on llic terrace. 

Dart, (to Ant.) I understand you: take a 
turn in the cabinet of paintings rather; that 
will suit yoor purpose better. 

Ant. May 1 presume to go therre ? 

Wall. Presume.simpleton ! Tliat impudent 
puppy of a Count lords it in her dressing-room. 
Go thy ways! (parking him off the stage with 
slight anger: Exit Antonia.) That follow 
provokes me; yet there is something in him 
that goes so near my licart: he is more akin 
to ino than his blood entitles him to be : he 
is like a part of myself. 

Dart. Not the least like it Now tliat you 
have taught us to sneak plainly, 1 must needs 
say, were he at all like yourself, you would 
disinherit him in the course of a month. 

Wall. You are right, perhaps.—But alas! 
he would not be much tlio poorer for being 
disinherited by mo. O that old fool of,i 
brother ! 1 could tlog him for liis poetry! 

Dart. Have patience, and we may find a 
better way of dealing with him. If we could 
persuade him to disguise himself like a dia¬ 
mond merchant, and accompany Hovclbcrg 
when he visits the Countess, he would be 
convinced of the true nature of her regard for 
him. 

Walt. An excellent thought! This is iust 
what was wanting to make our plot really like 
a plot. 

Dart. I'm glad it pleases you at lost Be¬ 
fore I leave the castle to uegociatc with my 
friend for liis myrmidons, I'll find out tbie 
Boron, and endeavour to persuade him. 

Walt. Heaven prosper thee ! but return, gro 
thou goest, and let me know the result. 

Dart. Depend upon it [Exkust severally. 

Soeiv* II.—A ROOM HUITO WITH FAINT¬ 
ING*! AHD ENRICHED WITH CARVING 

▲HD ORNAMENTS, &C. 

Enter Valdxmbrs and Antonia. 

Void, Here are some good pointings, Dc Ber¬ 
trand ; if you liave any taste for the art, they 
will please you. This Guido on the left is a 
divine thing. The Mogdalcn in Count Or- 
rinberg’s collection was considered as superi¬ 
or to it; but 1 always maintained this to be 
the best painting ol the two, and the world 


have at last adopted my opinion. I havo al¬ 
ways decidedly thought-But you are 

not looking at it. Is tJiere any thing in that 
door to arrest your attention ? The carving 
on it is but indifferent 

Ant. 1 thought I heard footsteps. She's 
coming. 

Void. Pooh! she won’t be here this half 
hour; so yon need not yet take alarm, as if 
an enemy were advancing upon you. 

Ant. You connect the idea of alarm with 
an enemy; would I had firmness to face 
what I love! You arc a happy man, Valde- 
mcre, and a bold one loo, most assuredly : 
what would not 1 give for a little of your liap> 
py self-possession. 

Void. Aye; it is an article of some value: 
lie who can’t possess himself, must not ex¬ 
pect to possess his mistress. 

Ant. A very specious maxim this, from a 
young follmv’s mouth with the manliness of 
well-curled wishers to support it: yet I have 
seen the embarrassment ol a diffident charac¬ 
ter plead its own causo more effectually than 
the eloquence of a bruzeu-borrowed Barrister. 
At least 1 liave always felt it have moro pow¬ 
er over me. € 

VaId. Tliat is natural enough: it is a com¬ 
mon selfish sympathy: one thief pities ano¬ 
ther when the rojie is rouud liis neck. Feel¬ 
ing for others is the consequence of our own 
imperfections; this is a known truth. 

Ant. Establish it if you can, Valdcinore, 
for it will go well nigh to prove yon immacu¬ 
late. ’V 

Void. How Ur soever I may be from that 
degree of perfection, jealousy at least is not 
one of my faults, since I have introduced a 
rival into the apartments of my mistress, 
where lie had not the courage to venture alone, 
and am also pointing out to him what he has 
not discovered for himself, that her picture is 
now before his eyes. (Pointing to a picture.) 

Ant. (looking up toil eagerly.) It in some¬ 
what like. 

Void. She sat for it at my request: no one 
else could prevail on her. Tlic jiainter knew 
my taste in these matters, and has taken won¬ 
derful pains with it. 

Jfnt. (sighing.) You havo indeed been hon¬ 
oured. 

Vald. Ho has mode the eyes to look upon 
you with such expression. 

Ant. Think you so ? To me he appears to 
have failed in this respect; or perhaps it is 
because any semblance of eyes which I can 
thus stedfastly look upon, arc not to mo the 
eyes of Livia. 

Void. 1 did not suspect you to be so fastid¬ 
ious. 

Ant. Not so neither. But surely eyes of 
such vivid expression should never bo painted 
as looking at tlic spectator; for what pencil • 
in the world can produce the effect uo de¬ 
mands ? They should be directed to some* 
other object; and then sees them as be 
has been accustomed to see them. 
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. * Enter Lin a behind them. 

Vald. Perhaps you ere right: you talk like 
A connoisseur on the subject. 

Lav. I come in good time then; for con¬ 
noisseur or not. to hear De Bertrand talk at 
all is a very lucky adventure. You have 
wronged us much, Boron, to keep us so long 
ignorant of your taste for the fine arts. 

Ant. ( embarrassed .) Madam, I am much hon¬ 
oured. I am very little-( mumbling 

words in a. confused way that are not heard.) 
I ora very inuen obliged to you. 

Lav. You are grateful for slight obligations. 
But you arc looking at my picture, 1 see, 
which was painted two years ago at the re¬ 
quest of a good old undo of mine; pray give 
me your opinion of it. 

Ant. It appears-it is very charming. I 

is-that is, I suppose, it is very finely paint¬ 
ed. . •. 

Liv. It is reckon'd so: and it certainly does 
more tluln justice to the original. (Ant. hesi¬ 
tates as if he icovld speak but remains silent.) 
You are of my opinion, I perceive, or at least 
too well bred to contradict me. Confess it 
freely : vou are of iny opinion. 

Ant. O entirely, Madam. 

Liv. You Hatter me exceedingly. 

Ant. I meant it in simple sincerity. 

Liv. O. sincere enough,! doubt not. 

Void. And surely you will not question its 
simplicity. 

Liv. (to Void., turning from Ant. with pity 
and contempt.) Don’t let as be loo hard upon 
him. Pray look at that pictuifc of my great 
Aunt who was a celebrated beauty. 

Vald. (gazing with afecled admiration at 
Livia's picture.) I have no eyes for any other 
beauty than what i now gaxo upon. 

Liv. And do you indeed admire this picture 
so much ? 

Vald. The faintest resemblance of its fair 
original is fascinating. Yet methinks the 
painter has failed in the expression of the eyes. 
But any eyes indeed that 1 can look thus sled- 
fastiy upon, are not to me the eyes of Livia. 

Lxv. Ah! these arc in truth the words of a 
too partial friend. 

Vald. Words from tho heart, divine Livfk, 
will tell from whence they came. (They both 
loal/c to the bottom of the stage , speaking in 
dumb-shew, while Ant. remains in the front.) 

Ant. (aside.) With my own words he woos 
her, and before my face too.—Matchless im- 

E udence!—And such a man os this pleases 
dvia!—He wliispers in her ear, and she 
smiles.—My heart sickens at it.—I'll look no 
more, lest I become envious and revengeful, 
and hateful to myself.—O Nature! host thou 
made me of such poor stuff as tliis ? 

Vald. (turning round from the bottom of the 
stage.) Ha, De Bertrand! arc you declaim¬ 
ing? Some speech of a tragedy, I suppose, 
from the vehemence of your gesture. Pray 
let Livia hear you: she is partial, you know, 
to every thing you ao, and finds every exhi¬ 


bition you make before her particularly amu- 
sing. 

^ Ant. (sternly.) Como nearer to me, Sir; tho 
first part of my speech is for your private ear. 
—Come nearer. 

JJv. Pray go to him: by tho tone of his 
voice he personates some tyrant, and must be 
obeyed. 

Ant. Yes, Sir, I must be obeyed. (Vald. 
shuffles up to him unwillingly, and Ant. speaks 
in his ear.) Take no more impertinent liber¬ 
ties with mo in this lady’s presence, or bo 
prepared to justify them elsewhere. 

[Exit, looking at Vald. sternly, who remains 
silent. 

Lav. (advancing to the front.) What is the 
matter, Count ? 

Vald. Nothing—nothing at all. 

Liv. Nay something unpleasant has passed 
between yon. 

Void. 1 believe I did wrong: I should have 
treated him more gently. But the strange¬ 
ness of his heliaviour obliged me to use threat¬ 
ening words, upon which he withdrew, and 
chose not to understand them. 

Liv. How ill one judges then by dumb- 
slicw of what posses at a distance. 

Va/d. J am always calm on Lhcsc occasions, 
while he assumes the fierceness of a boaster. 

Lav. But you will not call him out for such 
a trifle. 

Vald. Not for the world, divine creature, 
if it give you uneasiness. 

Liv. Ilow gentle you arc! The brave are 
always so. 

Void. Ilow can I be otherwise with such an 
angel to prompt me ? No; the braggard may 
live in safety for me; 1 will not liann one hair 
of his head. 

Liv. 1 thank you, dear Voldcmero! and 
now to recompense your goodness, I'll shew 
the beautiful grm 1 premised you: follow me. 

Vald. Yes, bewitching Maid ! to the world's 
end, to the bottom of the ocean, to the can¬ 
non’s brazen mouth, I would follow thee. 

[Exkukt. 

Scene III. —the countess’s dressing 

ROOM. 

She enters from an inner Chamber with a small 
shagreen Case in her band, followed by Jkar- 
xtta, carrying a Casket which she sets upon 
a Table. 

Countess. Jcanelta! let rnc take a lost look 
of those dear tilings before I port with them 
for ever. 

Jean. I’m sure, my lady, they ore ao hand¬ 
some, and you look so handsome when you 
wear them, it would go to my heart to part 
with them. 

Countess. But my dear boy must have 
money, Jeanetta, and I have been expensive 
myself. (Opens the casket , and looks at the 
jmoels.) My diamonds, my pearls, my rubies, 
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my darlings! for the sake of a still greater 
darling I must part with you all. 

Jam. But if 1 might presume to speak, my 
lady; don't you indulge the young Count 
too much in extravagance i 

Countess. O no, Jcanctta; I doat upon him; 
it is this amiable weakness of character which 
all the world remarks and admires in me. 
And lie loves me entirely too; he would sac- 
rificc his life for my sake. 

^ Jean. lie’ll sacrifice nothing else, however; 
for ho never gives up the smallest convenience 
of his own to oblige you. 

Countess. Small things arc of no conse¬ 
quence : he would give up for me. I am con¬ 
fident, the thing most dear to his heart: and 
for him—to sec him lord of this castle and its 
domains, and occupying in sociuty the bril¬ 
liant place that liecoincs him, I would—what 
would 1 not sacrifice ! 

Jean. Were he to live on the fortune he lias, 
and inurry where ho is attach'd, lie might 
perhalta be happier. 

Countess. Happier! Were he mean enough 
to be happy so—contemptible thought!—I 
would sec iuin in kis grave ratlicr.—But no 
more of this: have you seen Hovclberg ? You 
say lie is waiting below. 

Jean. Yes, Madam, and a friend with him; 
an Armenian Jew-merchant, who will, he 
says, go halves in his purchases, and enable 
him to give you a better price for the jewels, 
as lie is himself rather low in cash at present. 

Countess. Well; i'U object to neither J j w 
nor Infidel that puts money into my pocket. 
(Holding uv a ruby necklace.) This should 
fetch something considerable. 

Jean. O la, Miuloml you won’t part with 
that surely: your neck is like alabaster under 
it Did you but know how they admired you 
at Prince Dormach’s the last tune you wore 
it—L would sell the very gown from my back 
ere 1 park'd with it. 

Counless. So tlicy admired me at Prince 
Doriuach's then f 

Jean. O dear, my lady ! the Prince’s valet 
told me, though two young beauties from 
Brussels were there, nobody spoke of any one 
but you. 

Countess. Well; to please thee^then, I’ll 
keep it. 

Jean. La! here is a little emerald ring, my 
lady; those brokers will despise such a trifle, 
anJ give you a mere nothing for it —La, who 
would think it! it fits my fingers to a hair. 
It must be a inort too large for your delicate 
hand. 

Countess. Keep it for thyself then, since 
it fits thee. lie was a great fool who gave it 
mo, and had it made of hat awkward size. 

Jain, i thank you, my lady; I wish you 
would give roc every tlung in this precious 
casket that lias not been the gift of a sage. 

Countess. Thou art right, (mild. It would 
put many a hundred loais-d'ors into thy 
pocket, and leave scarcely a mar verdi for my¬ 
self.—A rich Knight of Malta gave me theso 


(holding up a string of pearls ,) whose Mmdy, 
legs were trick'd out most delicately in fine-* 
clocked hose of the nicest and richest em¬ 
broidery. Rest his soul! I made os much of 
those legs os the hosier did. 

Jean. I doubt it not, Madam, and deserved 
what you earned Bill as well. 

Counless. {looking again at her pearls.) 
There is not & flaw in any of them. 

Jean. Aye; commend me to such legs! 
had they been straighter, the pearls had been 
worse. 

Counless. This amber box with brilliants I 
hod from an old croaking Marquis, who pes¬ 
tered every music room m the principality to 
the day of his death, with notes that would 
have frightened a peacock. As long as he 
sang, poor man ! I considered myself as hav¬ 
ing a salary on the musical establishment at 
tlie rate of two hundred ducats per month. 


the rate of two hundred ducats per month. 
Jean. AVe, God send that all the old Mar- 

a uises in these parts, would croak for us at 
tis rate. 

Counless. I have no reason to complain: 
my present friend bleeds as freely os any of 
his predecessors. 

Jean. So he should, my Lady. Such non¬ 
sense as he writes ought not to be praised for 
a trifle. I would not do it, I'm sure. 

Countess. Dost thou ever praise then for 
profit ? 

Jean. To be honest with you, Madam, I 
have done it, as who has not ? But never since 
I entered yonr ladyship's service; for why 
should you regard me for praising you, when 
all the world does it for nothing?—No, no, 
my l^ady ; you arc too wise for that. 

Countess. There is somebody at the door. 
Jean. It is llovelbcrg. 

Countess. Open then, but let nobody else 
in. 

(Jean mens the door, and Hovclberg enters , 
followed by Baron Baurchol, disguised as an 
Armenian Jew.) 

Countess. I am happy to see you*, dear 
llovelbcrg; and this Gentleman also, (curtesy- 
ing to the Bar.) I know it is only a friend 
whom we may trust, that you would introduce 
to me on the present occasion. 

Hot. To be sure, Madam: a friend we may 
depend on. ( Drawing Countess aside , and 
speaking in her ear.) A man of few words ; 
better to do in this quarter, than this. (Foil nt- 
ing first to his pocket , and then to his head.) 
And tliat is a good man, yoa know, to be well 
with. 

Countess. O the best stuff in the world for 
making a friend of. (Returning to the Bar.) 
Sir, I have the highest regard and esteem for 
you. 

Bar. (in a feigned voice.) On vatch account, 
Madam ? 

Countess. O good Sir! on every account. 
Bar. You lov'sh not my religion ? 

Countess . I respect and reverence it pro¬ 
foundly. 

Bar. You lov’sh not my perahon? 
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donates*. It is interesting and engaging, 
noet assuredly. 

Bar. Nobody tclsli me sho before. 

Qountcss. Because the world i* full of en¬ 
vious people, who will not tell you truths that 
arc agreeable.* 

Bar. (nodding assent.) Now I understant 

Countess. Yes, dear Sir; you must do bo ; 
your understanding is unquestionable, (f*>ok- 
xng archly to Hovel.) And now, Gentlemen, 
do inc the honour to be seated, and examine 
these jewels attentively. 

Has. We would rather stolid, if you’ll per¬ 
mit us. 

Countess, (aside to llovel., while the Baron 
examines the jeicels.) My clear liovcllierg, be 
liberal; for the sum 1 want is a large one, 
and those jewels would procure it for me any 
where'; only, regarding you ns my friend, 
I gave you the first oiler.—But your friend, 
me thinks^ examines every Ihinjf with great 
curiosity. 

Hov. Yes, poor man ! lie likes to appear as 
knowing os lie can : this is blit natural, you 
know, when one^is deficient in Ihc upper de¬ 
partment.—But he'll pay like a Prince, if jmu 
flatter and amuse him. • 

Bur. Vasili fine; stones ! Vasht pretty or¬ 
naments ! (To Countess) You dishposhc 
of all deshe ? 

Countess. Yes, every thing. 

Bar. Den* be gifshherc, no doubt, from de 
clear friensh. 

Hov. Or some favoured Infer, ]»erliups. 

Countess, (sighing affeetnffy.) Perhaps so; 
but I must part with them all. 

Bar. (aside to Hov.) Nay, she has some 
tenderness for me: put her not to too severe 
a trial. 

Hov. (aside.) We thall see. 

Bar. (returning to Countess.) Yon be wo¬ 
man ; and all woniansh have de affections for 
some one lover or lricnt. 

Countess. O how good and amiable and 
considerate you are! 1 have indi*ed a hemt 
formed for tenderness. 

Bar. (drawing Hovel aside again.) She 
docs love me, llovelbcrg: tempt her uot with 
an extravagant price for the picture. • 

Hov. (aside.) I'll take a better way of man¬ 
aging it. (Returning to the Countess.) My 
friend desires me to say, Madam, that, if there 
is any thing here you particularly value, he’ll 
advance you money upon it, which you may 
pay at your leisure, and you shall preserve 
it. 

Countess, (to Baron.) How grncrous you 
are, my dear SirYes; there is one thing l 
would keep. 

Bar. (eagerly.) One ting—dcrc be one ting; 
tish picture, perhaps. 

Countess. This ruby necklace. 

Bar. You sell tish picture, den ? 

• Countess. To be sure, if you'll purchase it. 

Hov. The diamonds are valuable, indeed; 
but you will not sell the painting ? 


Countess. That will depend on the price 
you offer for it. 

Hov. Being a portrait, it is of no vnlue at 
all, but to those who have a regard for the 
original. 

Jean. And what part of tlie world do they 
live in, Mr. Hovelbcrg? Can you find them 
out any whore ? 

Countess. Nay, peace, Jcanetta.—As a j>or- 
trait, indeed, it is of no value to any body, 
but, as a characteristic old head, it should 
fetch a good price. (Shewing it to Baron.) 
Observe, my dear Sir, that air of conceit and 
absurdity over flic whole figure : to those who 
have a taste for the whimsical and ridiculous, 
it would be invaluable. D^n't you perceive 
it? 

Bar. Not very sure. 

Countess. Not sure! J*cok at it again. Sec 
how the eyes arc turned lnnguiHliingly aside, 
as if ho were repeating, u Dear gentle idol of 
a heart too fond.” (Mimicking the Baron’s 
wit oral wire.) 

!hw. Ha, nn, ha! Your luimickry is ex¬ 
cellent, Counless. Is it nut, friend Johna- 
dub ? 

Bar. O f vasht comical. 

Hoc. (aside to him.) She has a good talent. 

Bar. (aside.) Shrewd witch ! The words 
of my last Konm i, indeed; but 1 did not re¬ 
pent them so. 

I for. (aloud.) Though you arc an admira¬ 
ble iiiiiuick, Madam, my Friend Jobiiadab 
lines not think your imitation of the Boron, 
entirely correct. 

Countess . (alarmed.) He knows the Baron, 
then ; I havelieen very imprudent—But pray 
don't sum*me 1 meant any diHirsjiect to the 
worthy Baron, whom 1 esteem yery much. 

Bar. O vasht ilflicli! 

liar. Bo not uneasy, Madam; my Friend 
wiJl be secret, and loves a joke mightily. 

Countess. I'll trust, then, to his honour: 
and since he does not like iny imitation oftiie 
Boron, he shall have it frdm one who does it 
liettcr than I. Jeanetla, amuse this worthy 
gentleman by rejs*oting the Baron's last son¬ 
net. 

Jain. Nny, my Lady, you make me do it so 
oilen, I'm tired of taking him off. 

Countess. Do as you are bid, Child. 

Jam u Dear gentle idol of a heart too fond, 

11 Why doth that eve of sweetest sym¬ 
pathy-” 

Hun. 11a, hn, ha! Excellent! 

liar, (of his guard.) By Heaven, this is 
too Imd! Y our servants taught to turn me 
into ridicub*! 

Countess, (starling.) How's this? Mercy on 


me 


. i 


flor. Be not alarmed, <>»unteas; I thought 
he would surprise you. My frigid is the best 
inimick in Europe. 

Countrss. 1 can scarcely recover ray sur¬ 
prise. (To Baron.) My dear Sir, I cannot 
praise you enough. You have n wonderful 
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talent. Tlio Baron’* own mouth could not 
utter lii* voice more perfectly than your*. 

liar, (pulling oil' hut cap and beard.) No, 
Madam, not easily. (Jean, shrieks out and 
the Countess stands in stupid amazement.) 
This disguise, Mutism, ho* procured for me a 
specimen of the amiable disposition* of a heart 
formed for tenderness, with a sample of your 
talent* for inimiokry into the bargain; and so 
J wish you good day, with thanks for my 
morning * amusement. 

Countess, (recovering herself.) Ha, ha, ha ! 
You understand mumming very well, Boron, 
but I still better. 1 acted my part well. 

Bar . Better than well, Madam: it was 
the counter-part of my enacting the Baron. 

Jean. Indeed, dear Baron, the Countess 
knew it wo* you, and so did I too. Indeed, 
indeed we did. I’m sure it is a very good 
joke: I wonder we don’t laugh more ut it 
than wo do. 

Bar. Be <|uict, subordinate Imp of this arch 
Tempter! My thraldom is at an end; and all 
the jewels in that shameful heap were not too 
great a price for such emancipation. (Bow¬ 
ing very I mo to Countess.) Adieu moat ami¬ 
able, most sentimental, most disinterested of 
women! [Exit. 

Countess, llovellicrg, you have betrayed 
me. 

/for. How so, Madam ? You told me your¬ 
self you was the most sincere woman in the 
world; the Duron doubted your regard for 
him ; how could I then dissuade him front 
putting it to the proof, unless I had doubted 
your word, Madam ? An inBult you could 
never have pardoned. 

Countess. What, you laugh at me, too, you 
villain! (Exit Hovel.) Oh! I am ruined, 
derided and betrayed ! ('Ihrmos herself into 
a chair, covering her face with her kamL, while 
Jcanetta endeavours to comfort her.) 

Jean. Be not so cast down, my Lady, there 
are more than one rich fool in the world, and 
you have a good knack at finding them'out. 

Countess. O, that i should have been so 
unguarded ! That I should never have sus¬ 
pected ! 

Jean. Aye , with his vasht this, apd his 
vaslit that: it was, os lie said, vasht comical 
that wc did not. 

Countess. Bring not his detested words 
•gain to my ears; I can’t endure the sound 
of them. 

Enter Valdkmerk. 

Void. Well, Madam, you can answer my 
demands now, I hope: Hovelberg has been 
with you. Money, money, my dear mother ! 
( Holding out his hand.) The re is a fair broad 
palm to reoeive it; and here (kissing her 
hand eoazingiy) is a sweet little liand to be¬ 
stow it. 

Countess, (pushing him away sternly.) Thy 
inconsiderate prodigality has been most dia 
trous. Had’st thou oeen less thoughtless, 1 


profuse—a small portion of prudence 'and . 
economy would have made us independent of ‘ 
every dotard’* humour. 

Void. Notable virtues indeed, Madam; but 
where was I to learn them, pray l Did you 
ever before recommend them to me, by either 
precept or example ? Prudence! Economy! 
What has befallen you ? I’m sure there is 
something wrong, when such word* come 
from your lips.—Ha! in tears, too! Hovel- 
berg has brought no money then ? 

Countess. No, no, Barbarian ? He has ru¬ 
ined me. 

Void. How so ? 

Countess. 1 cannot tell thee; it would suf¬ 
focate me. 

Jean. La, Count! My Lady may well 
call him Barbarian. He brought the old 
Baron with him to purchase the jewels, dis¬ 
guised like an Armenian Jew; and when bar¬ 
gaining with her for hi* own picture, my 
Lady said something of the original not muen 
to hi* liking, and *o the old fool tore off his 
disguise ami bounced out of the room in a 
great panion. 

Vaid. By my faith, this is unlucky! I de¬ 
pended on touching 500 louia d’ors immedi¬ 
ately. 

Countess. Thinking only of yourself still, 
when you may well guess how I am distressed. 
—I shall never again find such a liberal old 
cully as he. 

Void. Yes you will, Mother: more readily 
than l shall firfl the 500 louia.—I owo half 
tlrnt sum to Cow it PugstofT, for losses at the 
billiard table; all the velvet and embroidery, 
the defunct suits of two passing years haunt 
me wherever I go, in the form of unmannerly 
tailors: and, besides all this,there is a sweet 
pretty Arabian in the stables of Huckaton, my 
jockoy, that I am dying to be master of.—By 
my faith, it is very hard ! Hod you no suspi¬ 
cion ? How came you to be so much off your 
guard ? 

Countess. I believe it was fated to be so, 
and therefore I was blinded for the moment. 

I dreamt last night that I had but one tooth 
in my head, and it dropped on the ground at 
my fSet. This, it is said, betokens the loss of 
a friend by death, and 1 trembled for thee, 
ray child ; but now, too surely, my dream is 
explained and accomplished. 

I'old . And, znethinks, you would have pre¬ 
ferred the first interpretation. 

Countess. Ah! ungrateful Boy! You know* 
too well how I have do&tcd on you. 

Void. I do know too weU : it has done me 
little good, I fear. 

Countess. It has done me little good, I’m 
sure, since this is all the gratitude thou hast. 

I should never, but for thee, have become the 
flatterer of those I despise, to amass those 
odious jewels. 

Void. Ha! tho jewels are stiU here then! 

I shall have my louis’ still. Thank you, dear 
Mother, that you did not part with them, at 
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leaA. (Kissing her hand, hastily, and running 
to the tame.) I’ll soon dispose of them all. 

Countess . {running after him.) No, no ! not 
so fast, Valdnnere : thou wilt not take them 
all. Haste thee, Jconctta, and save some of 
them. 

{They all scravible round the tabic for the jew¬ 
els, and the scene doses.) 


ACT III. 

Scene I.— before tue gate of the 

CASTLE. 

Inter Nika, who crosses the Stage timidly, stop¬ 
ping once or twice, and then, with hesitation, 
giving a gentle knock at the gate. Enter Sor¬ 
ter from the gate, which ho opens. 

• 

Porter, {after waiting to hear her speak.) 
?hat ’ do you want, young woman ? Did 
»u only knock for amusement? 

Am. No, Sir; is Count Vnhlemcrc in the 
•tie ? I would speak with him, if ho is at 
sure. ^ ^ • 

Port. lie is in the castle; but os to speak- 
r with him, no man, of less consequence 
in his valet, can answer that question. 

Enter Lorimore, by the opposite side. 

re he is. You conic opportunely, Mr. 
rimorc; this young perstti would speak 
h your Master. » 

jut. (aside.) O, Nina, 1 sec. ( Aloud.) How 
vou no, my pretty Nina i You can’t speak 
li my Master, indeed ; but you may s]s‘ak 
h the next most agreeable personage in 
•c ports, ray Master's man, as long os you 
isc; and tnat, lie assured, is a far better 
iff for your puipose, my Princess. 
hh. Dare you insult me ! You durst not 
e have done it.—1 do not usk then to sec 
i: but give him this letter. 
or. (taking the letter.) Do you wish this 
sious piece to be read, Child, or to be 
nt ? 

{in. Why ask that? To be rc^d, certainly. 
or. 1 must not give it to tbe Count, then, 
keep it to myself: and if you’ll just al¬ 
ine to make tlic slight alteration of pnt- 
\ Lorimore the valet for Valdcmcre the 
Her, ns I read, it will bo a very pretty, ren- 
sj>lc letter, and one that may advance your 
our withal. 

r in. Audacious Coxcomb ! Give it me 
in. ( Snatches the letter from himf and 
is away.) 

or. She is as proud as that little devil of 
ige, her brother. 

(Enter Page behind from the gate.) 

'age. The more devil he be, the fitter 
ipmny for you. Whom spoke you to? 

Nina.) Oh„oh! Is Nina here ? — ■ - 
a, Nina! (Running after her.) 


Jfin. (returning.) My dear Theodore, is it 
thee? I did not ask for thee, lest thou 


should'st chide me for coming to the cas- 


Page. I won’t chide, but I’m sorry to see 
thee here. Fie, woman !, thou art the daugh¬ 
ter of as brave an Officer, though a |>oor one, 
as any in the service ; art thou not ashamed 
to come, thus meanly, after a lover who de¬ 
spises tliec? 

Ain. He promised to marry me. 

Page, lie promised a fiddle-stick ! Poor 
deluded simpleton! 

A in. Ah, dost thou chide inc, boy as thou 
art? 


Page. Who is there to chide tlioc now, 
when both our parents arc dead ? llut as they 
would have done, so do I, Sister; 1 chide tlicc, 
and love thee too.—Go now; return to the 
good woman from whose house thou hast 
stolen away, and I’ll buy tliec a new gown 
os soon as my quarter's salary is paid me. 

A in. Silly child, what care J for a new 
gown ? But if thou hast any pity for me, 
give this letter to thy master. 

Page. 1 will, f will: but go thy ways now; 
there is a gentleman coming. And do, dear 
Nina, return no more to the cnstle till I send 
thee word. Good be with thee, jsior simple¬ 
ton ! 


[Exit Nina, and enter Darts by the opposite 

side. 

Dart. Is it thy sister thou bust parted from ? 
I met her in the wood this morning; she need 
not avoid me now. 

Page. I^et her go, Sir; the farther she is 
from the castle the I letter. 

Dart. Thou hast a letter in thy hand. 

Page. Yes, Sir. 

Dart. Which thou art. to give to the ('aunt. 

Page. No, Sir; i'll see linn choked first. 

(Tearing the letter.) 

Dart. Nay, see what it contains ere thou 
dcstroyest it. 

Page, (putting it together again and read¬ 
ing it.) Only upbraiding his unkindness, and 
stuff of that sort, with some nonsense about a 
dream she has bud, which makes her afraid 
she shall never see him again. 

Dart. I<ct me look, (lifter reading it.) 
This letter mny Is* useful. CVimc with mo, 
my little friend; und we’ll devise u way of 
revenging thy sister on her cruel seducer. 

Page. Will you? I’ll worship you like a 
saint of the calendar if you do this. 

Dart, (considering.) is not your master 
somewhat superstitious? 

Page. Marry is he ! but mightily n fra id to 
be thought so. lie laughed ut me when tlio 
had fever prevailed for wearing a charm on 
my breast against infection; but the very 
next night, when he went to bed, what should 
drop out, think you, os he opened his vest, 
but the very same charm which he had pro¬ 
cured immediately, snd worn with such se¬ 
crecy, that even Valet Lorimore knew noth¬ 
ing of the matter. 
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Dart. This in good; come with inc, and 1 
instruct dice wJiat to do with Uiy letter. 

[Exkcjt 

SCENE II.- VALDEME&E’S DRESSING 

ROOM. 

Enter Paox trending softly on tiptoe, and look* 
ing about the Room. 

Page. Aye; dio coast in clear, and die 
door of his chamber in a-jar; now is my time. 
{Pulling the tarn Utter /ram his pocket, and 
stumping on the Jluor as he raisrs his voice.) 
There, cursed letter, I'll make an end of thee ! 
Give dice to my muster, indeed ! I’ll give 
thee to the devil first. ( Pretending to tear 
the letter , and strew the pieces about , while 
Vaide more looking from the door of his cham¬ 
ber , steals behind him and seizes his hands with 
the rr.nuiiruler of the lettir in than.) Mercy 
on me ! is it you, my Lord ? 

Void. Wlmt nrt diou doing? Wh;:t scares 
dice so ? What letter is this ? 1a *t me see it. 

Page. O no, my Lord, I beseech you, for 
your own sake, don't rcud it. 

VnId. Why should not 1 lead it, Boy? 

Page. Lud, 1 don’t know.' you uuiy not 
mind it, perhaps ; blit were any body to send 
such a letter to me, 1 should Is: mainly terri¬ 
fied. To be sure, dcadi comes us they say, at 
Jiis own time, mid we can’t keep him away, 
diough we should hang ourselves; but one 
don't like to lie told beforehand the veiy year 
or day we an* to die, ncidicr. * 

Void. The year and day ! give mo die let¬ 
ter : give it me immediately. ( Snatching the 
fragments of the letter from him , and picking 
up a niece or two from the floor , which he pats 
together hastily on a table near the front of the 
stage.) I can t make it piece any way. 

Page. So much the bolter, my Ixml: don’t 
try to do it. 

Void. It is Nina’s hand, I see, but 1 can 
moke no sense of it.—Aye, now it will do 
{r tailing.) “ 1 have been terrified with a dream, 
and fear I shall see you no more.*’ But 
where is the dicuui; u is torn olf; give it 


me. 

Page. I have it not 0 

Piud. Thou licst! give it me, I say. 

Page. Lud have mercy! as I lore it off 
just now. your black spauicl run away with it. 

Void. No, varlct, that is a shaiu; go find 
it; diou kuowcat where it is well enough. 

Page. Indeed, my Lord, if it is not in the 
black spaniel’s custody it is no where else 
that I know of. 

Void. (reading again.) 1 fear I shall sec 
you no more! But it may be her own death 
ss well as minr,* that her dream has foretold ; 
and diercfore 4ie may sec me no more. 

Page. Very true, you had better diink so; 
though it docs not often liappcn that a woman 
is killed at a siege. 

Void. At a aiege! 


Page. Pest take this hasty tongue of mine: 
I could bite it off for the tricks it plays me. t 
Void. At a siege! ™ 

Page. O, never mind it, Sir. It may be 
sonic lit.* after all: some wicked invendon to 
make you afraid. 

Paid, {sternly.) Wliat sayest thou? 

Page. O no! 1 don’t mean afraid; only 
uneasy as it wen? — no, no ! not uneasy 
neither; only somewhat ns you feel at present, 
my Lord; you know best what to coll it. 

Paid. At u aiege! 

Page. Dear iny Lord; those words are glu¬ 
ed to your tongue. 

Paid, {not healing him.) My grnndfadier 
perished at a siege, and his grandfather also: 
is this futc decreed in our family for alternate 
generations ? {Sinks into a chair by the table 
anil Page seeing him so much absorbed , cornu 
dose, to him , staring curiously in his face ) 

Paid. Tijtc lliy voriel's lace out of m 3 
sight; why art thou so neur 111 c? J^ave du 
room, I say. [Exit 1 W 

{Rising and pacing to and fro us he speak 
to himself.) r 

A hundred dreams prove false for one tiis 
prefigures any real f vent.—It should not hav 
liecn, however: my mother should have foun 
for me some other occupation dian a militar 

life. -Q„it it? No; 1 can’t do dial: t b 

world would cry out upon me ; L^via wou) 
despise me .—”1 is a strange thing that womei 
who can’t fight themselves, should so eager) 

push us to the «yvork.-Pooh ! om I a fo- 

that it seizes m^, Uius?- 1 would this bo 

however, had really destroyed the letter. 

Enter Dartx, looking at Vai.D: some time b 
fore he speaks. 

Dart, {aside.) This will do; it is working wit 
him. {.'Ilovd, advancing.) My dear Count ;- 
but don t start; 1 bring no bad tidings; 
come to bog a favour of you. 

I'ald. {recovering himself.) Say you a. 
come to oblige me. 

t Dart. I thank you, Vaide mere: but foil 
Tm ashamed to mention it; you will laug 
at me for being so superstitious. 

Paid. 1{jl! somebody has been dreamin 
about you too. • 

Dart. Should you deem me very creduloi 
if a dting of this nature had power to diBtui 
me ? 

Vdld. ’Tisevcnso; they have been drean 
ing all over die house. Ha, ha, lia! Ac - 
thou nrl really uneasy about such fluinnici 
as this: ha, hu, ha! ha, ha, ha! This is a< 
uiirahlc—delightful!—ha, ha, ha, lia ! 

Dart. Be more moderate with your men 
incnl: your tsars and your laughter con 
so strangely together, one wouEl take yc 
for an hysterical girl. 

Paid. 1 can’t choose but laugh at yoi 
dreamers; ha, ha, ha ! 

Dart. Don’t laugh at me then; for Tm 
ther a dreamer, or believer in dreams. 
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VaId. (becoming serious at once.) No; what 
* U it then? 

Dart. I’m almost ashamed to tell you, yet 
I’ll throw myself on your mercy and do it.— 
1 am in love, then, and fe&rftil of the fortune* 
of war; for you know we must expect aharp 
fighting liiis ensuing campaign. 

Vald. ( rurfuUy.) You think so? 

Dart. I’m certain of it. Now, though I 
have no faith in dreamt, 1 mutt own I nave 
tome in fortune-teller* ; and there it afamout 
one just eomc to the cattle, whom 1 would 

g ladly contult. Will you permit me to bring 
ini to your inner apartment there ; that he 
may tell me of my future destiny, whatever 
hit art reveal to him ? Laugh as you please, 
but refuse me not this favour; for there is no 
other room in the castle where I con meet 
him, secure from interruption. 

Void. (smiting affectedly.') And thou art 
really in earnest with this tolly i 
Dart. When you have heard the wonder¬ 
ful things this wizard has foretold, you will 
not coll it folly. 

Void. Cnn’st thou tell mo any of them ? 
Dart. Toko a turn with mo on the terrace, 
and thou sliolt hear tilings that will astonish 
thee. 

Void. Ha, ha ! it is whimsical to sco thcc 
so serious. Such stories are pleasant amuse¬ 
ment : 1 'll attend thee most willingly. 

[Exkont. 


ACT IV. • 

Scene I. —a small room in valde- 
merk’s apartments; baron bauiichel 

IS DISCOVERED IN TOE DIBCJUISE OP 
A FORTUNE-TELLER WITH DARTZ 
STANDING BY HIM, ADJUSTING PART 
OF HIS DRESS. 

Dart. 'Twill do well enough. Stand ma¬ 
jestically by this great chair, with your wors¬ 
ted robe thrown over the arm of it; it will 
spread out your figure, and make it more im¬ 
posing.—Bravo! You assume the astrologi¬ 
cal dignity to admiration; the rolling of your 
eyes under that block hood almost appals me. 
Be os good an astrologer as you have been on 
Armenian Jew, Baron, ana we shall be tri¬ 
umphant. 

** Bar. As good, Darts ! If I am not a dolt, I 
•hall be better: for tliero is no clanger of los¬ 
ing my temper now; and being fairly engag¬ 
ed! n it, roeihinks I could assume as many 
shapes as Proteus, to be revenged on this 
false Hyena and her detestable cub. 

Dart. Aye, that is your true spirit. But I 
must leave you now, and wait in the anti- 
room for the Count, who will be here present¬ 
ly* [Exit. 

Bar. (after musing some time.) Superlative 
baseness and ingratitude ! That sonnet, of all 


the sonnets I ever wrote, is the most exqui¬ 
sitely feeling and tender.—When I read it to 
her, she wept.—Were her tears feigned r —I 
can’t believe it.—Assassins will weep at a 
high-wrought scene of tragedy, and cut the au¬ 
thor’s throat when it is over.-Even so.—It 

suited her purposes better to laugh at my 
verses,than acknowledge their genuine effect; 
and so, forgetting every kindness she owed 

me,——O the detestable world mg! 1’il -— 

Hush, hush, hush ! they arc coining. 

Re-enter Dart/., followed by Vai.kdmf.kk, 
who walks shrinkingly boiiiud, peeping past his 
shoulder to the Uaiion, who slightly inclines 
his body, putting his hand with great solemnity 
throe times to his forclicail. 

Dart, (aside to Void, after a pause.) Fuith, 
Voldcmore, 1 dare scarcely siicak lo him ; 
'tis well you are with mo: will you speak to 
him ? 

Void. No; ’tie your own affair ; stand to it 
yourself. 

Dart. (oJnud.'S Jjcnrtied and gifted Mortal, 
wo conic to thee. 

Void, (tisifle, jogging his firm.) Don’t say 
toe —’tis your own ufliiir entirely. 

Dart. Well, I should say, giited Su«^e, not 
toe hilt / come to Hire, to know wlmt fortune 
is abiding me in this up-and-down world. I 
am a lover mid a soldier, and liable, or; both, to 
greut vicissitudes. 

Bar. Thou suy’st truly, iny Soil. And 
who is this young man so much wiser than 
thyself, who does not desire to look into futu¬ 
rity ? 

Dart. It is my friend. 

Bar. (ufUr examining the faces of both for 
some time.) Say more than friend. 

Dart. How so? 

Bar. (still continuing to gaze alternately at 
them.) ’Tis very wonderful: in all the years 
of my occult experience, 1 never met the like 
before, but once. 

Void, (aside to Dart.) Wlmt docs he mean ? 
Ask him, Man. 

Dart. You never met the like but once! 
What mean you, Father? 

Bar. (amnrrrs not , but continues to look at 
them , while Vald.. nnal/lr. to bear it longer , 
shrinks again behind l)»rt.) Shrink not 
back, young Man : my eyes make not tliu 
fate they see, and cannot do you barm.—’Tis 
wonderful! There is not in your two faces 
one trait of resemblance, yet your fortunes 
in the Bclf-xnmc mould ure cost: yc are in 
fate twiii-brotlirrs. 

Dart, indeed! then my friend need only 
listen to my fortune, and he’ll have bis own 
into the bargain. 

Bar. Nay, nay, n»y Sons, be advised, and 
inquire not into futurity. They an: the hap¬ 
piest men, who have fewest dealings with 
such miserable licings its myself. Beings 
who arc compelled to know the impending 
evils of hapless humanity without the power 
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of averting them. Bo advised, and suppress 
unprofitome curiosity. 

Dart. By my fay, Sage ! I cannot suppress 
it. 

Bar. Then let your friend go. He is wise 
enough not to wish to know his future fate, 
and 1 have already said, you ore in this twin- 
brothers. 

Dart. Retire then, Valdemero. 

Void, {agitated and irresolute.) I had better, 

perhaps.-Yet there is within me a strange 

and perverse craving-1 will retire ( going to 

the door , anil stopping short.) Live in fearful 
ignorance, fancying evils that may never be! 
*Twerc better to know all at once. ( Returning.) 
Is it our general fortunes only, or is there sonic 
particular circumstance of oar fate, now pres¬ 
ent to your mind, of which you advise us to 
be ignorant ? 

Bar. There is- 

Void, {jndling Dart, by the arm.) Come away, 
coino uway ; don’t hear it. 

Dart. I am bound by some spell; I must 
stay to licar it. 

void. 1 mn certainly bound also; I know 
not how it is ; I must hear it too. 

Bar. Be it as you will. (After writing 
characters on a table , with other mummeries.) 
Propose your questions. 

Dart. The name, ago and quality, of her 
who is my love. (Bar. writes again.) The 
initials or her name I protest, and her age to 
a day, nineteen years and a half. And her 
quality, good Father ? , 

Bar. Only daughter and heiross of an emi¬ 
nent Dutch butter-dealer. 

Dart. May, you are scarcely right there, 
Sage; you might at least have colled him 
Burgo-iuoslcr.—But let it pass. Sho loves 
roc,7 liojie. (Bar. nods.) I knew it. And 
now let me know if she shall ever be my wife ; 
and how many children we shall have. 

Void, {aside to Dart.) Deuce take wife and 
children too! What is all this drivling for ? 

Dart, (aside to him.) 1 thought you were in 
.love us well as myself. 

* . Void. So 1 am; but be satisfied that she 
loves you, and pass on to things of deeper im¬ 
port. 

Dart. (aside.) Can spy thing be of deeper 
import? {Aloud.) 1 should like very*well, 
gifted Father, to have two or three black 
haired burly knaves, and a little fair damsel to 
play with. 

Fold. (aside to Dart) Would they were 
all drowned in a horse-pond ! Look how rue¬ 
fully the Sage shakes his head at thee: wife 
or children thou wilt never Ixavc. 

Dart. Sliall 1 never bo married, Father ? j 
What shall prevent it? 

Bar. Dcatli. 

Dart. Shall 1 lose her ? (Turning to Vald.J 
Do you not tremble for Livia ? 

Void. Is it her death ? Did he say so ? Ask 
him. 

Bar. Death will prevent it.—Let me leave 
you. 


Void, (seising the Baron’s robe.) Whose 
death ? Whose death ? Is it only the Lady'a? 

Bar. Nay, do not detain me. There is a 
deep depression on my mind. Good-night to 
you ! I'll tell you the remainder when you 
are better prepared to hear it. 

Dart. No, no! the present time is the best. 

Void, (in a feeble voice.) You had better let 
him go. 

Dart, (catching hold of the Bar.) You must 
not leave us in this tremendous uncertainty. 
Whose death shall prevent my marriage ? 

Bar. Let me examine, then. Stretch out 
your hand. (Darts holds out his hand, and 
Vald. involuntarily does the same, but draws 
it back again, as Bar. begins to inspect it A 
Nay, doirt draw bock your hand : I must 
examine both palms to see if the line of death 
be there. 

Dart. The line of death must be on every 
man’s hnndx 

Bar. But if it be early or impending death, 
the waving of the shroud will lie across it. 
(Void, shudders ami turns awau his head,and 
the Bar., after looking at both their hands, 
starts back from them, and shakes his head 


Dart. What is the matter, Father? What 
is the matter ? 

Bar. Ask not; I will not tell what 1 know; 
nothing shall compel me. [Exit hastily. 

Void, (turning round.) Is he gone? Went 
he by the door ? 

Dart. What iway he went, I know not. Ho 
has vanished, 1 believe; did you hear his steps 
on the floor ? 

Fold. 1 heard nothing. 

Dart, (after a short pause.) IIow do yoa 
feel, Count? 

Fold. Ha! do you feel it too ? 

Dart. Feel what ? 

Vald. As if a cold shroud were drawn over 
you. 

Dart. Aye, so I think I do.-But never 

mind it: wc may still have some good months 
or weeks before us; let us go to the banquet 
and put a merry face upon it: a cup of wine 
will warm us again. Whnt, though my gran- 
daqg dreamt at my birth that I should be slain 
in a breach, and the weird witch of Cronin- 
berg confirmed it: I'll live aud bo merry while 
I may. 

Fold. Ha! and thy grandam had such a 
dream*! 

Dart. Nevermind it: a cup of wine will 
soon cheer us again. 

Fold. Would to God I had one now! 

Dart. You have no time to take wine at 
present: 1 hear a bustle below; they are go¬ 
ing to the grotto already.—Who’s at the 
door? (Opens the door.) Your valet with your 
new suit for the banquet. I'll leave you 
then. [Exit Darts, and enter Lorimore with 
a suit of clothes over his arm , followed by 

TE I have waited this half hour, my 
Lord, to bear your bell, and the )|0ic»are 
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waiting for you to go to the grotto. Look at 
'this coat, my Lord : the fashion of it is ex¬ 
quisite, and it has such an air with it; there 
is not, besides yourself, a man in the empire 
that would know how to wear it 

Page. His consummate valet excepted. 

Lor. Hold your peace, Sirrah.-Look 

here, my Lord ; if I had not myself given the 
tailor a few hints, he could never have had 
genius enough to finish it in this style. I d 
give a ducat that the Marquis De Florimcl’s 

valet could* see it. He pretends-But you 

don’t look at it, my Lord : what is the matter 
with you ? 

Void, {eagerly.) Is any tiling the matter/ 

Ijor. Nothing, my Lord ; but the ladies are 
waiting for you to go with them to the grotto: 
won’t you be pleased to put on your new 
coat f 

Void. Put it on then. ( Stretching out hit 
arms to nut on. the coat.) • 

Lor. But we must first take off the old coat. 

Void. 1 f« irgol that. ( Trying to jmll off hit 
coat.) ft sticks strangely to me: d'ofi it if 
thou can'si. 

Lor. {after pulling off his root.) Now, my 
Lord thrust your arm into this beautiful sleeve; 
the whole brau mondr. of Paris can't shew you 
its fellow.—That is tin? wrong arm, my lord. 

Void. It will do; it will do. 

Lor. Pardon me, my Lord: your left arm 
won’t do for the right sleeve of the coat. 

VaId. {holding out his other arm , and fum¬ 
bling tome time.) There is no tiolc at all to 
put my arm into. • 

Lor. Nay you pusli your hand past it; here, 
hero. 

Void. Where sayest thou? ’Tis mightily 
perplexed. 

Page, {aside to himself .) Either the coat or 
the coat s master is perplexed enough. {Aloud, 
offering him his hat.) You won’t go, my Lord, 
without your new hat and plume. 

Void Plume t 

Page. Yes, my Lord, and it will wave so 
handsomely too, for the company walk by 
torch-light in procession. 

Void. Let them move on, and I'll follow. 

Page. No, they can’t go without you, my 
Lord. 

Void. How is it? Am I one of the pall¬ 
bearers ? 

Past. It is not a funeral, my Lord. 

Viud. I forgot; the dullness of the night 
Ytss bewildered me. 

Lor. You arc not well, my Lord; what is 
the matter with you ? 

Void. Nothing, leave me alone for a little. 

Lor. Will you not join the company ? The 
procession is prepared to set out. 

Void. Aye, jrery true; tell me when they 
move the body, and I’ll follow it. 

Page. He, ne, ho ! a funeral again. 

Lor. Unmannerly imp; what art thou snick¬ 
ering at? {To Vald. in a loud distinct voice.) 
It is not a funeral, my Lord. The lady Livia, 
and the Countess your mother, are going to the 


grotto, and are waiting impatiently below till 
you join them. 

Void. ( rubbing hit forehead.) It is so: how 
went it out of my head? That wine after 
dinner must have fuddled me. I’ll join them 
immediately. , 

Lor. Lean on me, my lord; you are not 
well, I fear. 

Void. No, no ! the fumes of that diabolical 
champaign have loft my head now. 

Lor. It must have been mixed with some 
black drug, I think, to produce such a sombre 
intoxication. 

Page. It may rest in the cellar long enough 
for me; I’ll none on't. 

Lor. Peace, young Sir ; and go before with 
one of these lights. 

[Exicc nt, Page lighting them. 

Scene II.— an arched orotto, the 

ROOF AND SIDES OF WHICH ARE CRUST¬ 
ED OVER WITH SHELLS AND CORALS, 
&.C. ; A BANQUET SET OUT, ORNAMEN¬ 
TED WITH LAMPS AND FESTOONS OF 
FLOWERS. 

Enter Countf.ss, led in by Dajitz, and Livia 
by Valdkmkhk, two other Lillies by tho 
Baron and Walter Uaukciii:i., Pago and 
Attendants following. 

Lav. Welcome all to my sen-nymph's hall; 
and do me the honour to place yourselves at 
table, as best pleases your fancy, without cere¬ 
mony.—If you hear any sound without, ’tis 
but the rolling of forty fathom water over¬ 
head ; and nothing can intrude on our merri¬ 
ment, but a whale, or a mermaid, or a dol¬ 
phin. 

Walt. This same sea-nymph must have an 
ingenious art of cultivating roses in the bottom 
ofthe ocean. 

Liv. It must be a perfect contrivance in¬ 
deed that escapes the correct taste of Mr. 
Walter Baurchel. Fruit and ices perhaps 
may likewise be an incongruity : shnll I or¬ 
der them away, and feast you on salt-water 
and limpits ? * 

Bar. Aye, pickle him up with brine, in a 
corner by himself; fhr he has a secret sym¬ 
pathy with every tiling uncherishing and 
pungent. 

Lit. Do me the honour to take your places. 
I can pretty well divine which of the ladies 
will be your charge, gentle Baron.—But how 
is this? The Countess and you exchange 
strange looks, methinks, as if you did not 
know one another. 

Bar. Some people exchange strange looks, 
fair Livia, from the opposite cause. 

Liv. I don’t comprehend you : should you 
have preferred being in masks? that indeed 
would have been a less common amusement. 

Bar. By no means, Madam ; the Countess 
and I meeting one another unmasked is a very 
uncommon one. 

Counteto. You know best, Baron, as far a* 
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you aro yourself concerned: you a] way a sp- j of war and of military glory, which the ten*, 
paired to uh t u gf/od and amiable man. and a / derncas of a too fcorlhl mother ban hitherto ‘ 
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most lender and elegant poeL 

liar. Of which, Madam, you always took 
grv.it cure to inform me, as a sincere and dis¬ 
interested friend. • 

Lie. ila ! wliat is all this ? Poo, poo! take 
your places together as usual : a love-quarrel 
never man* merry-making. 

Walt. Yes, tender dov«n! let them smooth 
down their rufiled feathers by one another ns 
sweetly os they can. Why should you, Ma¬ 
dam, give yourself any uncusiness about it.— 
But tiio Count, rnetliinks, is less sprightly 
than usual: there are no more love-quarrels, 
1 hope, in llio party. 

Liv. (looking at Vald.) Indeed you are very 
silent: I have been too much occupied to ob¬ 
serve it Ixdbrc. Yon don’t like my grotto, 1 fear. 

Hold. Pardon me ! 1 like it very well: 1 
like it very much. 

Lot. But this is not your usual manner of 
expressing approbation. 

laid. Js it not? you do me honour to re¬ 
member it. (Speaking confusedly a* the cum - 
jmihij sit down to table.) My spirits are very —’ 
that ih to say, not altogether, but considera¬ 
bly— 

Dart. Low, Valdemere? 

I'uld. (snatching up a glass and fdling n 
bumper of wine, which he siralluics hastily.) 
No, Dartz; light uh a feather. My tongue 
was ho confoundedly parch'd: this wine is 
excellent (drinking atualter bumper.) There 
is more beauty in tlicse decorations than I was 
aware of: the effect, the taste is incompara¬ 
ble. (Drinks again.) It is truly exquisite. 

It'alt. The champaign you mean, Count. 

1 should have guess’d as much. 

I'uld. No, no; the decorations.-Is it 

champaign ? Lot me judge of its davonr more 
considerately; (drinks again.) U[>on houour it 
is fit for the table of a god.—But our hostess 
is n divinity, and 'Is nectar we quaff at her 
board.—Wine inon earthly wine ! I’ll 

tliniHt any man thro’ with my rupicr that says 
it is but wine. 

liar. Keep your courage for a better cause, 
CounL Report says the enemy oso near us; 
and you may soon hav6 the honour to exert it 
in defence of your divinity. 

IfWf. Which will be a sacred war, you 
know, and will'entitle you, perhaps, to the 
glory of martyrdom. 

Void. The enemy? 

I Volt. Aye, report says they arc near us. 

fold. Be it so: I shall be prepared for them. 
(drinks again.) 

Dart. ( aside to Walt.) By my faith, he will 
be prepared for them, for he’ll fill himself 
mortal drunk, and frustrate pur project en¬ 
tirely. (Aside to Page.) Go, boy, and bid 
them moke haste: thou understands me P 

Pagt. (aside.) Trust me for that: the Phi¬ 
listines shall be upon him immediately. 

Countess. Valdemere is immeasurably fond 


with difficulty restrained; and in your cause, 
charming Livia, he will be enthusiastically 
devoted. 

Liv. 1 claim him then as my Knight, when¬ 
e'er I stand in need of bis valorous artns; 
though it may, perhaps, prove but a trouble¬ 
some honour. *; 

Void, it is an honour I would purchiie— 
aye, purchase with a thousand lives-1 


iv it, divine Livia, with a thousand lives.- 

Life !—life!—What is it? but the breath of a 
moment: 1 scorn it (Gelling up from table, 
and reeling ultout.) The enemy did they say ? 
Let an host of them come : this sword shall 
devour every mother’s son of them.—I'm pre¬ 
pared for them all. 

llur. (aside to Dart.) He is too well pre¬ 
pared ; wc were foolish to let him drink so 
much. • 

Countess, (aside to V aid.) Be seated again; 
you disturb the conqxuiy. 

Void, (still reeling about.) Aye, divine 
Livia; but the brcatn of a moment; 1 scorn 
it (An alarm without: Re-enter Page; as if 
murk flightened.) {t 

Page. O my Indy Livia! O my Masters! 
O gentles all! a party of the cneiny is com¬ 
ing to attack the castle, and tlicy*U murder 
every soul of us. 

Void. Speak plainer, Wretch; whatsaid’st 
thou P 

Page, (speaking loud in his ear.) The enemy 
are coming to attack the custle. 

Vald. Thou best. 

Page. I wish 1 did; but he will confirm my 
words. ( Pointing to a Servant who noxo enters 
in alarm.) 

Scr. (to Void.) He speaks truth, my lord; 
they arc approaching in great strength. 

raid. Approaching! are they near us then ? 
Page. Aye marry! too near. They beat 
nadrum, as you may guess; but the heavy 
so and of their march strikes from the hollow 
ground most fearfully. (Valdemere becoming 
perfectly sober, stands confounded.) 

Lav. (and the Ladies. much alarmed.) What 
sh<lll we do ? What will become of us P 
Dart. Have courage, Madam; have cour¬ 
age, Ladies; the valiant Valdemere is your 
defender ; you have nothing to fear. 

* Liv. (and Ladies crowding close to Void.) 
Aye, dear Count; our safety depends on you. 
Save us! Save us! We have no refuge but' 
you. (All clamouring at once.) . 

Vald. Hush, hush, nosh ! Tney’ll hear you. 
(In a low choked voire.) 

Dart. Nay, don’t whisper, Valdemere; they 
are not so near us yet. 

Bar. Rouse ye, Count, and give your or¬ 
ders for tlie defence of the castle immediately. 

Dart. We are ready to execute them, be 
they ever so daring. 

wait. There is no time to be lost; your or¬ 
ders, Count: do you comprehend us ? 
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Void. My orders! 

Dart. Your orders quickJv. 

Void. I am thinking-f was thinking— 

Page, {aside.) How to save yourself, I be¬ 
lieve. 

Bar. Well, noblo Count, what are your 
thoughts. 

Vatd. I—I—I am considering. 

Walt . Thought and consideration bocome a 
good Commander, with some spice of activity 
into the bargain. 

Dart. There is no time to deliberate; issue 
your orders immediately. Under such an able 
commander we may stand a siege of some 
days, 

Paid. A siege !—Aye, the very thing—and 
so suddenly ! 

Page. You tremble, my Lord ; shall I bring 
you drops? 

Countess . Thou liest, Boy ; get tliec gone ! 
(Aside to Void.) Are you beside *y ourself? 
Tell them what to do; they wait for your or¬ 
ders. 

Void. I order them all to the walls. Haste, 
haste, {pushing off the Ladies ttho stand next 
him.) and man them as well as you can. 

Bar. Woman them, you ntean, Valdcmcre; 
these are ladies you push. 

Countess. May; you crowd upon him too 
much—you confuse him: he is as bravo os 
his sword, if you would leave off confounding 
him so. 

Lev. Dear Valdemcrc ! What is the matter ? 
Rouse yourself, rouse yourself! (t l great alarm 
without.) Hear that sound : they are at hand; 
what shall wc do ? There is a vault bv the side 
of this grotto, where we poor miserable women 
may be concealed, but- 

Paid, {eagerI ij.) Where is it? My duty is 
to toko core of you, dear Livia : come, come 
with me, and I'll place you in security. 

( Catches hold of the Page in his hurry , and runs 
off with him.) 

Countess. Stop, stop! That is the Page you 
have got. Will you leave me behind you ? 
{As Void, is about to drag the Page into a re¬ 
cess at the side of the stage , the Boy laughs 

outright , and he discovers his mistake.) 

Void. Off, Wretch ! Where is Livia; com*, 
come, my Life ! where arc you ? {Stretching 
out one hand to her , while his body bends eager¬ 
ly the other way.) 

hiv. No, Count; I will not go. Alarm 
overcame me for the moment; but now I will 
Cuter the castle ; and if the enemy should take 
it, they shall find me there in a situation be¬ 
coming its Mistress. 

Omnes. Bravely said, lady! Let us all to 
the castle. 

Dart. With or without a commander, we’ll 
defend it to the last extremity. 

Countess, {going to Void, and speaking in , 
his ear , while she pulls him along with her.) j 
Come with the rest, or bo disgraced forever.! 
Dtd 1 put a sword by your side, a cockado in ‘ 
your Jiat, for this? m {A still louder alarm \ 
SO 


without, and exeunt in great ksarry and eon - 


SCENE III. —A GROVE BT THE CASTLE; 
THE SCENE DABEENZD, AND MOVING 
LIGHTS SEEN THROUGH THE TREES 
FROM THE CASTLE, SOMETIMES 
GLEAMING FROM THE BATTLEMENTS, 
AND 80METIMES FROM THE WINDOWS. 


Enter Nika with a Peasant’s surtout over her 

dross. 

Jfin. O, if in this disguise I could but enter 
the castle! Alas! the company are none in, 
and the gate ia now ahut. I’ll wait hero till 
daybreak.—Woe is me! Ho passed by me 
quickly, and heard me not when I spoke to 

him.-O mercy ! Soldiers coming here ! 

{Slides herself amongst some bushes.) 

Enter Bounce, followed by Soldiers. 

Bounce. Come, let us hector it here awhile : 
I’ll warrant yo wo moke a noise tliat might 
do for the siege of Troy. 

1st Sold. Aye, you're a book-learned man, 
Corporal: you’re always talking of that there 
siege. Could tlioy throw a bomb in theme 
days, or fire off an eightocn-poundcr any bet¬ 
ter than ourselves? {Firing heard without.) 

Bounce. Hark! our Comrades arc at it on 
the other side : let us to it here at the same 
time. I'll warrant yo we’ll make the lair 
Lady within and my Lady’s fair gentlewomen, 
and the village Cure hirnscif, should he be of 
the party, cost up their eyes like boiled fish, 
and say ten pater-nosters in a breath. 

{Voices without.) 

Hallo! hallo! Comrades! 

Who goes there ? 

Enter 2d Soldier and others. 

2 d Sold. What makes you so quiet, an' be 
hanged to you! An old woman with her 
spinning-wheel might be stationed hero to as 
much purpoae. I could not tell where to find 
yon. 

Bounce. By my faith, ’tis the first time 
Corporal Bounce was ever accused of not 
making noise enough. Come; we'll give you 
a round shall make the whole principality 
tremble. 

{They prepare to jire, when 3 d Soldier enters 

in haste.) 

3 d Sold. Hold, there! Spore your powder 
for better purpose : an advanced corps of the 
enemy is coining in good earnest, and march¬ 
ing in hasle to the castle. 

Bounce. So, we’re to have real fighting 
then ! Faith, Comrade, valiant as I am, a lit¬ 
tle sham thunder, and a good supper after it, 
would have pleased ray humour full as well 
at this present time Pest take it! They must 
open the gates and let us in. What gentlemen 
are in the castle ? We have no officer to com¬ 
mand us. 
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3d Sold. Tho Chevalier Darts is there, and 
Count Valdcmcrc. 

Bounce. Ah! he’s but a craven-bird, that 
same Count: a kind of Free-mason-soldier, 
for parades and processions, and the like. If 
the young Baron de Bertrand were there, we 
should be nobly commanded. 

3d Sold. Don't stand prating here; let us 
give the alarm to the rest of our Comrades, 
and get into the castle ere the enemy come 
up with us. 

Bounce . Come, then! But what moves 
amongst the bushes? (Bulling out Nina.) A 
girt, 1 faith, disguised in u countryman's sur- 
tout. 

Am. O dear—O mercy ! Don't be angry 
with me: I'm a poor harmless creature. 

fkrunce. Blessings on thee, pretty ono! 
thou’rt harmless enough : don't tliink we’re 
afraid of thcc. Come away with us: we’ll 
lodge thee solely in the castle. [Exeunt. 


ACT V. 

Scene I.— a hall in the castle. 

Enter Livia and tho Baron, talking as they 

enter. 

liv. Yes, Baron; you and tout friends 
have, by this plot of vours, taught mo a se¬ 
vere lesson ; and I thank you for it, though 
my own understanding ought to have made 
it unnecessary. 

Bar. Dear Livia; why should a young 
woman like you be so much affronted at find¬ 
ing her understanding—for you arc mighty 
fond of that word tuulerstanding —not quite 
infallible ? At the age of (SI, an age I shall 
henceforth honestly own I have attained, one 
is not surprised at some small deficiencies 
even in one’s own understanding. One con 
then, as I shall henceforth do, give up the 
vanity of being a wise man. 

Liv. And a poet, too, Baron ? That were 
too much to give up in one day. 

Bar. Posterity will settle that point, Mad¬ 
am, and I shall give myself very little concern 
about the matter. ( 

Liv. Which one can easily perceive is per¬ 
fectly indifferent to you. {JS’uLse without.) 
What increased noise is that? Since your, 
poor victim is already sacrificed, (for they tell 
me ho is gone, on pretence of violent illness, 
to the vaults under the castle,) why continue 
this mock-war any longer ? 

Enter Servant. 

Bar. By this man's looks one might auppoeo 
that our mockery hod turned to earnest. 

Liv. (to Ssrv.) What is the matter: 

Serv. A party of the real enemy, Madam, 
has come to attack the castle, and is now 
fighting with the Chevalier's men at the gate. 

Liv. Why did you not open the gate to re¬ 
ceive the Qievalier'a men r 


Serv. They called to us to get in; bdt we 
could not distinguish them from the enemy, 
who were close on their heels; so we let 
down the portcullis, a'nt please you, and 
they mustfight it out under the walls as they 
can. 

Bar. Is the Chevalier in the castle ? 

Serv. O lud, no, Sir! he sallied out by the 
postern with Mr. Walter Baurchel and some 
of the domestics, and is fighting with them 
like a devil. But his numbers are so small, 
we fear he must be beaten; and-*- - 

fin. And how can we hold out with neither 
men, ammunition, nor provisions. Merciful 
Heaven deliver us! 

Enter Maid-servants, wringing their hands. 

Maids. O lud, lud ! What will become of 
us ? Wliat will become of us ? What shall 
we do? 

Bar. Any thing you please but stun us 
with such frantic clamour. Get off to your 
laundries and your store-rooms, and your 
dressing closets, and don't increase the confu 
sion here. 

[Exeunt Maids, clamouring and wringing 
their hands. 

Lav. You arc rough with those poor crea¬ 
tures ; they are very much frightened. 

Bar. Not half so frightenea as those who 
make less noise. They think it necessary to 
raise an out-cry, because they arc women and 
it is expected from them. 1 have been long 
enough duptd in this way; I have no patience 
with it now..-But I must goto the walls, and 
try to be of use. (going.) 

(Voice without.) Succour! Succour ! 

Liv. Ha! there is a welcome cry. 

Enter Jxanetta. 

Succour did they say ? 

Jean. Yes, my Lady: a band of men come 
to relieve us; and their leader is charging the 
enemy so furiously sword in hand!—the 
Chevalier, tliey said, fought like a devil; but 
he fights like forty devils. Wc have been 
looking down upon them by torch-light from 
the walls; and their swords flash, and their 
plumes nod, and their eyes glare in the light 
so gallantly, 1 could almost sally out myself 
ana take a bout with them. 

Bar. (to Jean.) Aye,Minx; thou'rt forward 
enough to do any thing. 

Liv. Nay, chido her not when she brings . 
us good news.—Heaven be praised for this 
timely aid! What brave man has brought it 
to us ? Dost thou know him, Jeanetta ? 

Jean. No, Madam: fbr, thank God! his 
back is to us, and his face to the foe; but 
there is a smack in his air of the Baron de 
Bertrand. 

Bar. Ha! my brave Antonio ! I'll be sworn 
it is he. Come ; let us to the ramparts, and 
look down on the combatant#. 

Lav. Heaven grant there be not much blood¬ 
shed ! [Exeunt. 
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* Scene II. —a dark fault. 

Enter Valdsmkrk, followed by Pack, carrying 

a torch in one hand y and hie plumed cap in the 

other. 

Void, (after hunying some paces onward, 
stops shorty and looks wildly round Aim.) Is 
there a passage this way ? 

Page. No. my Lord; but you run marrcl- 
lously fast for ono so ill ok you are ; I could 
scarcely keep up with you: pray stop here 
awhile, and take breath. 

Void. Stop hero, and that sound still behind 
me! 

Page. What sound ? 

Paid. Did'st thou not hear the tread of 
heavy steps behind us? The trampling of 
a whole band ? 

Page, it was but the sound of my feet fol> 
lowing you. 

Valtl. Only that. The castle is fkken thou 
s&y'Bl, and tnc ruffians are in quest of me. 

Page. Ayr, marry are they! Their savage 
leader says, as the old tale-book has it, that 
he'll have the heart's blood of Count Valde- 
uiere on his sword before he rat or sleep. 

VaId. His sword! • 

Page. Aye, my Lord, a good heavy rapier 
I assure you; and he swears, since you have 
not fought like a rnan on the walls, he'll kill 
you like a rat in your hole. 

VaId. I am horribly beset! 

Page. Aye, hot work, my Lord ; the big 
drops fall from your forehead, lfce a thunder 
shower. • 

Void. Thou liest; I am cold as the damp of 
a sepulchre. 

Page. And pale too, as the thing that lies 
within it. 

Void, (listening.) Hark, hark! they are 
coming. 

Page. I hear nothing. 

Void. Thou dost! thou dost! lying varlct, 
with that treacherous leer upon thy face : thou 
hast decoyed me hero for destruction. ( Catch¬ 
ing him by the throat.) 

Page. For mercy, my Lord, let go your 
hold ! 1 hear nothing, as l hope to be saved, 
but our own voices sounding again from the 
vaulted roof over our heads. 

Void. Aye, it is vaulted; thou'rt right per¬ 
haps.—This strange ringing in my ears will 
not suffer me to know the sounds that really 
are, from those are not.—Why dost thou grin 
a® ? I have a frenzy I believe ; l know 1 am 
strangely disordered. It was not so with me 

yesterday. I could then-Dost thou grin 

■till r Stand some paces off: why art thou 
always so near me ? 

Page. (retiring to the opposite side of the 
stage.) I had best, perhaps: his hand has the 
gripe of a madman. 

* Void, (leans his back against the side-scene , 
pressing his temples tightly with both hands, 

' and sneaking low to himself.) This horrible 
tumult of nature ! it-knows within itself the 
moments that precede its destruction. 


Page. 1 must let him rest for a time. 
(Pause.) —It is cold here doing nothing. 
(Puis on his cap.) —He moves not: his eyes 
nave a fixed ghastly stare; truly he is ill. 
^Going up to him.) You aro very ill, my 

Void, (starting.) Have mercy upon me! 
Page. Don’t start, my I*ord; it wop I who 
spoke to you. 

Void. Who art thou ? 

Page. Your Pago, iny Lord. 

Void. Ha ! only thou! thy stature seemed 
gigantic. 

Page. This half-yard of plume in my cap, 
and your good fancy have made it so. 

Void. Aye ; thou wert unbonnetted before. 
Keep by me then, but don't speak to me. 
(Putting his hand again to his temples.) 

Page. Nay, 1 must ask what is the matter. 
You are very ill: what is the matter with you ? 

Void. There is a boating within me like 
the pendulum of a great clock. 

Page. Is it in your heart or your head, my 
Lord ? 

Void. Don’t speak to me: it is every 
where. 

Page. Rest here awhile ; they will not dis¬ 
cover you. You art* indeed very ill.—Are 
you worse ? 

Vaid. Speak not *, my month is parched 
like a cinder: 1 can't answer then. 

Page. I’ll fetch you some water. (Going.) 
Void, (springing across the slugt after him.) 
Nat for tile universe. 

Page, (aside.) He's strong enough still I 
see. (Turning his ear to the entry of the vault.) 

Void. Thou'rt listening; thou hear'st some¬ 
thing. 

Page. By mv faith they are coming now. 
Void. Merciful Heaven! where shall 1 runj? 
Page. Where you please, my Lord. 

Vi3d. (hurrying two or three, strjis on, in a 
kind of groping way.) The light foils me : I 
don’t sec where ( am going. 

Page. Nay it burns very clearly; I fear it 
will discover where we are. 

Void. Put it out! put it out, for God’s sake ! 
—Where is it? (Seizeson the torch, puts it out t 
stamping on U with his feet , then laying him¬ 
self on the floor.) I am gone—1 am dead ; 
tell them so, for God's sake ! 

Page. I shall tell but half a lio when I do. 

Enter Baron and Walter Baurciirl with 
Soldiers’ cloaks thrown over them, and Livia 
in the same disguise, with a military cap 
drawn over her eyes, a Servant preceding 
them with torches. 

Liv. (shrinking back as she enters.) Is he 
dead ? (Page nods , and winks to her signifi¬ 
cantly.) 

Bar. (in a rough voice.) Has the Caitiff es¬ 
caped my sword ? Have I thirsted for his 
blood in vain ? 

Wall, (in a rough voice also.) Is he really 
dead ? I'll lay my hand on his breast, and 
feel if his heart beats. 
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Page. O don’t do that, gracious merciful 
Sir! You'll but defile your worshipful fin¬ 
gers in touching of a dead corse, which brings 
bad luck with it. 

Walt. Well then. Boy, I will not; but 
there are a couple of brawny knaves without, 
who are burying the dead for us; they shall 
come forthwith, and cast him into the pit with 
the rest. 

Page. O lud, no, Sir ! don’t do that, please 
your worshipful Gooduess! Whatifhcjshould 
come alive again ? 

Walt. Never fear that: I’ll draw this rapier 
cross his laced cruv&t, and make it secure. 

Void. (starting up upon hie kne.ee.) Mercy, 
mercy! slay not a dying man ; let me breathe 
my last breath without violence. 

Liv. (covering her eyes, and turning away 
her head.) Torment him no more, 1 beseech 
you 1 

Enter Aktonio, :md Dart/, with his arm 

bound up. 

Ant. Nay, Gentlemen, this is unfeeling, 
ungenerous, unmanly. Stand u]»on your 
feet, Count Valdemere, ( raising him up.) 
there are none but friends near you, if friends 
they may bo colled, who liavc played you 
such on abominable trick. 

Paid, ilow is this? Art thou Antonin? 
Where are those who would have butcher'd 
me? 

Omnes, Liv. and Ant. excepted. Ilo,ha,ha! 
(laughing some time.) • 

liar. Nowhere, Valdemere, but in your 
own imagination. We have put this deceit 
upon you to cur* you of arrogance and boost¬ 
ing. 

Walt. Running the usual risk, gentle 
Count, of not having our services very tJiunk- 
fully acknowledged? 

PaId. You have laid a diabolical snare for 
me, and 1 have fallen into it most wretched¬ 
ly.—I have been strangely overcome, i have 

been moved as with magic.—I have been- 

I—1 know not—What shall I coll it? 

Walt. Give yourself no trouble about that, 
Couut; we can find a name for it. 

Ant. Nay, good Sir; you shall not call it 

by any name a man watud be asham-j/car- 

rertmg himself) unwilling to hear. z’lic 
Count, as Dartz has informed rac. while 1 
bound up his wound above stairs, has been 
tampered with, by dreams and fortune-telling 
and otlicr devices, in a way that might have 
overcome many a man, wno, differently cir¬ 
cumstanced, would not have shrunk from his 
duty in the field. And sliall we sport wan¬ 
tonly with a weakness of our nature in some 
degree common to all ? We admire a brave 
man for overcoming it, and should pity the 
less brave when it overcomes him. 

Liv. (catching his hand eagerly.) Noble An¬ 
tonio! 

Jlnt. Young man, I thank you: this squeeze 
of the hand tells me I have you upon my side. 


Paid. And let me also say, “ Noble Anto-. 
nio! ”—And what more can I aay ! I have 
not deserved this generous treatment from 
you. 

Ant. Bay nothing more: the transactions 
of this night shall bo as if they had never 
been: they will never be mentioned by any 
of us. 

Walt. 8peak for yourself Antonio De Ber¬ 
trand ; my tongue is a free agent, and will 
not be bridled by another person's feelings. 
But there is one condition on which I con¬ 
sent to be silent as the grove; and tho Baron 
and Chevalier concur with me. 

(Bar. and Dartz.) We do so. 

[Exit Bar. 

Dart. We but require of Valdemere to do 
wbat, as a man of honour he is bound to do ; 
and satisfied on this point, our silence iB se¬ 
cured for ever. 

i. 

(Re-enter Bar, leading in Nina.) 

Bar. (to Vald.) Look on this fair gentle¬ 
woman : lier father was a respectable officer, 
though misfortunes prevented his promotion. 
You have taken udvantage of her situation, 
being under the protection of tho Countess 
your mother, os a God-daughter and distant 
relation, to use her most unworthily. Make 
her your wife, ond receive, as her dowry, 
your reputation in the world untarnished. 

Walt. Now, good, heroic, sentimental An¬ 
tonio ; is this too much to require of the no¬ 
ble personage Jou plead for ? 

Ant. On thitu-I am compelled to be silent. 

Bar. Will Count Valdemere vouchsafe us 
an answer ? Will you marry her or not, 
Count? 

Paid. I have indeed—I ought in strict jus¬ 
tice-She will not accept of one who has 

used her so unworthily. 

rage, (eagerly.) I hope not: I would rath¬ 
er than a thousand crowns she would refuse 
him. 

Dart. Will you have him or not ? pretty 
Nina ? Don't be afraid to refuse him: we 
shan’t think the worse of you if you do. (Ni¬ 
na stands silent and weeping .J 

Huge, (aside to Nina.) Don't have him. 
Woman ; lie's a coward and a coxcomb, and 
a — don’t have him. 

Nina, (aside.) Ah, you have never loved 
bim os I have done, Brother. 

Pagm. (aloud.) Murrain take thee and thy 
love too! thou host no more spirit in tbee' 
than a worm. 

Bar. Bravo, Boy! thou host enough of it, 
I see ; and I'll put a stand of colours in thy 
hand as soon as thou art strong enough to 
carry them. Thou art my boy now; I will 
protect thee. 

Page. I thank you. Baron.—And my sis- 
ter ; will you protect ner too ? 

Bar. Yes, child; both of you. 

Page. Refuse him then Nina: hast thou 
no more pride about thee ? 
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. tfna. Ala*! I should have more pride : I 

* know 1 should; but i hare been sadly hum¬ 
bled. 

Page. Thou’lt be still more so if thou art his 
wife, trust rae! for he’ll despise thee, and 
cow thee, and make thee a poor slave to his 
will. Thou’Jt tremble at every glance of 
his eye, and every turn of his nuinoureome 

fancy.—He'll treat thcc like a very-- 

Paid. Stop, spiteful Wretch! I'll cherish 
and protect her, and turn every word thou 
hast uttered to a manifest and abominable 
falsehood.—Give me thy hand, Nina; thou 
really lovest mo ; no one will do it but thee; 
and I shall have need of somebody to love me. 

Omncs. Well said, Count! tnis is done 
like a man ! 

Ant. (to Page.) Faith, Boy! those sharp 
words of thine were worth a store of gentle 
persuasion. Thou host woo’d for thy sister 
in a spell-like fashion, as witched say their 
prayers backwards. I wish somebody would 
court ray mistress for me in the some man¬ 
ner : 'tis the only chance I have of winning 
tier. 

Liv. (in a feigned voice.) I’ll do that for 
thee, gallant De Bertrand;efor 1 know faults 
enough of yours to acquaint her with, besides 
the greatest of all faults, concealing good tal¬ 
ents i uuler a bushel; every tittle of which I 
will tell her forthwith, and she’ll marry you, 
no doubt, out of Bpite. 

Ant. Thanks, pleasant Stripling! May 
thy success be equal to thy xca?! (Takingher 
hanit.) Thy name, youth : th<«u hast a pretty 
gait in that warlike cloak of thine, but thy 
cap over-shadows then perversely.—Ha! this 
is not a boy’s hand !—That ring—O Heavens! 
(Retires some paces back in confusion, while 
Idvia, taking off her cap and eloak t makes 
him a profound curtesy; and pauses , ex¬ 
pecting him to speak. Finding him silent, 
she begins to rub her handy and look at it af¬ 
fectedly.) 

Liv. It is not a boy’s hand, Baron de Ber¬ 
trand : ’tis the hand of a weak foolish woman, 
which shall be given to a lover of her’s who 
is not much wiser than herself, whenever he 
has courage to ask it % 

Walt (aside, jogging Ant.) That is thy¬ 
self : dust thou not apprehend her, Man ? 

Liv. (still looking other hand.) Even so; 
whenever he lias courage to ask it. That, 1 
suppose, may happen in about five or six 
years from this present time. 

Ant. (running up to her, catching her hand , 
and putting his knee to the ground,) Now, now, 
dear Livia! O that I could utter what I feel! 
—I am a fool stillI cannot. 

Iav. Nothing you can possibly say will 
moke rae more sensible of your generous 
worth, or more ashamed <Jf my former inius- 

* lice to it. 

(All crowd round Ant. and Liv. to congratulate 
them, when the Countess is heard speaking 
angrily without.) • 

Dart. We must pay our compliments anoth¬ 


er time; I fear there is a storm ready to burst 
upon us. 

Enter CouffTXis. 

Countess. Yes, Gentlemen; I have beard 
of your plot, as you call itj n diabolical con¬ 
spiracy for debasing the merit you envy. I 
despite you all: you arc beneath my anger. 

trait. Let us escape it then. 

Countess, (to Walt.) Aye, snarling Cynic ! 
who hast always a prick of thy ndder's tongue 
to bestow upon every one whom the world 
admires or caresses; thou art the wicked 
mover of all these contrivances. ( To the Bar.) 
As for you, poor antiquated Rhime-nakcr! 
had 1 but continued to praise your verses, you 
would have suffered me to ruin your whole 
kindled very quietly; nor had one single 
groin of compunction disturbed the sweet 
calm of your gratified vanity. 

liar. Nay, Mudam; I cannot charge my 
memory with any interruption of your good¬ 
ness, iu this respect, to my face: had you 
been as perscveringly obliging behind >ny 
back, wo might indeed have remained longer 
friends than would have been entirely for the 
interests of iny heir. 

Countess. Well, well; may every urchin 
of the principality lcaru by rote some scrap 
of your poetry, nnd mouth it at you as often 
as you stir abroad ! (To Liv.) And you, Mad¬ 
am; you ore Imre, too, amongst this worship¬ 
ful divan ! This is your hospitality—-your 
delicacy—your-O! may you wed a ty¬ 

rant for your pains, and these walls prove 
your odious prison !—But I spend my words 
vainly: where is the unhappy victim of your 
envious malevolence ? They told me he was 
here. ( Discovering Void, nntl Nina retired to 
the bottom of the stage.) Ila! you are hero, 

K tientlv enduring tiicir triumph, degenerate 
»y! is this tlic lxuit of all my cares ? Hid 
I procure for you a military appointment, did 
1 tease every creature connected with me for 
your promotion, did I rain myself for your 
extravagant martial equipments—and has it 
all come to this ? 

Void. You put me into the army, Madam, 
to please your own vanity; and they who 
thrust their sons into k for that purpose, are 
not always gratified. 

Countess. And you answer me thus ! 1 
have spoilt you, indeed; and an indulged 
child, 1 find, does not always prove a dutiful 
one. Who is tliat you hold by the hand ? 
Void. My wife, Madam. 

Countess. Your wife ! You do not say so : 
you dare not say so. Have they imposed a 
wife upon you also ? Let go her unworthy 
hand. 

Void. No, Madam ; never. It is my hand 
that is unworthy to hold so much innocent 
affection. 

Countess. You are distracted : let go her 
hand, or I renounce you for ever.—-What, 
will you not ? 

Void. I will not. 
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Countess. TJiou can’s! be sturdy, I find, 
only for thine own ruin. They nave con¬ 
founded and bewildered thee : thou hast join¬ 
ed the conspiracy against thyself, and thy 
poor mother.—O, I could hate thee more than 
them all!—Heaven grant me patience ! 

Walt. I like to hear peoplo pray for what 
they really want 

Countess. Insolent! Heaven grant you 
what you need not pray for, the detestation 
of ever/ one annoyed with your pestiferous 
society. [Exit in rage. 

Dari. Let us bo thankful this tornado is 
over, and the hurry of an eventful day and 
night to happily concluded.—I hope, charm¬ 
ing Livia, you forgive our deceit, and regret 
not its consequences. 

Lav. The only thing to be regretted, Chev¬ 
alier, is the wound you have received. 

Dart. Thank God! this, though but slight, 
is the only harm that has been done to-night, 
a broken pate or two excepted; and our 
feigned attack upon the castle lias been prov¬ 
identially the means of defending it from a 
real one. I Jail not Antonio, however, who 
was not in our plot, come so opportunely to 
our aid, wo had been beaten.—But now that 
I have time to inquire, how did’st thou come 
so opportunely ? 

Ant. I have been in the habit of wandering 
after dark round the walls. Livia knows not 
how many nights I have watched the light 
gleaming from the window of her chamber. 


Wandering then, as usual, I discovered a 
corps of the enemy on their march to the cas¬ 
tle, and went immediately for succour, which 
I fortunately found. We have both fought 
stoutly, my Friend, with our little force; but 
the blows have fallen to your share, and the 
blessing to mine. 

Dart. Not so; friends keep not their shares 
so distinctly. 

Lav. True, Chevalier; and you claim, be¬ 
sides, whatever satisfaction you may have 
from the gratitude of this good company, for 
contriving a plot that has ended so fortunately. 

Dart. Nay, there is, I fear, one person in 
this good company, from whom my claims, 
of this kind, are but small.—Count Vaide me re, 
con you forgive me ? 

Void. Ask rae not at present, Dartz. I 
know that my conduct to Antonio did deserve 
correction; but you have taken a revenge for 
him with merciless severity, which ho would 
himself have been too generous, too noble to 
have taken. 

Dart. Well Count, I confess I stand some¬ 
what reproved and conscience-stricken before 
you. 

Walt, (to Dart.), Why, truly, if ho forgive 
dies, or any of us, by this day twelve-month, 
it will be as much as we can reasonably ex¬ 
pect 

Dart. Be it so l And now we have all par¬ 
don to ask. where, 1 hope, it will be granted 
immediately. (Bowing to the audience.) 
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PERSONS OF THE DRAMA. 
MEN. 

Ulkick, Lord of the Island. 

Erningarji. 

Bastiam, Friend of Ulrick. 

Garcio, Friend of Ermingord. 

Page. 

Pope’s Legate. 

K nights of St. John of Jerusalem. 

Fishermen, Singers, Attendants of the Le¬ 
gate, Slc. $ 

WOMEN. 

Aurora. 

Txrentia, a noble Lady and Oovernante to 
Aurora. 

Edda *} ^tending §n Aurora. 

Scene, a small Island of the Mediterranean. 
Time, towards the middle of the 14 th Century. 


ACT I. , 

SCENE I.—A GROVE ADJtPlNINO TO A 
CASTELLATED BUILDING, PART OP 
WH1CU ONLY IS SEEN. 

Several People are discovered near the Window 
of one of its Towers, who begin to sing as the 
Curtain draws up. 

SONG of several voices. 

Up! ouit thv bower, late wears the hour; 
Long nave the rooks caw’d round thy tower} 
On flower and tree, loud hums the bee} 

The wilding kid sports merrily} 

A day so bright, so fresh, so clear, 

Shineth when good fortune’s near. • 

Up! Lady fair, and braid thy hair, 

And rouse thee in the breesy air} 

The lulling stream, that tooth'd thy dream, 

Is dancing in the sunny beam } 

• And hours so sweet, so bright, so gay. 

Will waft good fortune on its way. 

Up! time will tell; the friar's bell 
Its service-sound hath chimed well} 

The aged crone keeps house alone, 

And reapers to the fields are gone} 

The active day so boon and might. 

May bring good fortune ere the night. 

Enter Page* 

Page. Leave off your morning tongs, they 
cotne too ute ; 


My Udy hath been up these two good hours, 
And hath no heart to listen to your lays; 

You should have cheer’d her sooner. 

1st. Sing. Her nightly vigils make the 
ev’ning mom, 

And thus we reckon'd time. 

Page. Well, go ye now; 

Another day she'll hear your carols out. 
[Ekeurt Page and Singers severally , by the 
bottom of Ute stage , roaile Ulrick and Ter- 
entia enter by the front i speaking as they 
enter. 

Ul. Thou plead’st in vain: this night shall 
be tne last. 

Ter. Have patience, noblo Ulrick; bo as¬ 
sur'd, 

Hope, lacking nourishment, if leil alone, 
Comes to a natural end. Then let Aurora, 
Night oiler night, upon the lolly cliff, 

Her beacon watch: despondency, ere long, 
Will steal upon the sad unvaried task. 

Ul. Sad and unvaried! Aye; to sober 
minds 

So doth it accin indeed. I've seen a child, 
Day afler day, to his dead hcdgcling bring 
The wonted mess, prepar'd against its waking. 
Till from its putrid breast each feather dropt: 
Or on the edge of a clear stream hold out 
His rod and baitless line from mom till noon. 
Eyeing the spotted trout, that past his snore 
A thousand times hath glided, till by force 
His angry Dame hath urngg'd him from his 
station. 

Hope is of such a tough continuous nature, 
That, waiting thus its natural end, my life 
Shall to an end wear sadly. Patience, say’st 
thou ? 

I have too long been patient. 

Ter. Then, dc it known to thee, despond¬ 
ency 

Already steals upon her; for idio sits not 
80 oil' as she was woyt upon the beach, 

But in her chamber keeps in sombre silence ; 
And when the night is come, leas eagerly 
She now inquires if yet the beacon's light 
Peer down the woody pass, that to the cliff 
Nightly conducts her toilsome steps. 1 guess 
Soon of her own accord, she’ll watch no more. 
Ul. No, thou unwisely guesses!. By that 
flame 

I do believe some spirit of the night 
Comes to her mystic call, and soothes her car 
With whisper’d prophecies of good to come. 
Ter. In truth, my Lord, you do yourself 
talk strangely ; 

These are wild thoughts. 

Ul. Nay, be thou well assur’d, 

Spell-bound ahe is: night hath become her 
day: 
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On all wild songs, and sounds, and ominous 
tilings, 

(Shunning the sober intercourse of friends 
Such as affliction courts,J her ear and fancy 
Do solely dwell. This visionary state 
is foster d by these nightly watchings; there¬ 
fore, * 

I say ajgain, I will no more endure it; 

This night shall l>e the last. 

Ter. That Ermingard upon the plains of 
Palestine 

Kell on that fatal day, whit sober mind 
Can truly doubt; altho' his corpse, defaced, 

was nc er discover d. 
For, well I am assur'd hod ho survived it, 
Knowing thou wer't his rival, and Aurora 
Left in tnis isle, where thou bcar'st sov’rcign 
sway, 

He, with a lover's speed, had hasten’d hack. 
All, whom tho havoc of the battle spared, 

Have to their homes return'd.-Thou 

shak'sl thy head, 

Thou dost not doubt ? 

VI. We’ll speak of this no more. 

J'in sick and weary of these calculations. 

We must and will consider him as dead ; 

And let Aurora know- 

Enter Bastiari. 

To Bast. angrily) Why, Bostiani, 
ntrud'st thou thus regardless of my state : 
These petty cares ore grown most irksomo to 
me; 

I cannot hear thee now. 

Hast. Indeed, my Lord, it is no petty care 
Compels me to intrude. Within your port 
A vessel from the holy land has moor u. 

Ul. {starting.) Warriors from Palestine ? 
Bast. No, good my Lord! 

The holy legato on his way to Rome; 

Who, by late tempests driven on our coasts, 
Moans here his shatter'd pinnace to relit, 
And give refreshment to liia weary train. 

VI. in evil hour he comes to lord it hero. 
Bast. He doth appear a meek and peaceful 
man. 

Ul. ’Tis seeming all. 1 would with mailed 
foes 

Far rather in tli’ embattled plain contend 
Than strive with such my peaceful town 
within. 0 

Already landed say'st thou ? 

Bast. Yes, from the beach their grave pro¬ 
cession comes. 

Between our gazing sight and the bright deep, 
That glows behind them in tho western san, 
Crosses and spears and crosiers shew aloft 
Their darken'd spikes, in most distinct con¬ 
fusion ; 

While grcy-cowl’d monks, and purple-stoled 
priests, 

And crested chiefs a closing group below 
Motley and garish, yet right solemn too, 

Move slowly on. — 

Ul. Then must I haste to meet them. 

Bast. Or be most strangely wanting in re¬ 
spect. 


For every street and alley of your city, • 

Its eager swarm pours forth to gaze upon 
them. 

The very sick and dying, whose wan cheeks 
No more did think to meet the breath of 
heaven, 

Creep to their doors, and stretch their with¬ 
er'd arms 

To catch a benediction. Blushing maids, 
Made bold by inward sense of sanctity, 

Como forth with tlircadcd roseric* in their 
hands 

To have them by the holy prelate blesa’d; 
And mothers hold their wond'ring infants up, 
That touch of passing cowl or sacred robe 
May brin^tliem good.—And m tiur truth, my 

Amongst the crowd the rev'rend legale seems 
Like a right noble and right gentle parent 
Cheering a helpless rucc. 

Ul. Aye, 'tis right plain thou art besotted 
too. 

Were he less gentle, I should fear him less. 

[Bur. 

Bast. He's in a blessed mood : wliat so dis¬ 
turb him ? 

Ter. What lias disturb'd him long, as well 
thou kndwest: 

Aurora's persevering fond belief, 

That her beloved Ermingard still lives 
And will return again. To guide his bark 
Upon our dang'rous coast she nightly kindles 
Her watch-fire, sitting by the lonely flame; 
For so she promised, wnen he parted from 
her, 

To watch for Lis return. 

Bast. Ulrick in wisdom should liave married 
them 

Before he wont, for then the chance hod been 

She had not watch'd so long.- 

Your widow is u thing of more docility 
Than your lorn in&iden.—Pardon, fair Tereu- 
tio. 

Ter. Thy tongue wags freely.—Yct,l must 
confess, 

Had Ulrick done what thou call's! wisely, he 
The very thing hod done which as her kins¬ 
man 

He was in duty bound to.—But alas! 

A ./ayward passion warp'd him from the 

And raadefiiin use his power ungcn’rously 
Their union to prevent 

Bast. But tho 1 the death of Ermingard were 
* proved, 

Think'st thou Aurora would bestow her hand 
On one who has so long her wishes cross'd; 
A lover doth'd in stern authority ? 

Ter. I know not; Ulrick fondly so believes; 
And 1, altho' allied to him by blood, 

The play-mate also of his early days, 

Dare not an opposite opinion utter. 

Bast. Hark there! I hear without th' ap¬ 
proaching crowd. 

My duty on this public ceremony 
I must attend, for honour of the state. 

In petty courts like this, oa such occasions, 
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On» spangled doublet more or less bears 
count. [Kxeiiit seteraUy. 

Scene II. —an arbour supported bt 
rustic wooden pillars, twined 

ROUND WITH FLOWERS AND GREEN 
PLANT8, AND A FLOWER GARDEN 
SEEN IN THE BACK GROUND BETWEEN 
THE TILLAR8. 

Enter Pa ok, followed by Enr>A, speaking as she 

enters. 

Ed. Yes, do so, Boy; Aurora is at hand.— 
But take* with thee, lienidcs, this little basket, 
And gather roses in the farther thicket, 

Close to the garden gale. - — 

Rage. {taking the. basket.) Give it me then. 
She chid me yesterday 
For gath'riug lull-spread roses, whose loose 
leaves 

Fell on her lap: to-day I'll fill mf basket 
With buds, and bu tilings, and half-opcn’d 
flowers, 

Such as nice dnnies do in their kerchiefs 
plucc. 

Ed. Prate less and move thee quicker. Get 
thee hence. • 

See there thy mistress comes: haste to thy 
task. , [Exit Page. 

Enter Aurora and Tereatia. 

Ter. Here you will find a more refreshing 
air; 

The western sun licats fiercoljr 
Aur. •Western sun! 

Is time so far advanced ? I left my couch 
Scarcely an hour ago. 

Ter. You are deceived. 

Three hours have ]>OBt, but past by you un¬ 
bended ; 

Who have the while in silent stillness sat, 
Like one forlorn, that has no need of time. 

Aur. In truth I now but little have to do 
With time or any tiling besides. It juimbcb ; 
Hour follows hour; day follows day; und year, 
If I so long shall lust, will follow year: 

Like drops that thro* the cavern'd hermit's 
roof 

Some cold spring filters; glancing on his Aye 
At measured intervals, but moving not 
His fix'd unvaried notice. 

Ed. Nay, dearest lady, be not so depress'd. 
You have not ask’d me for iny song to day— 
The song you prais’d so muen. Shall 1 not 
sing it ? 

I do but wmt your bidding. 

Aur. 1 thank thy kindness; sing it if thou 
wilt. 

[Site down on a low seat, her head supported 
between both her hands, with her elbows rest¬ 
ing on her knees.) 

SONG. 

Where distant billow* meet the sky, 
pale dull light the seamen spy, 

As spout they stand and lempest-tost, 

Their vessel struck, tneir rudder lost; 


hile distant homes where kinsmen weep, 
id graves full many a fathom deep, 

* turns their fitful, gloomy thoughts pourtray: 
u Tis some delusion oft he sight. 

Some northern streamer's pnly light.” 
u Fools!” saith rous’d Hope with gen’rous scorn, 
" It is the blessed peep of morn, 

And aid and safety come when comes the day.” 

And so it is; the gradual shine 

Spreads o’er heaven’s verge its lengthen’d line : 

Cloud after cloud begins to glow 

And tint the changeful deep l>clow; 

Now sombre red, now amber bright. 

Till upward breaks the blazing light; 

Like floating fire the. glcnmy billows bum: 

Far distant on the ruddy tide, 

A black’ning sail is seen to glide; 

Loud bursts their eager joyful '•ry, 

Their hoisted signal waves on high. 

And life and strength and happy thoughts rctnm 

Ter. Is not her voire improved in jiowcr 
and aweetuess ? 

Ed. It is a cheering song. 

Aur. It cheers thnur who arc cheer’d. 

{After a pause.) 
Twelve yours an* past; 
Their daughters matrons grown, their infants 
youths, 

And they themselves with aged furrows 
mark’d; 

But none of all Ihcir kin arc yet return’d, 

No, nor shall cv**r 

Ter. Still run thy thoughts upon those hap¬ 
less women 

Of that small hninlei, whom* advent*rous pea¬ 
sants 

To Palestine with noble Baldwin went, 

And ne’er were heard of mure ? 

Aur. They jierish’d tlicrc; and of their dis¬ 
mal fate 

No trace remain'd—none of them all return’d. 
Did’sl thou not say so?—Husbands, lovers, 
friends,— 

Not one return’d again. 

Jcr. So 1 believe.- 

Aar. Thou but belie vct>l then ? 

Ter. As 1 wus told- 

Ed. Thou host tin? story wrong. 

Four years gone by, one diil return again ; 
Bui uiarr’d and maim’d and changed,— a wo- 
ful man. 

Aur. Ami wlmtllio’ every limb were hack’d 
and maim'd, 

And roughen’d o’er with scars ?—he did re¬ 
turn. {Rising lightlyfrtnnher seat.) 

I would a pilgrimugc to Iceland go, 

To the Antipodes or burning zone, 

To see that man who did return again, 

And her, who did receive him.—Did receive 
him ! 

O what a moving thought lurks hem !—How 
was’t ? 

Tell it me all: and oh, nnothcr time, 

Give me your talc ungorbled.— 

Enter Viol. a. 

Ha Viola ! 'tis my first sight of thee 
Since our long vigil. Thou hast hod, I hope, 
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A so and and kindly sleep.- 

Viol. Kindly enough, but some what cross'd 
with dreams. 

Aur. How cross’d ? What was thy dream ? 
O tell it me ! 

I have an car that craves for every thing 
That hath the smallest sign or omen in it. 

It was not sad ? 

VoU. Nay, rather strange; Methought 
A christ'ning feast within your bower was 
lie kT; 

But when the infant to the font was brought, 
It proved a full-grown man, in armour clod. 
Aur. A full-grown man ! (considering fur a 
moment , and then huh Lin" vp her 
hand*.} 

O blessing on my dream! 

From death to life restor’d is joyful birth. 

It is, it is! Come to my heart, sweet Maid! 

(Embracing Viola.) 

A blessing on thyself and on thy sleep! 

I feel a kindling life within me stir, 

That doth assure me it has shadow'd forth 
A joy that soon shall lie. 

Ter. So may it prove ! 

Bat trust not such vain fancies, nor appear 
Too much elated ; for unhappy Ulrick 
Swears that your Beacon, alter this night's 
watch, 

Shall bum no more. 

Aar. He does ! Then will we have 
A noble fire. This night our lofty bla7.c 
Shall thro' the darkness shoot mil many a 
league 

Its streamy rays, like to a bearded star 
Preceding changeful—aye, and better times. 
It may in very truth.—O if his bark 
(For many a bark within its widen’d reach 
The dark seas traverse) should its light des¬ 
cry ! 

Should this be so—it may; perhaps it will. 

O that it might!—We’ll have a rousing blue.' 
Give me your hands. ( Taking Viola andTer- 
entia gad a by the hands.) 

So lightly bounds my heart, 

I could like midnight goblins round the homo 

Unruly orgies hold.-Ha ! think ye not, 

When to the font our mail-clad infant comes, 
Ulrick will a right gracious gossip prove ? 
Nay, nay, Terentia, lo »k not so damuru, 

I needs must laugh.- 

Ter. Indeed you let your fancy wildly run; 
And disappointment will the sharper be. 

Aur. Talk not of disappointment: be assur'd 
Some late intelligence cloth Ulrick prompt 
To these stern orders. On our sea there sails, 
Or soon will sail, some vessels which right 
eladly 

Ho would permit to founder on the coast, 

Or miss its course. Bat no; it will not be: 
In spite of all his hatred, to the shore, 

Thro' seas as dark as subterraneous night 
It will arrive in safety. 

Ter. Nay, sweet Aurora, feed not thus thy 
wishes 

With wild unlikely thoughts; for Ulrick 
surely 


No such intelligence hath had, and thou 
But mak’st thy afler-sorrow more acute 
When these vain fancies faiL 
Aur. And let them fail! Tho’ duller thoughts 
succeed, 

The bliss e’en of a moment, still is bliss. 

Viol, (to Ter.) Thou would'st not of her 
dew-drops spoil tho thorn 
Because her glory will not last till noon ; 

Nor still the lightsome gambols of the colt. 
Whose neck to-morrow s yoke will gall. Fye 
on't! 

If this be wise, *tis cruel.- 

Aur. Thanks, gentle Viola! Thou art ever 
kind. 

We’ll think to-morrow still hath good in store 
And make of this a blessing for to-day, 

Tho’ good Terentia there may chide us for it 
Ter. And thus, a profitable life you'll lead, 
Which hath no present time, but is made up 
Entirely uf to-morrows. 

Aur. Well, tuunt me as thou wilt, I’ll wor¬ 
ship still 

Tho blessed morrow, store-house of all good 
For wretched folks. They who lament to- 

May then rejoice^.: They who in misery bend 
E’en to the earth, be; then in honour robed. 

O ! who shall reckon what its brighten'd hours 
May of returning joy contain? To-morrow ! 
Tho blest to-morrow'. Cheering, kind to¬ 
morrow ! 

I wen; a heathen not to worship thee. 

(To Tor.) Frown not again; we must not 
wragglc now. 

Ter. Thou dost such vain and foolish fan¬ 
cies cherish; 

Thou forccst mo to seem unkind and stern. 
Aur. Ah ! be not stern. Edda will sing Uie 
song 

That makes feet boat and heads nod to its 
tunc ; 

And even ^rave Terentia will be moved 
To think o 1 pleasant things. 

SONG. 

Wish'd-for gales the light vane veering. 

Better dreams tho dull night cheering; 

Lighter heart tho morning greeting. 

Things of better omen meeting; 

Eyes ench pawing stranger watching, 

Ears each feeble rumour catching, 

f ay he cxisteth still on earthly ground, 
ho absent will return, the long, long lost be 
found. 

In the tower the ward-bell ringing, 

In the court tho carols singing; 

Busy hands the gay board dressing, 

Hager steps the threshold pressing, 

Open'd arras in haste advancing, 

Joyful looks thro 1 blind tears glancing) 

The gladsome bounding of his aged hound. 

Say no in truth is here, our long, long lost is 
found. 

Hymned thanks and beedomen praying. 

With sheath'd sword the urchin playing; 
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Bhfton’d hall with torches burning, 

Cheerful inorn in peace returning \ 

Converse sweet that strangely borrows 
Present bliss from former sorrows, 

O who can tell each blessed sight and sound, 
That says, he with us bides, our loug, long lost 
is found. 

Aur. (i cho at first nods her head lightly to 
the measure } now hursts into tears, 
taking Kdda's hands bctioeen hers and 
pressing them gratefully.) 

1 thank wee ; thin shall be our daily song. 

It cheers my heart, altho’ these foolish tears 
Seem to disgrace its sweetness. 

Enter Pack. 

Viol. (to Aur.) lion* comes your Page with 
lightly bounding steps 
As if he brouglit good tidings. 

Ed • Grant lie may ! 

Aur. (eagerly.) What brings 4hec hither, 
Boy? 

Etfge. (to Aur.) A noble stranger of the 
Jy gate's train, 

Come from the holy lund, doth wait without, 
Near to the garden gate, where J have left 
him, • 

He begs to be admitted to your presence; 
Pleading lor such indulgence as the friend 
Of Eriningard ; for so he hade me any. 

Jhtr. The friend of Ermingard ! The holy 
land ! 

(Pausing fur a moment , and then tossing up 
her arms in ecstasy.) • 

O God! It is himself! • 

(lions eagerly some steps towards the. garden , 
then catching hold of Texvntia, who follows 
her.) 

My head is dizzy grown ; I cannot go. 

Haste, lead him hither, Boy. 

(Waving her fuind impatiently.) 
Fly; henr’at tlion not? [Exit Page. 

Ter. Be not so greatly mov’d. It is not 
likely 

This should lie Ermingard. The boy has seen 
him, 

And would have known him. ’Tis belike 
some friend. 

Aur. No; every thrilling fibre of my fipune 
Cries out •* It is himself." ( Looking out.) 

llo comes not yet; how strange ! how dull! 
how tardy ! 

Ter. Your Page hath scarce had time to 
• reach the gate, 

Tho' he hath run right quickly. 

Aur. (jiausing and looking out.) He comes 
not yet Ah ! if it be not he, 

My sinking heart misgives me. 

O now lie comes! the size and air are his. 
Ter. Not to my fancy : there is no resem¬ 
blance. 

Aur. Nay but there is. And see, he wears 
Jus cloak 

. As he was wont to do; and o’er his cap 
•The shading plume so hangs—It is! It 


Enter Garcio, and she breaking from Tick it* - 
Ti a, runs towards niui. 

My lost, my found, my blest! conceal thee 
not. 

(Going to catch him in her arms, when Garcio 
takes off his plumed cap anti bows profound¬ 
ly ; she utters a faint cry, and shrinks hack.) 
Gar. Lady, l sec tliis doff’d cap hath dis¬ 
cover’d 

A scarce less welcome than the 0110 you 
look'd for. 

Pardon a stranger's presence; I've presumed 
Thus to intrude, as Irieml of Ermingard, 

Who bade me- 

Aur. Bode thee 1 is lie then at hand ? 
Gar. Ah, would he were \ 

’Twos in a hostile and a distant land, 

He did commit to me these precious tokens, 
Desiring me to give them to Aurora, 

And with them too, his sail and last farewell. 
Aur. And he is dead ! 

Gar. Nay, wring not thus your hands: 
He was alive and well when he intrusted 
me 

With what I now return. 

(Offering her a small casket.) 
Aur. Alive and well, and sends me back 
my tokens! 

Gar. He sent them back to thecas Ulrick's 
wife; 

For such, forc’d by intelligence from lienee 
Of strong authority, lie did believe thee : 

And in that fatal light, which shortly fol- 
• low’d, 

lie fought for dentil as shrewdly as for fame. 
Fame he indeed hutli earn'd. 

Aur . But not the oilier ? 

Ah do not say ho has! Amongst the slain ! 
llis body was not found. 

Gar. As we have learnt, the Knights of 
blest St. John 

Did from the field of dying and of wounded 
Many convey, who in their house of charity 
All care and solace hud; but with the nnmes, 
Recorded ns within their walls receiv'd, 
llis is not found ; therefore we must account 
him 

With those, who, shrouded in an unknown 
fate, 

Arc as the deoil lamented, ns the dead, 
Forever from our worldly care dismiss’d. 

Aur. Lamented he shall lie ; hut from my 
core 

Dismiss'd us an* the dead—that is impossible. 
Ter. Nay, listen to advice so wise and necd- 
lul: 

It is the friend of Ermingard who says, 

Ii€t him within thy mind be as the dead. 

Aur. My heart repels the thought: it can¬ 
not be. 

No ; till his corses bereft of life is found ; 

Till this is sworn, and prov'd, and witness’d 
to me, 

Within tny breast lie shall Is; living still. 

Ter. Wilt thou yet vainly watch night af¬ 
ter night, 
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To guide hiit berk who never will return? 

Jiut. Who never will return ! And think- 
cat thou 

To bear roe down with such presumptuous 
words? 

Heaven makes me strong against thee. 

There is a Power above, that calms the 
storm; 

Restrains the mighty; gives the dead to 
life:— 

( will in humble faith my watch still keep; 

Force only shall restrain me. 

(Jar. Force never shall, thou noble, ardent 
Spirit! 

Thy gen'rous confidence would almost tempt 
me 

To think it will lie justified. 

Jlur. Ha ! wiy’st thou so ? A blessing rest 
upon thee 

For those most cheering words! Some guar¬ 
dian power 

Whispers within thee.-No; we'll not dea¬ 

ler. 

Kilter Uf.Ricx. 

Ul. (to Gar.) Your dismal mission is, J trust 
fulfill'd; 

Tlicn, gentle Gamin, deem it not unkind 

That i entreat you to retire; for they 

Who sorrow lor the dead, love to bo left 

To grieve without constraint. 

Jiur. Thanks for your kind concern, most 
noble Sir: 

And, when we needs must sorrow for the 
dead, 

We’ll freely grieve without constraint. But 
know 

Until our corse is found, we ring no knell. 

If llien your ear for funeral dirges long, 

Go to some oilier bower; ho|ic still is hero. 

UL 11a.! still perversely bent! what can 
convince thee ? 

This is distraction. 

Jlur. Be it what it may, 

It owns not thy authority. Brave Yuutli, 

(to Gar.) 

1 owe thy gentleness some kind acknowledg¬ 
ment. 

1*11 find another time to give thee thanks. 

[Exi r,/o//«tertf by Viol#am/ Ed. 

Ul. Such hope is madness; yield we to her 
humour ? 

No; she must be to solicr reason brought 

By steady, firm controul. 

Gar. Mean you by this, my Lord, a forc’d 
rontrcml ? 

Ul. Who shall inquire my meaning? 

Gar. The holy Ix'gate, patron of th* op¬ 
press'd, 

Will venture to inquire. 

Ul. Aye, as his nephew, thou presumest, 1 
see. 

But know, bold Youth, I am unused to 
threats. 

Gar. Yet brook litem us you may. 1 take 
my leave. [Exit. 

Manent Ulrick and Tcrcntia. 


Ul. Did 1 not say these cursed meddling, 
priests— 

These men o r meekness, wheresoe’er they 
com* 

Would rule ahd power usurp ? Woe worth, 
the hour 

That brought them here!—And for this head¬ 
strong maniac 

As such, I wifl- 

Ter. Hush, hush ! these precincts quit 

It is not well, here to expose to view 

Thy weak ungovent'd pussions. Thou’rt ob¬ 
served ; 

Retire with me, where skreen’d from even 

Willi more jKisscssion of thy ruffled mind, 

Thou may’st consider of thy wayward state. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT II. 

SCENE I.—A PI.AT SPOT OF GROUND 05 
T1IK TOP OF A CLIFF, WITH BROKEN 
CKAGUV ROCKS ON EACH SIDE, AND 
A LARGE MASS OF ROCK IN THE MID¬ 
DLE, ON WHICH A GREAT FIRE OF 
WOOD IS BURNING; a DARK SEA IN 
T1IE DACK GROUND: THE 8CF.NE TO 
RECEIVE NO LIGHT BUT FROM THF 
FIRE. 

v 

Two FisiikumMv are discovered watching the 
fire, aud supplying it with wood» 

SONG. 

First Fisherman. 

44 High is the tower, and the watch-dogs hay. 
And the Hitting owlet* shriek ; 

I sec thoo wave tliy mantle grey, 

But I cannut hear theo speak. 

“ O, nrc they from tlie east or west 
The tidings he bears to me T 

Or from the land that 1 love licst, 

Front the knight of the north counlrcc V' 

t 1 

Swift down the winding stair she rush'd. 

Like a gust of the suiuiiier wind ; 

Her steps were light, her breath was hush'd, 
And she dared not look behind. 

# 

She oast by stealth the narrow door, 

The paste rn way also, 

And thought each hash her robe that tore, 

The grasp of a warding foe. 

And site has climb'd the inoat so steep, 

With chilly dread and foar, 

While tb’ evening lly huium’d dull and deep, 
Like a ward man whiitp’ring near. 

44 Now, who art thou, thou l’ultncr tall, 

Who beckouest mi to mo f 

Art thou from that dear and distant hail ? 

Art thou from the north countree V* 
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. He rail’d hi* hood with wary wile, 

’ That cover’d hia raven hair, 

And a manlier face and a aweetcr «milc 
Ne'er greeted lady fair. 

« My coal-black ateed feeda in the brake, 

Of gen’rous blood and true; 

He’ll aoon the nearest frontier make, 

Let they who lint pursue. 

u Thy pale ckcck shows an alter’d mind, 

Thine eye the blinding tear*, 

Come not With ino if aught behind 
!■ to thy heart more dear; 

** Tliy fire and dame arc in that hall 
Thy friend, thy mother's son j 
Como not with me, if onco’them all 
E'er loved thee as I have done.” 

The lady mounted the coal-black steed, 

Behind her knight 1 ween, 

And they have pass'd thro’ brake ami mead, 

And plain, aud woodland green. 

But hark, lichind ! the warders shout, 

And the hasty brums ring ; 

Aud the mingled sound of a gutk’ring rout 
The passing air doth brin^ 

“ O nohlo steed [ now ’quit thee well. 

And prove thy gen’rous kind ! 

That fearful sound doth louder swell, 

It is not fur behind. 

'* Tim frontier’s near—a span the plain, 
l’ress on and do not fail! * 

Ah ! on our steps tell horsemomgain, 

1 hear their ringing mail.” 

2d Fish, ’rush, man! give o’er; thy Imllads 
have no end, 

When thou art in the mood. I hear below 
A Hound of many voices on the shore : 

Some boat, belike, forced by the drilling cur¬ 
rent 

Upon the rooks, may lie in jeopardy. 

1 st Fish. ’Tis all a mock to ent my ditty 
short. 

Thou bust no mind to hear how it bcfel 
Tlmt those two lovers were by kinsman stern 
O’erta’cn; and how the knight, by armed^bes 
Beset, a bloody coinbut bravely held, 

And was the while robb’d of his lady fair, 
And how in Paynira land they met again. 
How, as a Pnge, disguised, Blie sought her 

• knight, 

‘Is*ll on the field as lifeless. How she cheer’d 
him; 

And how they married were, and home in 
state-- 

Fish. Ha done, ha’ done! a hundred 
times I’ve heard it. 

My Grandom lull’d me with it on her lap 
Full many a night; and as my father sat, 
Mending his nets upon the beach, he sung 

• -r "■ 

•i would I knew my prayers as well.—But 
hark! . 

1 hear a noise again.——- 


(Goes to the bottom of the stage, as if he were 
looking flown to the sea.) 

Along the shore 

I see lights moving swiftly. 

Is* Fish. Some fishermen, who, Inter than 
the rest. 

Their crazy boat bring in; while, to the beach, 
With flaming brands, their wives and children 
run. 

Rare sight, indeed, to take thy fancy so ! 
(Sings again.) 

No fish stir in our heaving net, 

And the sky is dark, and the night is wet; 
And we must ply the lusty oar, 

For the tide is ebbing from the shore ; 

And sad are they whose faggots burn, 

So kindly stored for our return. 

Our boat is small and the tempest raves, 

And nought is heard but the lashing waver, 
And tho sullen ronr of the angry sea, 

And the wild wind* piping drearily; 

Tct sea and tempest rise in vniu, 

We’ll bless our blazing hearth’s again. 

Push bravely, Mates! Our guiding star 
Now from its towcrlcl Utica me! h far; 

And now along the nearing strand, 

See, swiftly moves you flaming brand : 

Before the niiduigh't watch is print, 

We’ll quail" our In.wI and mock the blast. 

Hast. ( irithont.) Holla, good Mute ! Thou 
who mi bravely sing’Mt! 

Gome down, 1 pray thee. 

1 st Fish. Who nrt tlmu who call’nl? 

2d Fish. I know tlie voice; ’tis Signor 
Buxliuni. 

1st Fish. Wlmt! hr. at Hitch an hour, ii|>on 
tlie cliff* 

(Calling down.) 1 cannot come. If, from my 
station here, 

This fin' unlended, I were found; good sooth ! 
1 Imd oh lief the luckless l’riar be, 

Who spilt the Abbot's wine. 

2d Fish, i’ll go to him. [Exit. 

1st Fish, (muttering to himself.) Aye; 
leave my watch, indeed ! a rare en¬ 
treaty ! 

Enter Bantiani. 

Hast. Will lliou not go ? A boat near to tho 
shore, 

In a most (mtiIouh state, calls for ossiHtance? 
Who is like thee, good Stephen, hold and 
Kkilful? 

Haste to its uid, if there be pity in thee, 

Or ai.y Christian grace. 1 will, meantime, 
Thy beacon watch; and, should the lady 
cornn, 

Excuse thy almcnce. Haste ; make no reply. 
J st Fish. 1 will; God help us all ! [Exit. 
Bast. Here is, indeed, a splendid noble fire 
Left me in ward, it makes the darkness 
round, 

To its fierce light oppos'd, soon thick and 
palpable, 

And clos’d o’er head, like to the pitchy cope 
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Of Home vast cavern.-Near at hand, me* I Had aaved some precious lives; which nAkc». 

• • • " I 4l A 


thinks, 


the task, 


Soft female voices speak: I'll to my station. JI flow fulfil, more grateful. 

(Retires from the front of the stage behind the -far How many leagues from shore may 

- * such a light 

By the benighted mariner be seen ? 

Bast. Some six or so, he will descry it 
faintly, 


fire.) 

Enter Aurora, Tjcrkstv a and Viola. 


Viol. A rousing light! Good Stephen hath 
full well 

Obey’d your earnest bidding.—Fays and 
witches 

Might round its blaze their midnight revelry 
flight fitly keep. 

Ter. Aye; tiiou lov’st wilds and darkness, 
And fire and storms, and things ansootli and 
strange: 

This suits thee well. Mcthinks, in gazing on 

•h , 

Thy face a witch-like eagerness assumes. 

Viol. I'll l>c a goblin then, and round it 
dance. 

Did not Aurora my wc til us should hold 
This nightly vigil. Yea, such were her words. 

Aar. They were light bubbles of some 
mantling thought. 

That now is Hat and spntlotM ; and yet, 

If thou art so inclined, ask not iny leave, 
J)nm*e if thou wilt. 

Viol. Nay, not alone, sweet sooth ! 

Witches, themselves, some fiend-like partners 
find. 

Ter. And so mny’st thou. Look yonder; 
near the flame 

A crested figure stands. That is not Stephen. 

Jlnr. ( eagerly. ) A crested figure ! Where? 
O call to it f (Bast comes forward.) 

Ter. ’Tis Bastiani. 

Jlnr. A ye ; ’tis Bastiani: 

’Tin he, or any one ; ’tis ever thus; 

Bo is my fancy mock’d. 

Bast. If 1 offend you, Madam, 'tis unwil¬ 
lingly, 

Stephen 1ms tor a while gone to the beach 
To help some fishermen, who. ns 1 guess, 
Against the tide would force their boat to land 
lie’ll soon return; meantime, 1 did infreot 
him 

To let rue watch his Beacon. Pardon me; 

1 hod not else intruded ; tho’ full oft 
I’ve clamber'd o'er tli^se cliffs, ev’n at # this 
hour, 

To see tile ocean from its sobled breast 
The flickering gleam of Uicsc bright flames 
return. 

Aar. Make no excuse, I pray thcc. 1 am 
told 

By good Tenmtia thou dost wish me well, 
Tho Ulrick long has been thy friend. I know 
A wanderer on the seas in early youth 
Thou wast, and still cun'st feel tor all storm- 
toes'd 

On that rude element. 

Bast. ’Tis true, fair Lady: I have been, 
crc now, 

Where such a w urning light, sent from the 
shore, 


Like a small star, or hermit’s taper, peering 
From some cav’d rock that brow* the dreary 
waste; 

Or like the lamp of some lone lazar-house, 
Which through the silent night tho traveller 
spies 

Upon his doubtful way. 

Vud. Fie on such images ! 

Thou should'st have liken’d it to things more 

seemly. 

Thou might’st have said the peasant’s even¬ 
ing fire 

That fro^i his upland cot, thro’ winter’s 
gloom, 

What time his wile their cv’ning meal pre¬ 
pares, 

Blinks on the traveller’s eye, and cheers his 
Itcart; 

Or signal-torch, ^hat from my Lady’s bower 
Tells wond’ring knights the revels are be¬ 
gun; 

Or blazing brand, that from tho vintage-house 
O’ long October nights, thro* the still air 

Looks rousingly.-To lrnvo our gallant 

Beacon 
Ta’en for a layir house ! 

Bast. Well .Maiden; as thou wilt: thy gen¬ 
tle Mistress 
Of all these things may choose what likes her 
best, 

To paint more clearly how her noble fire 
The distaut seamen cheers, who bless tho 
while 

The hand tliat kindled it 

Jlur. Shall I be blcss'd- 

By wand’ring men returning to their homes? 
By tliose from shipwreck sav’d, again to cheer 
Tneir wives, their friends, their kindred? 
Blessed by tlkose l 

And sluill it not a blessing call from heaven ? 

It will; my heart leaps at tho very thought, 
Tfie seaman’s blessing rests upon my head 

To charm my wand’rer home.- 

Heap on more wood : 
Let it more brightly blaze.—Good Bastiani, 
Hie to tli y task, and we’ll assist ther gladly. 
(As they or gin to occupy themselves with the 
fire, the soutul of distant voices , singing in 
harm cm if, is heard under the stage as ij as - 
centling the cliff.) 

Aar. What may it be ? 

Viol. Tho songs of paradise, 

But that our savage rocks ana gloomy night 
So ill agree with peaceful soothing bliss. 

Ter. No blessed spirits in these evil days 
Hymn, thru’ the stilly darkness, strains of t 


grace. 

Aar. Nay list; it 


comes again. 

( voices heard nearer.) 
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Ter. The mingled sound comet newer, and 
betray* 

Voices of mortal men. 

Viol. In such tweet harmony 

1 never heard the like. 

Aur. They must be good and holy who can 
utter 

Such heavenly sounds. 

Hast. I've surely heard before 

This solemn chorus ckaunted by the knights, 
The holy brothers of Jerusalem. 

It is a cnrrol sung by them full oft, 

When saved from peril dire of flood or field. 
Aur. The knights of blest Bt. John from 
Palestine! 

Alas ! why feel 1 thus ? knowing too well 
They cannot bring the tidings 1 would hear. 

(Chorus rises again very near.) 
Viol. List, list! they've gain'd the summit 
of the cliff: 

They are at hand; their voices afc distinct; 
Yea, ev'n the words they sing. 

(A solemn Hon" or TJirmn. sung in harmony 
heard without.) 

Men preserv'd from storm and tide 
And fire and tattle raging wjdc; 

YVliat shall subdue our steady faith, 

Or of our heads a hair shall skathc t 
Men preserv’d, in gladness weeping, 

Praiao llim, who hath alway our souls in holy 
keeping. 

And whcrcso’or in earth or soa 
Our spot of rest at last shall lie* 

Our swords, in many a gloriousdicld, 

•Surviving heroes still shall wield, 

While wn our faithful toils are reaping 
With Him, who hath alway our souls in holy 
keeping. 

Enter six Knights of St. John of Jerusalem in 
procession, with their followers behind them, 
who don’t advance upon the stage, but remain 
partly conceal’d behind the rocks. 

Aar. Speak to them, Bostinni; thou’rt a 
soldier; 

Thy mind is more composed.—I pray theo do. 

(Motioning Bast, to accost them.) 
Bast. This Lady, noble Warriors, greets 
you all, • 

And offers yon such hospitality 
As this late hour and scanty means afford. 
Wilt please ye round this bkixing fire to rest? 
After such perilous tossing on tne waves, 
You needs must be forspent. 

1st Knight. We thank you, 8ir, and this 
most noble dame, 

Whose Beacon hath from shipwreck sav’d us. 
Driven 



But soon ditfcov'rincr that our craxy bark 
Had sprung a dang rous leak, we took our 
boat 


*.\nd made for shore. The nearest point of 
land 

Beneath this cliff,'Vitli peril imminent. 


By help of some good fishermen we gained; 
And here, in God's good mercy, eaie we are 
With grateful hearts. 

Aur. We praise that mercy also 

Which bath preserv'd you. 

1st Knight. Lady, take our thanks. 

And may the vessel of that friend beloved, 
For whom you watch, as we have now been 
told, 

Soon to your shore its welcome freight con¬ 
vey. 

Aur. Thanks for the wish; and may its 
prayers be heard. 

Renowned men ye are; holy and brave; 

In every field of honour ami of arms 
Some of your noble brotherhood are found : 
Perhaps the valiant knights 1 now behold, 
Did on that luckless day against tlie Souldoiu 
Witli brave De Vlilcncuvc for the ciosh con¬ 
tend 

If this be so, you can, perhaps, inform me 
Of one who in the buttle fought, whose fate 
Is still unknown. 

1st Knight. None of us all. fair Dame, so 
honour’d were 

As in that field to la*, save this young knight. 
Sir Bertram, whrretoro in thy mantle Inpt, 
Stand'st thou so lax liehiud ? Speak to him, 
Lady: 

For in that buttle he right nobly fought, 

And may, belike, wot of the friend you men¬ 
tion'd. 

Aur. (going v/i eagerly to the young Knight.) 
Did'st thou then* fight?—then surely thou 
did'st know 

The noble Krmingard, who from this isle 

With valiant Conrad went:- 

What fate had ho upon that dismal day ? 
Young Kt. Whale’cr his lute in tliut fell 
fight might be, 

He now is as the dead. 

Auf . Is us the dead! ha! then lie is not dead: 
He’s living still. O tell me—tell me this ! 

Say he h still ulivc ; and tho* ho breathe 
In the foul nest-house; Uio’ a wretched 
wonarer, 

Wounded nnd maim'd; yea, tlio’ his noble 
form 

With chains and stripes and slav’ry be dis¬ 
graced, 

Say he ih living still? and I will bless thee. 
Thou know’st—full well thou know'st, hut 
wilt not speak. 

What means tliat heavy groan ? For love of 
God, 

Speak to me! 

(Tears the. mantle, from his face, milk which hs 
had concealed it.) 

My Krmingard! My blessed Krmingard ! 

Thy very living self*, restored again .' 

Why turn from me ? 

Er. Ah ! call'st thou this restored ? 

Aur. Do I not grasp thy real living baud ? 
Dear, dear !—wo dear ! most dear !—my lost, 
my found! 

Thou turn’st and weep'st; art thou not so to 
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Er. A)i! would l were! alas, alas! I'm 
lost: 

Sever'd from tliee for ever. 

Jlur. IIow so ? what mean such words? 
Er. (shaking his haul, and pointing to the 
cross on hit mantle.) Look on tide 
emblem of a holy vow 

Which binds and weds me to a heavenly 
love: 

We arc, my sweet Aurora, far divided ; 

Our bliss is wreck'd forever. 

Jlur. No; thou art still alive, and that is 
bliss. 

Few moments since, what would I not have 
sacrificed, 

To know that in tlio lapse of many years 

1 should again behold thee ?—I had been- 

How strongly nrt thou moved!—Thou heed’st 
mo not. 

Ter. (to Aur.) Worn it not belter he should 
leave this spot? 

Lot mo conduct him to my quiet bower. 

Rest and retirement may com none his mind. 
Jlur. Aye, thou nrt right, Tcrentin. 

Ter. (to the other Knights.) Noble Knights, 
Ami these your followers ! gentle Bastiani 
Will to a place of better comfort lead you, 
Where ye slinll find some hospitable cheer, 
And couches for rejioHu.—Have wo your 
leave 

That your companion bo a little time 
TaVn from your company * 

1 st Knight. You havo, good Lady ? 

Most readily we grunt it.—lleuvcn bo with 
you, 

And this your lovely chnrge! 

( To Bast.) Sir. to your guidance 
Wo yield ourselves right gladly. 

[Exkunt Knights, iVc. by n path between the 
forks, anil Aurora ami Eriuingord, 
Slc. by another jmth. 

ScENrII.-AN ANTI-KOOM IN THR HOUSE 

OF AURORA. 

Enter Gaiscio, beckoning Ihc 1'aok. who pres¬ 
ently outers by the opposite side. 

Gar, Come? hither, little Friend, who did’st 
before 

Serve me so willingly. HVilt thou fr#m me 
Bear to Sir F.rmingard a friendly message; 

And say his old companion- 

Page. Nay, I dare not. 

The holy legato and the pope besides 
Might not disturb him now; for dome Tcren- 
tia 

Hath so decreed, He is in her apartment. 
And yonder is the door. 

(Pointing off the stage.) 
Gar. From which ev*n now 

1 saw thee turn ? 

Page. I listen’d not for harm. 

Gar. Do I accuse thee, Boy? Is he alone? 
Or is thy Lady with him ? 

Page. That I know not. 

Do folks groan heaviest when they am alone ? 


Gar. Full oil' they do; for then without . 
restraint 

They utter what they feel. 

Page. Then, by my beard, I tliink he be 
alone! 

For os l slipped on tiptoe to tlio door, 

I heard him groan so deeply ! 

Gar. Thou hcard’st him groan ? 

Page. Aye ; deeply. 

I thought when he return’d, w.c should be 
merry: 

So starting up at the good tidings, quickly 
All darkling as I was, I don’d my clothes: 
But, by my beard ! I'd go to bed again, 

Did 1 not long most curiously to know 
What will betide. 

Gar. Speak softly, Boy; thou, and thy 
beard to boot, 

Will badly furc if Ulrick should oVrlicar thee, 
i know his angry voice: he is at hand. 

Page. Whore shall 1 go ?—He will not tar¬ 
ry liere : 

Hn will but pass to the adjoining hall. 

In this dark nook I'll hide me Iroui his sight 
l^cst lie should chide me. 

(Retires behind the pillar.) 
Gar. # Is there room lor me ? 

He’ll greet me too with little courtesy 
If 1 remain to frout him. 

(Retires behind the pillar also.) 

Enter Ulrick and Bastiani, speaking as they 

cuter. 

l/l. And still'thou say’st forbear! 

Hast. l*as« on, my Lord. 

VI. No, by the holy rood! I'll keep in sight 
Of that accursed door which gave him en¬ 
trance. 

An hour's sand well hath run, which undis- 
tu ril’d 

They have in converse or endearments spent. 
Anil yet I must forbear ! 

East. They have not told tlio truth who 
told you so; 

It is not yet so long. 

VI. It is! it is! 

I havo within these walls, who for my service 
More faitlifully have watch’d than Bastiani— 
Aye, or Tercntia either. 

Hast. Wrong us not 

Since Ermingard returns by holy vows 
So bound, that as a rival to your love, 

You may, with honest thoughts of her you 

No more consider him ; all jealousy 
Within your noble breast should be extinct. 
Then think not to disturb tlicse few short mo¬ 
ments 

Of unavailing sorrow; that were cruel. 

VI. Thou piticst others well; I nn> tor¬ 
mented, 

And no one pities me.—That* 6urecti Beacon! 

I said in vain this night should be the last: 

It was a night too much: the‘sea hud now 
Roll'd o'er his lifeless corse; V been at neac«. 
Bast. For mercy, good my Lord! curb such 
fell thoughts; 
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They bear no kindred to your better nature. 
Ul. My better nature ! Mock me not with 
words ; 

Who loves like me, no nature hath but one, 
And that so keen-Would the enguiphing 

waves 

Had fifty fathom deep entombed him ! 

Bast. Speak not so loud: pass on; we are 
within 

The observation of a piling household. 

Pass on, and presently I’ll bring you uotico 
Of what you would. I pray you stop not 
here! 


[Exkuht Ul. and Bast, t chile Gar. and Pago 
come from their concealment. 

Page. He would have chid me shrewdly. 

Gar. He is indeed an angry ruthless man, 

And Bastioni no slight task will have 

To keep his wrath from mischief. To the 
legato 

I’ll hie roe straight, and ask his better coun¬ 
sel : 

So fare thee well, sweet Child. 

Page.' Nay, toko me with you; I'm afraid to 
stay. 

I can ray prayers and an Avc-Maria say: 

The legate will not chide %nc. 

Gar. Nny, stay behind; thou art secure, 
poor Elpli! 

I'll soon return again. [Exkuht. 


Scene III.— tub apartment op teren- 

TIA. 

Ermihcard and Aurora arcTdiscovcrcd with 
Tkiikntia, who is withdrawn to a distance 
from them. Krmihgaku is seated with his 
bodv thrown hack, and his face covered with 
both his hands, while Aurora stands by him 
in the attitude of one wlio is entreating or 
soothing him. 

Erm. O cease ! Thy words, thy voice, thy 
hand on mine, 

That touch so dearly felt, do but enhance 

An agony too great.-Untoward fate ! 

Thus to nave lost thee ! 

Aur. Say not, thou hast lost me. 

Heaven will subdue our minds, and we shall 
still. 

With what is spar'd us frdm our wreck of 
bliss, 

Be happy. 

Erm ? Most unblcst, untoward fate! 

After that hapless battle, where in vain 
1 courted death, I kept my name conceal'd. 
Ev’n brave lie Villeneunc, master of our 
Order, 

When he received my vows, did pledge his 
faith 

Not to declare it. Thus I kept myself 
From all communication with these shores, 
Perversely forwarding my rival's will. 

£ blind and credulous fool! 

• Aur, Nay, do not thus upbraid thyself: 
Heaven will'd it. 

Be not so keenly moved: there still is left 


What to the soul is dear—We'll still be hap- 

Erm. 'Flic chasten’d pilgrim o'er his lady’s 
grave 

Sweet tears may shed, and may without re¬ 
proach 

Thoughts of his past love blend with thoughts 
of heaven. 

He whom the treach’ry of sonic faithless maid 
Hath robb'd of bliss, may, in the sturdy prido 
Of a wrong'd man, the galling ill enduro; 
But sever’d thus from thee, so true, so noble, 
By vows that all the soul’s devotion claim, 

It makes me feel—may God forgive the 
crimo! 

A very hatred of all saintly tilings. 

Fool—rash and credulous fool! to lose thee 
thus! 

Aur. Nay, say not so; thou still art mine. 
Snort while 

I’would have given my wholo of life besides 
To’ve seen but once again thy passing form— 
Thy face— thine eyes turn’d on me lor a mo¬ 
ment ; 

Or only to have heard thro' the still air 
Thy voice distinctly call me, or the sound 
Of thy known steps upon my lonely floor: 
And shall I then, holding thy living hand 
fit love and honor, say, thou art not mine ? 

Erm. (SJiukin" his head.) This state—this 
sacred badge! 

Aur. O no ! that holy cross upon thy breast 
Thrown such a charm of valorous sanctity 
O’er thy lov’d form ; my thoughts do forward 
gloncc 

To deed* of such high fame by thee achiev’d, 
That ev'n methinks the bliss of wedded love 
Less dear, less noble is than such strong 
bonds 

As may, without reproach, unite us still. 

Erm. O creature of a gen’rous constancy ! 
Thou but the more distractest uio!—Fool, 
fool! 

(Starting from his seat, and pacing to and fro 

distracted! u.) 

Mean, misbelieving fool!—1 thought her false, 
Crcd’lous alone oi evil:—1 have lost, 

And have deserv’d to lose her. 


Aur. Oh! be not thus! Have I no power 
to soothe tAee ? 

See, good Tcrcntia weeps, and fain would 
try 

To speak thee comfort. 

Ter. (coming forward.) Aye; bethink thro 
well, 

Most noble Ermingard, Heaven grants theo 
still 

All that is truly precious of her love,— 

Her true and dear regard. 

Erm. Then Heaven forgive my black ingrat¬ 
itude, 

For I am most unthankful! 

Ter. Nay, consider, 

Her heart is thine: you arc in mind united. 

Erm. United! In the farthest nook o’ tfi' 
earth 

I may in lonely solitude reflect, 
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That in norm* Fpot—-some happier land she I Enter Ulkick, bursting into the room, followed 


lives 

And thinks of me. Is this to be united ? 
Aur. 1 cannot, in a l’a^c’s surtout clad, 


by Bastiani. 

Ul. (to Erin.) Vow’d holy Knight; from 
all vain earthly love 


Thy steps attend us other maids have done Pure and divided; in a lady’s chamber 
To other Knights. , Do we surprise thee ? Quit it instantly : 

No, by the holy rood ! it is a place for thee unfit: and know. 

1*1 r\+ 1 •’ n. I r — _i_v •_ m • 


Erm. 


Thou can'st not, and tbou should'st not. Ua* f n sacred wardship will I keep that maid. 

__ .r ltjr would I, Erm. In sacred wardship! O unblushing 


Dear ns thou art, weep o’er thee in thy grave 
Than see thee so degraded. 


face! 


Anr. 


What of thy baseness, treuchery and falsehood 


1 cannot so attend thee—noon and eve 
Thy near companion bo; but 1 have heard 


Hear me out. 1 could declare, ray choaking voice forbids, 


Establish'd are—inaids who in deeds of char 

. li y 

To pilgrimB and to nil in warfare maim’d, 

In snored warfare for the holy cross. 

Arc deem’d the Jiumhlc partners of your zeal. 
Erm. Aye, such then* are, but what avail- 
rtli this? 


Which utterance hath not.—Here's a ready 
tongue— (drawing his sword.) 
That, near the sacred houses of yonr Order, Defend thee then, and heaven defend the right! 
Convents of maids devout in Iloly J*nd (They both draw aiul light furiously , Bastiani 

endeavoring m vain to interpose; whm the 
IjCgate anil his train, with Garcio and the 
Knights of 81. John, enter ami separate 
them.) 

Leg. Put-up your weapons: to the holy 
church 

This cause belongs, and to her high award 
Aar. J here will 1 dwell, avow’d and hum- i charge you both that you in all humility 
Wo Submit. Lord Ulrick. to the Pope perforce 

Wo shall not fur bo sever’d. The same winds You must account of this your wardship give, 
That do o’ nights thro’ your still cloisters Or by yourself in person, or your deputy, 

To Koine forthwith dispatch'd. 

Our quiet cells visiting with mournful liar- (Ul. bows sullenly.) 

mou y, As for the lady, to my guardian care, 

Shall lull ray pillow too. Our window’d Till wo before the holy Father come, 

lowers She must commit herself. And thou, Sir 

Shall sometimes shew me on the neighbouring Ermingard, 

plains, , Shalt In tlio sovereign Ponlilf and the patron 

Amidst tliy bravo companions, thy mail’d Of thy most v liant order, fully shew 


term 

Crested with glory, on thy pawing steed 
Returning from the wars. And when 
Hurt 

Thou art in sickness laid-—who will forbid 
The dear sad pleusure—like a holy bride 


Wherein thou’st beeYi aggriev’d. If the 
bless’d cross 

al I Tliou luist assum’d, supposing oilier vows 
That did before engage tliee. were annull’d, 
By false reports deceived; the holy Urban, 
Our wise enlighten’d father, will, 1 trust, 

I’ll by thy death-bed stand, and look to hcav- \ dispensation grant, that shall empower theo 
on, To do’ff with honor this thy sacred mantle, 

Wlicro all bless’«! union is. O! at the And in its stead a bridegroom’s robe assume. 

thought, (Ermingard and Auroru both embrace the 1 jc- 

Meihinks this sjuui of life to nothing shrinks, gate’s hues, who raises them up gently.) 
And we are Mess’d already. Tliou art silent: it is enough; forbear, forbear, my Children; 
Dost tliou despise my words ? I am too richly thank'd. 

Erm. O no! sneak to me tlius; say what Ate. 1 now we muBt with sober minds confer : 
thou wilt: . For when the wind is fair, we sail for Rome. 

I am snlidued. And yet these hurtling tears! Some days, perhaps, it may adversely blow— 
My heart is rent in twain : I fear—1 tear Perhaps some weeks; for 1 have known it oft 
I am rcliellious still. (Kneeling, and Liking Hold vessels Ixiund. 

hoik her hands between his, and kiss- % Anr. ( tossing up her arms joyfully as she 
ing them with great devotion.) sneatis.) 

School me or elude me now : do wliat thou No; it will change to-morrow. 


wilt: 

I am resign’d and humble. 

Ter. (advancing to them with alarm.) 

Hear yo that noise without ?—They forco tlic 
door, 

And angry Ulrick comes. 

Erm. (starting from his knees furiously.) 
Thank heaven, this hated rival front to 
front 


Erm. Dear ardent Soul! can’st thou com¬ 
mand the winds ? 

* (Aur. shrinks back ashamed.) 

Leg. Blush not, sweet Maid; nor check thy 
ardent thoughts; 

That gen’rous buoyant spirit is a power 

Which in the virtuous mind doth all tilings 
conquer. 

It bears the hero on to arduous deeds: 


Shall now oppose me ! God avenge the right! h lilts the saint to licavcn. (Curtain drops.) 
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'iv. see tin- mind of a child awaking by dc- a low step to an invigorating 1110 ml eminence* 
green from tlu- dreamy indistinctness of infnn- In these days, when many excellent men ons 
cy to a clearer observation of what it beholds striving at the expense of lieultli and ease, 
around, and a capacity to cmnfiare and to and all that is valued by liic worhl, to spread 
reason on tlio differences and resemblances the light of Christianity in tin- JEnst; when 
which it perceives, is ft most pleading and in- the lamented Mishap llcUr, with the ilnun- 
tc resting sight; w. in a far greater degree torested devotion of an Apostle, joined to the 
does the rousin ' a race or nation from its in- mildness, lilierulity,ability,CiiurlconsnesH, and 
fancy of ignorance and delusion, interest and good sense which proiiu.te and grace every 
excite every mind of any feeling or reflection, laudable undertaking, has proved himself to 
It was from this natural sympathy that 1 heard bo the genuine and noble follower of Ids 
willi the most si JiHiblc)»lcnmire, some months blessed Master,—who will not be willing to 
ago, of the intended translation dt my Drama, lend some aid and encouragement to ho ex- 
called « The Martyr,’' into the Cingalese Ian- cellcnt a purpose ? I hope, mid ulrongly ho|», 
gunge,- oh a work which might Gave some that good will Ik? derived, even from such a 
good effects upon a |Ki>pl«* of strong |siKsi«ins, feeble eflbrt oh the present ; uml tlmt tlie time 
emerging from a state of comparative Iwrhnr- will conic when the different races of tlie 
ism, anil whose most effectual mode of re- Host will consider every human creature ns a 
reiving instruction is fnvfliently flint of dru- brother; while (Englishmen, under whose 
malic representation, according 1o the fashion rule or protection liny may live, will coni cum 
of their country.— A gentleman to whom Cey- j fhat |M»liey which founds its security ii|M»n 
loti owes the great bem-lits conferred on a j ignorniico. All past exjK-rienco is uiifuvour- 
) iconic by the pure and enlightened adminis- ®“de to the uniui-idy and ungenerous maxim. 
I ration of justice, and to whose strenuous ex- And in tlie present time, when perfect nndis- 
ertions tlu-y an- also indebted Jbr the invuliia- tnrlied ignorance cannot be obtained, tlie pre- 
ble institution ofatri.il by native juries,* «*n- 't-rvation of it in a middle slate, to take no 
tertniued this opiniou of tlie ?>rauta in fines- higher view of tin- subject, will bo found In 
lion, and afterwards did mo tlie further Jion- bo a very precarious uml eX|H.tmivo means of 
our to suppose that 1 might write something governing. Jlnt do I not wrong my eountry- 
of tin* kind, more peculiarly appropriate to nien, connected with the Knst, in siipjMising 
tlie circumstances of that island, which would Unit the great pro]K>r1iuii of them do outertain 
naturally have n stronger moral effect on the micli narrow views? Of Ibis nt least J am 
minds of itM inhabitants, Pleased to be made, thoroughly |M-rsiinded, Unit if midi a siippo* 
in the humblest degree, mi iiistromont for *»ition dues not wrong them :il picscnl, it will 
their g«w*l, I most readilv promised toemloav- d«» ho grievously some years henco: fi.r the 
our nt least to do so. And when they rcud ignorance I sjieuk of is that which stands oj>- 
this piece, or when it is brought before* them P* ,f **d to the useful, simple learning which 
in representation, they will regard it as a promotes industry and charity. OflhoMi au- 
proof tliut their former judge ami friend, IhtHuous fantastical tieijuireineiits which the 
tlmugli now uiiscnt and far sejiruruted from overstrained refinement of imslern plans of 
them, still continues to lake n deep interest education seems anxious to extend to the low- 
in their welfare. So considered, it will not or classes of society,*! do not speak, 
fail to make an impression on their minds to Hut I must ls*g leave to retract wliut 1 have 
which its own power or merit would be al- «ud alsive us to making a find step in this do- 
together unequal. si ruble progress. One of Mrs. llanuuh Mon-’s 

liut should tlie individual effects of this Bocrr.-d Dramas was translated into the Jau- 
Dnuuu lie ever so inconsiilemblo, tlie profits guuge of Ceylon, several, I believe, ninny 
arising from its publication in KjigkiiiiJ, mny years ago, uml was nmeh liked and admired 
lie the. means of procuring translations into by tlu* natives. A second or tliiid, or any 
tlie Cingalese language of more able and use- nuik f so as it be a step at all, is honour enough 
ful works, and inukc, as it were, a first though forme. 

-—--1 And now let me address a few words to 

• The measures above, alluded to are detailed t,IWC ^ ,,0,n 1 ^ whom ,M "Vi 

. in the Asiatic Journal For June, 1827. They arc won,J ,tron>i divide from any h)m>1 

the different measures which wen carried into ol earth 0,1 “>y foot rvcr rested 

• effect by Sir Alexander Johnston, when ho was , or M * ,n ^ nvcr for whom* especial 

President of His Majesty's Council in Ceylon, J ,,sc folio win «r Drama w.is written, and in 
and of which Mr. timugham made honourable i whose country the story of it is supposed to 
mention in his speech on the Prcsciil state of the j have happened. 

Law, in February, 1828. I I endeavour to set before you that loading 
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precept of the Christian religion which dis- er, when she and all her children were oon* 
linguistics it from all other religions, the for- demned to death by a late king of Candy,— 
give ness of injuries. A bold and fiery-tem- “ Remember that wc are the sons of a brave 
pored peoplo is apt to consider it as mean and man, and should die as becomes his sons; I 
pusillanimous to forgive; and I am persuaded will be the first to receive the stroke of tho 
that many a vindictive and fatal blow has been headsman." Tho land which hath produced 
inflicted by those, whose hearts at the same a child so brave and noble, will also, under 
moment liave yearned to pardon their enemies, favourable circumstances, be fhiitful of brave 
Rut Christians, who { notwithstanding the very and noble men; and in proportion as her sons 
imperfect manner in which tliey obey and become generous and humane, thcywill also 
have obeyed tho precepts and example of increase in valour and dignity. The little 
Jesus Christ, do still acknowledge them, and Samar, then, of my play is wnat the son of 
have their general conduct influenced by the finit Adigar would have been in his place, 
them,—are Ikey a feeble and unhonoured race ? and os such I commend him to your favour 
Look round you in your own land, in other and attention. 

countries most connected with your own, and The views which I have given of the reli- 

vou will acknowledge that this is not the case, gion of Joan Dc Creda are true to all that you 
You will therefore, 1 hope, receive in good will find in tho history and precepts of Jesus 
part the moral of my story. Christ, whenever you are inclined to read 

I wished to have fuunu some event in the those books of our sacred Scripture which we 
real history .of Ceylon that might havo served coll the Gospels, containing his history, and 
as a foundation for my Drama; but not proving written by men who were his immediate fol- 
succcssful in my search, which, circumstanced lowers and disciples, being eye and ear wit- 
os 1 am, could not but be very imperfect, 1 nesses of all that they relate; and let no pe- 
havc of necessity had recourse to imagination, culiar opinions or creeds of different classes 
But there is one person or character in it of Christians ever interfere with what you 
which is truly your own. though placed in an there perceive plainly and generally taught 
imaginary situation, ana any country in the It was given for the instruction of the simple 
world might be proud to claim it.—“ Remcm- and unlearned ; as such receive it 
ber," said the son of the first Adigar of the Wishing you all p/osperity as a brave and 
Candion country to his elder brother, who virtuous people,—for brave ye are. and vir- 
had clung for protection to liis wretched moth- tuous 1 hope ye will become,—I bid you fere- 

well. 
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PER8QNS OF THE DRAMA. 


MEN. 

Rasing a.* 

Samarkoon, his Brother-in-law. 

Juan he Ckf.da, a Spanish Physician. 
Samar, a Child, and Son of Rasinga. 

i <*" 4 ***. 

Officers, Domestics, Robbers, Spearmen, fyc. 
WOMEN. 

Artina, Wife of Rasinga, and Siier qf Sam - 
. arkoon. 

Monteses a, Mother of Rasinga. 

The Bride. 

Sab a watte. 

Jfurse, Jlttcnilofts, fyc. 

Scene in Ceylon. 


ACT 1. 

Scene I. —scene before. the castle 

or RASINGA. 

Enter Eiiletfoolie, meeting Miiidoont and 

two Officers of the Chieftain’s household. 

Eld. Well met, my comrades ! I have words 
for you. 

Mih. Wc doubt it not, thou’rt bountiful in 
words. 

First Offi. Thou never wast a niggard of 
such treasure. 

Ehl. Ay, but the words which ye shall now 
receive, 

Are not the passing ware of daily traffio, 

But such os in each list’ner’s fancy wakes 

Responding sounds, such as from twisted qjiell 

On aca-beach found, comes to the bending ear 

Of wand’ring child; sounds strange and full 
of omen. 

Mid. What, evil omen ? storms and hurri- 
. canes ? 

* Ehl. Fy on’t! A stirring, ti nkling , hope¬ 
ful sound; 

The ring of scatter’d largess, sweeter far 

Than pipe or chord or chaunt of forest birds: 

The sound of mummery and merriment: 

The sound- 

But wherefore stare ye on mo thus ? 

List; 1 will tell ye what concerns us all. 

Mid. Out with it then ! for it concerns us 
all 

To be no more tormented with thy folly. 

Ehl. Our fjord Rasinga wills, that wc, brave 
mates, 


With fifty armed followers and their follower*, 
Shall be in readiness by early dawn, 

To march in goodly order to the mountains. 

First Offi. 1 like not mountain warfare. 

Second Offi. No, nor 1. 

Mih. To force our toilsome way through 
thick rank woods, 

With bleeding limbs drained by a hundred 
leeches! 

Ehl. Fye, lazy cowards' shrink yc from ad¬ 
ventures 

Which gentle lady, in her palanquin, 

Will share with you ? 

Mih. A gentle lady, say’st thou? 

Ehl. Yes, yc dull dolts, I say so.—Brave 
Rasinga 

Hns with one wife, for a good term of years, 
(Lulled by some charm ot sorcery) been sat¬ 
isfied. 

It is good time that he, like other chiefs. 
Should have a first sultana and a second, 

Or any such arrangement as becomes 
Ills age and dignity. So, in guy (rim 
With our arnrd band, wo by to-morrow's 
dawn 

Must be in readiness.—These arc your orders, 
Spnt by our lord through me. 

Mih. Who is this honoured lady of the 
mountains ? 

Ehl. Const thou not guess?—The aged 
chieftain’* daughter, 

Whoso petty hold was sack’d by daring rob¬ 
bers 

Not many weeks gono by. He and his daugh¬ 
ter 

Were drogg’d as prisoners from their ruin’d 
home. 

In this sad plight, our chief with Samarkoon, 
The valiant brother of his present wile, 

And a good strength of spcnrmeii, met them; 
charged 

The hootied spoilers, conquer’d and released 
Their wretched prey^—And ye may well sup- 



singa 

Might see the lovely face it should have cov¬ 
ered. 

Mih. O now 1 understand it; for, mctliinks, 

Rasinga had not else brought to his house 

Another bride to share it with Artina. 

( Samarkoon , who has entered behind them un¬ 
perceived, and overheard part of the prece¬ 
ding dialogue , now rushes funrard indig- 

Sam. Ye foul-tongued knaves, who so belie 
your master! 

What words are these which ye have dared 
to utter ? 
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Ehl. My lord, I crave your pardon; I have 
uttered 

Tho onion which Raiiinga charged me with, 
That these (pointing to MUtdoonyand Officers) 
should straight prepare an armed 
band 

To take their way to-morrow for the moun¬ 
tains. 

Ham. To bring a bride from thence ? Speak 
out, 1 charge thee, 

Thou lying knave ! Went not thy words thus 

Ehl. If they be true or lying words, I wot 
not. 

What may within a guarded palanuuin 
Bo from the mountains brought, 1 may but 
guess. 

Ferhaps some speaking bird or jabb’ring ape. 
Haiti, (striking him.) Take that—and that— 
thou false audacious slave : 

Dnr’st thou to answer me with mockery ? 
[Exit Khlcynoolio sulkily, folUncrd by Mih- 
doony and Officers ; Manet Samarkoon. 
Base sordid reptiles! for some paltry largess 
And possi ng revelry, Uicy would right glad , 

iy 

Bee peace and order and domestic bliss 
To misery and wild confusion changed. 

1 luteful suggestions ! base aud vague conjec¬ 
tures 

Which vulgar minds on slight foundation rear! 
All false !- 

And yet they arc upon my heart 
Like the cnniprcssurc of u coiled boa, 

Loutlily but irresistible. 

A bride ! 

It cannot be !—Tho* her unveiled face 
Was of surprising beauty—O how lovely ! 
Yet he bestowed un her but frigid praise 
And still continued to icprrxs my ardour, 
Wheue’er 1 spoke of the fuir mountain maid, 
With silent stern reserve.—is this liko love ? 
It is not natural. 

Ah ! but it is; 

it is too natural,—deep subtle nature. 

I low was uiy ideot soul so liir beguiled 
That i ne'er thought of this? 

Ves, yes, he loves her! 
Ijovcs her whom I so well—so dearly love, 
That every female image but her own 
Is from iny heart effaced, like curing mists 
That, rising from tlio vale, cling for a while 
To the tall cliffs brown breast, till the warm 
sun 

Dissolves them utterly.—'Tis so; even she 
Whom 1 have thought of, dreamt of, talked 
of,—ay, 

And talked to, though in aliscncc, as a thing 
Present and conscious of my words, and 
living, 

Like the pure air around me, every wlierc. 
(after a pause.) 

And he must have this creature of perfection ! 
It shall not he, whatever else may Is*! 

Ah there is blood and manhood in t!iis body, 
It shall not be ! 

Aud thou, my gentle sister, 


Must thy long course of wedded love and lion-. 
oar 

Come to such end!—Thy noble heart will 
break. 


When love and friendly confidence arc fled, 
Thou art not form'd to sit within thy bower 
Liko a dress’d idol in its carv'd alcove, 

A thing of silk and gems and cold repose: 
Thy keen but generous nature-Shall it 


I'll sooner to tho trampling elephant 
Lay down this mortal frame, than' see thee 
wrong’d, (after a considerablepause.) 
Nay, nay ! 1 am a madman in my rage. 

The words of that base varlet may bo false. 
Good Montebosa shall resolve my doubts. 
Her son confides to her his secret thoughts: 
To licr I'll go and be relieved from torment, 
Or know the worst at once. [Exit. 


Scene II« -the apartment of mon* 

TEBESA. 

Baba watte is discovered at work and flinging. 

SONG. 

The gliding fish {hat takes his play 
In shady nook of streamlet cool. 

Thinks not how waters paw away. 

And summer dries the pool. 


The bird beneath his leafy dome 
Who trills his carol, loud and clear, 
Thinks not how soon his verdant homo 
Tho lightning’s breath may scar. 

■ 

Shall t within my bridegroom’s bower 
With braids of budding ruses twin'd, 
Look forward to a coming hour 
When he may prove unkind ? 


The bee reigns in bis wuxon cell, 

The chieftain in his stately hold, 
To-morrow’s earthquake,—who can tell f 
May both in ruin fold. 


Enter Moktebeba as tho song is concluded. 

•1/on. Did I not hear thee singing, as 1 
came, 

Tho song my dear Artina loves to hear t 

Sab. Even so, good lady *, many a time I 
sang it 

When first I was attendant in her bower; 

Ere, nt your own desire, and for my honour, 

She did resign me to your higher service. 

Mon. Sing it no more : alas! she thought 
not then 

Of its contain'd allusions to a fate 

Which now abides herself. 

Sab. No, not her fate; you Burely mean 
not so: 

She is a happy wife, the only wife 

Of brave Kasinga, honour'd uml beloved. 

Man. She was and is as yet his only will*. 

Sab. jJm yet his only wile ! and think you 
then 

She will not so continue ? 

Mon. 


Saba watte, 
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It g.-ieves me much to toll thee what perforce 
Mum! 9ooii l»e known to all ; my son Rasing* 
Hath set his heart upon a younger bride, 
Perhaps a fairer too. 

Sub. (<*& rig,) No; not a fairer. 

I'd peril life and limb upon the bet, 

She is not half so fair, nor half so good. 

Man. lie not so hasty.—Why dost thou re¬ 
gard it 

As such a grievous tiling/ She has already 
Enjoyed hi* undivided love much longer 
Than other dames have done with other lords, 
And reason teaches she should now give place. 

V 16 . Ileuson and cruelty sort ill together; 
A loorie haunting with a spotted parn. 

Ah! wo the day ! Why have you told me 
this ? 

Mon. Because I would upon your sadden'd 
brow 

Print traces which may lead our poor Artina 
To question thee; and thou who ok her friend 
Canst by degrees, with gentle mse precau- 
• tion, 

lie veal to her what she must needs be told. 

Sub. L cannot: put not such a task on me, 
1 do implore your goodness !—No, 1 cannot. 
Mon. Hush, hush ! i hegr the footsteps of 
a man, 

But not Unsingu.—It is Saraarkoon *, 

1 know his rapid tread.—lie wise; be silent; 
For he a wliile must live in ignorance. 

Enter Samakkoon, ami Sabawattk retires 
to some distance^ 


A shameful answer, shunning open words. 
Dear, dear Artina! thou hast climbed alrea¬ 
dy 

The sunny side of Dooinbra's mountain ridge, 
And now with one short step must pass the 
bounds 

Dividing ardent heat from chilling clouds 
With drenching mist surcharged. 

So suddenly 

To bring this change upon her! Cruel craft! 
He knows that it will break her tender heart, 
And serve liis fatal purpose. 

Mon. Frantic man! 

Thou art unjust, ungenerous, unwise; 

For should itasinga—uo uncommon act, 
Take to his princely liower a second bride, 
Would not Artina still be held in honour, 

Her children cherished and their rank secur¬ 
ed? 

Siam. Such honour as unfeeling worldlings 

S ivo 

eserted merit, she will have; 

And such security ns shotild-be heirs, 

Who stand i’ th' way of younger, petted min¬ 
ions, 

Find in the house of an estranged sire, 

Her children will receive —Alas, alas ! 

The very lnnids of soul-devoted love 
That did so long entwine u husband’s heart, 
For her own life the cord of execution 
Will surely prove.- Deli sted cruelty ! 

Butts it so? My head is a!l confusion, 

My heart nil fire*,—1 know not what Uiou 
. said'st. 


A happy morning tn you, my youthful kins¬ 
man ! 

Sam. As it may prove, good lady * happy 

mnmiujjg 

Oft leads to woelul eve; ay, woeful noon. 

Mon. These are strange sombre words; 
what is the matter ? 

Why dost thou look both sorrowful anil stem ? 

Sum. 1 have good cause, if that which 1 have 
hoard 

Be aught Inu a malignant, hateful tale, 

On mere conjecture founded. Answer me 

If Uiou know’st nothing of a num’rous train 

In preparation, by Knsiuga’s orders, 

To fetch home to his house a fair young bride ? 

There’s no such thing.—Speak—speak! I 
will liclicvc thee; 

For if to thee unknown, thcrc’a no such 
thing.— 

(£ paus^ t be looking inquisitively in her face. 

Thou dost not s]»e;ik; thou dost not answer 

me; 

There’s trouble in thine eye.—A with’ring 
curs*.*. 

Light on his heartless heart, if this be true ! 

Mon. Brave ISamarkoon! thou art not wise 
so fiercely 

To aucstion me of that which well may be 

Without my knowledge;—that which, if it 
be, 

Nor thou nor 1 have any power to alter. 

Sam. Which if jt bo! that tf betrays an 
answer. 


Mon. Indeed, young kinsman, thou art now 
unlit 

To hold discourse on such a wayward subject. 
She whom Uiou lov'sl ho dearly as 1 brother, 
1 as n moUier do most truly love. 

I**t Uiis sullico thee, and retire a while, 

For I ex fleet Artina, und ’tis meet 
She be not now overwhelm’d with Uiy dis¬ 
tress. 

Ha ! she iH here already ; tripping lightly 
With sparkling eyes, like any happy child, 
Who bears away Utc new-robb'u rock-bird’s 
spoil. 

Enter ARTiWA,gayly, with an embroidered scarf 
of many colours in ber hand, and running up 
to Moktkbxsa . • 

Jbri. Dear mother, look at this! such tints, 
such flowers? 

The spirits of the Peak have done this work ; 
Not hands of flesh and blood.—Nay, look 
more closely. 

And Uiou too, Bauiarkoon. How cam si Uiou 

here y 

1 pray you boUi admire the beauteous gift— 
Rasinga’s gift—which 1 have just received. 
Sam. (eagerly.) Received from his own 
hand, ho lately loo ? 

Art. Ev’n now. But did I say from his own 
hand ? 

He sent it to me, U»o capricious man ! 

Av, and another present, some days since, 
Was also sent.—Ay so it was indeed. 
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Sam. Wm Iio not wont to bring such gift* 
himself? 

Art. With what a face of rarity thou 
Ask’st K 


This moat important question !—Never mind: 
I can devise a means to bo revenged, 

For all tliis seeming lack of courtesy. 

Mon. Devi so a means to be revenged ! and 
how? 

Art. I’ll dress old nurse, os my ambassa¬ 
dress, 

With robe and veil and pall majcstical, 

And she shall thank him in a tiresome speech, 
(He hates her formal prosing)—that J trow, 
Will euro him of such princely modes of 
sending 

His gifts to me.—But ye are wond'rous grave. 
What ails thee, brother ? Speak, good iVIon- 
tebesa ; 

I fear lie is not well. 

Mtm. He is not very well. 

Art. (taking his hand affectionately.) 

Indeed no is not. 

Sum. (turning away Jus face.) 

A passing lit otYever lias disturbed me, 

But mind it not, Artina. 

Art. Nay, nay, but I will mind it, gentle 
brother. 

And I have learnt this morning cheering 


news,— 

Good news for tlicc and all sick folks be¬ 
side. 

Mon. We want good news ; what is it thou 
host hoard ? • 

Art. Do Crcda, who, by physic magical, 

Did cure llosingA of his (earful malady, 

When at the point of death, is just arrived. 

Where he liath been these two long years and 
more 

Micro's not a creature knows. Perhaps i* 
tlie moon, 

If magic knows the way to climb so high. 

Mon. Perhaps in his own land. 

Art. Ay, ccrtcs, Europe is a wond'rous 
kingdom, 

And well worth visiting, which* sends forth 
men 

So gifted and so good. 

Sam. 1 pray thee say not men , but only 
man. r 

Hath it o'er sent another like to nim ? 

Yet wherefore came he to these happier re¬ 
gions 

With such a wicked crew ? * 

Art. Nay, blame him not: 

His fate liath been disastrous and sad, 

As I have heard him say; and woe is mo ! 

Misfortune is not dainty in associates. 

Sam. Associates! Solitude in trackless de¬ 


serts, 

Where locusts, ants, and lizards poorly 
thrive,— 

On the bare summit of a rugged pok, 
Where birds ot prey in duaky circles wing 
The troubled air with loud and clam'rous am, 
Were to an honest heart endurable, 

Rather than such associates. 


Art. Ha! does this rouse thee so? Yet,- 
nc’erthelcas, 

I’ll send for him, and he will make thco well. 

Sam. I'm well if thou art so, my gentle sis¬ 
ter. 

Art. And I am so; how const thou doubt 
it, brother, 

Being so loving and so well beloved. 

Sam. Oyes! th° Q *** indeed beloved most 

Both thee and^tiiine, and so shall ever bo 

Whilst life gives motion to thy brother’s heart. 

Art. A brother’s heart!—How so ? there is 
a meaning,— 

A meaning and a mystery in this. 

Tears too are on my hand, dropl from thine 
eyes;— 

O speak and tell the worst! 

Sam. I may not now! 

I pray thee let me go; I cannot speak. 

{Breaks firm her and exit. Then Saba watte 

comes forward and takes hold of her robs 

with an action of soothing tenderness. 

Art. (to Sfibaioatte.) Dost thou look on me 
with pity ?—Speak, 

I charge thee speak, ana toll the fearful cause, 

Since no one else will do it. 

Mon. My dear Artina, thou ohalt know the 
truth, 

Which can no longer be conceal’d; but listen, 

Listen with patience to the previous story, 

And thou wilt see how fated, strange events, 

Have caused yrithin Rasinga's noble heart, 

Ev’n he who hss so long and dearly loved 
thee, 

A growing possibility of change. 

Art. If he is changed, why should I know 
the rest ? 

All is comprised in this. ( IVitk actions of 
dcsjntir.) 

Mon. Nay, do not wring thy hands, but 
listen to me. 

Sit on this seat,and call up strength to hear mo. 

Thou giv'st no heed to me; thou dost not 
hear. 

(Art. in a low voice after a pause.) 

I'm faint and very cold; mine cars ring 
strangely; A 
rill ti)r to do wnatc’f 


Bat I will 


'cr thou wilt. 


(after another pause.) 

There is a story then : I'll hear it now. 

Mon. Rasinga, as thou know'st, did, short 
while since, 

A mountain chief and his fair daughter res¬ 
cue 


From ruffian robbers. In its youthful charms 
He saw the virgin’s unveil’d face. Alas ! 

A sight so rare lie could not see unmoved. 
Restless and troubled, like a strickened 
wretch 

Whom sorcery poss es se s , for a while 
lie strove against his passion, but at length 
Nature gave way; and thou may’st guess 
what follows. 

Art. What follows!—What has followed? 

Mon. Our gates must soon receive this 
youthful bride; 
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And. thou, dear daughter, most prepare thy¬ 
self 

To bear tome natural change. 

(Artina faints away in the atms of Saba watte.) 
Sab. I knew it would be so ! Oh, my dear 
mistress! 

Theae cruel worda hare dealt the fatal blow 
Mon. Be not afraid of thie infirmity ; 

Which, though it aeenia appalling, brings re¬ 
lief. 

Ev’n like Niwanc. when the virtuous soul 

Hath run, through many a change, its trou¬ 
bled course. 

Let ua remove her gently to my couch. 

1 * [Exeunt. 


SCBNB III. 

■INGA. 


—TRK AFA&TMKNTB OF BA- 


Ha eaten, followed by Ehlztpoolix and Mih- 
doont, and ia speaking aa h0enters. 

Ras. (to Ehleypoolie.) Thou hast done 
well. 

EM. I am not given to boasting, 

Tet I must say aU things ore ao arranged, 
That never bride's array, fn such abort no¬ 
tice, 

Was better order’d, or for gallant show, 

Or for security. 

Rom. Tie rich and aplendid ? 

EM. Our palanquin, with all its colour’d 
streamers, 

Will shine above the guaA's encircling 
heads, e 

Like any created moncka, proudly perch'd 
Upon the summit of her bushy knoA. 

Rom. And have ye pioneers to clear its way ? 

EM. Ay, pioneers, who through a tangled 
thicket 

Make room as quickly as the supple trunk 
Of a wild elephant; whilst forest birds 
From their rent haunts dislodged, fly up and 
wheel 

In mazy circles, raising clam’rous cnes, 

And casting noon-day shadows, like a cloud, 
On the green woods beneath. 

Mik. in truth, my Lord, he makes it well 
appear e 

He is not given to boasting. 

Ras. (smiling.)Not a wnit! As meek and 
modest as a Padur’s child. 

And having done so much for show and 
. speed, 

Good Ehleypoolie, I will take for granted 


The chiefcst point of all, security 
Has not been overlook'd; for m< 


bera 


mountain rob- 


May yet be lurking near some narrow pass. 
EM- Well, let them lurk and burst upon us 
too i 

Twill be as though a troop of mowing mon- 
keys ; 

With antic mimic motions of defiance, 
Should front the blinded tiger and his brood ; 
Full soon, I trow, their hinder parts are seen 
Link and unseemly, to the en’my turn'd, 


la scamp'ring haste, to gain the nearest shel¬ 
ter. 

It were good sport if they should dare to face 
us. 

Mih> You see, pay Lord, he is in all things 
perfect. 

Ras. I see it plainly. Thanks for all thy 
Brave Ehleypoolie. 

EM. Shall we take with us 

The pipes and doulas which have hung so 
long 

In the recess of Dame Artina’s garden ? 

Of all your instruments there are not any 
That sound so loud and clear. 

Ras. (sternly.) No, no! I charge thee, 

Let nothing there be changed. Thy witless 
words 

Have struck upon my heart a dismal note, 
Depressing all its life and buoyancy. 

Alas! my joy is like the shimm'ring bright- 


Of moving waves, touch'd by the half-risea 
moon, 

Tracing her narrow pathway on the deep : 
Between each brighten’d ndge.black dark¬ 
ness lies, 

Whilst far on cither side, the wat'rv waste 
Spreads dim, and vague, and cheerless. 

Mih. If such thy thoughts, dost thou re¬ 
pent thy purpose ? 

Ras. Not so; there’s oxtacy in tlioac bright 

S lcanis; 

lough cross'd with darkness black 
as midnight, 

I will enjoy this momentary radiance. 

Enter a Slavo in haste. 

What brings thco hero with such a staring 
face? 

Slave. The Lady's comingj she is closo at 
hand. 

Ras. Ha! from her father's house, unsent 
for, come ? 

Slave. No, not that Lady, sir, it is Artina. 
Ras. (much disturbed.) 1 thought my mo¬ 
ther would have spared inc tins. 

Is Montcbcsa with her ? 

Slave No, my Lord. 

She has her children with her. 

Ras. Wretched moment! 

The sight of them will change ray strength 
to cowardice: 

What shall 1 do ? 

EM. Ill quickly run and say that yon are 
busy, 

And cannot see her. 

Ras. (pulling Ehleypoolie baefe as he is about 
to go out.) 

Restrain thy heartless zeal; it is most odious. 
Shall she bo so debarr’d from entrance here, 
Whose presence was a blessing and a grace ! 

Enter Artiia, leading her youngest Child, and 
followed by Sahas, leading bis littlo Sister. 
Raiihga hastens to meet her, and leads her 
In silence to the principal seat, at tho same 
time motioning to Ehlkyfoolix and Mih- 
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doony to withdraw, who immediately leave 
the apartment. 

Here take this seat, Artina. 

Art. No,my Lord; 

I come not here to sit; I come to kneel, 

As now beseems a scorn'd forsaken wife, 

Who pleads with strong affection for her chil¬ 
dren ; 

Who pleads in painful memory of love 
Which thou for many years hast lavished on 
her, 

Till, in tlte gladness of a foolish heart, 

She did believe that she was worthy of it. 
Rat. Yes, dear Artina, thou wert worthy 
of it; 

Thou wert and art, and shalt be loved and 
honour’d 

While there is life within Rasinga's bosom. 
Why didst thou think it could lie otherwise, 
Although another mate within iny house 
May take her placo to be with tlicc associated, 
As younger sister with sn elder-born ? 

Such union is in many houses found. 

Art . I have no skill in words, no power to 
reason: 

How others live I little core to know : 

But this I feel, there is no life for me, 

No love, no honour, if thy alter'd heart 
Hath put mo from it for another mate. 

Oh woo is me ! these children on thy knees 
That were so oft caress’d, so dearly cncrish'd, 
Must then divide thy love with younger fav - 
rites, 

Of younger mother born ? Alas! alas ! 

Small will the portion be that falls to them. 
Rat. Nay, way not so, Artina; say not so. 
Art. 1 know it woll. Thou thickest now, 
belike, 

That thou wilt love them still; but oh ! too 
soon 

They'll be os tilings who do but haunt thy 
house, 

Lacking another home, unchcer'd, uncared 
for. 

And who will heed tlioir wants, will soothe 
thoir sorrow, 

When their poor mother moulders in the grave, 
And her vex'd spirit, in somo other form, 

Is on its way to gain th? dreamless sleep* 
Kneel, Samar, kneel! thy father lov'd the 
first, 

In our first happy days.—Wilt thou not, boy ? 
Why dost thou stand so sullen and so still ? 
Samar. He loves us not. 

Art. Noy, nay, but he will love us. 

Down on thy knees! up with thy clasped 
hands! 

Rasinga, O Rasinga ! did I think 
So to implore thy pity—roe and mine 
So to implore thy pity, and in vain! 

(Sinks on tk*ground exhausted with agitation.) 
Rat. (raising her gently in kit arms.) Dear¬ 
est Artina! still most dear tome; 
Thy passionate affections waste thy strength; 
Let me support thee to another chamber, 
Mora fitting for retirement and for rest. 


Come also, children.—Come, my little play- . 
mates! 

Samar. We're not thy playmates now. 

Rat. What dost thou say ? 

Samar. Thou dost not speak and smile and 
sport with us 

As thou wert wont: wo’re not thy playmates 
now. 

Rat. Thou art a fearless knave to tell me so. 
[Exkukt Artina leaning on her husband and 
the children following. 

Scene IV.—a retired grove near the 

CASTLE OF RASINGA. 

Enter Samarxoon and a Forest Freebooter. 
Sam. Now stop we here; in this sequester¬ 
ed spot, 

We may with freedom commune on the pur- 

For whic^TPwould engage thy speedy aid. 
Thou knowest who I am; and dost remember 
Where, how, and when I last encounter'd 
thee ? 

Freeh. I do, my Lord; but though thou 
find'st me, thus, 

Alone and slightly arm'd, be well assured 
I will defend my life and liberty, 

Against thyself (looking suspiciously round) or 
any ambush'd band 
To the last bloody push of desperation. 

Sam. I know thou wilt; it is thy desp'rato 
prowdss 

Which makes me now, all robber as thou art. 
And lurking here disguised, as well 1 guess, 
For no good end,—to seek thy amity. 

Freeh. My amity! the noble Samarkoon— 
A chief of rank, and brother of Rasinga! 

Sam. Strong passion by strong provocation 
roused 

Is not a scrupulous chooser of its means. 

How many of these armed desperadoes, 

From whose fell hands we did so lately rescue 
That petty chieflain and his child, could'st 
thou 

Within short time assemble ? 

Freeh. Few remain 

OCthose who once, at call of my shrill horn. 
With spear and bow in hand, and quiver'd 
back 

The deadly arrows bearing, issued forth 
From cave or woodyjunglc, fierce but stealthy, 
Liko glaring, tawny pords,—few, fev*remain. 
Sam. But somo remain ? \ 

Freeh. Ay, some. 

Sam. And they are brave ? 

Frub. No braver bandits e'er in deadly 
strife 

With man or tiger grappled. 

Sam. Enough, hie quickly to thy forest 
haunts, 

And near the narrow pass where ye sustain'd 
The onset of Rasinga, wait my coining 
With all the armed mates thou const assemble, 
And there I'll join thee with a trusty band. 
Do this, and thou shall be rewarded richly. 
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Freeh. I will; nor do I doubt the recom¬ 
pense 

From such a noble chief will be most bounti¬ 
ful. 

Sam. Tis well; be speedy, secret, faithful, 
—brave 

1 need not sar. So let us separate, 

Nor stay for further parley; time is precious. 

Frtto. I will but go to leave an offering 
At the Wihare yonder, then with speed 
Wend to our woods.—But wherefore smilest 
thou? 

■Set hi. Dost thou regard such duties ? 

Freeb. Ay, good sooth ! 

Who has more need of favour from the sods 
Than he who leads a life of lawless pen! ? 

[Ejut. 

Sam. ( exuUingly .) Ay, now, Raainga, set 
thy costly chamber, 

While poor Artina sighs and weeps unheeded, 
In gallant order for thy fair new bride ! 
Another.bridegroom and another chamber 
Abide her which thou littlo thinkest of. 

[Exrr. 


ACT II? 

Scene I.— the castle or samareoon. 

LOUD SHOUTING HEARD WITHOUT. 

Enter several Domestics in eonfasion. 

First Dom. What shouts % are those? do 
enemies approach ? * 

What can we do in our brave master's ab¬ 
sence ? 

Second Dom. Ha ! hear it now! it is no 
enerav; 

It is our Lord himself; I know the sound. 

And lo! his messenger arrived with tidings. 


Enter a Mkssenoer. 

What are thy news i 

Mu. Right joyful news, I warrant. 

Our master brings a bride, by conquest won, 
To be the bliss and sunshine of his house; 

A bride fair as the goddess, bright Patine. 
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by conquest? 

Second Dom. With whom has he been fight¬ 
ing for such prize ? 

Mu. Fy, fy! despatch and make such pre¬ 
paration 

As may be fitting for a bride's reception: 
There i* no time for telling stories now. 
Despatch, I say; do ye not hear them nearer ? 
They are not many furlongs from the gate. 

[Exeunt in haste different ways. 

Scene II.—the hall oe principal 

ROOM OP THE CASTLE. 

Enter Samarkuok leading in aLadt covered 
with a veil, and followed by two Female At¬ 
tendants ; then a band ot Musicians and a 


train of armed Men with Ehletpoolie and 
several of his Soldiers as prisoners. A Nup¬ 
tial Cbaunt or Song is struck up. 

SONG. 

Open wide the frontal gate, 

.The Lady comes in bridal state; 

Than wafted spices sweeter far, 

Brighter than tbo morning star: 

Modest as tho lily wild. 

Gentle as a nurse's child. 

A lovelier prise of prouder boest, 

Never chieftain’s threshold crest. 

Like tbe beams of early day. 

Her eyes’ quick flashes brightly play } 
Brightly play and gladden all 
On whom their kindly glances fall. 

Her Ups in smiling weave a charm 
To keep the peopled house from harm. 

In happy moment is she come 
To bless a noble chieftain’s home. 

Happy bo her dwelling here, 

Many a day and month and year! 

Happy as tne nested dovo 
In her fruitful ark oflovo! 

Happy in her tented screen ! 

Happy in hor garden green ! 

Thus we welcome, one and all, 

Our lady to her chieftain’s hall. * 

Sam. I give yo all largo thanks, my valiant 
warriors, 

For the good service yc have done to iuc 
U pon this day of happy fate. Ere long, 

This gentle lady too, 1 trust, will thank you, 
Albeit her present tears and alter'd statu * 
Have made her shrink and droop in cheerless 
L silence. 

An ample recompense ye well have won, 
Which shall not with a sparing hand lie dealt. 
Meantime, partake oar cliecr and revelry ; 
And let the wounded have attendance due; 
Let sorcery and roed’cinc do their best 
To mitigate their pain. 

( Turning to the Prisoners.) 
Nsy, fihleypoolie, 

Why from beneath those low'rwg brows dost 
thou 

Cost on the ground such won and wither’d 
looks ? # 

Thy martial enterprise fell somewhat short 
Of thy predictions and thy master's pleasure; 
But thou and all thy band nave bravely fought, 
And no ditgrace is coupled with your failure. 
Ekl. Had not my amulets from this right 
arm 

Been at the onset torn, ev'n ambush'd foes 
Had not so master’d us. 

Sam. WeU, be it so; good amulets here¬ 
after 

Thou may'st secure, and fight with better 
luck. 

EM. Ay, luck was on your side, good sooth! 
such luck 

As fiends and magic give. Another time — ■ 
•Sam. What thou wilt do another time, at 
present 
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Wo havo no time to learn, (to kis followers 
generally.) 

Go where cool sparkling capo and sav'ry 
viands 

Will wasted strength recruit, and cheer your 
hearts. # 

Ere long I'll join you at the board, and fill 
A hearty cup of health and thanks to all. 
[Exjco wt all but Samarkoon, the Bride, and her 
Female Attendants. 

And now, dear maid, thou pearl and gem of 
beauty, 

The prize for which this bloody fray was 
fought, 

Wilt thou forgive a youthful lover's boldness, 
And the rude outrage by his love committed ? 
Wilt thou not spook to mo ? 

Bride. What can I say ? 

t was the destined brido of great Rasinga; 

My father told mo so. 

Sam. But did thy heart— 

Did thine own lieart, sweet maid, repeat the 
talc? 

And did it say to tliee, “ the elder chieftain 
Is lie whom 1 approve; his younger rival 
Unworthy of my choice t " 

Bride. My choice ! a modest virgin hath 
no choice. 

Tliat I liavo seen you both; that both have 
seen 

My unveil'd face, alas ! is my dishonour, 
Albeit most innocent of such exposure. 

.Sam. Say not dishonour; innocence is hon¬ 
our, 

And thou art iunoccnt and tlicrefore honour¬ 
able, 

Though every slave and spearman of our train 
Had gaz’d upon thy face. The morning star 
Receives no taint lor that a thousand eyes, 
All heaven-ward turn'd, admire its lovely 
brightness. 

Let mo again look in thy dark soft eyes, 

And read my pardon in one beamy smile. 
(Attempting to draw aside her veil white she 
gathers it the closer.) 

Bride. Forbear, forbear! this is indignity. 

Sam. And this, dear maid, is childish bash- 
fulness. 

(The uppe rmo stening of the veil gives ioa^ and 

And look, the silly fence drops of itself; 

An omen of good fortune to my love. 

Oh! whilo those eyes are fixed upon the 
ground, 

Defended from too ardent admiration, 

With patience hear my suit.—Two rival chiefs 
Have look'd upon tny face, and thou per¬ 
force 

Most choose or one or other for thy husband. 
Rasinga in his rich and noble mansion, 

Hath years already pass'd in wedded love; 
And is the husband of a virtuous dame, 


Shall be thine own, whilst thou reign'st mis' 
tress here, 

As shares the lion's mate his forest cave, 

In proud equality.—Thou smilest at this; 
And it doth please thy fancy;—yea, a tear 
Falls on that smiling cheek; yes, thou art 


mine. 

Bride. Too ouickly dost thou scan a passing 
thought. 

Sam. Thanks, thanks! O take my t h a n ks 
for such dear words! 

And speak them yet again with that sweet 
voice 

Which makes my heart dance in its glowing 
cell. 

first At. (advancing to Samarkoon.) My 
Lady is far spent with all this coil; 
Sho has much need oi quiet repose. I pray, 
On her behalf, let this be granted to her. 

Bride, (to First At) I thank thee nurse! 

(}o Samarkoon.) My Lord, I would 
retire. 

Sam. I will rctire^or do whate’er thou wilt 
Thy word or wish commands my self and mine. 

First At. Thyself and thine! a mighty rich 
dominion ! 

Alack, alackaday, the woeful change! 

This rude unfurnish’d tower for the fair man¬ 
sion 

Of great Rasinga! Evil was the hour 
When those fell demons stopped us on our 
way. 

Bride. O toy not so! in great Rasinga's 
home 

A noble wife already holds her state, 

And here 1 shall have no divided pleasure. 

First At. Divided! Doth an elder faded 
wife 

In love, in honour, or in riches share 
Like portion with a youthful beauty ? No ! 
She doth herself become the flalt'ring subject 
Of her through whom the husband's favours 
flow; 

And thereby doth increase her rival’s power, 
Her state and dignity. 

Thou art a simple cnild, and hast no sense 
Of happiness or honour. Woe the day 
When those fell demons stopp’d our high ca¬ 
reer! 

Bride. Rut for my father's anger, and the 
blood 

Which.has been shed in this untoward fray, 
The day were one of joy and not of woe, 

In my poor estimation. 

First At. Poor, indeed! 

Second At. (advancing.) Fy, nurse 1 how 
const thou so forgot thyself? 

Thy words are rude; my lady is offended. 

first At. Who would not, so provok’d, for¬ 
get herself? 

Ah ! the rich tressures of Rasinga's palace l * 
His gaudy slaves, his splendid pala nq uins! 
They have pass’d from, us like a mummer’s 
show, 

Seen for an hour and gone. 


Whose faithful heart, in giving place to thee, 
Will be asunder torn. My house is humble; 
No gay and costly treasures deck its walls; 
But I am young, unmarried, and my heart 
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• Enter a Female Domestic. 

Dom. My master bidi me uj, thte lady's 
chamber 

i now in readiness. [Eixbrr. 


la now in 


8CENE III. —THB COUB* 0* THB CAB* 
TLX. 

Enter Two ItoMKiTics, meeting. % 
First Ppm. The merry revelry continues 
■till 

Aa if but juat began, though Samarkoon 
Reminds them anxiously, that preparation 
For the defence of this neglected hold, 
la pressing matter of necessity. 

Second Dom. Those glutton bandits will 
not leave a board, 

On which good viands smoke or wine caps 
sparkle, 

For all the words of threat’ning or entreaty, 
That mortal tongue can otter. ^ 

Enter s Third Domestic, in great alarm. 
Third Dom. Where is our master ? 

First Dom. What alarms thee so ? 

Third Dom. There is a power of armed 
men advancing. 

I saw their dork heads wtading through the 


Above the bushes shown; a lengthen’d linn, 
Two hundred strong, I guess. 

First Dom. It is luminga. 

Second Dom. Ring the larum bell, 

And rouse those drunken ttyeves from their 
debauch. 

Third Dom. But I must Ad our master; 
where is he ? 

First Dom. He was i' th' inner court some 
minutes sinee. 

(The larum bell is rung, and many people in 
coitfusion cross the stage as the scene doses.) 

Scene IV. —an open space bbforb 

THE GATE OP THB CASTLEJ ARMED 
MEN ABE DISCOVERED ON TOE WALLS. 


Make dfesp’rate entrance through the rifted 
walla. 

And leave within your paltry tower of all 
Who dare oppose my arms, no living thing, 
Unless thou ao restore the mountain beauty, 
And all the spoil thou hast so basely won. 
Sam. Though I have ddred to wrong thee, 
brave Rasinga, 

I’ve done it in the heat and agony 
Of passions that within a generous breast 
Are irresistible, and, be assured, 

With no weak calculations of impunity. 

The living treasure I havo robb'd thee of, 

I will defend to the extremity 
Of desp'rate effort, cv’n in this poor hold, 
Mann'd as it is.—1 well might speak to thee 
Of equal claims to that fair beauty’s favour; 
Of secret love ; of strong fraternal sympathy 
With her whose honour'd namo 1 will not 
utter, 

But that were vain. 

Kas. Vain as a sea-bird's screams, 

To check the wind-scourged ocean’s rising 
billows: 

80 far thou speakest wisely.—Stern defiance 
I cast to thee; receive it as thou may'st, 
Audacious traitor! 

Sam. And i to thee do cost it back again 
With words and heart as dauntless os 4 hino 
own. 

Ras. (to his followers.) Here ends our 
waste of breath and waste of time. 
On, pioneers, and let your pond'rous mallets 
Ureak down the gate. To it, my valiant bow¬ 
men! 

Discharge a shower of arrows on that wall, 
And clear it of yon load of miscreant life. 
(Rasinga's followers raise a shout , which is 
answered by one equally loud from the ad¬ 
verse party , and the attack commences. 
Jtfler great efforts of attack and defence, the 
gale is at lastforeed } and Rasinga with his 
force enters the Castle. The Scene then do- 


Enter Rasing a and his Force. 

Ras. (to those on the walls.) Where is that 
villain whom ye call your Lord^ 

Let him appear, and say, why like a robber,— 
A reckless, lawless traitor, he hath dared 
My servants to attack, my bride to capture, 
And do mofct foul dishonour to my state. 

Am I* drilling fool,—a nerveless stripling,— 
A widow'd ranny, propping infant's rights, 
That thus be reckons with impunity 
To pour on me such outrage ? 

Enter Samarkoon shove, and stands on the 
wall over the gate. 

•Son*. Rasinga, thou art robb’d and thou art 
wrong’d, 

And hast good cause to utter stormy words. 

Ras. Ay, and good cause to back those 
stormy words 

With stormy blows which soon shall force 
that gat*, 


Scene V. —a wild mountain pass, 

WITH A BRIDGE SWUNG PROM ONE 

high perpendicular roce to 

ANOTHER. THE COURSE OP A SMALL 
STREAM, WITH* ITS HERBT MAROIN, 
SEEN BENEATH. 

Martial music is heard, and a military procession 
seen st some distance, winding among the 
rocks and st length crossing the bridge. Then 
come the followers of RASiNOA.in triumph, 
leading Samarkoon in chains, followed by 
men bearing a palanquin, and in the rear Ra- 
•inoa himself, with his principal officers. As 
he is on the middle of tho bridge, Juan De 
Creda enters below, and calls to him with a 
loud voice. 


Juan. Rasinga, ho! theu noble chief, Ras¬ 
inga! 

Ras. (above.) Who calls on me ? 

Jam. Dost thou not know my voice ? 
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Ras. Joan do Credo, is it thou indeed ? 
Why do I find thee here ? 

Juan. Because the power that rules o'er 
heaven and earth 

Hath laid its high commission on my soul, 
Here to arrest thee op thy fatal way. 

Has. What moon such solemn words ? 

Juan. Descend to me and thou ahalt know 
their meaning. 

(Rasinga crosses the bridge and ro-oppears be- 

loss.) 

Ras. 1 have obeyed thee, and do bid thee 
welcome 

To this fair land again.—But tbou shrink'si 
back, 

Casting on ino looks of upbraiding sorrow: 
With thee I may not lordly rights assert ; 
What is thy pleasure ? 

Juan, la ho, the prisoner now led before 
thco, 

Loaded with chains, like a vile criminal, 

Is he the noble Samarkoon, thy brother? 

Ras. Miscall not by such names that fet- 
tcr'd villain: 

lie, who once wore thorn with fair specious 
seeming, 

Is now extinct to honour, base, and treacher¬ 
ous. 

The vilest carcase, trampled under foot 
Of pond'rous elephant, for lawless deeds, 

Was zio'er inhabited by soul more worthless. 

Juan. Thy bitter wrath ascribes to his of¬ 
fence 

A ten-fold turpitude. Suspect thy judgment. 
When two days thought lias common ci with 
thy conscience, 

Of all the strong temptations which beset 
Unwary youth by potent passions urged, 
TJiou wilt not pass on him so harsh a censure. 

Ras. When two days thought! If that he 
be alive, 

And wear a human semblance two days hence, 
In the fell serpent's folds, tlie tiger's paws, 
Or earthquake's pilchy crevice, with like 

Bo my abhorred end. 

Juan. Hold, hold, Rasinga! 

The God, in whose high keeping is the fate 
Of every mortal man, or prince or slave, 
Hath this behest declared, that sin fill mdh 
Should pardon grant Ufa repentant brother; 
Yea, more than this,—to his repentant ene¬ 
mies. 

So God commands; and wilt tbou prove re¬ 
bellious ? 

Ras. Ha! hast thou beep in heaven since 
last we met, 

To bring from hence this precious message ? 
Truly 

Tliou speak'st as if thou had’st. 

Juan. No, I have found it in my native 
land, 

Within the pages of a sacred book 
Which I ana my compatriots do believe 
Contains the high revealed will of God. 

Ras. Ha! then those Europeans, whom the 


Hath cast like fiends upon our eastern shores f 
To wron^ and spoil and steep the soil with' 

Are not compatriots of thy book-taught land. 
What! dost thou cast thine eyes upon the 
• ground ? 

The stain of rushing blood is on thy cheek. 

If they be so, me thinks they have obeyed 
That heavenly message sparingly.— Cro to t 
Tell me no more of this fantastic virtue,— 
This mercy and forgiveness. Even a woman, 
A child, a simpleton, would laugh to soon 
Buch strange unnatural duty. 

Juan. Call it not so, till t have told thee 

further- ( taking his hand.) 

Ras. Detain me not But that to thee I 
owe 

My life from fatal sickness rescued,—dearly, 
Full dearly should'st thou pay for such pre¬ 
sumption. 

Let go thy hold. 

Juan. • 1 will not till thou promise, 

Before thy vengeful purpose is effected, 

To sco me once again. 

Ras. I promise men, thou proud and daunt¬ 
less stranger; 

For benefits are traced in my remembrance 
With lines as inefthceablc as wrongs. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene YI. —the house or montebesa. 

Mohtebesa enters, meeting a Servant, from 
*he opposite side. 

Mon. What- om'st tbou to impart? thy busy 
face 

It fullof mingled meaning, grief and gladness. 
Sere. Mj Lord Rasinga, madam, iu return- 

Return'd victorious; and the fair young bride 
Again is rescued by his matchless valour. 
Mon. AU this is good; hast thou no more 
to tell? 

Serv. Alas! I have; for by his spearmen 
guarded, 

Loaded with chains, most rueful to behold, 
Comes Samarkoon. For now it doth appear. 
That he, enleagoed with robbers, was the 
n spoiler, 

Who beat the gallant train of Ehleypoolie, 
And bore away their prize. 

Mon. Oh, this is dreadful! Clouds o'erlap- 
* ping clouds 

Are weaving o'er our house an evil woof.—r 
A fearfbl canopy. It was to us 
That ominous sign was sent, but few days 
past, 

When Boodhoo’s rajs.beneath the noon's blue 
dome 

With shiv'ring motion gleam'd in streaky 
brightness, 

Surpassing mid-day splendour. Woe is me. 
I saw it not unmov'd; but little thought, * 
Ah! little thought of misery like this. 

Enter Joan de Cerda. 

Welcome, De Creda; thefti in hour of need 
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Art ever wise and helpful. Dost thou know 
Of this moat strange event ? Of Samarkoon 
As lawless spoiler by Rasinga conquer'd, 

And led- 

Juan. 1 do; and come to entreat thee, Lady, 
That thou with thy enchafd and vengeftil ton 
Mav'st use a mother's influence to save him. 
Mon. Entreaties are not wanted, good De 
Credo, 

Tor herein I aih zealous as thyself. 

Juan. He.must not die. 

Mon. Nor shall, if I can save him. 

Juan. Then let us meet Rasinga, as he 
passes, 

Ere he con roach the shelter of bis chamber, 
Where men are wont to cherish moody wrath; 
And we will so beset him with our prayers, 
That we shall move his soul, if it be possible, 
rhe fair Artina too must come with us 
To beg her brother's life. 

Mon. Yes, be it so; but first let no apprise 
her, 

And do it warily, lest sudden grief 
O’erwhelm her totally. 

Juan. That will be necessary. 

And. Lady, lot us find her instantly; 

We n 


ave no time to spare. 

Scene VII.— a gallery 
LEADING TO RASINGA'S 


\Bx 


Et/HT. 


OR PASSAGE 
CHAMBER. 


Enter Rasisqa, 


to an Officer who 
tbllows him. • 


Rat. And let his dungeon te secured to 
tlie utmost 

With bolt and bars; and set a double guard 
To watch the entry. Make it sure, I say; 
For if thy prisoner escape, thy life 
Shall pay the forfeit. This thou knowest well, 
Therefore be vigilant. [Exit Officer 

The very blood is boiling in my veins. 
Whilst the audacious braver of my rights, 
My arras, my honour, cv’n within a dungeon 
And manacled with iron, breathes vital air. 


Rat. The life of Somarkoon! then thou 
dost ask 

The foul disgrace and ruin of thy son. 

Mon. Not so; for thine own peace and fu¬ 
ture weal, 

I do adjure thee to be merciful. 

Rat. And would'st thou see the son whom 
thou did'st bear 
An unreveng’d, despis'd, derided man? 

And have I got from thee and my bravo sire 
This manly stature and these hands of strength 
To play an ideot’s or a woman's part ? 

If such indeed be Montcbosa’s wish. 

Poor slight-bon'd, puny, shambling drivellers, 
Or sickly maidens, should havo been tho off- 


Produced 
Mon. 


spring 
I by nor to 


mock a noble houso. 


Enter Mohtebesa by the farther end of the 
gallery, followed by Artiea and Juab e 
Creda. who remain without advancing far¬ 
ther, whilst she approaches her Son with an 
air of dignity. 

Mon. Rasinga, let a mother, who rejoices 
In every victory thy arms achieve, 

{Je it o'dr foreign, vea, or kindred foe, 

Greet thee right heartily. 

Rat. I thank you, Lady. 

Mon. But that my pride in thee may be 
unmixed 

With any senae of aught to taint thy glory, 
Grant me a boon that will enhance thy tri¬ 
umph, 

And make me say with full, elated heart, 
Raainga is my son. 

Rat. Name it; whale'er a man may grant 
ia thine. 

Mon. The life of Samarkoon; that is my 
boon. 


O say not so ! there will bo no dis¬ 
honour. 

Rat. What! no dishonour in the mocking 
lips, 

And pointing fingers of the meanest peasant, 
Who would nis whetted blade slicatli in the 
heart 

Of his own mother's son for half the wrong,— 
Ay, half tlie wrong which that audacious 
traitor 

Has done to mo !—Cease, lady; say no more : 

I cannot henceforth live in ignominy, 
Therefore, good sooth ! I cannot grant yonr 
boon. 

Art. {rutking forward and catching hold of 
kit hand and hit garments.) 

DcaV, dear Rasinga! wilt thou make my life 
One load of wretchedness ? Thou'st cast mo 
off,— 

1 who so loved thee and love tliec still,— 
Thou'st cast me off and 1 will meekly bear it 
Then, wilt thou not make some amends to me 
In a sav'd brother’s life, for all tlie tears, 

The bitter tears and anguish this has cost me ? 

Rat. (shaking her ojf.) Thy plea is also 
vain; away, away ! 

Thy tears and anguish liad been better corn- 
foiled, 

Had lie a more successful spoiler proved. 
(Turning fiercely on Juan de Creda, who now 
adtancct.) 

Ila! thou too art upon me! Thou whoso 
kindred • 

And colleagues are of those who read good lore, 
And speak like holy saints, and act like fiends. 
By my brave father’s soul, where’er it be, 
Thou art a seemly suitor for such favour ! 

(Tturtlt away from them and Exit.) 

Art. De Creda, good De Creda. dear Dc 
Creda! 

Wilt thou not follow him ? 

Juan. Not now; it were in vain; I might 
as well, 

While wreck of unroof’d cots and forest 
boughs, 

And sand ana rooted herbage whirl aloft, 
Dsrk’ning the sky, bid the outrageous hurri¬ 
cane 

Spore a rock-cresting palm.—But yet despair 
not; 
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I'll And a soasoij. Let jnc lead thee hence. 
Mon. I fear the fierceness of his an tam’d 
spirit 

Will never yield until it be too late; 

And then he will in brooding, vain repentance,! 
Tlie more relentloap be to future criminals ; 
As though the death of one he should have 
spared, 

Made it injustice e'er to spare another. 

I kuow his dangerous nature all too well. 

[Exbukt. 

Sob nr VIII, — k prison, 

Samarkoo* is discovered In chains; a lamp 
burning on the ground near hijn> and a pitcher 
of water by it. 

Sam. And now the close of this my present 
being, 

With all its hopes, its happiness and paiu, 

Is near at hanu,—a violent bloody close, 
Perhaps with added torture and disgrace. 

Oh, Kattragam, terrific deity ! 

Thy stern decrees have compass'd all thi« 
misery. 

Short, turbulent, and changeful, and disast¬ 
rous, 

Hath been this stage of my existence. What, 
When this is past, abides me in my progress 
To the still blessing of unvision'd rest, 

Who may imagine or conjecture ?—Blessing ! 
Alob ! it is a dull unjoyous blessing 
To lose with consciousness of pain, all con¬ 
sciousness : * 

The pleasure of sweet sounds and beauteous 
sights, 

Bride, sister, friends,—all vanish'd and ex¬ 
tinct, 

That stilly, ondless rest may be unbroken. 
Oh, oh! ne is a miserable man, 

Who covets such a blessing!—Hush, bad 
thoughts! 

Rebellions, faithless thoughts! My misery 
Is deep enough to make even this a blessing. 

Enter Artika. 

It cannot be ! is it some fantasy : 

Who and what art thou ? # 

Art. (approaching him softly.) The thing I 
seem ; thy mtserablo sister. 

Sam. My gen’rous. loving sister, in her love 
Running such fearful risk to comfort me. 

* Art. Nay, more than this, dear brother; 

more than comfort; 

1 come to set thee free. 

Sam. Has he relented f 

Art. No, no! Rasinga is most ruthless. I, 
By means of this, (showing a signet) which, 
in our better days, 

It wot my privilege to use at will, 

Have pass d the guards, and may a short 
while hence 


Sam. But can’st thou think the guards will , 
let thee pass, 

Ev'n with thy signet, leading a companion l 
It cannot be; thou dost deceive thyself, 

Thy mis’ry and affection make thee foolish. 
Art* Not ao; them is a secret passage yon¬ 
der. 

That atone to it) like many others. 

But rougher still; ( gots close to the stone and 
touches it) look at it! take good heed, 
Has in its core a groove on which it turns: 

A man's full strength will move it, and des¬ 
pair 

Will make thee strong. 

Sqm. Were two men's strength requir'd, I 
feci within me 

The means for such deliverance; if, indeed, 
Thou host not been deceiv'd by some false 
tale. 

Art. I'^i not deceiv'd. But wait, when I 
am gone, 

With limbs yet seemingly enthrall'd, until 
The wary guard hath come to ascertain 
Thy presence hem; and then, when he re¬ 
tires,— 

Thou know’st the rest.—- Haste, let me loose 
thy shackle*. 

Is this the way ? 

(Kneeling down and using her implements for 
breaking the chains t which she draws from 
the folds of her robe.) 

Sam. Well, done, my most incomparable 
sister ! 

Affection wen ms to teach thee crafta-man’s 
skill. 

Art. This link is broken. 

Sam. So it is indeed. 

If I am fated yet to live on earth, 

A prosp’rous map, I'll have thy figure graven, 
As now thou art, with implements in nand, 
And make of it a tutelary idol. 

Art (still working at the chains.) Ha! thou 
speak'at cbeerly now; ana thy chang¬ 
ed voioe 

la a good omen. Dost thou not remember 
How once in play I bound thy stripling limbs 
With braided reeds, as a mock criminal ? 

We little thought---Another link is con¬ 

quer a, 

And one alone remains. ( Tries to unloose it.) 

But it is stubborn. 

Oh,if that! should now lack needed strength 1 
Vile, hateful link—give way! 

Enter Rasing a , and the starts vp, letting fall 
her tools on the ground. 

Rae. And thou art here, thop most rebel' 1 
lions woman! 

A fkithfhl spy had given me notice of it, 

And yet methough^ it was impossible 
Thou could’sthe ao rebellious, so bereft 


brought fi 
now. 


SMWIi WU1U WV SV 

Of female honour, matronly allegiance. 

Art. Upbraid me not, my Lord; I’ve at your # 

Implor'd you to relent and apare his life, 

The last shoot of my father's honour’d house, 
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But thou, with unrelenting tyranny, 

Hut chid ine from thee.—Matronly allegiance, 
Even in a favour’d and beloved wile, 
O’er-rules not every duty; and to her, 

Who is despis'd, abandon'd, and disgraced, 
Can it be more imperious ? No, Kasmga; 

I were unmeet to wear a woman’s form, 
if, with tbo means to save my brother's life, 
Not implicating thine, I had from fear 
Of thy displeasure, grievous os it is, 

Forborne to use them. 

Ras. Ha! such bold words to justify the 
act, 

Making rebellion virtue! Such audacity 
Calls tor the punishment which law provides 
For faithless and for disobedient wives. 

Sam . Kasinga, if that shameful threat be 
serious, 

Thou art thu fcllest, fiercest, meanest tyrant 
That e’er join'd human form to demon s spirit. 
Has. And dost tliou also front me with a 
storm § 

Of loud injurious clamour ?—Ho, without! 

( Calling aloud off the stage.) 
1 came not hero to hold a wordy war 
With criminals and women.—flo ! 1 say. 

Enter Gvxifrts. 

Secure the prisoner, and fasten tightly 
llis unlock'd cliains.—And, Lady, come thou 
iustnntly 

To such enthralment ns becomes thy crime. 
[Eijsunt Rusinga and Arlinn, irho is led off 
inj guards, ichtlr. vwlionntg ncr lust farewell 
tv Samarkoon. Hu scene cbtscs. 

Scene IX. —an apartment in the 

HOUSE OP MONTEBESA. 


Samar is discovered playing on the floor with 
toys, aud Sab a watte sitting by him. 

Samar, {holding up a toy.) This is the pret¬ 
tiest plaything of them all: 

I will not use it till my moliier come. 

That she may sec it fresh and beautiful. 

Sab. Alas, sweet Saraur! would that she 
were here! 

Samar. Will she not soon ? how long she 
stays away! * 

And sho has been so kind to me of late. 

Sab. Was she not always kind? 

Samar. Yes, always very kind, but since 
my father 

Has thought of that new bride—I hate that 
bride— 

And spoken to me seldom and with looks 
Not like his wonted looks, she has been kinder; 
Has kiss’d me oftener, and has held me closer 
To her soft bosom. O she loves me dearly! 
And dearly I love her!—Where is she now, 
That thou should'st ssy, “ I would that she 
were here! ” 

Sab . Dear boyI may not tell thee. 

• Samar. May not tell me l 

.Then she is in some sad aud hateful place. 
And I will go to h?r. 


Sab. Ah no ! thou can'st not. 

Samar . I will; wliat shall withhold me, 
Sabawatte ? 

Sab. Strong bolts and bars, dear child ! 

Samar. Is she in prison ? 

Sab. She is. , 

Samar. And who liath dared to put her 
there? 

Sab. Thy fatlicr. 

Samar. Then he is a wicked man, 

Most cruel and most wicked. 

I'll stay no longer hero : 1*11 go to her; 

Aud if through bolts and hum i may not pass, 

I at her door will live, as my poor dog 

Close by my threshold lies aud pines and 
moans 

When ho's shut out from me.—I needs must 
g°; 

Rooms are too good for me when she's in pri¬ 
son. 

Come, lead me to the place ; I chargo thee 
do; 

I’ll stay no longer here. ' * 

Enter Mohti:besa, and ho runs to hor, clasping 
her knees, and bursting into tears* 

Mon. What is the niutlcr with thee, my 
dear child P {to Sabawatte.) Does he 
knowaughl? • 

Sab. 1 could not keen it from him. 

Samar. 1 know it all; 1 know it all, good 
grand nine. 

O take me to her! lake me to her prison. 

I'll be with her ; I'll be and bide with her; 

No other place shall hold me. 

Mon. Be pacified, dear child ! lie pacified, 

And 1 myself will take thee to ihy mother: 

The guards will nol refuse to let iiiejKuw. 

Weep not so bitterly, iny own dear Samar! 

Fy! wipe away those tcurs, and come with me. 

Sab. A blessing on you, madam, for this 
goodness ! 

It had been cruelly to keep him here. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT III. 

Scene I. —the private chamber of 

RA8INGA, WHO A) DISCOVERED WALK¬ 
ING BACKWARD* AND FORWARDS IN 
GREAT AGITATION. 

Ras. That 1—that I alone must be restrain¬ 
ed ! 

The very meanest chief who holds a mansion, 
May therein take his pleasure with a second, 
When that his earlier wife begins to flub*. 

Or that his wearied heart longs for another. 
Ay, this may be; but I am deem'd a slave, 

A tam’d— a woman-bound—a simple fool, {af¬ 
ter a pause). 

Nor did I seek for it; fate was my tempter. 
That face of beauty was by fate unveil'd ; 
And 1 must nerds forbear to look upon it, 

Or looking, must forbear to love—Bold traitor! 


* 64 
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That he should also, in that very moment, 
Catch the bright glimpse and dare to be my 

Fv, fy ! Hi* jealous sister sot him on. 

Why is my mihd so rack'd and rent with 
this * 

Jealous, rebellions, spiteful ns she is, 

J need not, will not look upon her punishment 
Beneath the wat'ry gleam one moment's strug¬ 
gle,— 

No more but this. (tossing his arms in agony.) 

Oh, oh ! there was a time, 
A time but shortly nasi, when such a thought 

Had been-tlic cords of life had soapt 

asunder 

At such a thought.—And it must come to this ! 

(after another perturbed jhiujc.) 

It needs must 1ms ; I'm driven to the brink. 
What is a Woman's life, or any life 
That poisons his repose for whom it flourish¬ 
ed? 

1 would have cherish’d, honour'd her, yet 
she, 

Rejecting all, lias ev'n to this extremity— 
No, no ! it is that hateful flen J, her brother, 
Who for liis damn'd desires and my dishon¬ 
our 

Hajh urged her on.—The blood from his shorn 
trunk 

Shall to mine eyes be as the gushing fount 
To tile parch’d pilgrim.—IBood ! but that 
his rank 

Forbids such execution, his nmrr'd carcass, 

A trampled mass—a spectacle of horror, 

Should-the detested traitor! 

(jV«wc at the door.) 

Who is there i 

Juan de Creda. (without.) Juan de Crcda: 
pray undo thy door. 

Rom, No, not to tlice; not even to tlicc, 
Do Creda. 


Let me beseech thee not to wreck thy happi— 


For fell revenge! 

Rom. Well, well; and were it so, 

I wreck my happiness to Save my honour. 

Juan. To save thine honour ? 

Rms. Tea; the meanest slave 

That turns the stubborn soil With dropping 
brow, 

Would hold an outraged, unrevenged chief 
As more contemptiblo than torpid reptile 
That cannot sting the foot which treads upon 
it. 

Juan. When fear or sordid motives are im¬ 
puted 

As causes why revenge hath been forborne, 
Contempt will follow, from the natural feel¬ 
ings 

Of every breast, or savage or instructed. 

But when the valiant and the generous par¬ 
don, 

Ev’n instantly as lightning rends the trunk 
Of the strong Nahagnha, pride o’ the wood; 
A kindred glow of admiration passes 
Through every manly bosom, proving surely, 
That men arc brethren, children of one sin*, 
The Lord of heuVv'n and earth. 

Roe. Perplex me not with vain and lolly 
Words, 

Which to the stunn’d ear of an injur'd mart 
Are like the fitful sounds of a swoln torrent, 
Noble, but void of all distinctive meaning. 

Juan. Theif meaning is distinct as well as 
noble; 

Teaching to Howard man the will of God. 

Rns. And who taught tlice to know this 
will of God? 

Juan. Our sacred Scripture. 

Rom. What? your Christian Scripture, 
Which, os I lrnvo been told, hath bred more 
discord 


Juan, (leithoul.) Nay, but thou must, or 
fail in honest truth. 

I have thy promise once again to sec me 
Ere thy revengeful purpose take effect; 

Yea, and 1 hold tlice to it. 

Rat. Turn from my door, for thou since 
then hast seen me, 

And hast no furtlicr claim. * 

Juan, (without.) Tamper not so unfairly 
with thy word?: 

1 saw thee as the forest peasant sees 
A hunted tiger passing to his lair. 

Is this sufficient to acquit thee ? No; 

I claim thy promise bull, as urtrcdcemM. 
Unbar thy chamber door, and let me in. 

Rat. (opening the door } anti at Juan enters.) 
Come in, come in then, if it must be So. 

Is misery a pleasant signt to tlicc, 

That thou dost pray and beg to look upon it ? 

Juan. Forgive me, brave llasinga, if I say, 
The miii'ry of thine alter'd face, to ine 
Is sight more welcome than a brow composed. 
But 7 tis again to change that haggard face 
To the composure of a peaceful mind, 

That I am come.—O deign to listen to me ! 


Than all the other firebrands of the earth, 
With church oppos’d to church and sect to 
sect, 

In fierce contention ; ay, fell bloody atrifo. 
Cortes, if all from the same book be taught, 
Its words may have, as I before have said, 

A noble sound, but no distinctive meaning. 

•Juan. Tlmt which thou bast been told of 
shameful discord, 

Perversely drawn from tho pure source of 
* peace, • 

Is true; and yet it is a book of wisdom, 
Whose clear, important, general truths may 
guide 

The simple hi and the wisest: truths whit 1 
still 

Have been by every church and sectackpo* 
lodged. 

Has. And what, I pray, arc these ackno* 
lodged precepts # & 

Which they but Icom, it seems, to disobtj » 

Juan. Tne love of God, and of thmfebllV d 
Being, 

Sent in hia love to teach his will to men; 
Imploring tliem their hearts to purify 
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Froju hatred, wrong, and ev’ry sensual ex¬ 


cess. 


That in a happier world, when this is post, 
They bmj enjoy true blessedness forever. 
Rat. Then why bold all this coil concern* 
ing that 

Which U so plain, and excellent, and acknow¬ 
ledged ? 

Juan- Becausp they have in busy restless 
zeaj 

Rais’d to importance slight and trivial parts; 
Contending for them, till they have at lost 
Believ'd them of more moment, cv’n than all 
The ulain and lib’ral tenor of the whole. 

As if we should maintain a wart or mole 
To bo the main distinctions of a man, 

Rather than the fair brow and upright form,— 
The graceful, general lineaments of nature. 
Rat. This is indeed most strange: how 
hath it been ? 

Juan. The Scripture lay before them like 
the sky • 

With all its glorious stars, in some smooth 
pool 

Clearly reflected, till in busy idleness, 
lake children gath'ring pebbles ou its brink^ 
Each needs must cast Tiis ryilc of learning in 
To try its depth, till sky and stars, and glory, 
Become one wrinkle*! maze of wild contusion. 
But that good Scripture and its blessed Author 
Stand far and far apart from all this coil, 

As the bright sky from the distorted surface 
Of broken waters wherein it was imaged. 
Ras. And this good ScriptuA docs, os thou 
belie vest, m 

Contain the will of God. 

Juan. I do believe it. 

And therein is a noble duty taught, 

To pardon injuries,—to pardon enemies. 

Rat. 1 do not doubt it ’Tis an easy mat¬ 
ter 

For holy sage or prophet in his cell, 

Who lives <uoof from wrongs and injuries 
Which other men endure, to teach such pre¬ 
cepts. 

Juan. Most justly urged : but lie who ut¬ 
ter’d this 

Did not enforce it at a rate so easy. 

Though proved by many good and marv'llous 
acts 

To bo the mission’d Son of the Most High, 
He meekly bore the wrongs of wicked men ; 
And, in the agonies of crucifixion, 

The crqel death he died, did from his cross 
Look up to heaven in earnest supplication 
Ev’n for the men who were inflicting on him 
Those shameful sutf rings,—pardon ev f n for 
them. 

Rat. (boning hit head , and covering hit 
face with hit hands.) In deed, in¬ 
deed, this was a noble Being. 

Juan. Ay, brave Raainga; ireful asUiouart, 

• Thou hast a heart to own such excellence. 

(Laying hit hand toothing!y on Raainga’■.) 

' And do consider too how he who wrong'd 
thee,— # 

hi youthful Saraarkoon- 


Rat. (shaking off kit hand impatiently.) 

Name not the villain. 

Juan. That epithet belongs not to a youth, 
Who in the fever'd madness of strong passion, 
By beauty kindled, goaded by despair, 
Perhaps with sympathy, for that lie deem’d 
A sister's sorrows- 

Rat. Hold thy peace, Do Creds; 

Thy words exasperate and stir within me 
The half-spent flames of wrath. 

Ho is a villain, on audacious villain; 

A most ungrateful, cunning, artful villain. 
Leave me, I charge thee, lest thou utter that 
Which might provoke me to unseemly out¬ 
rage. 

I owe my life to thee, and but for that- 

Leave me, 1 charge tlicc. 

Juan. I do not Tear what thou may'stdo to 
me. 

Rat. No; but 1 fear it, thcraforo quit me 
instantly. 

Out, out! (Opening the door and jmthing him 
away.) 

Ho! Ehleypoolie l ye who wait without, 

I want your presence hcfc. [Exit Juan. 

Enter Kui.rypoolik and Mihuoony. 

Ehl. (after having waited tome time to re - 
ceive the commands of hit matter, 
who without noticing him walks about 
the chamber in violent agitation.) 
My Lord, we humbly wait for your 
commands. (aside to Mihdoony.) 
He heeds us not: om though we were not 
hero. (aloud.) 

We humbly wait, my Lord, to know your 
pleasure. 

Ras. My pleasure is- 

(Stopping and looking bewildered.) 
1 know not what it is. 

Milt. Perhaps, my Lord, you wish to coun¬ 
termand 

Some orders that regard tlio executions, 

Fix'd for to-morrow, at an hour so early. 

Rat. When did ltosinga countermand his 
orders, 

Bo call’d for, and so given?—Why wait yo 
here ? 

Ehl. You call’d for us, vny Lord; and well 
you know 

That Khieypoolie hntii a ready aptness 
For- 

Rat. Boasting, fooling, flattery, and lien. 

Be gone, I say ; 1 did not oall for you. 

At least 1 meant it not. 

(Turns away hastily and KXIT by another door.) 

Eld. For boasl ing, fooling, flattery, and lies! 
How angry men pervert all sober judgment! 
if I commend myself, who like myself 
Can know so well my actual claims to praise ? 

Mih. Most true, for surely no one else doth 
know it. 

Ehl. And fooling is an angry name for wiL 

Mih. Thy wit is fooling, therefore it should 
teem ' 

Thy fooling may be wit. Then for tfiy flat- 
tery, 
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What do«t thou Bay to that ? 

EM. Had ho dislik’d it, 

It had been dealt to him in scantier measure. 
And lies—to hear a princo whose fitful hu¬ 
mours 

Can mar or make Jhc vassals who surround 
him, 

Name this as special charge on any one! 
llis violent passions have rcducea his judg¬ 
ment 

To very childishness. 

Mik. But dost thou think the fierceness of 
his wrath 

Will make him really bring to execution 
A wife who lias so long and dearly loved him ? 
Ehl. How should 1 know what lie will real¬ 
ly do ? 

The words he spoke to me cv’n now may 
show thee 

His judgment is obscured. But if ho do, 
Whuro i« tlie harm when faded wises arc cross 
And will not live in quietness with a younger, 
To help them on a step to their Ncwanc ? 

She never favour'd jnc, that dame Artina, 
And I foresaw she would not come to good. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene II. —a urge court or open 

llPACE WITH EVERT THIlfO PREPARED 
TOR THE EXECUTION OP SAMARKOON: 
A BEST OP STATE NEAE THE FRONT 
OP THE STAGE. 

Spectators and Guinns discovered. 

First Aire. There is a mass of life assem¬ 
bled here: 

Jill eyes, no voice ; there is not even the mur¬ 
mur 

Of stilled whispers.—Deep and solemn si¬ 
lence ! 

Second Spec. Hush, hush! Artina comes, 
and by her side, 

Her son in the habiliments of one 
Prepared for death. This surely cannot be: 

It is impossible. 

First Spec. I hope it is. 

Enter Artina nnd Samar, with Sasiwattk 
on tbo one side of them, and Juan me CRkda 
on the other ; attendants following. 

Jht. Ainu, lor thee, roy noble, generous 
child! 3 

Samar. Fear not for me, dear mother 
Lean upon me. 

Nay, let me feel your hand press'd on my 
shoulder, 

Press'd mom upon me still. It pleases me, 
Weak as 1 am, to think 1 am thy prop. 

Art . O what a prop thou would'st have 
been to me ! 

And what a creature for a loathly grave,— 
For death to prey upon!—Turn, tarn ! Oh 
turn! 

Advance no further on this dreadful path. 
Samar. I came not here to turn; and foi 
the path. 


\nd what it leads to, if you can endure it, . 
Then so can I j—fear not for me, dear mother' 
Nay, do not fear at all; 'twill soon be over. 
Jtrl. Oh! my brave heart! my anguish 
and my pride, 

Even on the very margin of the grave. ■ — 
Good Sabawattc! hold him; take him from 
me. 

Salt. I cannot, madam ; and DeCredasays, 
Tis best that you should yield to his desire. 
Art. It is a fearful—on appalling risk. 

Sab. la there aught else that you would 
charge me with ? 

Art. Yes, dearest friend, there is—It is ray 
last. 

xt not my little daughters know of this; 
They arc too young to miss me. Little Moora 
Will Boon forget that she has seen my face; 
Therefore whoe’er in kind to them they’ll 

love. 

Say this taker, who will so shortly fill 
Tiieir mother’s place, and sho will pity them. 
Add, if thou will, that I such gentle dealings 
Expected from her liands, and bade thee teach 
them 

To love nnd honour her. 

Sab. My hcartewill bunt in uttering such 
words. 

Art. Yet for my sake Uiou'lt do it; wilt 
thou not ? 

(’Sabawattc motions assent , but cannot speali.) 

Enter Samarkoon, chained and guarded. 

Art. (rushing on to meet him.) My brother, 
my young Siunarkoon, my brother, 
Whom 1 so lov’d in early, happy days; 

Thou top and blossom of my fathers house! 
Sam. Weep not, my Bister, death brings 
sure* relief; 

And many a brave man’s son has died «tho 
death 

That now abidetli me. 

Art. Alas! ere that bright san which shines 
so brightly 

Shall reach his noon, of my brave father's race 
No male descendant shall remain alive,— 
Not one to wear tin* honours of his nnme, 
And 1 the cursed cause of all this wreck ! 
OJ\, what was 1, that I presumptuously 
Should think to keen his undivided heart! 
'Twere better I had liv’d a drudge,—a slave, 
To do the meanest service of his house, 

Tlion see thee thus, my hapless, noble brother. 
Sam. Lament not, gentle sister; to have 
seen thee 

Debased and seorn’d, and that most wond'- 
rous creature, 

Whose name I will not utter, made the means 
Of vexing thee—it would have driven me 
Iron tic. 

Then do not thus lament; nor think tliat 1 
Of aught accuse thee. Let us now toko 
leave, 

In love most dearly link'd, which only death 

lias power to sever.- 

(to Sainar, asjirst observing him.) 

Boy, why art thou here ? 
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Samar. To be my mother's partner and 
companion. 

Tis meet; for who but me should cling to 
her ? 

Enter Rasisqa, and places himself in the seat: 

a deep silence follows for a considerable time. 

Mih. (mho has kept guard with his spearmen 
<reer Samarkoon, note approaching 
ILyunga.) The hour is past, my 
Lord, which was appointed ; 

And you'commanded ine to give you notice. 
Is it your pleasure that the executioners 
Proceed to do their oHicc on the prisoners, 
Who arc nil three prepared ? 

Itas. What dost thou say ? 

Mih. The three prepared for death abide 
your signal. 

Has. There arc but two. 

Mih. Forgive opposing words, there is a 
third. 

Ras. A third, say'st thou ? an£ who? 

Mih. Your son, my Ijord; 

A volunteer for death, whom no persuasion 
Can move to lx* divided from liis mother. 

Has. 1 cannot credit this; it is some craft,— 
Some poor device. Go, bgng the boy to me. 

(Mihdoony leads Samar to his father.) 
Why art thou here, my child ? and is it so, 
That thou dost wish to die ? 

Ha mar. 1 wish to be where'er my mother 
is, 

Alive or dead. 

lias. Think well of wflat thou say’st! 
It sliull be so if thou indeed dssire it. 

But be advised ; death is a dreadful thing. 

Sanuir. They say it is: but 1 will bo with 
lier; 

I'll die her death, and feel but what she suf¬ 
fers. 

Has. And art thou not afraid? Thou'rt ig¬ 
norant ; 

Thou dost not know the misery of drown¬ 
ing;— 

The booming waters closing over thee. 

And thou still sinking, struggling in the tank, 
Ou whose deep bottom, weeds and water 
snakes, 

And filthy lizards will around thee twin^ 
Whilst thou art choakiog. It is horrible. 

Savuir. The death that is appointed for my 
motlier 

Is good enough for ine. We’ll be togetlier: 
Clinging to her I shall not be afraid, 

No, nor will she. 

Hus. But wherefore wilt thou leave thy 
father, Samar ? 

Thou’st not offended me ; I love thee dearly; 
1 have no son but thee. 

Samar. But thou wilt soon. 

Tl»y now young wife will give thee soon 
another. 

And he will be thy son; but 1 will be 
Sou of Artina. We’ll be still together: 
When in the form of antelope or loorie. 

She wends her w*y to lioodhoo, I shall still 
Be as her young-one, sporting by her side. 


Ras. (catching him in his arms and bursting 
into tears.) 

My generous boy ! my noble valiant boy ! 

O such a son bestowed on such a father ! 
Live, noble creature ! and thy mother also ! 
Her crime is pardon'd if it was a crime; 

Ye shall not be divided. 

Samar, (running buck to Artina.) O mother! 
raise your eyes! you are to live; 
We’re both to live, my fattier says we are. 
And he has wept und he has kiss'd me too, 
As lie was wont to do, ay, fonder far. 

Come, come ! (Pulling her toicurds Jlnsiuga.) 

He’s good, you need not tear him now. 
Has. Artina, that brave child has won tiiy 
life; 

And he hath won for me-1 have no 

words 

That can express wliat ho hath won for me. 
But tliou art sad and silent; how is this, 
With life and such a son to make life sweet? 
Jlrt. 1 have u sou, hut my brave lather, 
soon,— 

Who died an honour'd dentil, and in hisgravo 
Lies like nil honour'd chief,—will have no 
son, 

No male descendant, living on the earth 
To keep his name and lineage from extinction. 
(Rasmga thrums himstlj into his stat• and 
buries his fact in his in a stir.,) 

First Spec, (in a low roire.) Well timed and 
wisely spoken : 'tie a woman, 
Worthy to be tin* motlier of that boy. 

•Second Spec, (in a low voice to the first.) 
Look, look, 1 pray thee, how Hasingu's 
breast 

Rises and falls liencatli its silken vesture. 
First Spec, (as before.) There is within a 
dreadful con flirt passing, 

Known by these tokens, ns swoln waves aloft. 
Betray tfie secret earthquake's deep-pent 
struggles. 

Second Spec, (as Iwfore.) But lie is calmer 
now, and puts awny 

The cover from his fare : he seems relieved. 
Hus. (looking round him.) Approach, He 
Creda; thou hast stood aloof: 

Thou feel'Mlmy lute rude passion and unkind* 
ness. 

Misery make's betteynen tlmn me unkind; 
But pardon tnc nnd # I will muko amends. 

1 would not listen to thy friendly council, 

But now X will most freely grant to tliee 
Whatever grace or favour thou dourest. 

Even now before thou nam’st it 
Juan. Thanks, thanks, Rasinga! this is 
brave amends. 

(Runs to Samarkoon and commands his chains 
to be knocked off, and speaking imjMticnlly as 
it is doing.) 

Out on such tardy bungling ! Ye urc crafts¬ 
men 

Who know full well the art to bind men’s 
limbs, 

But not to set them free. 

(f^ads Samarkoou when unbound towards 
Rasinga, speaking to him as they go.) 
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Come, noble Samarkoon ! nay, look more 
gracious: 

if thou disdain's! to thank him for thy life, 
That fall* to me, and I will do it gladly. 

{Presenting Samarkoon to Rosingn.) 
Thin ia the boon which thou hast granted me, 
The lite of Samarkoon: a boon mor$ precious 
To him who grunt* than who receives it. Yet 
Take iny most ardent thanks; take many 
thank* 

From other grateful bosoms, boating near 
thee. 

Art. {kneeling to embrace the knees of Rosin- 
ga.) And inino ; O mine ! wilt tliou 
not look uj»on me ? 

1 do not now repine tiiat thou art changed: 
Re happy with another fairer dame, 

It shall not grieve me now. 

Has. (raising her.) Away, Artina! do not 
thank me thus. 

Remove her, Samarkoon, a little space. 

( Waving them off.) 
Juan Dr Crcda, art tliou Mutisiied f 
Have i done well? 

Juan, Yes, 1 am satisfied. 

Has. (drawing himself up with dignity .) 
Rut I am not; and that which 1 have done 
Would not have satisfied the generous Saviour 
Who died upon the cross.—Thy friend is par¬ 
don'd, 

And more than pardon'd;—he is now my 
brotlier, 

And 1 to him resign the mountain bride. 

(A shout of joy bursts from all around : Artipa 
folds Samar to her breast, and Samarkoon 
falls at the feel of llasinga.) 

Hum* My noble generous foe, whom 1 have 
wroug’d, 

Urged by strong passions, wrong'd most griev¬ 
ously 1 

Now may 1 kneel to tlicc without disgrace, 
For tliou liast bound me with those band* of 
strength 

That do ennoble, not disgrace tlio bravest. 
Has. Rise, Samarkoon; 1 do accept thy 
thanks, 

Since that winch 1 resign is worth-Rut 

cease ! 

Speak not ol this—if it be possible, 

We'll think of this po more. 

’ (turning to Artina.) 
And now tuy only and my poblc wife, 

And tliou, my dauntless boy, stand by my 
side, 

And 1, so Hank'd, will feel mysolf in honour,— 
Honour which lilts and witrips and cheers the 
heart. 

And we shall have a feast within our walls; 
Our good Do Crcda, ho wi\l tarry with us; 
11c will not go to-morrow, as he threaten'd. 
Juan. I'll stay with you a day beyond the 
time, 

And then 1 must depart: a pressing duty 
Compels me so to do. 

Has. But thou'lt return again, and bring 
With thge 


The sacred Book which tliou hast told me of f 
Juan. I will return again and bring that 
Bpok, 

If Heaven permit Bat man's uncertain life 

Is like a ram-drop hanging on the bough. 

Amongst ten thousand of its sparkling kin¬ 
dred, 

The remnants of son^e passing thunder show¬ 
er, 

Who have their moments, dropping one by 
one, 

And which shall soonest lose its pcr’kms 
hold 

We cannot guess.- 

1, on the Continent, must for a time 

A wand'rer be; if I return no more, 

You may conclude death has prevented me. 

Enter Mohtebksa. 

Hus. ifa. mother! welcome, welcome Mon- 
tebesa! 

There; tokf' again your daughter and her 
boy. 

Wc'vo striven stoutly with a tearful storm, 

Rut, thanks to good Do Crcda, it is past: 

And all the brighter shall our sky appear. 

For thut the cloudg which have obscured its 
face, 

Were of a denseness dark and terrible. 


NOTES. 


Not* I. p. 421. 

u With Heeding limbs drain'd by a hundred 
leeches ." 

Very small leeches which infest many of 
the woods of Ceylon, and torment travellers. 

Not* II. p. 423. 

—---- f* Doombras mountain ridge 

Dividing unlent heat from chilling clouds," 

IfC. 

A high mountainous ridge in Ceylon, where 
the one side is sunny, clear, and warm, the 
other cloudy, wet, and cold. 

Not* HI. r. 425. 

11 Ev'n like Jfiwane when the virtuous soul," &ft. 

The final reward of tho virtuous after death, 
according to the Boodhoo religion, is perfect 
rest or insensibility; and that state, or the re¬ 
gion in which it takes place, is called Nlwane. 

Not* !V. p. 430. 

14 When Boodhoo's rays , beneath the noon's blue 
dome" IfC. 

Bright rays which appear in the middle of 
tho day, surpassing the brightness of the sun, 
and are supposed to foretelevil. 

Not* V. p. 432. 

14 Oh Kattragam, terrific deity!" {<. 

Tlie namo of the Cingaleso Spirit of Evil, 
or God of Destruction. • 
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. Of all the principle* of human action, Re¬ 
ligion is the-strongest It is often, indeed, 
overcome by others, and even by those which 
may be considered as very weak Antagonists ; 
yet, on great emergencies it surmounts them 
all, and it is master of them all for general 
and continued operation, hi every country 
and nation, under some form or other, though 
often dark and distorted, it holds warfare with 
vice and immorality; either by destroying 
corrupted selfishness, or by rendering it tri¬ 
butary. And dear and intolerable to the feel¬ 
ings of nature are the tributes it will volun¬ 
tarily offer,—fasting, scourging, \founds and 
humiliation;—the humiliation of all worldly 
distinction, when the light of reason as well 
as the robe of dignity are thrown ssidc. A 
great philosophical writer* of our own days, 
after having mentioned some of the sceptical 
works of Hu rfie, says, “ Should not rather the 
melancholy histories which he has exhibited 
of the follies and caprices of superstition, di¬ 
rect our attention to those sacred and indeli¬ 
ble characters of the human mind, which all 
these perversions of reason arc unable to ob¬ 
literate—? * * * * In truth, the more 
striking the contradictions, and the more ludi¬ 
crous the ceremonies, to which the pride of 
human reason has thus been reconciled, the 
stronger is our evidence that ReHgion nos a 
foundation in the nature of man. * * * * 
• * * • Where arc those truths, in the 
whole circle of the sciences, which are so es¬ 
sential to human happiness, as to procure an 
easy access, not only for themselves, but for 
whatever opinions may happen to bo blended 
with thorn ? Where arc the truths so vener¬ 
able and commanding, as to impart their own 
sublimity to every mode of expression by 
which they are conveyed; and which, in 
whatever scene they have habitually occupied 
the thoughts, oonsecrate every object which 
it presents to our senses, and the very ground 
we have been accustomed to tread ? To at¬ 
tempt to weaken the authority of such impres¬ 
sions, by a detail of the endless variety of 
forms which they derive from casual associa¬ 
tion, is surely an employment unsuitable to 
the dignity of philosophy. To the vulgar it 
may be amusing in this as in other instances, 
to indulge their wonder at what is new or 
uncommon ; but to the philosopher it belongs 
to perceive, under all these various disguises, 
the workings of the same common nature; 
and in the superstitions of Egypt no less than 
in the lofty visions of Plato, to recognise the 

* Stewart’s Elemiyiti of the Philosophy of the 
Human Mind, vol. i. p. 968. 


existence of those moral lies which unite the 
heart of man to the Author of his being." 

Many various circumstances, which it suits 
not my present purpose to mention, have pro¬ 
duced this combination of gloomy, cruel, and 
absurd superstitions with Religion, even in 
nations ahd eras possessing much refinement 
of literature and |>erfectio)i of tlic arts. Dul 
Religion, when more happily situated, grows 
from a principle into an affection,—an exulted, 
adoring devotion ; and is then to lie regarded 
as tho greatest and noblest emotion of tlic* 
heart. Considering it in this light, 1 liave 
ventured, with diffidence and ane, to make it 
the subject of the following Drama. 

The Martyr, whom 1 have endeavoured to 
pourtray, is of a class which 1 believe to have 
been very rare, except in the first iiges of 
Christianity. There have been many Mar¬ 
tyrs in the world. Some have sacrificed their 
lives for the cause of Reformation in Hie 
Church, with the real and lieiievolence of 
patriotism : some for the maintenance of its 
ancient doctrines and rites, with the courage 
of soldiers in the breach of their beleaguered 
city : some for intricate points of doctrine, 
with the fire of controvcrtisti, and the honour 
of men who disdained hi compromise whut 
they believed to be the truth, nr under im- 
ressions of conscience which they durst not 
isobey; but, from the pure devoted love of 
God, ns the great Creator find benevolent 
Parent of men, few have suffered hut when 
Christianity was in its simplest and most per¬ 
fect state, and more immediately contrasted 
with the mean, cheerless conceptions and pop¬ 
ular fables of Pagiummi. 

We may wen imagine that, compared to 
the heathen deities, those partial (iairons of 
nations and individuals, at discord amongst 
themselves, and invested with the passions 
and frailties of men, t^c great and Indy God, 
Futhcr of all mnnkijid, os revealed in the 
Christian Faith, must have been un idea most 
elevating, delightful, and consonant to every 
tiling noble and generous in the human un¬ 
derstanding or lieurt. Even to those who, 
from the opinions of their greatest philoso¬ 
phers, had soured above vulgar belief to one 
universal God, removed in his great now from 
all care or concern for his creatures, the char¬ 
acter of the Almighty God and beneficent 
Parent joined, who cares for the meanest of 
his works, must have been most animating 
and sublime, supposing them to be at the same 
time unwarped by the toils and pride of learn- 
ing. 

llut when the life and character of Jesus 
Christ, so different from every character that 
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had ever appeared upon earth, was unfolded 
to them as the Son, and sent of God,—sent 
from heaven to declare his will on earth, and 
with tho love of an elder brother, to win us 
on to tho attainment of an exalted state of 
happiness, which hail forfeited,—sent to 
sutler and intercede for benighted wanderers, 
who were outcasts from their Father’s house; 
can wo conceive mingled feelings of gratitude, 
adoration, and love, more fervent, and more 
powerfully commanding the soul and imagi¬ 
nation of man, than those which must then 
have been excited by this primitive promul¬ 
gation of the Gospel ? Such converts, too, 
wero called from the uncertain hope (if hope 
it might be termed) of a dreary, listless, in¬ 
active existence oiler death, so little desira¬ 
ble, that their greatest poet mokes his noblest 
hero declare, ho would prefer being tho mean¬ 
est hind who breathes the upper air, to the 
highest honours of that dismal state. 

“ Through the thick gloom his friend Achilles 
knew, 

And as lie speaks tho tears descend in dew; 

Com’st thou alive to view the Stygian bounds, 
Where tho won spectres,walk eternal rounds} 
.Nor foar'st tho dark and dismal waste to trend, 
Throng'd with pale ghosts, familiar with the dead T 
•To whom with sighs: I pass these dreadful 
gates 

To seek the Theban, and consult the fates: 

For still distress’d i roam from coast to coast, 
T/ost to iny friends, and to uiy country lost, 
liut sure tho oyo of time beholds no namo . 

So bloss’d as thiuo in all the rolls of fluoc j 
Alive wo hail'd thee with our guardiuu gods, 

And dead, thou rul’st a king in theso abodes. 

Talk not of ruling in tlua dolorous glooui, 

Nor think vain words (ho cried) can ease my 
doom } 

Rather I'd chooeo laboriously to bear 
A woight of woes, aud breathe the vital air, 

A slave to some poor hiud that toils for bread, 
Than reign tho sccptir’d monarch of the dead."* 

They were called, 1 repeat it, from hopes like 
these to tho assurance of a future life, so joy¬ 
ful, active, spiritual and glorious, that the 
present laded in tlic imagination from before 
it as a shadow. “ Eye hath not segu, nor ear 
heard, neither hath it cutered into the heart, 
the ioy that is prepared for those who lovo 
God, is one of the many expressions of the 
Christian apostles on this lolly theme; who 
counted the greatest happiness of the present 
life as unworthy to be compared to the rewards 
of tho’righteous oiler dentil, where, according 
to their different degrees ot worth, unsullied 
with any feeling of envy, they should shiue 
in their blessedness as one star difibreth from 
another star in glory. A transition from pros¬ 
pects so mean and dopressiug ns the former 
to hopes so dignified, spiritual and animating 
as tho latter, might well have a power over 
the mind which nothing could shake or sub¬ 
due ; and this transition none but the first 

• Pope's Odyssoy, Uth book. 


race of Christians could experience, at least 
in so great a degree. 

And those enlu'ged conceptions, those en¬ 
nobling and invigorating hopes came to them 
in the pure simplicity of the Gospel as taught 
by Christ and his apostles. They had no 
subtile points of faith mixed with them as 
matters of necessary belief, which the fathers 
of succeeding times, and too often the pious 
missionaries of the present, linvp pressed upoa 
their bewildered converts with greater perse¬ 
verance and earnestness than the general pre¬ 
cepts and hopes of Christianity* Those an¬ 
cient converts also had before their eyes a 
testimony of heroic endurance which till then 
had been unknown to tho world. Who, in 
preceding times, had given his body to the 
flames for his belief in any religious notions, 
taught or entertained by tlic learned or un¬ 
learned ? It was a thing hitherto unknown 
to the heathens; and it is not very marvel¬ 
lous that%ibstract doctrines of philosophers, 
taught to their disciples as such, or popular 
deities, many in number, aud of local, limited 
power, with moral attributes ascribed to them 
inferior to those of a virtuous mortal man, 
should be little calculated to raise those strong 
excitements in the mind, from which religious 
persecutions did at first proceed amongst Chris¬ 
tians, who, from intemperate zeal and narrow 
conceptions, deemed a right belief in every 
doctrine of the Church necessary to salvation. 
Diana of the Ephesians could (>caceably hold 
her stato in conjunction with any god or god¬ 
dess of Gmy*c, Scythia, Persia, or Egypt; but 
tliis toleration which proceeded from any cause 
rather than the excellence of their religion, 
was changed into tlic most bloody and icro- 
cious persecutions upon ihc divulging of u 

* Dr. Samnel Clarke, in a sermon on the low¬ 
ers and Wisdom of tho Gospel, hath this passage ; 
“ And whereas the best and greatest philosophers 
were in continual disputes, and in many degrees 
of uncertainty, concnrning the very fundamen¬ 
tals and most important doctrines of truth and 
reason, amongst those, on the contrary, who em¬ 
braced the Gospel of Christ, there never was 
the least room for dispute about any fundamental; 
all Christians at nil times and in all places having 
ever boon baptized into the profession of the 
suno faith and into an obligation to obey the 
same commandments. And it being notorious 
that all the contentions that ever arose in tbo 
Christian World have been merely about several 
additions which every sect and party,* in direct 
contradiction to the express command of theif 
Master, have endeavoured presumptuously to an¬ 
nex by their own authority to his doctrines and 
to his laws. How much, therefore, and how just 
ground soever has been given by those who coll 
themselves Christiana to the reproach of them 
which are without, yet Christ liimsclf, that is. 
the Gospel in its native simplicity as delivered 
by him, has abundantly to all reasonable persons 
among the uentiles manifested itself to bu the 
wisdom of God j as well as it appeared to be the 
power of God in signs and wonucra to tho Jews." 
—Clarke’s Sermons, vol. v. Serm. 12th. 
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(kith which wu altogether incompatible with been already said, whether drawn from a pop- 
‘ their theologies, and must therefore, should it ular or philosophical source, were poor and 
prevail, overturn them entirely. Under these heartless compared to this. Their ideas on 
circumstances, the most enlightened Pagans, the subject, which 1 have already quoted, 
whose toleration has so often been praised, having passed through the thoughts and im- 
becamc the first persecutors, and Christians, agination of their greatest poet, could surely 
the first martyrs. And then it was that a new contract no meanness nor frigidity there, but 
spectacle was exhibited to mankind ; then it must be considered as represented in die most 
was that the sublimity of man's immortal soul favourable light which their received belief 
^hone forth in glory which seemed supernal- could possibly admit. We must place our- 
oral. Men ana women, young and old, suf- selves in the real situation of those men, pre- 
fered for (heir faith all that flesh and blood vious to their knowledge of the sacred Scrip- 
can suffer: yea, joyfully and triumphantly. ture, ami not take it lor granted that those 
In beholding such terrific and interesting elevated conceptions of llio Supreme Being 
spectacles, many were led to inquiru into the and his paternal Providence which modern 
cause of such super-human resolution, and deists have in fact, though unwilling to own 
became converts and martyrs in their turn; it, received from the Christian revelation, 
and it will be found, in the accounts of those belonged to them. It has been observed by 
ancient persecutions, that many Roman sol- an author, whose name 1 ought not to have* 
diers, and sometimes officers of high rank, forgotten,that the ideas of the Deity expressed 
were amongst the earlier Christiims who laid in Die writings of philosophers, subsequently 
down their lives for their religion It was in- to the Christian era, are more clear and sub- 
deed natural that the invincible fortitude of lime than those which arc to lie found in 
those holy sufferers, fronting death with such heathen writers of nn earlier period. I IIhtc- 
noblc intrepidity, should attract the adinira- fore represent him also as a Unman, cultiva¬ 
tion and sympathy of the generous and brave, ted, contemplative, mid refined, 
whose pride it was to meeUdeath undaunted- Martyrs of this rank and character were 
ly in a lew terrific form; and we may cosily uot, I own, mentioned amongst those bclqpg- 
iinagine also, that a generous and elevated ing to the first perm eotious under Nero, but 
mind, under the immediate pressure of such in those which followed, during the first and 
odious tyranny as some of the Romancnq>o* second century of the Christian era, when 
rors exercised on their senators and courtiers, the stories which had been propagated of the 
would turn from this humiliatyig bondage to shocking superstitions and wickedness of the 
that promise of a Father’s house in wdiich sedt began to lose their credil. Jlut 1 eon- 
there are tnuny mansions, and fcim to it with ccivo myself warranted to take this liberty, 
most longing and earnest aspirations. The as the supposed recentness of llie promiilga- 
bravo man, bred in the compand the field, tionof the Gospel gives (if J may so express 
encompassed with hardships and dangers, it) a greater degrre of xest to the story, and 
would bo little encumbered with learning or by no means alters the principles and lielings 
philosophy, therefore more open to couvic- which must have actuated the martyrs, this 
linn; and when returned from the scenes of whole period being still that of pun; Chris- 
his distant warfare, would more indignantly tianity unencumbered with many perplexing 
submit to the capricious wifi of a voluptuous and contradictory doctrines which followed, 
master. These considerations have led me to when churchmen hail leisure to overlay the 
the choice of iny hero, and have warranted sacred Scriptures with n multitude of ex plu¬ 
me in representing him as a noble Roman atory dissertations, and with |K*rvcrso. prv- 
Moldier:—one whose mind is filled with odor- sumptuous ingenuity to explain the plain pus- 
ing awe and admiration of the sublime, but sages by the obscure, instead of the obscure 
parental character of the Deity, which is for by the plain. 

the first time unfolded to him by the early In this represent atidli of religious devotion 
teachers of Christianityone whose heart is in its early primitive stale, it Jins been my 
attracted by the beautiful purity, refinement, desire to keep clear from all fanatical excess 
and benignant tenderness, and by the iueffa- which in uficr times loo often expressed itself 
blc generosity of him who visited earth os in the wildest incoherent rhnpsouir*; the lan- 
his commissioned Son,-attracted powerfully, gunge of a natural delirium, preceding from 
with that ardour of affectionate admiration a vain endeavour to protract, by forced excite- 
which binds a devoted follower to his glorious ment, the ecstasy of a few short moments, 
chief. and to make that a continued state of the 

But though we may well suppose unlearned mind which was intended, by its beneficent 
soldiers to be the most unprejudiced and ar- Creator, only for its occasional mid transient 
dent of the early Christian proselytes, wc joy. Of this we may be well assured; lor if 
have good reason to believe that the inosten- otherwise indulged, it would have rendered 
lightened minds of those days might bo strong- men incapable of (he duties of social life; 
ly moved anil attracted by the first view of those duties which the blessed founder of our 
Christianity in its pure, uncorrupted state, religion did so constantly and so earnestly in- 
All their previous notions of religion, as has culcate. That 1 am too presumptuous in at- 
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tempting to represent it at all, is a charge, I need scarcely observe to the reader, that 
which, if it be hrought against me, 1 ought to the subject of this piece is too sacred, and 
bear with meekness; for when it first offered therefore unfit for the stage. I have endeav- 
itself to my mind os tho subject of a drama, oured, however, to give it so much of dramat- 
I shrunk from it os a thing too sacred to be ic effect as to rouse his imagination in perus- 
displuycd in such a form. But in often con- ing it, to a lively representation of the char¬ 
sidering tiie matter, this impression at lost actors, action, and scenes, belonging to the 
gave way to a strong desire of showing the story; and this, if I have succeeded, will re- 
noblest of all human emotions in a light in move firom it tho dryness of a mere dramatic 
which it has but seldom been contemplated ; poem. Had I considered it as fit for theatric' 
and 1 trust that through the following pages, cal exhibition, the reasons that withhold mo 
whatever defects may be found, and no doubt from publishing my other manuscript plays, 
there are many, want of reverence will not be would have held good regarding this, 
amongst tho number. Before 1 take leave of my reader, 1 must bo 

I would gladly puss over the lyrical part of permitted to say, that the following Drama 
the picco without remark, were it not that 1 has been written for a long time, ana read by 
fear 1 may liave offended the classical reader, a few of my friends several years ago. When 
by having put into the mouths of Unman sol* Mr. Milman’s beautiful drama on a similar 
ilujrs a hymn in honour of their deities so subject was published, I began to be afraid 
homely and unpoolical. This too will more that, wore 1 to keep it much longer in manu- 
likcly offend, after the beautiful and splendid script, some other poet, in an age so fertile in 
effusions on this subject which have ls*en so poetic gen ms, might offer to the public that 
much and justly udmired in a recent drama, which might approach still nearer to the story 
But 1 wished to make them express what I of my piece, and give it, when published, not 
conceived to be tho actual feelings and no- only all its own native defects to contend with, 
tions of such men regarding the objects of hut those also arising from the unavoidable 
their worship, not tin? rich descriptive iinog- flatness of on exhausted subject. I therefore 
inations of a learned and poetical nigh priest, determined to publish it as soon as oilier du- 
Besidcs, had I possessed talents requisite for tics permitted me, and many liave intervened 
the successful imitation of such classical atilu- to prevent the accomplishment of my wish, 
cncc, it would scarcely have accorded with the In preparing it for the press, 1 have felt some 
general tenor of tlui piece, and the simplicity degree of scruple in retaining its original title 
of the hymns of the Christians; 1 should of The Martyr, but 1 could not well give it any 
therefore have injured the general effect; as oilier. The public, 1 hope, and Mr. Milrnan, 
well as the supposed faithfulness of the par- 1 am ccrlain,rjre sufficiently my friends not 
ticular passage, regarding its description of to find fault with this circumstance, which 
real characters, it at least appears so to me. lias not arisen from presumption. 
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PERSONS OF THE DRAMA. 
MEN. 

Nf.ro, Emperor of Home. 

ConoKNiui Mako, Officer of Ike Imperial 
Guard . 

Orckres, a Parthian Prince , visiting Rome. 
Soi.picius, a Senator. 

Stlviijb, a brave Centurion. 

Roman Pontiff. 

Christian Father or Bishop, Christian Brother, 
Ac. 

A Page, in the family of Sulpic£is. 

Senators, Christians, Soldiers, &c. 

WOMEN. 

Portia, Daughter of Siilmcius. 

Christian Women. 

S< k«k, Rome. 


ACT I. 

Scene I.—a private apartment in 

THE HOUSE OF SUl.l’ICIUS. 

Enter Sui.picius and One kicks by opposite sides. 

Sul. So Boon returned!—I read not in thy fnco 

Au^ht to encourage or depress my wishes. 

How is it, noble iriend ? 

Ore. Ev’n os it was e’er 1 received my mis¬ 
sion. 

Cordon ins Maro is on public duty ; 

I have not seen him.—When he knows your 
offer 

His heart will bound with joy, like eaglet 
plum’d 

Whose out-strctch'd pinions wheeling rftund 
and round, 

Shnpe their firat circles in the sunny air. 

Sul. And with good cause. 

Ore. Mctliinks 1 see him now ! 

A facts with blushes mantling to llie brow, 

Eyes with bright tears surcharged, and parted 
lips 

Quiv’ring to utter joy which hath no words. 

Sul. Ilis face, indeed, as I have heard thee 
soy, 

Is liko a wavo which sun and shadow cross; 

Each thought makes there its momentary 
mark. 

Ore. And then his towering form, and 
vaulting step, 

As tenderness gives way to exultation ! 

O it had been a feast to look upon him ; 

And still shall be. 


Sul. Art thou so well convinced— 

He loves my little damsel *—She is liiir, 

But seems to me too simple, gay, and thought¬ 
less, 

For noble Maro. Heiress ns she is 
To all my wealth, had I sus|»ected sooner, 
That he had smother'd wishes in his breast 


As too presumptuous, or that she in secret 
Prefcrr a his silent homage to tlio praise 
Of any other man, 1 had most frankly 
Removed all hindrance to so fair a suit. % 
For, in these changeling and degenerate days, 
I scarcely know a man of nobler worth. 

Ore. Thou scarcely know’st! Say certainly 
thou dost not. 

lie is, to honest right, ns simply true 
As shepherd child on desert pasture bred, 
Where falsehood and deceit liuve never been ; 
And to maintain them,ardent,skilful, potent, 
As the shrewd leader of unruly trilies. 

A simple heart nml subtle spirit join’d, # 
Make such an union ns in Ncro r s court 
May liass for curious and iinnutunil. 

Sul. But is the public duty very urgent, 
That so untowardly delays our happiness? 

% Ore. Tile punishment of those jionr Nuxa- 
rriMv, 

Who, in defiance of imperial |mwcr, 

To their forbidden faith and rites udhere 
Willi obstinacy most astonishing. 

Sul. A stubborn contumacy unaccountable ! 
Ore. TJierc’s sorcery iu it, or some stronger 
|Hiwor. 

But lie it what it may, or good or ill, 

They look on death in its most dreadful form, 
Ah mnrtial heroes on a wreath of triumph. 
The flrcM are kindled in tin* place of dentil, 
And hells toll diHiually. The life of Rome 
In one vast cluht'ring mass lungs round the 
spot, 

And no one to his neighbour utters word. 

But in an alter'd voice; with breath retrain'd, 
Hike those who hpi^ik ut midnight near tlio 
dead. * 

Cordcnius heads the band that guards tlic 
pile ; 

So station'd, who could Hjicak to him of plea¬ 
sure ? 


For it would rveiii as on ill-omcn’d tiling. 

Sul. Cease ; here comes Portia, witli a care¬ 
less lace : 

She knows not yet the happiness Unit wait* 
her. 

Ore. Who brings she with her thus, as if 
compclla 
By playful force ? 

Sul. ’Tis her Numidiun Page; a cunning 
imp, * 

Who must be wooed to do the thing he's proud 

of. 
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Enter Port! a, dragging Hypii ax after her, speak¬ 
ing as she enters. 

Por. Coino in, deceitful thing!—I know 
thee well; 

With all thy sly affected boshfulncos, 

Thou’rt hold enough to sing in Cesar's court, 
Witli tliu whole senate present, (to Ore.) 

Prince of Parthia, 
1 knew not you were here; but yet I gui*ss 
The song which this sly creature sings so well, 
Will please you also. 

Ore. llow can it full, fair Portia, so com¬ 
mended ? 

Sul. What is this boasted lay ? 

Par. That tune, my father, 

Which you so oft have tried to recollect; 

But linked with oilier words, of new device, 
That plense my 
l»oy! 

Sul. Nay, sing it Syplmx,lxMintso abash'd, 
If thou art really so.—Begin, begin! 

Hut Hfienk thy words distinctly as thou sing’st, 
That 1 may have their meaning perfectly. 

HONG. 

The storm is gnth’ring far nnd wide. 

Yon mortal hero must abide. 

Power on earth, and power in air, 

% Falchion's glcnrn and lightning’s glare; 
‘Arrows hurtling thro’ the blast; 

Stones from Homing meteor cast: 

Floods from hurt hon’d skies are pouring, 
O'er mingled strife of battle roaring; 
Nature’s rage and l^emon’s iro, 

Holt him round with turmoil dire : • 

Noble hero ! earthly wight! 

Brace thee bravely for the light. 

And so, indeed, thou tak'st thy stand, 

Shield on snn and glaive in hand; 

Hrcaat encased in burnish’d steel, 
llolm on head,nnd pike on heel; 

And, muro tlum moels tho outward eye, 

The soul’s high-tcutpcr'd panoply. 

Which ©very limb for action lightens, 

Tim form dilates, Uk) visage hrightcus : 

Thus art thou, lolly, mortal wiglit! 

Full nobly harness'd for the fight. 


fancy well.—Come, sing it, 


Ore. TIm* picture of some very noble hero 
Tlicso lines pourtmy. 

Sul. Ho it should secip; one of the jays of 
old. 

For. And why of olden days? There liveth 
now 

The very man—a man—I mean to say. 

There may be found amongst our Roman 

youth, 

One, who in form nnd feelings may compare 
With him whose lofty virtues these few lines 
So well describe. 

Ore. Thou inean’st the lofty Gorbus. 

Par. Out on the noisy braggart! Arms 
without 

He hath, indeed, well burnish'd and well 
plumed, 

Bat tho poor soul, within, is pluck'd and bore, 
Like any homely thing. 


Ore. Hertorius Gallia then ? , 

Par. O, stranger still! 

For if he hath no lack of courage, certea, 

He hath much lack of grace. Hertorius Gal- 
ba! 

Orr. Perhaps thou mean'stCordenius Maro, 
Lady. 

Thy cheeks grow scarlet at the very name. 
Indignant that I still should err so strangely. 

Par. No. not indignant, for thou orrcst not; 
Nor do l blush, albeit thou think'st 1 do, 

To say, there is not of our Romans one, 
Whose martial form a truer image gives 
Of firm heroic courage. 

Sul. Cease, sweet Portia: 

He only laughs at tliy simplicity. 

Ore. Simplicity seen through a harmless 
wile, 

Like to the infant urchin, half concealed 
Behind his smiling dam’s transparent veil. 
The song is not a stranger to mine ear, 
Methinks I’ve heard it, passing thro’ those 
wnds, 

Whose groves and eaves, if rumour sjieak the 
truth, 

Are by the Naxarencs or Christians haunted. 
Sul. Let it no more bo sung within my 
walls: * 

A chaunt of their's to bring on pestilence ! 
Sing it no more. What sounds ore those I 
hear ? 

Ore. The dismal death-drum and the crowd 
without. 

They are this instant leading past your door 
Those wretched Christians to tlieir dreadful 
dooiff. 

Sul. We'll go and see them pass. 

[Exkuht hastily Siilpicius, Orccrcs. 
Por. (Stopping her ears.) 1 cannot look on 
them, nor hear the sound. 

I'll to my chamber. 

Page. May not I, I pray, 

Look on tliem as they pass ? 

Por. No; go not, child: 

'Twill frighten thee; it is a horrid sight. 
Page. Yet, an it please you, Lady, let me 
go. 

Por. I say it is a horrid, piteous sight, 
Thou wilt bo frighten’d at it. 

Page. Nay, lie it e'er so piti^ous or so horrid, 
I have a longing, strong desire to see it. 

Por. Go then; there is in this no affecta¬ 
tion : 

Thnj’s nil the harden'd cruelty of man 
Lodged in that tiny form, child os thtfu art. 

[Exeunt, severally. 

Scene II.— an open square with 

BUILDINGS. 


Enter Cohoes i us Maro, at the bead of his Sol¬ 
diers, who draw up on either side : then en¬ 
ters a long procession of public Functionaries, 
&c. conducting Martyrs to the place of Ex¬ 
ecution, who, as they pass on, sing together in 
unison : one more noble than the others, walk¬ 
ing first. • 
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BONG. 

A Ions farewell to sin and sorrow, 

To beam ofdaj and evening shade! 

High in glory breaks our morrow, 

With fight that cannot fade. 

While mortal flesh in flame is bleeding, 

For humblo penitence and love, 

.Our Brother and our Lord is pleading 
i At zncrcy’* throne above. 

We leave the hated and the hating, 

Existence sad in toil and strifo; 

Tho great, the good, the brave are waiting 
To hail our opening life. 

Earth's faded sounds our earn forsaking, 

A moment's ailenco death shall be; 

Then, to heaven’s jubilee awaking, 

Faith ends in victory. 

{ExF.niiT Martyrs, Ssc. fyc. Cordenius i eith his 
Offcers and Soldiers still retraining; the 
Officers an the front, anti Coraenius apart 
from them in a thoughtful posture. 

First OJR. Jlrave Varus marches boldly at 
the head 

.Of that deluded band. 

Scrawl Off. Arc these tAe men, who hate¬ 
ful orgies hold 

in dens and deserts, courting, with enchant¬ 
ments, 

The intercourse of demons ? 

Third Off. Aye, With rites 
Cruel and wild. To crucify a bnbe ; 

And, while it yet hangs shnekgig on the rood, 
Fall down and worship it! device abominable ! 
First Off. Dost thou believe it? 

Third OJfi. I can believe or this or any 
tiling 

Of the possess'd and mad. 

First Off. Whut demonry, thinkest thou, 
possesses Varus? 

Second Off. That is well urged, (to the other.) 
Is he a maniac ? 

Alas, that 1 should set* so brave a soldier 
Thus, as a malefactor, led to death ! 

First Off. Viewing his keen enliven'd 
countenance 

And stately step, one should have rather 
guess'd * 

He led victorious soldiers to tho charge: 

And they, indeed, appear to follow him 
With noble confidence. 

Third Off. ’Tis all vain seeming. 

He is a man, who makes a show of valour 
To which his deeds have borne slight testimo¬ 
ny. 

Cor. (advancing indignantly.) Thou liest; 
a better and a braver soldier 
Ne’er fronted foe, or closed in bloody strife. 
(Turning away angrily tothe back ground ) 
First Off. Our chief, methinks, is m a fret¬ 
ful mood, 

Which is not usual with him. 

Second Offl He did not seem to listen to 
our words. 

But sec he gives Ihc signal to proceed ; 


We must advance, and with our closing ranks 
The fatal pile encircle. 

[Exxuxt in order, whilst a chorus of Martyrs 
is heard at a distance. 

SCENE III. —AN APARTMENT IN A PRI¬ 
VATE BOUSE. 


Enter two Chribti a if Womkn, by opposite sides. 

First Worn. Hast thou heard any thing ? 

Second Worn. Nought, save tho murmur of 
the multitude, 

Sinking at times to deep and awful silence, 
From which again a sudden burst will rise 
Like mingled exclamations, ns of horror 
Or admiration. In these neighbouring streets 
I have not met a single citizen, 

The town appearing uninhabited. 

But wherefore art thou here ? Thou should'st 
have stayed 

With the uohappy mother of poor Ccclus. 

First IVom. one sent me liithcr in her agony 
Of fear and fearful Imiip. 

Second Worn. Ha ! docs she hope deliver¬ 
ance from death ? 

First Horn. O no! thou wrong’st her, 
friend ; it is not that: 

Deliverance is her fear, and death her hoj>e. 
A second time she Ivors a mother's throe* 
For her young stripling, whose exalted birth 
To endless life is at this fearful crisis, 

Or enrned or lost. May J leaven forfend the 
Inst! 

He is a timid youth, nnd soil of nature : 

God grant him strength to bear that fearful 
proof! 

Second IVom. Here cornea our reverend 
father. 


Enter a Ciiristiav Father. 


What tidings dost thou bring ? arc they in 


Fath. Yus, daughter, as I trust, they arc 
ere this 

In high immortal bliss. Cad us alone— 

First IVom. He hath apostatized ! O woe is 
me! 

O woe is me for his most wretched mother ! 
Fath. Apostatized! No; stripling us hois, 

His fortitude, where rill were braced and brave. 

Shone paramount. 

For his soil downy'"check and Blunder form 

Made them conceive they might subdue his 
firmness, 

Therefore he was reserved till noble Varus 

And liis compeers had in tho flames expired. 

Then did they court and tempt him w>m fair 


promise 


Of all that earthly nlcnaure or ambition 
Can offer, to deny his holy faith. 

But he, who seem’d before so meek and timid, 
Now suddenly cmlmed with holy grace, 

Like the transition of some watery cloud 
In passing o'er the moon's refulgent disc, 
Glowed with new life; and from liis fcivid 
tongue 

Words of most firm indignant constancy 
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Pour’d eloquently fortii; tiicn to the pile 
Sprung lightly up, JiJto on undaunted war¬ 
rior 

Scaling the brcuch of honour; or, alas 
As i Imvo seen him midst his boyish mates, 
Vaulting aloft for oTerjf lovo of motion. 

First Wot it. Hiftli Heaven be praised for 
tins!—Thine eyes beheld it? 

Fath. 1 saw it not: the friend who wit¬ 
ness'd it, 

Left him yet living midst devouring flame ; 
Therefore 1 spoke ofCudus doubtfully, 

If he as yet Lebmg’d to earth or heaven. 

(They cover thar fares, urul remain silent.) 

Enter a Christian Broth ku. 

Brutli. Lift up your heads, my sisters! let 
your voices 

In grateful thanks lx* rais'd '. Those ye lament, 
Have carllily pangs for heavenly joy exchang¬ 
ed. 

The manly Varus uml tlu* youthful Ciulus, 
The lion uud the dove, yoke-fellows link'd, 
JIavn equal bliss mid equal honour gain’d. 
First It out. A ml prais'd he Clod, who uiuI.oh 
Use weakest strong! 

I’ll to his mother with the blessed tidings 

[Exit. 

Fath. Js t us retire oud pmy. IIow soon 
„ our lives 

May have like ending, Cod alone doth know ! 
O ! may like grace support us in our need! 

[Ew.ukt. 

SCK.TK IV.-AN OriJJf MPACE IN FRO-NT 

OF A TKMPLK. 

Enter (*ohi»i:nii>s, ns returning from the Kxe- 
eution with hit* Soi.dikii.h, who, upon a signal 
from him, disperse and leave him alone, lie 
walks a few pares slowly, then stops and con¬ 
tinues lor a short time in a thoughtful posture. 

Cor. There is some jmwer in this, or good 
or ill, 

Niirpnrxnig nature. When the soul is.roused 
T«> lieso’rate sacrifice, ’fis nrdenl passion, 

Or high exalted virtue that excites it. 

(’.in liKitliS'unecIciitniirv iu dauntless bearing, 
Outdo the motives of the lolly brave? 

It cannot lx*! Then* is some power i* this 
Mocking all thought—i.inoinprelicusible. 

(liana in :t for a vionrtit . dent ami thoughtful , 
while Sylvius enters luhirulhim aapereeioed.) 
Delusion! ay. 'tin snid the cheated sight 
Will nee uureal tilings; the cheated ear 
List U> sweet sounds that arc not; cvcu the 
reason 

Maintain conclusions wild mid inconsistent. 
Wo hear of this:—the weak maybe deluded; 
Rut is the lcarn’d, th* enlighten u, noble Va¬ 
rus 

The victim of delusion ?—Can it be ? 

I’ll not believe it. 

Syf. (advancing to him.) No, believe it not. 
Cor. (starting.) Ha! one so near me ! 

1 have seen tliy face before ; but where ?— 
who art thou ? 


Syl. Ev’n that Centurion of the Seventh 
Legion, 

Who, with Cordcnias Miro, at the siege 
Of Fort Volundum , mounted first the breach; 
And kept the clust'ring enemy in check, 

Till our encouraged Romans followed us. 

Cor. My old companion then, Uie valiant 
Sylvius. 

TJiou’st done hard service since I saw thee 
last: -* 

Thy countenance is mark’d with graver lines 
Than in those greener days: 1 knew thee not. 
Where gocst thou now ? I’ll bear thee com¬ 
pany. 

Sijl. 1 thunk thcc : yet lliou roay'st not go 
with me. 

The way that 1 am wending suits not thee, 
Tlio’ suiting well the noble and the brave. 

It were not well, in fiery times like these, 

To tempt thy generous miud. 

Cor. What dost tliou mean ? 

Syl. (after looking cautiously round to see 
Odd nobody is nenr.) Did 1 not hear 
thee commune with thyself 
)f that most blessed Martyr gouu to rest, 
Varus Dohella? 

Cor . 1 low blessed ? My unsettled thoughts 
were busy 

With things mysterious; with those magic 
powers 

That work the mind to dark dess and destruc¬ 
tion ; 

With the sad end of the deluded Varus. 

Syl. Not so,*not so! Tho wisest prince on 
eoith, 

With treasured wealth and armies at com¬ 
mand, 

Ne’er earn’d withal such lofty exaltation 
As Varus now enjoys. 

Cor. Thy words amaze me, friend; what 
is their meaniiig? 

Syl. They cannot be explain’d with hasty 
speech 

In such a place. If thou would'st really 
know— 

And mny such light- 

Cor. Why dost thou check thy words, 

And look so much disturb'd, like one in doubt ? 

Syl. What am 1 doing! Zeal, perhaps, be- 

v trays me. 

Yet, wherefore hide salvation from a man 
Who is so worthy of it ? 

Cor. Why art thou agitated thus ? What 

* moves thee ? 

Syl. And would'st tliou really know it ? 

Cor. Duet thou doubt me ? 

I have an earnest, most intense desire. 

Syl. Sent to thy heart, brave Roman, by a 
Power 

Which 1 may not resist. (Bowing his head.) 
But go not with me now in open day. 

At fall of eve, l’U meet thee in the suburb, 
Close to the pleasure-garden of Sulpitius; 
Where in a bushy crevice of the rock 
There is an entry to the catacombs, 

Known hut to few. 

Cor. Ha! to the catacomlis! 
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Snl. A dismal place, I own, but heed not 
that; 

For there thou’lt learn what, to thy ardent 
mind, 

Will mako this world but as a thorny pass 
To regions of delight; man's natural hie 
With all its varied turmoil of ambition, 

But as the training of a wayward child 
To manly excellence ; yea, death itself 
But as a painful birth to litc unending. 

The word eternal has not to thine ears, 

As' pet, its awful, ample sense conveyed. 

Cor. Something possesses thee. 

Syl. Yes, noble Maro; 

But it is something which can ne’er possess 
A mind that is not virtuous.—Let ns part; 

It is expedient now.—All good be with thro ! 

Cor. And good be with thee, also, valiant 
soldier! 

Syl. (returning an he is about to go out.) At 
close of day, and near the pleasure- 
garden.— 4 

The garden of Sulpitius. 

Cor. i know the spot, and will not fail to 
meet thee. [Kxkunt. 


ACT II. 

Scene I.— Tifn catacombs, showing 

LONO LOW-ROOFED AISLES, IN DIFFER¬ 
ENT DIRECTIONS, SUPPORTED BY THICK 
PILLARS OF THE ROUthl UNHEWN 
ROCK, WITH RUDE TOMRSsAND HEAPS 
OF HUMAN BONES, AND THE WALLS 
IN MANY PLACES LINED WITn HUMAN 
SKULLS. 

Enter Cohukxiub Maro, speaking to a Chris¬ 
tian Father, on whose nrm ho leans, and 
followed by Sylvius. 

Cor. One day and two bless’d nights, spent 
in acquiring 

Your heavenly lore, so powerful and sub¬ 
lime,— 

Oh ! what on altered creature they have made 
me! 

Fath. Yes, gentle eon, 1 trust that thou ftrt 
altered. 

Cor. I am, methinks, like one, who, with 
bent back 

And downward gaxc—if such a one might 
be— 

Hath only known the boundless azure sky 
By the strait circle of reflected beauty, 

Seen in the watery gleam of some deep pit, 
Till of a sudden roused, ho stands erect, 

And wondering looks aloft and all around 
# On the bright sunny Armament:—like one 
f Granting again that such a one might be,) 
Who. hath but seen the element of Are 
On household hearth or woodman's smoky 
pile, 

And looks at once, midst stounding thunder- 
peals, 


On Jovo's magnificence of lightning.—Pardon, 
1 pray you pardon me ! I mean his lightning, 
Who is the Jove of Jove, the great Jehova. 
Fath. (smiling.) Bo not disturb’d, my son; 
the lips will utter, 

From lengthen'd habit, whjit the mind rejects. 
Cor. These blessed hours which 1 have 
pass'd with yon 

Have tn niy intellectual being given 
New feelings and expansion, like to that 
Which once 1 felt, on viewing by degrees 
The wide developeincnt of nature’s amplitude. 
Fath. And how was that, my sun? 

Cor. 1 well remember it; even at this mo¬ 
ment 

Imagination sees it nil ngnin. 

’Twos on a lolly mountain of Armenia, 

O'er which I led by night my martial cohort. 
To shun the tierce heat of a buii liner's day. 
Cl«>se round us hung, tin* va|Hiurs of the night 
Had formed wooty curtain, dim ami pah*, 
Through which the waning moon did faintly 
mark 

its slender rreopcnt. 

Fath. Ay, tin? waned moon thro’ midnight 
vapours Mi'll, 

Fit emblem is of that retrenching light, 
Dubious and dim, which to the earliest Patri¬ 
archs » 

Was at the first vouchsafed ; a moral guide, 
Soon clouded and (I*, cured to their descend¬ 
ants, 

Who peopled 1’ir mid wide,in scattered tribes, 
Tlw fertile earth.— lint this is interruption. 
I'mcced, my son. 

Cor. Well, on the lolly summit 
We halted, and the day s returning light 
Oil this exalted station found us. Then 
Our brighten'd curtain, weuriug into shreds 
And rilled masses, through its opening gave 
Glimpse oiler glimpse of slow revealed licau- 

Which held til* arrested sense's magic bound, 
In the intensity of charm’d attention. 

Fath. From such an eminence, the op'ning 
mist 

Would to the eye reveal most beauteous vis¬ 
ion*. 

Cor. First, far beneath us, woody peaks 

•War'd, 

And knolls with cedars crested; then,beyond, 
And lower still, Hit* herdsmen's cluster'd 
dwellings, 

With pasture slopes, and flocks just visible; 
Then, further still, soil wavy wastes ol’ I'm in 
In all the varied tints of sylvan verdure, 
Descending tn the plain; then wide ami 
boundless 

The plain iUcll,with towns and cultured tracks, 
And its fuir river gleaming in tin* light. 

With all its sweepv windings, seen and lost, 
And seen again, till thro’ the pale grey tint 
Of distant space, it seem'd a loosen'd cost in 
From virgin’s tunic blown ; and still lieyond, 
The earth’s extended vastiiess from the sight, 
Wore like the boundless ocean. 

My heart beat rapidly at the fair sight— 
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This ample earth, man’* natural habitation. 
Bat now, when to my mental eve reveal'd, 

His moral destiny, so grand ana noble, 

Lies stretching on even to immensity, 

It overwhelms me with a flood of thoughts, 

Of happy thoughts. 

Falk. Thanks be to God that thon dost feel 
it so! 

Cor. I am most thankful for the words of 
power 

Which from thy gifted lips and sacred Scrip¬ 
ture 

I have received. What feelings they have 
raised! 

O what a range of thought given to the mind ! 
And to the soul what loftiness of hope 1 
That future dreamy state of faint existence 
Which poets have described and sages taught, 
In which the brave and virtuous pined and 
droop'd 

In useless indolence, changed for a state 
Of social love, and joy, and active bliss,— 

A state of brotherhood,—a state of virtue, 

So grand f so purified ;—O, it is excellent! 

My soul is roused within me at the sound, 
Like some poor slave, who from a dungeon 
issues 

To range with frcc-bom men his native land. 

t Fatit. Thou muy’st, indeed, my son, re¬ 
deem'd from throldorn, 

Become the high compeer of blessed spirits. 

Cor. The high compeer of such !—These 
gushing tears, 

Nature's mysterious tears, will have their way. 

Fath. To give thy heart relief. 

Cor. And yet mysterious. Why do we 
weep 

At contemplation of exalted virtue ? 

Perhaps in token of the fallen state 
In which we arc, as thrilling sympathy 
Strangely acknowledges some sight and sound, 
Connected with a dear and distant home, 
Albeit the mcm'ry hath tiuit link forgotten 
A kind of latent sense of what wo were 
Or might have been; a deep mysterious token. 

Falk. Perhaps tliou'rt right, my son; for 
even the wicked 

Will sometimes weep at lofty, generous deeds. 
Some broken traces of oar noble nature 
Were yet preserved; therefore our great Cre¬ 
ator 

Still loved his work, ana thought it worth re¬ 
demption. 

And therefore his blcss'd Son, our generous 
Master, 

Did, as the elder brother of that race, 

Whose form ho took, lay down his life to save 
us. 

But 1 havo read thee, in our sacred Book, 
Ilis gentle words of love. 

Cor. Thou hast! thou hast! they're stirring 
in my heart: 

Each fibre of my body thrills in answer 
To the high cull.-— 

Falk. The Spirit of Power, my son, is deal¬ 
ing with thee. 


Cor. {after apaust.) One thing amazes me, 
yet it is excellent. 

Fath. And what amazes thee ? Unbosom 
freely 

What passes in thy mind. 

Cor. That this religion which dilates our 
thoughts 

Of God Supreme to an infinity 

Of awful greatness, yet connects us with him, 

As children, loved and cherish'd;— 

Adoring awe with tenderness united. 

Syl. {eagerly.) Ay, brave Cordenius, that 
same thought more moved 
My rude unlctter’d mind than all Iho rest. 

I struck my hand against iny soldier's mail, 
And cried, “ This faith is worthy of a man!" 
Cor. Our best philosophers have raised 
their thoughts 

To one great uui versal I*ord of all, 

rd even of Jove himself and all the gods ; 
But who durst feel for that high, distant Es- 
sfnee 

A warmer sentiment than deep submission ? 
But now, adoring love and grateful confidence 
Cling to th’ infinity of power and goodness, 
As the repentant child turns to his sire 
With yearning looks that say, *• Am I not 
thine i *’ 

I atn too bold: I snould be hnmblcd first 
In penitence and sorrow, for the stains 
Of many a hateful vice and secret passion. 
Falk. Check not the generous tenour of thy 
thoughts: 

O check it not! Love leads to penitence, 

And is the nnblcst, surest path; whilst fear 
Is dark and devious. To thy homo return, 
And let thy inind well weigh what thou hast 
heard. 

If then thou feel'st within thee, faith assured; 
That faith, which may, even through devour-' 
ing flames, 

Its passage hold to heaven, baptismal rites 
Shall give thee entrance to a purer life, 
Receive thee, as thy Saviour's valiant soldier, 
For his high warfare arm'd. 

Cor. I am resolved, and feel that in my 
heart 

There lives that faith; baptize me ere we 

Falk. ct it tlicn. But yet that boly rite 
Must bo deferr’d; for lo! our brethren come, 
Bearing the ashes of our honour'd saints, 
Which must, with hymns of honour be re¬ 
ceived. 

Enter Christians, aeon advancing slowly along 
one of the aisles, and bearing a large veiled 
urn, which they set down near the front. 
They then lift off the veil and range them¬ 
selves round it, while ono sings ana the rest 
join in the chorus at the cna of each short 
verse. 

SONG. 

Departod brothers, generous, brave, 

Who for the faith have died, 

Nor its pore source denied, 

Your bodies from devouring flames to save, * 
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♦ Chorus. 

Honour on earth, and bliss in heaven, 
Be to your saintly valour giveu! 

And wo, who, led behind, pursue 
A pilgrim’s weary way 
To realms of glorious day, 

Shall rouse our fainting souls with thoughts of 
you. 

Honour on earth, See. 

s 

Your ashes, mingled with the dust, 

Shajl jet be forms more fair 
Than o’er breathed vital air, 

When earth again gives up her precious trust. 

Honour on earth, &c. 

The trump of angels shall proclaim, 

With tones iar sent and sweet, 

Which countless hosts repeat, 

The generous martyr’s never-fading name. 

‘Honour on earth, and blifl in heaven, 
lie to your saintly valour given! 

Cor. (to Father.) And ye believe those, who 
a few hours since 

Were clothed in llesli und blood, and here, 
before us, 

Lie thus, ev’n to a lew dry ashes changed, 
Are now exulted spirits, holding life 
Willi blessed powers, und agencies, and all 
Who have on enrth n virtuous part fulfill'd ? 
The dear redeem’d of Godlike love, again 
To their priincvul destiny restored ? 

It is a generous, powerful, nolde faith. 

Sfyt. Did I not tell thee, ns we pass’d along, 
it well became a Roman and n soldier ? 

Fatk. Way, worthy Sylvius, somewhat 
more of meekness 

And less of martial ardour were liecoining 
In those, whose humble Jx>rd stretch'd forth 
his hand, 

His saving hand, to cv’n the meanest slave 
Who bends beneath an early master’s rod. 
This faith is meet for all ofliumon kind. 

Cor. Forgive* him, father: see, he; stands 
reproved; 

His heart is meek, tho’ ardent; 

It is, indeed, ivfoith for all mankind. • 
Falk. We feel it such, my son, press'd os 
we arc; 

On every side beset with threatening terrours. 
Look on those ghastly walls, these shapeless 
• pillars, 

These heaps of human bones,—this court of 
death; 

Ev'n hero, ns in a temple, we adore 
The Lord of life, and sing our song of hope, 
That death has lost his sting, the grave liis 
triumph. 

Cor. O make me then the partner of your 
hopes! 

(Taking the hand of Sylvius, and then of set- 
% eral other Christians.) 

Brave men ! high destined souls! immortal 
beings ! • 

66 


The blessed faith and sense of what we arc 
Comes on my heart, like streams of beamy 
light 

Pour’d from some opening cloud. O to con¬ 
ceive 

Wliat lies beyond the dim, dividing veil, 

Of regions bright, of blest and glorious being! 

Fath. Ay, when it is withdrawn, we shall 
Ik.* hold 

Wliat heart luitli ne’er conceived, nor tongue 
could utter. 

Cor. When but a boy, I’ve gazed upon the 
sky, 

With all its sparks of light, as a grand «*ci]»o 
For the lieniglilcd world. But now my limey 
Will greet each twinkling star, as tho bright 
lamp 

Of some fair angel on his guardian watch. 
And think ye not, that from their lolly sta¬ 
tions, 

Our future glorious home, our Falher’s house, 
May lie within the vast and boundless ken 
Of such seraphic powers ? 

Falh. Thy fancy soars on wide and buoy¬ 
ant wings; 

Sjieak on, my son, 1 would not check thy ar¬ 
dour. 

Cor. This solid earth is press’d lieneath our 
feet, » 

But as a step from which to fake our flight, 
Wliat lioots it then, if rough or smooth it he, 
Serving its end ?—Come, nolde Sylvius ! 
We’ve t>ceucompanions in the broil of battle, 
^w be we follow-soldiers in lliat warfare 
Which Uni becomes the brave. . 

Syl. (kirdenius Maro, we shall lie compan¬ 
ions 

When this wide cartli with all ils fields of 
blood, 

Where war hath raged, and all its lowers of 
strength 

Which have lie girded been with it«n hosts, 
Are shrunk to nothing, and the limning sun 
is in his course extinguish’d. 

Cor. Come, lead me*, iiitJicr, to the holy 
fount, 

Ifl in liumhli* penitence may be 
From worldly vdeness clour cl, 

Falh. 1 gladly will, my son. The spirit of 
grace * 

Is dealing willi thy,spirit: he received, 

A ransom’d jM'nitenl, to the high fellowship 
Of all the good and hless'd in earth and 
heaven 

Enter a Cowvkkt. 

Whence coroest thou, Fearon ? Why wert 
thou prevented 

From joining m our last rcsjieclfiil homage 
To those, who have so nobly for the truth 
Laid down their lives ? 

Con. I have been watching neur the grated 

dung'mn 

Where Ethocles, the Grecian, is immured. 

Fath. Thou say’st not so! A heavier loss 
than this, 
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If they have seiz'd on him f the righteous cause 

Could not lmvc suffer’d. Art thou sure of it ? 

We had not heard of his return from Syria. 

Con. It is too true: lie landed ten duys 
since 

On the Brundusian poast, and as he enter’d 

The gules of Rome, was seized and dragg'd 
to prison. 

Falk. And we in utter ignorance of this ! 

Con. lie travel I’d late and unaccompanied, 

So this was done at night-fall and conceal’d. 

Bnt see his writing, given me by a guard, 

Who lias for nity’s soke betray’d his trust: 

It is address'd*to thee. 

(Giving Arm n paper.) 

Falk, (after reading it.) Alas, alas : it is a 
brief account 

Of his successful labours in the Hast; 

For with his excellent git\s of eloquence, 

Learning, and prudence, lie has made more 
converts 

Than all our zeu]niiH brotherhood besides. 

What can we do ? He will Ik* sacrificed : 

The church in him must bleed, if God so 
wills. 

It is a dreadful blow. 

Cor. (Ot Ike Convert.) I pray then, in what 
prison is he kept. 

Cpn. In Sylla’s tower, that dwelling of des¬ 
pair. 

Cor. Guarded.by Romans ? 

Can. Yes ; and strongly guarded. 

Cor'. Yet, he shall lx* released. 

Falk, (to Cordunius.) Ik*ware, my son, of 
rash, imprudent zeal: 

The truth hath suffer’d much from this; lie- 
ware ; 


And pav my homage to sweet Flora ? Never 
Were flowers by mid-day cull’d so fair, so 
fragrant, 

With blending Btreoky tints, so fresh and 
bright. 

See; twinkling dew-drops lurk in every bell, 
And on the fibred leaves stray far apart, 

Like little rounded gems of silver sheen, 
Whilst curling tendrils grasp with vigorous 


Whilst curling tendrils grasp with vigorous 
hold 

The Am that bears them ! All looks young 
f and fresh. 

The very spider tliro’ his circled cage 

Of wiry woof, amongst the buds suspended, 

Scarce seems a lotnly thing, but like the 
small 

Imprison'd bird of some capricious nymph. 

Is it not so, my father? 

Sul. Yes, morn and youth and freshness 
sweetly join, 

And am the einbb'fiui of dear changeful days. 

By night those lieuiitrnus tilings— 

For. And what of night ? 

Why do you check your words? You arc 
not sad ? 

Sul. No. Portia; only angry with myself 

For crossing thy^gay stream of youthful 

thoughts 

With those ot sullen age. Away with them! 

What if those bright-leaved flowers, so soil 
and silken, 

Are gathered into dank and wrinkled folds 

When evening chills them,or upon the earth 

Willi broken stems and buds tom and dis- 
pm’4y 

Lio prostrate, of fair form and fragrance reft 

When midnight winds pass o’er tliem; be it 


Risk not thyself: tliy life is also precious. 
Cor. My whole of :life is precious; but this 
slired. 

This earthly |»ortion of it, what is that, 

Bnt as it is employed in holy acts ? 

Am 1 CliriMt’s soldier at a |mH irer rate 
Than I have served nil earthly master ? No; 
I feel witltin iny glowipg breast a power 
Which sayu I am commission'd for this ser¬ 
vice. 

Give me tliy blessing—thy baptismal blessing, 
And then God’s spirit guide me !# Serving 
God, 

I will not count the cost but to discliarge it. 
Futh. His will direct tficc then, my gen¬ 
erous son! 

His blessing lie upon thee !—Lead hjpi, Syl- 
viurt, 

To the blest fount, where from his former sins 
Ilo sljall by heavenly grace be purified. 

[Exxust. 

• 

Scant II. —TUP. HARDER 07 8ULPI- 
CIOS. 

Enter Sur.Picios, and Portia, with flowers in 

• . her hand, 

f 

Par. Was it not well to riss with early 
rn 


so! 

All things hut have their term. 

In truth, my child, I nm glad that 1 indulged 
thee 

By coming forth at such an early hour 

To i»ay tliy worship to so sweet u goddess, 

Upon her yearly feast. 

For. I thank you, father ! On her feast, ’lis 
said, 

That she, from mortal eye conceal'd, vouch¬ 
safes 

Iier t presence in such sweet and flowery 
i|>ots: 

And when* due offerings on her shrine are 
laid, 

Blbsses oil seeds and Bhoots, and things of 
promise. 

Sul. How mauy places in one little day 

She needs must visit then ! 

For. But she moves swill os thought. The 
hasty zephyr. 

That stirr’d each slender leaf, now as we en¬ 
ter’d, 

And made a sudden sound, by stillness fol¬ 
low'd, 

Might be the rustling of her passing robe. 

Sul. A pleasing fancy, Portia, for the mo¬ 
ment, 

Yet wild as pleasing. • 

For. Wherefore coll it wild ? 
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. Fall many a time I’vo listen'd wlien alone 
In such fuir spots ns this, and thought I heard 
Sweet mingled voices uttering varied tones 
CM'Question and reply, pass on tlic wind, 

And licurd soil steps upon the ground; and 
then 

The notion of bright Venus or Diana, 

Or goddess-nymphs, would come so vividly 
Into my mind, tnat 1 am ulmost certain 
Their radiant forms were near me, tho’ con¬ 
ceal'd 

By subtle drupery of the ambient air. 

Aud oh, how 1 have long’d to look upon them 
An ardent strange desire, tho' mix’d with fear. 
Nay, do not smile, my father : such fair sights 
Were seen—were often seen in ancient days; 
Tho poets tell iih ho. 

But look, the Indian roses I have foster’d 
Are in full bloom ; and 1 must gather them ! 

[Exit eagerly. 

Sul. (alone.) Go, gentle creature, thou art 
' careless yet: 

Ah ! could’st thou so remain, aud still with 
me 

Be as in years gone by !—It may not Ik*; 

Nor should 1 wish it: all things have their 
season : * 

She may not uow remain an old man’s treas¬ 
ure, 

With all her woman’s beauty grown to blos¬ 
som. 


Enter Okckhks. 


Tho Parthian prince at such An early hour/ 
Ore. And who considers hours, whose heart 
is Unit 

On what concerns a lover and a friend? 


Where is thy daughter? 

Sul. Witiiin yon Bowery thicket, blythe 
and careless; 

For tho’ shu loves, ’tis with sweet, maiden 
fancy, 

Which, not impatient, looks in cheering hope 
To future years. 

Ore. Ay, ’tis a sheltered passion, 

A cradled love, by admiration foster'd: 

A showy, toward nurse for halie so bashful. 
Thus in the shell athwart whose snowy lining 
Each changeful tint of the bright ruii}bow 

A little pearl is found, in secret value 
Surpassing all tho rest. 

Sul. But Bayest thou nothing 
Of what J wish to hear ? What of Cordenius ? 
Ore. By my good war-bow and its barbed 
> shafts! 


By the best war-horse archer e’er bestrode ! 

I’A still in ignorance; I have not seen him. 

Sul. Thou hast not seen him! this is very 
strange. 

Ore. So it indeed appears.—My wayward 
friend 

Has from his homo been absent. Yesterday, 

There and elsewhere 1 sought, but found him 
not. 

This morning by the dawn again I sought 
him, 0 


Thinking to fiiul him surely, and alono ; 

But his domestics, much amazed, have told 
me. 

He is uot yet return'd. 

Sul. Hush! thro* yon tliicket I perceive a 
man. 

Ore. Some thief or spy. 

Sul. Let us withdraw awhile, 

And mark his motions ; ho observes us not. 

Enter Corokmus from a thicket in the back 

ground. 

Cur. (after looking round him with delight.) 
Swoet light of day, fair sky, and verdant 
ear tli, 

Enrich'd with every beauteous herb and 
flower, 

And stately trees, tliat spread their boughs 
like touts 

For shade and shelter, how 1 hail ye now ! 

Ye arc his workH, who mude such lair abodes 
For happy innocence, yet, in the wreck 
Of foul perversion, lias not east us oft*. 

(St on/dug to look at the Jlowers.) 
Ye little |KiinU:d things, whose varied hues'* 
Charm, ev n to wouderuieut; that mighty 
Inu'd 

Which dyes the mountain's peak with rosy 
tints 

Sent from tho rising sun, and to tho bartfhd 
Destructive lightning gives its ruddy gleam, 
Grand and terrific, thus udnrtis even you! 
There is a Father’s lull unstinted hive 
Display’d o'er all, and thus on nil i gaze * 
With the kcon thrill of new-waked ecstasy. 
What voice is that so near me uiid ho sweet? 

(Portia without, waging name notes of prelude , 
aiul then a Song.) 

SONG. 

The l.ady in her early bower 
Is blest as bee in morning flower j 
The Lady's eye is hashing bright, 

Liko water in the morning light j 
The Lady's song is sweet and loud, 
fake skylark o'er the morning cloud j 
The Lady's smiles arc smiles that piss 
Like morning’s breath o’er wavy grass. 

She thinks of one, whoso harness'd car 
In triumph comes from distant war; 

She thinks of one^whose martial state 
Will darken Home’s imperial gate ; 

She thinks of one, with laurel crown'd, 

Who shall witli sweeter wreaths bo hound. 
Voice, eye, aud smiles, in mingled play, 

The Lady’s happy thoughts betray. 

Cor. Her voice indeed, and this myfav’rite 
song! 

It is that gentle creature, iny sweet Portia. 

1 call iicr mine, because she is the imago 
Which hath possess’d my fancy. Such vain 
thoughts 

Must now give place. 1 will not linger hero. 
This is the garden of Sulpicius ; 

How have 1 miss’d my path? She sings 
again. (Sings without, as before.) 
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She wanders fitfully from lay to lay, 

But all of them some air that I have prain’d 
in happy hours gone by. 

SONG. 


Tho kind heart apeak■ with words so kindly 
Mwoet, 

That kindred hearts tho catch'iug tones repeat; 
And love, therewith his soil sigh gently blending, 
Makes pleasing harmony. Thus softly sending 
Its passing cheer across tho stilly main, 

Whilst in tho Hounding water dips the oar 
Ami glad resjmiiKO bursts from the nearing shore, 
Comes to our ears the home-bound seaman's 
■train, 

Who from the lofty dock, hail llicir own luml 
again. 

Cor. O gentle, sweet, and cheerful! form'd 
to be 

Whate'er my heart could prize of treasured 
love! 

Denr ns thou art, I will not linger here. 

Ro-ontcr Sul. rictus and OnrKHKS, breaking 
out upon him, and Qiickiiks catching hold of 
his row ns lie is going off. 

Ore. 1 la ! noble Maro, to u coward turn’d, 
Shunning u spot of danger ! 

Sul. Stay, Cordenius. 

Tlie fellest foe limit slmlt contend with here, 
Is Itvr thou eulfsl so gentle. As for me, 

I do not offer time tins hand more freely 
Tluui 1 will grunt all that may make tlico 

If Portia Ims lliail power. 

Cur. And dost thou mean, in very earnest 
menu, 

That Ihou wilt give me Portia—thy dear Por¬ 
tia ? 

My fancy catches wildly at thy words. 

Sul. And truly too, CordcniuM. She i* 
thine, 

If thou wilt promise ine to love her truly. 
Cor. (Krtgrrljf clasping the knrr# t and 
thru kiuring the hum/* of Sulpicius.) 
Thanks, thunks!—thunks* from iny 
swoln, o’erllow'iig liearl, 

Wliicli has no words.—Friend, lather, Portin'* 
father! 

The thought creates in me such sudden joy 
1 am liewilder’d with it. 0 

Sul. Calm tliy spirits.'— 

Thou should’st in liieetei form have knowi 
it sooner, 

Mail not the execution of those Christians- 
(Pests of the earth, whom on one huriiing pit 
With all their kind, 1 would most gladly pun 

Till now prevented me. Thy friend, Orcc 
res— 

Thou owest him thanks—plead for thoc pow 
erlully. 

And had my leave. But dost thou listen t 
me? 

Thy face wears many colours, nnd big dropi 
Burst from thy brow, whilst thy contract 
lips 

Quiver, like one in pain. 


Ore. What sudden illness racks theo? ** 
Cur. 1 may not tell you now : let me de¬ 
part. 

Sul. (holding kirn.') Thou art my promised 
son ; I have a right 

To know whate'er concerns thee,—pain or 
pleasure. 

Cor. And so thou hast, and l may not de¬ 
ceive thee. 

ake, take, Sulpicius.—O such with'ring 
words! 

The sinking, sick'ning heart and parched 
mouth! 

cannot utter them. , 

Sul. Why in this agony of perturbation? 
Nay, strive not now to speak. 

Cur. 1 must, I must!— 

Take hack thy proffer'd gift; all earth could 

« iv v 

That which it cannot give 1 must retain. 

Sul. What words arc these ? If it were 
p< Visible, 

co ild believe thee touch'd with sorcery, 
The cunied art of llioae vile Nnzarcucs. 

Where liust thou past the night? their haunts 
arc near. 

Ore. Nay, nay ;gepress thine anger; noble 
Muro 

May not be questioned thus. 

Sul. lie may, and shall. And yet 1 will 
not urge him, 

If ho, with hand press'd on his breast, will 
eny, 

That he detests those hateful Nazarenes. 

Cur. No; U’io’ my life, and what is dearer 
fur, 

My Portia's love, dcfiendcd on tile words, 
i would not, nnd I durst not utter them. 

Nut. 1 mi' it well: thou art ensnared and 
blinded 

By their enchantments. Demoniac power 
Will drag thee to thy mill. Cast it off'; 

Defy it. Say thou will forbear all intercourse 
Witii tliis detested sect. Art thou a mad¬ 
man ? 

Cur. If i am mad, that which possesses me 
Outvalues all philosophers e’er taught, 

Or poets e'er imagined.—Listen to ine. 

Call,ye these Christians vile, because they 
suffer 

All nature shrinks from, rather than deny 
Wlmt seems to them the truth ? Call ye (hem 
» sorcerers, 

Because their words impart such high con¬ 
ceptions 

Of power creative and parental love, 

In one great Ik ing join'd.ns makes the heart 
Bound witii ennobling thoughts? Call ye 
them curst 

Who daily live in steady strong assurance 
Of endless blessedness ? O, listen to rac! 

Kc-eutcr Portia, bursting from a thicket close 

to them. 

Par. O, listen to him, father! 

Sul. Let go my robe, loud creature ! Lis¬ 
ten to him! 
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.Tin* song of syrens were less fatal. Charms 
Of dire delusion, luring on to ruin, 

Are mingled with the words that speak their 
faith; 

They, who one** hear them, flutter round de¬ 
struction 

With giddy fascination, like the moth, 
Which, shorn of half its form, all scorch’d and 
shrivell'd, 

Still to the torch returns. I will not listen; 
No. Portia, nor shall thou. 

Pur. O, suy not so ! 

For if you listen hi him, you may save liim, 
And win him from his errors. 

Sul. Vain hope! vain hope ! What is man's 
natural reason 

Opposed to demon subtlety ? Cordenius ! 
Cordonins Maro ! I ndjun* thee, go! 

Leave me; why would’st thou pull destruc¬ 
tion on me ? 

On one who loved thru so, that tho’ possess'd 
Of hilt one precious pearl, most utarly prized, 
Prixed more? than liic, yet would have given 
it to thee. 

I needs must weep: cv’n for thyself I weep. 
Cor . Weep not, my kind Snlpicius ! I will 
leave thee, 

AlbeitIhe pi*nrl thou would’st liestow upon me J 
Is, in my estimation, dearer far 
Than life, or ^ower, nr fame, or earthly thing. 
When them* fierce times an: past, thou will, 
perhaps. 

Think of me witfi regard. bntViot with pity, 
How fell soe’er my earthly end^iatli been, 
l’or I shall then Ik 1 hlest. And thou, dear 
Portia, 

Wilt thou remember me ? That thought, alas! 
Dissolves my soul in weakness.— 

O. to Is: spared, if it were possible, 

This stroke nfugony. Is it not possible, 

That i might yet-Almighty God forgive 

me! 

Woak thoughts will lurk in the devoted heart, 
lint not be cherish'd then*. 1 may not offer 

Aught short of nil In thee.- 

Farewell, farewell! sweet Puitia, fare thee 
well! 

(Oiceres catches hold of him to jircxcnt j its 

llctrin me not: I am a Parthian now, 

My strength is in rctreut. [Exit. 

For. That noble mind! and must it then 
be ruin’d ? 

O si **c hini,suve him, father ! Brave Orceres, 
Wi’ thou not save thy friend, tho noble 
Maro ? 

*. We will, sweet inaid. if it be possible. 
We’ keep his faith a secret in our breasts; 
And ic may yet, if not by circumstances 

• Provi *c’d to speak, conceal it from the world. 

Po . And you, my father ? 

. Sui I will not betray him. 

Poi Then all may yet he well; for our 

• • great gods, 

Whom Cirsar and his subject-nations worship, 
Will not abandon Ironies best, bravest soldier 


To power demoniac. That can never be, 

If they indeed regard us. 

Ore. Were lie in Parlhia, our great god, 
tile sun, 

Or rather he who in that star resides, 

Would not permit his power to Is* so thwarted, 
For all the deiuoury that e’er exerted 
Its baleful influence on wretched men. 
Bcslircw me ! for a thought gleams thro' my 
brain, 

It is this God, ]K*rhaps, with some new name, 
Which these bewilder'd Nazarciics adore. 

Sul. With impious rites, most strung*' and 
horrible. 

Ore. If he, my friend, in impious rites hath 
■ ■ * 
join d, 

Demons, indeed, have o'er the soul of mail 
A power to change* its nature. Ay, Snlpicius; 
And thou and l may, ere a day shall pass, 

Be very Nazarenes. We are in ignorance*; 
We shoot our arrow ill the dark, and ery. 

1 It is to wound a foe.' Come, gentle Por¬ 
tia ; 

Be not so s:ul; the man thou lovest is virtu¬ 
ous, 

And brave, mid loves thee well; why then 
despair ? 

Par. Alius! 1 know lie is brave and virtu¬ 
ous. 

Therefore, I do iles|Kitr. 

Ore. In Nero's court, indeed, 

Such men are ever on tin* brink of danger, 
But would'st thou have him other Ilian lie is? 

Pur. Ono! I would not; Unit were hose 
and sordid; 

Yet shed 1 tears, even like n wayward ehild 
Who weeps for llial which cannot In* at¬ 
tain’d,— 

Virtue, and constancy, and safety join’d. 

I pruy thee ]Kirdoii me, for 1 mu wretched, 
And tliai doth make me foolish and perverse. 

[ Exeunt. 


ACT III. 

Scene I. —before the gate ok nkro’s 
palace : ui;\iti>f with tiikik offi¬ 
cers, DISCOVERED ON DUTV. 

Enter to them another Officer , speaking ns he 
enters to the Soldier*. 

First Off. Strike up some sacred strain of 
Homan triumph ; 

The Pontiff eonies to meet the summon'd 
council. 

Oinit not this resjieet, else lie will ih'ein 
We an* of those who love the .Nnnureiios. 
Sing loud and clearly. 

Enter PostTiFF attended. 

SACKED HYMN h,j the Wan. 

That chief, who licud.s to Jove the suppliant 
knee. 

Shall firm in power and high in honour lie ; 
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And who to Mara a soldier's homage yields , 
Shall laurcll’d glory reap in bloody fields; 

Wlio vine-crown’u Bacchus, bounteous Lord 
adores. 

Shall gather still, unscath’d, his vintage stores 
Who to fair Venus lib’ral ofrring gives, 

Enrich’d with lovo, and sweet (Election lives. 
Then, be your praises still our sacred theme, 

O Venus, Bacchus, Mars, and Jove supremo 1 

Pon. 1 thank yc, soldiers! Home, indeed, 
hath triumph'd, 

Rlcss’d in the high protection of her gods, 
Tlie sov'reign warrior-nation of the world; 
And, favour'd hy great Jove and mighty 
Mura, 

So may she triumph still, nor meanly stoop 
To worship strange and meaner deities, 
Adverse to warlike glory. 

[Karr, with his train. 
First Offi. Tlus Pontifl seems disturb'd, his 
brow is lowering. 

Second Of Reproof and caution, mingled 
with his thanks, 

Tho' utter'd graciously. 

First Offi Tie is offended, 

Because of late so many valiant soldiers 
Have proselytes become to this new worship; 
A worship too, as he insinuates, 

Unsuited to llic brave. 

Third Offi. Ay, ay ! tlio sacred chickens 
are in danger. 

Srcuwl Off. Sylvius is suspected, as I hear. 
First Of. IItuili! let us to our duty; i^is 
time 

To change the inner guard. 

[Exeunt with music t into the gate of the palace. 

SCENE II.- A COUNCIL CHAMBER IN THE 

PALACE, NERO WITH HIS COUNSELLORS 
DISCOVERED j NERO IN THE ACT OP 
SPEAKING. 

jYcro. Yes, Sc rv ills; formerly we have ad¬ 
mitted, 

As minor powers, amongst the ancient grids 
Of high imperial Home, the foreign deities 
Of friendly nations ; but these Nazarenes 
Scorn sucli association, proudly claiming 0 
For that which is the olject of their faith, 
8oh*, undivided hmiuign: and our altars, 

Our stalely temples, the majestic forms 
Of Mars, Apollo, thund'ring Jove himself, 

By sculptor's art divine, so nobly wrought, 
Are held by these mod zealots in contempt. 
Examine, sayest thou ! slinll imperial Cmsor 
IX'igu to examine what willistoiius his power ? 

I marvel at thy folly, Servius Sillus. 

Eater an Orrtcr.it. 

Off. The Pontiff, mighty Cesar, waits 
without. 

And craves admittance. 

Aero. Let him be admitted. 

Enter Puntipk. 

Pontiff, thy visage, if 1 road it well, 


Says, that some weighty matter brings 'thee 
here : 

Thou hast our leave to speak. 

Pon . Imperial Nero, did’st thou not con¬ 
demn 

That eloquent, but pestilential Naxarcne, 

The Grecian Ethocles, whose specious words 
Wrap in delusion all who listen to him, 
Spreading his baleful errors o’er tho world ? 
JYttro. Did I condeum him! * Ev’n this 
very day. 

He in the Amphitheatre meets his doom; 
Having, l trust, no power of words to charm 
The enchaled lion, or tho famish'd wolf. 

Pon. 1 am inform’d, and 1 believe it true, 
That this bold malefactor is enlarged. 

Nero. It is impossible ! Cordcmus Maro 
Is sworn to guard the prisoner ; or, failing, 
(How could ho foil ?) to pay with his own 
life 

Tho forfeit.^ But behold his fuv’ritc friend, 

Enter Onex kkk, followed by Sui.piciuj*. 
The Parthian Prince, who will inform us 
truly. 

Orcercs, is thy friend Cordenius coming ? 

I have coji>mand<fJ him, and at this hour, 

To bring his guarded prisoner to the palace, 
Here to remain till tho appointed time. 

Ore. I know not; nor nave I beheld Cor- 
denius 

ince yesterday ; when, at nn early hour, 
Sulpiciu* and /aysclf met him by chance: 

But for the prisoner, he is at hand, 

Ev’n at tlie {Alocc gate; for os we enter’d * 
We saw him tlie re, well circled round with 
guards, 

Tho’ in the martial throng we saw not Maro. 

Nero. (To the Pontiff.) Suit! I not so ? 

(To an Officer.) Commund I hem instuntly 
To bring this wordy Grecian to our presence. 

[Exit Officer.. 

Sulpicius, thou hast known this Ethocles, 

Is ho a madman or ambitious knave, 

Who sought on human folly to erect 
A kind of fancied greatness for himself? 

Sul. I know not which, great Nero. 

Nero. And did’st thou not udvisc me earn- 
1 estly 

To rid the state of such a pestilence f 

Sul. And still advise thee, Nero; for this 
Greek 

Is dangerous above all, who, with their lives, 
Have yet paid forfeit for their strange* belief. 
They come: the prisoner in foreign garb 
3o closely wrapp'd, I scarcely see his face. 

Enter Prisoner, attended. 

Pon . If it in truth be he. 

Nero. (To the Pontiff.) Dost thou still 
doubt? 

(To the Prisoner). Stand forth, audacious re¬ 
bel to my will! 

Dost thou still brave it, false and subtile spirit ? 
Cor. (throwing off his Grecian cloak , and ad¬ 
vancing to Ncvg.) I am not false, 
Augustus, but if subtle, 
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Adcf to my punishment what shall bo deem'd 
Meet retribution. I have truly sworn. 

Or to produce thv thrall, or, therein failing, 
To give my life tor his ; and here I stand. 
Etlioclcs, by a higher power than thine, 

Is vet reserved for great and blessed ends. 
Tone thou the forfeit: 1 have kept my oath 
. Aero. 1 am amazed beyond the power of 
utt’ranee! 

Grows it to a such a pitch that Rome's brave 
captnins 

Arc by this wizard sorcery so charm’d ? 

Then it is time, good sooth! that sweeping 


Becoming well such creatures, so redeem’d. 
Aero. Out on that dreaming mildness ? 

Cor. Is it madness 
To be the humble follower of Him, 

Who left the bliss of heaven to be for us 
A man on earth, in spotless virtue living 
As man ne'er lived : such words of comfort 
speaking, 

To rouse, and elevate, and cheer Uie heart, 
As man ne'er spoke ; and stiff ring poverty, 
Contempt, and wrong, and pain, and death 
itself, 

As man ne’er suffer'd ?—O, if this be mad- 


vengeance 

Should rid the earth of every tainted tiling 
Which that c^rst sect hath touch'd. Corde- 
nius Maro, 

Thou who hast fought our battles, graced our 
slate, 

And borne a noble Roman's honour’d name, 
What, O what jiower could tempt thee to this 
. shame ? I 

Cor. I have been tempted by that mighty 
Power, 

Who gave to Romo her greatness, to the earth 
Form and existence; yea, and to the soul 
Of living, active man, seusc^nd jierception : 
llut not to shame, O Cn*sar ! not to shame ! 

Aero. What, hast thou not liccomc a Nazn- 
ronc, 

As now 1 apprehended? Say, thou hast not; 
And tlio' thy present net is most audacious, 
Yet will 1 spare thy life. • 

Cor. if thou would si spore n^r life, and to 
that grace 

Add all the wealth of Rome, and all the 
power 

Of Rome’s great Lord, I would not for the 
bribe 

Be other than I am, or what I am 
Basely deny. 

Aero. Thou art a Christian, then ? Thou 
art n manioc ! 

Cor. I am n innn, who,seeing in the flames 
Those dauntless Christians suffer, long'd to 
know 

What power could make tliem brave the fear 
,of death, o 

Disgrace, and infamy.—And I have learnt # 
That they adore a God,—one God, supreme, 
Who, over all men, his created sons, 

Rules as a father; and beholding sin, 

Growth ofcorruption, mar this earthly race, 
8ent down to earth his sinless heavenly Son, 
Who left, with generous devoted love, 
llis state of exaltation and of glory, 

To win them back to virtue, yea, to virtue 
Which shall be crown'd with never-ending 
bliss. 

I’ve learnt that they with deep adoring gra¬ 
titude a 

Pay homage to that Son, the sent of God, 
Who h£e bee ainc a willing sacrifice 
To save mankind from sin and punishment. 
And earn for them a better life hereafter, 
When mortal life is Closed. The heart's deep 
homage 


ness, 

Which makes each gcncroua impulse of my 
nature 

Worm into ecstasy, each towering hope 
Rise to the noblest height of bold concep¬ 
tion ; 

That which is reason call’d, and yet has taught 
you 

To worship different gods in every clime, 

As dull and wicked us their worshippers. 
Compared to it, is poor, confined, and mean, 
As is the Scythian s eurlnin'd lent, com |hi red 
With tlie wide* range of fair, expanded nature. 

Aero. Away, away ! with all tliucie lolly 
words! % 

Tliry but bewilder lhee. 

Cor. Yet henr them, Were! O resist them 
not! 

Perhaps they nre appointed for thy good, 

Aiyl for the good of thousands. When these 
hands 

Which have so oft done Rome a soldier's ser¬ 
vice, 

This tongue which speaks to thee, are turn’d 
to ashes, 

What now appears so wild and fanciful, 

May be reiueuilier’d with far other feelings. 

It is not life that 1 request of Nero, 

Altlio’ I said these hands have fought for 
Rome. 

No ; in the presence of these senators, 

First hind thyself by every sacred oath 
To give this liody to the flames, then hear 
me; 

O could I speak what might convince Rome's 
chief, 

Her senators, her tribes, her meanest slaves, 
Of Christ's most blessed truth, the fatal pile 
Would be to me a car of joyful triumph, 
Mounted more gladly than the lauroll'd hero 
Vaults to his envied neat, while Rome’s 
throng’d streets 

Resound his shouted name. Within me stirs 
Tlie spirit of truth and power which spoke to 
me, 

And will upon thy mind.- 

Aero. I charge thee cease*! 

Ore. Na^r, Emperor! might I entreat for 
him ? 

Cor. [catching hold o/Orccres eagerly.) Not 
for my life. 

Ore. No ; not for that, brave Mare)! 

(To Nero.) Let me entreat that ho may freely 

•peak. 
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Fcar'st thou he should convince thee by his 
words ? 

That wore a foul affront to thine own reason, 
Or to the high divinities of llouie. 

Aero. Cease, Prince of Tortliia! nor too far 
presume • 

Upon a noble stranger's privilege. 

Von. Shull words so bold bo to mine ear 
august 

So freely utter'd with impunity ? 

Ore. Pontiff; I much revere thy sacred 
olfice, 

llut scorn thy |*ultry words. Not freely sj>euk .' 
Not with impunity ! is this a threat.'' 

1/ct Home s great master, or his angry slaves, 
Shed one drop of my blood, and on our plains 
Where heretofore full many a Homan corse, 
With i’urthiuu arrows pierced, have vultures 
fed, 

Twice thirty thousand archers in array, 

Each with his how strain'd for tlie distant 
mnrk, 

Shall quickly stand, iiiiiKitienl for revenge. 
Not willi impunity ! 

Uni. Nay, nay, Ororres ! with such haugh- 
ty words 

Thou'll injure Jiim thou plead'st fur. Noble 
Cirsitr ! 

Permit an aged mini, a faithful servant, 

To spunk his thoughts. This brave deluded 
youth 

Is now, as 1 sincerely do believe, 

Bciiuulli the power of strong and dire rucluyit- 
im*iit. 

Hear not his raving words, but spare his life, 
Aud whim its power (Tor all delusion holds 
Its power but for a season) shall be Sjieut, 
lie will himself entreat your clemency, 

And be again tlie soldier of tile slate. 

Brave ami obedient. Do not hear him now ; 
Command him to retire. 

Cor. 1 tluuik thee, gins! Eulpicius, but my 
life, 

For which thou plead'st, take no account of 
flint: 

1 yield it freely up to any death, 

Cruel or merciful, which the decree 
Of Ciesur sball indict, for leave to "(teak 
Kv’n but a lew sliorj momcAU. Princely 
Nero! 

Tlie strong enchantment which deludes my 
soul 

Is, that I do believe myself tlie creature, 
Subject and Soldier, il I so may speak, 

Of an Almighty Father, King, and Lord, 
Before wlmse presence, when my soul shall 
be 

Of llcsli and blood disrobed, I shall uppenr, 
There to rciiutiu with all the great and go<»d 
'fliat e’er have lived ou earth ; yea, and with 
spirits, 

.Higher Uiau earth e’er own'd, in such pure 
bliss 

As human heart conceives not,—if my life, 
With its iinj>crd*et virtue, find acceptance 
From parduing love and mercy; but, if oth¬ 
erwise, 


That I shall pass into a state of misery 
With souls of wicked men and wrathful de¬ 
mons. 

That I believe this earth on which wc stand 
Js but the vestibule to glorious.mansions, 

Thro’ which a moving crowd forever press; 
And do regard the greatest Prince, who 
now 

Inflicts short torment on this flesh, as one 
Who hut in passing rudely rende my robe. 

And tbinkest thou that 1, believing this, 

Will shrink to do His will whom l adore ? 

Or thinkest thou litis is a senseless charm, 
Which Boon will pass away ? 

JVcro. High words, indeed, if resting on 
good proof! 

A maniac’s fancies may be grand and noble. 

Cor. Ay, now thou lisl'nest, as a man 
slum Id listen, 

With an inquiring mind. Let inc produce 
The proofs which have constrain’d me to be- 

lirvo, 

From written lore and well attested facts;— 
Let me produce my proofs, and il muy lie, 
The Spirit of Truth may touch thy yielding 
heurt, 

And save time fr*‘.m destruction. 

Kero. lla! dost thou think to moke of roe 
a convert? % 

Away, weak fool! nnd most audacious rebel ! 
Give proofs of thy obedience, not thy faith, 

If thou woiild'Ht earn thy pardon. 

Cur. if tho;*. condemn me in the flames to 
die i 

I will and must obey thee ; if to live, 
Disgraced by liordoit won tbro’ treachery 
To God, my King supn'ine, and liis liless’d 
Christ, 

1 nm, indeed, thy disobedient rebel. 

Aero. And shall as such, most dearly pay 
the forfeit. 

Out!—take him from my presence till the 
time 

Of public execution. 

Cnrdoniii* Mnm, thou shalt fall this day 
By no ignoble foe ;—a noble lion 
Famish cl and fierce, shall be tliy adversary. 
And dost thou smile and raise thy head at 

* this, • 

In stately confidence ? 

Cor. God will deliver me from every ad¬ 
versary. 

And thou too suiilest.—Yes; he will deliver 
That which I coll myself. For this pbor form 
Which vents me round, 1 give it to destruc¬ 
tion 

As gladly os the storm-beat traveller, 

Who. having reached his destined place of 
shelter, 

Drops at the door his mantle's cumbrous • 
weight. 

Kero, (going.) Then to thy visionary hopes . 
1 leave thee, 

Incorrigible man ! Here, in this chamber 
Keep lnut secure till tlie appointed hour. 

(To the Officers, ike.) 
Off, good Sulpicius ! hang not on me thus! 
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Tfa/. O, mighty Ciwar! countermand your 
orders: 

Delay it but a month, a week, a day. 
[Eicuirr Nero, Sulpicius, Senators, fyc. Sul- 
picius still keeping close to Nero in the act 
of supplication. —Orccrcs, Cordenius, and 
Guards remain , the Guards standing re¬ 
spectfully at a distance in the back-ground. 
Ore. Noble Cordenius! con thy martial 
spirit 

Thus brook to bo a public spectacle, 

Fighting with savage beasts, the sport of 
fools, 

Till thou shalt fall, deformed and horrible, 
Mangled and picce-mcal torn ? It must not 
be. 

Cor. Be not so moved, Orccrcs; I can bear 
it: 

The God 1 worship, who hath made me hum¬ 
ble, 

Hath modi' me dauntless too. And for the 
shame 4 

Which, ns I guess, disturbs thee most, my 
Master, 

The Lend and Leader I have sworn to fol¬ 
low, 

Did ns a malefactor end 1 Jn days, 

To save a lost, perverted race : sliall I 
Feel degradation, then, in following him? 
Ore. In this, ala*! thoa'll follow him too 
surely; 

But whither, noble Mnro ? 

Cor. Ev’n to my destined ^oinc, my Fath¬ 
er's house. 

Ore. And where is that? 0,t.aust thou tell 
me where ? 

Beyond the ocean or beneath the earth ? 

Be there more worlds than this, beyond our 
ken 

in regions vast, above the lofty stars ? 

Could we thro' the far stretch of s]»acc descry 
Ev'n but the distant verge, tho' dimly mark’ll, 
Of any other world, 1 would believe 
That virtuous men deceased have in good 
truth 

A destined place of rest. 

Cor. Believe it—O, believe it, brave Orcc- 

reg! 

Ore. I’ll try to do it. I’ll becomo a Otris- 
tian, 

Were it but only to defy this tyrant. 

Cor. Thou must receive with a far different 
spirit 

The faith of Jesus Christ. Perhaps thou wilt 
My heart leajw at the thought. When I am 


Who holds man’s spirit in his own high keep* 

And now supports my soul, and will support 
it, 

Till my appointed task is done. In secret 
I The hearts by Jesus taught, were bid to pray, 

| And, if it be permitted, so will I. 

(To the Guards, t oho adcancc as he speaks to 
them.) 

My guards and, some time past, my fellow- 
soldiers, 

Let me remain alone a little while, 

And fear not my escape. If ye distrust me, 
Watch well the door, and bind iny bands with 
chains. 

First Offi. Yes, brave Cordenius, to anoth¬ 
er chamber 

Thou uiny'st retire, and we will watch with¬ 
out. 

But be thy person free : we will not bind, 
With ielon cord or chain, those valiant hands 
Which have so often for thy country fought, 
Until we an* commanded. 

Cor. 1 thank yc all, my friends, and I bo- 
licve 

That I shall meet and thank ye Urn hrreufler; 
For there is something in you God uuist love. 
And, loving, will not give to reproluition. 

(To First OlYuk r.) 
Codrus. thou open didst put thy life in hazard, 
And sulferedst much to save a helpless Greek 
Who sought protection of tln*C. 

(Turning to the Second Officer.) 
A^, and thou, 

Young IjcIuih, once a rich and tempting ran¬ 
som 

Nobly remilti'dst to a wretched captive. 

Yu are of those whom Jesus came to save : 
Yes ; we shall meet hereafter. 

(To Third Officer.) 
And Ikon, my former enemy, wcc|M>Ht thou f 
We’re enemies no more; thou art my brotlieri 
1 will retire; my little term of life 
Runs fleetly on; 1 must not spend it thus. 

[Kxki/nt. 

Scene III. —a. crowded ampihtuea* 

the: NERO AND THE SENATORS DIS¬ 
COVERED IN THE BA CK-G HOUND SIT¬ 
TING IN 8TATK^*l»ORTIA BY THE MIDX 
OP NERO, IN THE ACT OP SUPPLICA¬ 
TION. 

Enter Sulpicius on tho front, meeting with 
another noble Roman. 


Remain in Rome no longer, in the East 
Search thou for Ethocles, whom I have res¬ 
cued ; 

And if he shnll convert thee, O, how richly 
He will repay uli I have done for him! 

—But, I would now withdruw a little space, 
To pour my thoughts in prayer and thankful¬ 
ness 

To Him, the great, the good, the wise, the 
just, • 

07 


Sul. (eagerly.) Is he advancing ? 

A oUe hum. Yes, and close at hand, 
Surrounded by a group of martial friends. 
Oft have I seen him on a day of battle 
March to the charge with noble portly gait, 
But now he treads the ground with buoyant 
steps 

Which from its surface spring, as tho’ he 
press’d 

Substance of renovating power. His form 
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Seems stately ami enlarged beyond its wont; 
And in his countenance, oft turn'd to heaven, 
There is a look us if sonic god dwelt in him. 
Sul. How do the people greet him ? 

A able Horn. Every face 
Gazing upon him, tarns, with transit quick, 
Pity to admiration. Warlike veterans 
Are shedding tears like infants. As he passed 
The Legion lie commanded in Armenia, 
They raised u shout as if a victor cainc, 
Saluting him with long and loud applause, 
None duriug to reprove them. 

(A vise without of shoutings.) 
Hark! lie comes. 

Enter Cokdkniuh, followed by Oitcjcuvs and 
Svi.vtus, a.id attended by other friends, with 
Guakds, Ac. 

Sul. {iidvuvcing cagrrhj to meet him.) Cor- 
dcuitirt, () (sirdcniiiH ! hear a friend, 
A faithful ancient friend ; thy Portia’s lather! 
At Nero's footstool she is plcuding for thee, 
And will not plead in vain, if thou wilt testify 
A yielding nuud, :i willingness to live. 

Cur. i am so pleased to dic,und am so hon¬ 
our'd 

In dying for the pure and holy truth, 

That nature's instinct seems m me extin- 
. gnish’d. 

But if tliu Emperor freely nurdon me, 

I shall believe it is the will of God 
That i should yet on curtli promote his ser¬ 
vice, 

And, so Udieviug, am content to live; • 

Living or dying, to his will resign'd. 

Enter IWti a on the front, and catching hold of 
CoiiDKNlus with eagerness and great agita¬ 
tion. 

Por. Cordenius, tliou art pardoned. Nero 
spares thee, 

if thou wilt only say tliou art a Roman, 

In heart and faith us all thy fathers were, 

Or but forbear to say tliou art a Christian. 
Cor. Thunks, gentle Portia! life, preserved 
by thee, 

Kveu to lie spent in want and contumely, 
Rather than grieve thy kind and tender heart, 
My dearest, gentlest friend ! 1 hod accepted : 
But to deny my God, opd put diq^ionour 
Upon the noblest, most exalted faith 
TW ever was to human thoughts reveal'd, 

Is wliat I will not—yea, and tuo* a Roman, 
A noble Roman, anu a soldier too, 

1 dare not do. Let Nero have this answer. 
Vor. No, not this answer, Maro; not this 
answer! 

Cast not life from tliec, dear, most dear Cor- 
detiius! 

Life, too, which 1 should spend roy life in 
cheering, 

Cast it not from the-, like a worthless tiling. 
Cor. Because it is not worthless but most 
precious, 

And now, when dear to thee, more precious far 
Than I have o’er esteem'd it, 'tis an offering 
More meet for God's acceptance; 


[ Withhold from Him, not even thysolf, sweet 
maid, 

Couldst cheer its course, nor yet couldst thoa 
be happy. 

Por. Nay, but I could!— to see thee still 
alive, 

And by my side, mino own redeemed friend, 
Should 1 not then be happy ? 

Cor. 1 should be by thy side, dear love ! but 
thou, . 

With all thy excellence, couldst have no hap¬ 
piness, 

Mated with one, whose living form alone 
Could move upon the earth, whilst fur adrift 
His mind would dwell, by ceaseless medita¬ 
tion. 

In other worlds of blessedness or woe; 
l-oat to the one, and to the other link’d 
By horrid symputliy, till his wrench’d nature 
Should to a demon s fell and restless spirit 
At last be changed. 

Por. A lay, alas! and dost tliou then believe 
That nouglA remains for thee but death or 
misery ? 

Cor. No, gentle Portia ! firmly I believe 
That I ahull live in endless happiness, 

And with the blest hereafter snail behold 
Thy blessed self, with ecstasy of love, 
Exceeding every thought of earth-born pas¬ 
sion, % 

As the fair morning star in lovely brightness 
Excels a night-fly, twinkling thro’ the gloom. 
Live in this hope, dear Portia ! hold it fast; 
And may His messing rest upon thy head, 
Who loves U*** loving and the innocent! 
Farewell, in love und hope ! farewell, in 
peace ! 

Farewell, in quick’ning fuitii,—in holy joy! 

Por. (clasping his knees.) Nay, let me yet 
conjure thee! 

Make me not wretched, me who once was 
happy, 

Ay, happiest of all in loving tliee. 

Cor. This is mine onguisu and my suffer¬ 
ing ! 

O, good Sulpicius ! bear her to her home. 

Sid. (lew ling her gently away, while she 
still clings to him.) Forbear, my 
child, thy tears are all in vain. 

Enter a Lictor. 

IUc. Crosor forbids all further interruption 
To liis imperial sentence. Let Cordenius 
forthwith prepare him for the fatal fight. 
Tliis is mine office, and I must perform it. 

( Begins to disrobe Cordenius, while Portia 

shrieks aloud , and is carried off in the arms 

of her father.) 

Disrobe thee, Maro, of those martial weeds. 

Cor. Gladly ; for him I serve,—my glori¬ 
ous Master 

Hath braced me with an armour that defies 
All hostile things; in which I’ll strive more 
proudly 

Tlinn I have ever fought in field or breach 
With Rome’s or Nero's fqps. 

Lie. Cesar desires thee also to remember. 
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That no ignotie audience, e’en tlijr Em¬ 
peror, 

And all tie stars of Rome, behold thy deeds. 

Cor . Tell hki my deeds shall witness’d be 

by tfcsc 

Compared to fhom tlie Emperor of Romo, 
With all her Jffh estates, are but as insects 
Hov’ring at siu-day o’er some tainted marsh. 
I know full roll that no ignoble audience 
Are present tho’ from mortal eyes con- 
celd. , 

Farewell, ty friends ! kind, noble friends, 
fire well! 

( Apart to lylvius, i chile Orceres goes off , re- 
appcarin in another part of the theatre.) 
Sylvius, are well 1 If thou should'st o’er be 
call'd 

To die rholy Martyr for the Iruth, 

God giro thee then the joy which now 1 feel. 
But k<ep thy faith conceal’d, till useful ser¬ 
vice 

Shall call thee to maintain it. God be with 
tlico ! (h ml, in rr round.) 

Wli*m is Orceres gone ? I thought Jiim jicot 
me. 

Syl. ’Tis hut a moment since lie left thy 
side t 

With eager haste. 

Cor. lie would not sec my death. I’m glad 
lie’s gone. 

Bay 1 innuired for him, and say 1 Mess'd him. 
—Now I am ready. Kurtluy friends are 
gone. 

Angels and blessed spirits. t<f your fellowship. 
A lew short pangs will bring#nc. 

—O, Thou, who on tho Cross for sinful 
men 

A willing suifrer hung'st! receive my 
soul! 

Almighty God nnd Sire, supreme o’er all! 
Pardon iny sins and take me to tliyself! 
Accept the last words of my earthly lips: 
High hallelujah to thy holy name! 

(A I .ion note appear*, issuing from a low door 
at the end of the Stage, and Cordcnius, 
advancing to meet it, enter* the Jlrcna, when 
Orceres from a lofty stand amongst the. 
spectators, tends an arrow from his Innr, 
which pierces Cordcnius through the (yrart. 
He then ilisappcais, and re-entering below , 
catches hold of his hand a* Sylvius support* 
him from falling to the ground.) 

Ore. (to Cordcnius.) Have 1 done well, my 
• friend ?—this is a death 
More worthy of a Roman. 

I made a vow in secret to my heart, 

That thou sliouldst ne’er lie made a mangled 
sight 

For gating crowds and Nero’s ruthless eye. 
Syt. That dying look, which almost smiles 
upon thee, 

Bays that thou hast done well; tho' words no 
more 

May pass from these closed lipa, whose last, 
bless’d utterance 

Was the soul's purest and sublimest impulse. 

(The Curtain drops.) 


NOTE TO THE DRAMA. 


For the better understanding of different 
allusions in tho foregoing drama, I beg to 
transcribe a few passages from Fox’s History 
of Martyrs, taken from Book I., which con¬ 
tains nn account of the ten jiersecutiomi of 
the primitive church. 

lie says, on the authority of Justin Martyr, 
— 14 Anu whether earthquake*, pestilence, or 
whatever public calamity bcicll, it wus attrib¬ 
uted to the Christian* *, ” (then is added) 
“ over and besides nil these, u great occasion 
that stirred up the emperors against the Cluis- 
tians came by one Publius Tan|uiuius, the 
chief prelate of Die idolatrous wu-rilices, and 
Mainertinus, the chief governor of the city, 
in tlie time of Trajanus, who, juirtly with 
money, partly with sinister, pestilent coun- 
saile, jsirtly with infamous accusations, fas 
witncHMclh Nauclenis,) incensed the mind of 
tlie cmjsTor so much against God's people." 

In tlie acromtl of the third (icrHcciiUon 
(Au. 100), Kiislasius, a great and victorious 
captain, is mentioned as sullcring martyrdom 
by order of the Emperor Adrian, whowyntto 
meet him on his return from conquest over 
tint luirbnriaus, hut iijmiii EustisiiiH s refusing 
on the way to do sacrifice to Apollo for his 
victory, brought him to Rome, uud had him 
put to death. 

In tlie fourth iierseculion, (An. Mill), it is 
mentioned that many Christian soldiers were 
found in the army of Marcus Aurelius. 

44 As these aforesaid were going to their ex¬ 
ecution, there was a certain soldinur who in 
tlieir defence took |»nrt against those who ray- 
led upon them, for the which cuusc the peo- 

f ilc crying out against him, lie wns appre- 
lended, and being constant in his profession, 
wns forthwith beheaded." 

Jn the persecutions of Decius, several sol¬ 
diers are mentioned os martyrs, some of whom 
had Is'fore concealed their fuilh ; and in the 
tentii iierseculion, Mauritius, the captain of 
the Tncbnn band, with bis soldiers, to the 
number of MM) (n v nuuilM*r prolmbly greatly 
exaggerated), are recorded ns liaviug been 
slain as martyrs by the order of Maximin- 
inn. 

Tcrtullian, in his Apology for the CJiris- 
tinns, mentions the slanderous accusations 
against them, of putting to death children nnd 
worshipping an ass’s head. And when we 
consider how fond the ignorant arc of excite¬ 
ment arising from cruel ; absurd, and wonder¬ 
ful stories, and how easily a misapprehended 
and detached expression may lie shajs.d by 
conjecture into a detailed transaction, such 
accusations were very probable and might be 
naturally expected; particularly when l)io 
unoffcnaingineeknesMof their behaviour made 
supposed hidden atrocities more necessary for 
the justification of their persecutor*. 


TO THE READER. 


The following plav is not offered to the pub- ; oerbly dressed, to take her placet the table, 
lie as it is acted in tne Edinburgh theatre, but Maclean stood for a moment aghast, when, 
i* printed from the original copy which J gave tliu servants and retainers inakiqr a lane for 
tn that theatre. The story, from which 1 have him to pass through the hall tethe gate of 
token the plot is this. the cnatlo, the carPs son, the lor. of Lome, 

In the 15th century, a feud had long sub- followed him. and slew him as hefted. His 
Misled between the lord of Argyll and the friends were detained as hostages fo the child, 
chieftain of Maclean; the latter was totally i who had been preserved by Ac Actions of 
subdued by the Campbells, and Maclean* su- j his nurse.— 11 So far,” says ray copyof the le¬ 
nd for peace, demanding at the same time, in j gend ,“ the story is authentic, ana lelivered 
marriage, the young and beautiful daughter from age to age in ancient gaclic son^s ; and 
•»f Argyll. Ilis request was granted, and llie it is likewise a tradition from gcnci\tion to 
l.tdy carried home to tlio island of Mull, generation in the family of Argyll. Tic same 
Them she hod a son, but the Macleans were aiithorities also add,that this deserving caugli- 
hoHtile to this alliance with the Campbells.— ter of Argyll.was rewarded for her sufferings 
They swore to desert their chief if they were by wedding, with her father's consent, an ami - 
not suffered tn put liis wife to death, with her able young nobleman who adored her, and 
infant son, who was tlion at nurse, that the was mutually beloved. To this man hcifa- 
Mood of the Campbells might not succeed to thcr had formerly refused her hand, diMposng 
tlic inheritance of Maclean. Macleau resist- of her as a bond of I’jiion, to unite the worrisg 
ml these threats ; fearing the power and ven- clans of Argyll and Maclean.” 
gsance of Argyll; but at length fear for his Such is the substance of my story, with no 
own life, should he refuse the demands of his circumstance of tho smallest consequence 
clan, made him yield to their fury, and he omitted: and my reader will perceive 1 have 
only drew from them a promise that they deviated from it very slightly. In regard to 
would not shed her blood. One dork winter the characters that people it I was left, ex- 
niglit she was forced into a boat, and, regard- cept in two insfonct*, entirely to invention; 
less of her cries and hunontalions, left upon viz. that of Argyll, who in keeping secret the 
a barren rock, mid-way between the coasts of return of his daughter, &c. gives one the 
Mull and Argyll, which, at liigli-water, idea of a cautious and crafty man ; and that 
is .covered with the sea. As she was about to of Maclean, who being said not to have con- 
perish, she saw a boat steering its course at sented at first to give up his wife for fear of 
some distance; she waved her hand, and ut- tho vengeance of his father-in-law, and afler- 
tered a feeble cry. She was now upon the wards to have done so for fear of losing his 
top of tho rock, and the water as high as her bfe, though with a promise drawn from the 
breast, so that tho boatmen mistook her lor a clan that they should not shed her blood, gives 
large bird. They took her, however, from one the idea of a man cowardly and mean, 
tho rock, and, knowing her to bo the d&ugh- but not savage; a personage os little fitted for 
ter of Argyll, carried her to the castle of her the drama as one could well imagine. To 
&ih cr .f make the chief of Mull, therefore, somewhat 

The earl rewarded her deliverers, and do- interesting and presentable and yet fit for tho 
sired them to keep the circumstance secret purposes of the story, has been tho greatest 
for a time, during which-he conceded her till difficulty 1 have had to contend with : a dif- 
he should hear from Mull- Maclean solemn- faulty, 1 readily admit, which it required a 
ly announced her death to Argyll, and soon more skilful hand to overcome. To have 
came himself with his friends, all in mourn- *nade him sacrifice his wife from jealousy, 
ing, to condole with Uie Earl at his castle. * common beaten path, which 1 felt no 
Argyll received him clod also in black. Mac- inclination to enter; and, though it might 
lean was full of lamentations; the earl ap- liave l**’ 11 consistent with his conduct in the 
peared very sorrowful; a feast was served fa?* *he story, would not, os 1 con- 

with great pomp in the hall; every one took <*»▼«» have been at all so with his conduct in 
his place, while a seat was left empty on the ^ conclusion of it, when he comes to the 
right hand of Argyll; tho door opened, and caatle of Argyll. To have made him rude 
they beheld the lady of Maclean enter, su- unfeeling, and cruel, and excited against her 

--- by supposing she was actually plotting his 

• Called in the representation Duart. ruin at the instigation of her father, would 

t The boat was commanded by her foster-fkth- only have presented us with a hard, bore, un- 
cr, who know the cry of his Dsh, i, e. foster- shaded character, wliich takes no hold of our 
diushter, »ncl inflated they ehould pull iuto the intore.t or tUention. I hejre, therefore, im- 
roc *- agined him a inan of personal courage, brave 
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in tfce field, but weak and timid in counsel, 
Irresolute and unsteady in action; supersti¬ 
tious, and easily swayed by others, yet anx¬ 
ious to preserve his power as chieftain; at¬ 
tached to his clan, attached to his lady, and 
of an affectionate and gentle disposition. I 
have never put him in the course of the play 
atoll in fear of his life. The fear of being 
deserted by his clan, and losing his dignity 
as their chief, with the superstitious dread of 
bringing softie terrible calamity upon the 
Mach ;ans, a ore represented as tho motives for 
his crime. Tliesc qualities, 1 supposed, might 
have formed a character, imperfect and repre¬ 
hensible indeed to a deplorable degree, but 
neither uninteresting nor detestable. As to 
his telling a direct lie when the earl questions 
him so closely about his wife’s death, his 
whole conduct at the castle of Argyll, coming 
there in mourning as from a funeral, is an 
enacted lie ; and it would have been very in¬ 
consistent with suck conduct to have made 
him; when so hardly beset, hold lout against 
this last act of degradation and unworthiness, 
which exhibits a lesson to every ingenuous 
mind more powerful than his death. 

This character, however, the design of 
which I am doing what 1 can to defend, has 
not, 1 fear, been very skilfully executed ; for, 
I understand, it hns been pretty generally 
condemned; and when this is the case, par¬ 
ticularly by an audience eminently disposed 
to bo favourable, there must bo alault some¬ 
where, either in design or execution. 1 must 
confess, I should wish this fauty. to be found 
in the last particular rather than the first: 
not for the soke of the play itself, which suf¬ 
fers equally in either case, but because there 
is a taste, that too generally prevails, for hav¬ 


ing all tragic characters drawn very good or 
very bod, and having the qualities of the su¬ 
perior personages allotted to them according 
to estonlislied heroic rules, by which all man¬ 
ner of cruelty, arrogance, and tyranny are 
freely allowed, while the slightest mixture of 
timidity, or any other of the tamer vices, are 
by no means to be tolerated. Jt is a taslc, in¬ 
deed, that arises from a nobleness in our na¬ 
ture; but the general prevalence of which 
would be the banc of all useful and natural 
delineation of character. For this reason, 
then, 1 would fain justify, if 1 could, the gen¬ 
eral design of Maclean's character, leaving 
tho execution of it to the mercy of nil who 
may do me the honour to bestow upon it any 
attention. 

Had I not trusted to what Maclean and oth¬ 
ers, in the course of the play, assert of his 
personal courage, but brought out sonic cir¬ 
cumstance in the cavern scene, before his 

r ' rits were cowed with superstitious dread, 
t would really have shown it; his character, 
perhaps, would have appeared less liable to 
objection, it was my intention in that scene 
that he should have Wen supposed to leave 
the stage with his mind greatly subdued and 
bewildered, but not yet prevuiled iijhiii to give 
up his wife ; leaving the further effects pro¬ 
duced upon him by the seer of the isle, winch 
did prevail on him to take the oath demanded 
by his vassals to lie imagined by the audience; 
thinking it unsafe to venture such an exhibi¬ 
tion upon the stage, lest it should have a lu¬ 
dicrous effect. But this my intention 1 must 
have badly fulfilled, since it lias been, 1 be¬ 
lieve, almost entirely overlooked. In the cav¬ 
ern scene, I doubt, 1 have foolishly bestowed 
more pains on the vassals than the laird. 
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PERSONS OF THE DRAMA. 
MEN. 

Maci.f.an, Chief of the dan of that name. 

The Raul ok Auovi.i., 

John ok Luknk, son to Argyll, 

Hm IIuhkrt or. Giikv tfricnd to Lorne, 
Bkm.oiia, } the kinsmen and 
Ijociita (U9ii, > chief vassals of 
Gmcnfaiuikn, ) Muclcon. 

Morton, 

Duoami, 

Tiper, Fishermen, Vassals, Ac. 

WOMEN. 

Hclkx, daughter of Argyll, and toife of Mac- 
lean. 

Ron a. 

Fisherman's wife. 

* 

Scene in the islau/l of Mall, and the opposite 
coast t 4*c. uud uflcriDyd* in Argyll’* Castle. 


PROLOGUE. 


Arc such keen feelings to the crowd con* 
lined, 

And sleep they in the poet’s gifted mind ? 

Oh no ! lor she, within whose mighty page 
Each tyrant passion shows his woe ana rage, 
lias felt the wizard influence they inspire, 
And to our own traditions tuned her lyre. 
Yourselves shall judge—whoe'er has raised 
the sail «* 

By Mull’s dork coast, has heard this evening's 
talc. 

The plaidcd boatmen, resting on his o&r, 
Points to the fatal rock amid the roar 
Of whitening waves, and tells whote'er to* 
nifeht 

Our humble stage shall offer to your sight; 
Proudly preferred, that first our efforts give 
Scenes glowing from her pen to breathe and 
live; r 

More proudly yet, should Caledon approve 
Tlic filial token of a daughter's love. 

% 

ACT L 

Scene I.—before the gate of mac- 

LXAN’s CJtiTLE, IN THE ISLE OF MULL. 


WHITTEN BV WAI.TKR SCOTT, I8Q. 

Tis sweet to hear expiring summer's nigh, 
Through forest* tinged with russet, wail and 
die *, 

Tis sweet and sad the latest notes to hear 


Several highlanders discovered crossing, carry¬ 
ing loads of fuel; whilst Bknlora is seen on 
one side,iu the back ground, pacing to and 
fro, and frequently stopping and muttering to 
himself. 


Of distant music, dying ou the car; 

But far more sadly sweet, on foreign strand, 
We list the legends of our native land, 
Linked ns they come with every tender tie, 
Memorials dear of youth and infancy. 

Chief thy wild tales, romantic Caledon, 
Wake keen remembrance in each hardy son; 
Whether on India's burning coasts he toil, 
Or till Acadia's * winlef-fctteredfeoil, 

Ho hears with throbbing heart and moisten’d 
eye*#, 

And as he hours, what dear illusions rise ! 
ft opens on his soul his native dell, 

TheJwixids,wild waving, and the water's swell, 
Tradition s theme, tho tower that threats the 
plain, 

The mossy cairn that liides the hero slain; 
The cot, beneath whose simple porch was told 
By grey liair’d patriarch, the tales of old, 

Tho infant group that hush'd tlieir sports the 
while, 

And the dear maid who listen’d with a smile. 
Thu wanderer, whilo the vision worms his 
brain, 

Is denizen of Scotland once again. 

* Acadia, or Nova Scotia. 


1 si High. This heavy load, I hope, will be 
the last: 

My back is almost broken. 

2d High. Sure am I, 

Were every beeve in Mull slain for the feast. 
Fuel enough already has been stow'd 
To roast them all: and must we still with 
r burdens 
Our weary shoulders gall ? 

Enter Morton. 

Mar. Ye lazy lubbards! 

’Grumble yo thus ?—ve would prefer. I trow. 
To sun your easy sides, like household curs, 
Each ou his dung-hill stretch’d, in drowsy 
sloth. 

Fie on’t, to grumble on a day like this, 

When to the clan a rousing feast is given, 

In honour of an heir born to the chief— 

A brave Maclean, still to maintain the hon¬ 
ours 

Of this your ancient race ! 

1st High. A brave Maclean indeed !—vile 
mongrel hound l 

Come from the south, where all strange mix¬ 
tures be 

Of base and feeble t sprung of varlet’a blood! 
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What is our race to thee ? 

Ud High., (i to Morton.) Thou’ltchew,I doubt 
not, 

Thy morsel in the hall with right good relish, 
Whether M&clcnn or Campbell be our lord. 

Mor. Ungracious surly lubbards ! in, 1 say, 
And bring your burdens quicker. And, be- 
oides, 

Where is the heath and hare-bells, from the 
glen, 

To deck iny lady^s chamber ? 

'M High. To deck my lady’s chamber ! 

Mor. Ileartles8 hounds! 

Is she not kind and gentle ? spares she aught 
Her generous stores olVord, when you or yours 
Are sick, or lack relief? hoards site in chests, 
When shipwreck'd strangers shiver on our 
coast, 

Or robe or costly mantle ?—all comes forth! 
And when the piercing shriek of drowning 
mariners 

Breaks through the night, up starting from 
her couch, • 

To snatch, with eager hnstc, the (laming 
torch, 

And from the tower give notice of relief, 

Who comes so swiftly as lg;r noble self? 

And yet ye grumble. 

1st High. Ay, we needs must own, 

That, were she not a Campbell, fit she weis^ 
To bo a queen, or eveu tlio thing she is— 

Our vory chieftain's dame, nut, in these 
towers, 

The daughter of Argyll to betrnr lady ! 

Mor. Out! mountain savage%! is this your 
spite ? 

Go to! 

% M High. Speak'st thou to us ? thou low¬ 
land loun! 

Thou wandering pedlar's son, or base me¬ 
chanic ! 

Contest thou to lord it hero o’er brave Mac¬ 
leans? 

We’ll carry loads at leisure, or forbc&r, 

As suits our fancy best, nor wait thy bidding. 

[Exeunt Highlanders and Morton. 

Ben. (after a naust, not observing Lochta- 
rish. who enters bcJiind him.) Heigh 
bo, heigh ho, the day ! ^ 

Loch. How so ? what makes Bcnlora sigh 
so deeply ? 

Den. (turning.) And does Lochtariah ask ? 
full well thou know’st, 

The battles of our clan I've boldly fought, 
And will maintain'd its honour. 

Loch. Yes, we know it. 

Ben. Who dared, unpunished, a Maclean 
to injure ? 

Yea; he who dared but with a scornful lip 
Oar n&mo insult, I thought it feeble ven¬ 
geance 

If steed or bcevc within his walls were left, 
Or of his holds one tower unruined stood. 

Loch. Ay ; who dared then to bravo us ? 

Ben. Thus dealt Benlora even with com¬ 
mon foes; 

But ia the warfkre of our deadly (end, 


When rung the earth beneath our bloody 
stnfe, 

And brave Macleans brave Campbells boldly 
fronted, 

Fiends as they are, I still must call them brave, 
What sword more deeply drank the hated 
blood 

Than this which now 1 grasp—but idly grasp. 
Loch. There’s ne’er a man of us that knows 
it not, 

That swears not by thy valor. 

Den. Until that fatul day, by ambush tnen, 
And in a dungeon kept, where, two long 
year*, 

Nor light of day, nor huuieu voice e’er cheer'd 
My loneliness, when did 1 ever yield, 

To even the bravest of that hntelul name. 
One step of ground upon the embattled field— 
One step of honour iu the banner’d hall ? 

IjocIi. indeed thou hast our noble champion 
been; 

Deserving well the trust our chief deceased, 
This chieftain's father, did to thee consign. 
But when thou wert a captive, none to head 
us, 

But he, our youthful lord, yet green in arms, 
We fought like Maelenus; or else our foe, 

By fiends assisted, fought with fiend liku 

K wer: • 

youd the CampIx'IV* wonted pilch. 
Even so it did liefiil:—we hwl tin* day—: 

Tliut fatal day !-then came this shameful 

peace. 

•Den. Ay, and this wedding; when, iu form 
of honour 

Conlerr'd upon us, Helen of Argyll 
Our sovereign dame was made,—a bosom 
worm, 

Nursed in that viper’s nest, to infuse its venom 
Through all our after race. This is my wel¬ 
come ! 

From dungeons freed, to find my once-loved 
home 

With such vile change disgraced; to me more 
hateful 

Than thraldom's murkiest den. But to bo 
loosen'd 

From captive's chains, to find my hands thus 
bound! 

Lock. It is, indeftl, a vile and irksome 
peace. # 

Den. Pence, say they ! who will iKmds of 
friendship sign 

Between tlie tcenung ocean's finny broods, 
And say, 1 sfstrt these upon the hither waves. 
And leave to those that farther billowy reach ?’ 
A Campbell here to queen it o'er our head.*, 
The |>otcnt dame o'er quell'd and beaten men, 
Rousing or soothing us, os proud Arg> N 
Shall send her secret counsel!—hold, my 
heart! 

Tliis, baa: degenerate men!—this, call yc 
peace! 

Forgive my weakness : with dry ryes 1 laid 
Bfy mother in her grave, hut now my checks 
Are, like a child's, with scalding drop*: dis¬ 
graced. 
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Loch. What I ah&ll look upon, ere in tho 1 
duat 

My weary head is laid to rest, Heaven knows, j 
Since J have lived to see Benlora weep. 

Ben. One thing, at least, thou ne'er ahalt \ 
live to see— 

Benlora crouching, where he has commanded. 
Go, ye who will, and crowd the chieftain's 
hall, 

And deal tho feast, and nod your grizzled 
heads 

To martial pibrocha, play'd, in better days, 

To thoso wno conquer’d, not who wooed their 
foes; 

My soul abhors it. On the sea beat rock, 
Removed from every form and sound of man ; 
In proud oominunion with the fitful winds 
Which speak, with many tongues, the fhneied 
words 

Of those who long in silent dust have slept; 
While eagles scream, and sullen surges roar— 
The boding sounds of ill;—I’ll Jiold my 
feast,— 

My moody revelry. 

Loch. Nay, why so fierce ? 

Think'st thou we are a tame and mongrel 
pack? 

Dogs of true breed we ore, though for a time 
Oar master-hound forsakes us. Rouse him 
forth 

The noble chase to lead s his deep-toned yell 
Full well we know; and for the opening sport 
Pant keenly. 

Ben. Ha! is there amongst ye still 
Spirit enough for this ? 

Loch. Yes, when good opportunity shall 
favour. 

Of this, my friend, I’ll speak to thco more 
fully 

When time snail better serve. Maclean, thou 
know'st, 

Is of a soft, unsteady, yielding nature; 

And this, too well, the crafty Cainbpell knew, 
When to our isle lie sent this wily witch 
To mould, and govern, and besot his wits, 

As suits his crafty ends. 1 know the youth: 
This dame or we must hold his will in thral¬ 
dom : 

Which ofthe two,—but softly: steps approach. 
Of this again. • • 

Ben. As early as thou wilt 
Ijoeh. Then be it so: some staunch deter¬ 
mined spirits * 

This night in Irka's rocky cavern meet. 
There must thou join us. Wear thou here 
the while 

A brow less cloudy, suited to the times, 
nil „ ’ 

Enter Glenfadden. 

See, here comes one who wears a merry fhee; 
Yet, ne'erthelcas, a clon’s-mou staunch he is, 
Who hates a Campbell, worse than Ilcom’s 
monks 

The horned fiend. 

Ben. Ha! does he so? (fo Glenfadden,) 
Glenfudden! 


How goes it with thee ?— joyous days' are. 
the «e— 

These days of peace. 

Glen. These days of foul disgrace ! 

Comest thou to cheer the piper in our hall, 
And gobleta^uaiF to tho young chieftain'# 

From proud Argyll descended ? 

Ben. (smiling grimly.) Yes, Glenfadden, 

If yo will have it so; not elae. 

Glen. Thy hand— 

Thy noble hand!—thou art Benlora still. 
(Shaking Benlora warmly by the hand , and 
then turning to Lochtarish.) 

Know ye that banish'd Allen is return'd— 
Allen of Dart ? 

Loch. No; I knew it not. 

But in good time he comes. A daring knave : 
He will be useful, (after considering.) Of 
Maclean we'll cravo 

His banishment to cancel; marking well 
How he receives it. This will servo to show 
The presem bent and bearing of his mind. 

(pausing.) 

Were it not also well, that to our council 
He were invited, at a later hour, 

When of our purpose we shall be assured ? . 
Glen. Methinks it were. 
lA>ch. In, then ; now is our time. 

Ben. I'll follow thee, when 1 awhile have 
paced 

Yon lonely path, and thought upon thy coun¬ 
sel. 

[Exeunt Lochtarish and Glenfadden into the 
castle and Benlora opposite. 

Scene II.— an apartment in the cas¬ 
tle. 

Enter Morton and Rosa, speaking os they en¬ 
ter. 

Rosa. Speak with my Lady privately ? 
Mor. Ay, please ye : 

Something I have to say, regards her nearly, 
And though I doubt not, madam, your attach¬ 
ment— 

Rosa. Good Morton, no apology : tby cau¬ 
tion 

Is prudent; trust me not till thou host proved 
me. 

But oh! watch o'er thy Lady with an eye 
Of keen and guarded zeal! she is surround¬ 
ed— (looks cautiously.) 

Docs no one hear us ?—O those baleful looks 
That, from beneath dark surly*browt, by 
stealth, 

Are darted on her by those stem Macleans! 
Ay; and the gestures of those fcstful men, 
As on the shore in savage groups they rileet, 
Sending their loosen'd tartans to the wind, 
And tossing high their brawny arms, where 
oft, 

In vehement discourse, 1 have, of late. 

At distance mark'd them. Yes; thoushaksst 
thy head: 

Thou host observed them too. 
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Mar. 1 bare observed them oft. v# calm 
Lochtariah, •*' 

CaHt as he is, the growing rancour fosters: 
For, fkii the offspring of their chief, his sons 
Next in succession are. He hath bis ends, 
For which he stirs their ancient hatred up; 
And oU too well his devilish wains succeed. 
Rom. Too well indeed! tlie very bed-rid 
crones 

To whom ipy Lady sends, with kindly care. 
Her cheering cc/ruinls,—could’st thou have 
bcHev’d it ? 

Do mutter spells to fence from things unholy. 
And grumble, in a hollow smother’d voice, 
The name of Campbell, as unwillingly 
They stretch their wither'd hands to take her 
bo uifty. 

The wizards arc in pay to rouse their fears 
With dismal talcs of future ills foreseen, 
From Campbell and Maclean together join'd 
In hateful union.—Even the very children, 
Sporting the heath among, when they dis¬ 
cover • 

A loathsome toad or adder on their path, 
Crush it with stones, and, grinding wickedly 
Their teeth, in puny spite, call it a Campbell. 
Benlora too, that savage glfoiny man— 

Mot. Ay, evil is the day that brings him 
back: 

Unjustly by a Campbell hath he been, •* 
The peaceful treaty of the clans unheeded, 

In thraldom kept; from which, but now es¬ 
cap’d, m 

Ho like a furious tyger is cncHafed, . 

And thinks Argyll was privy twtbe wrtj 
His vassal put upon him. Well I know 
His bloody vengeful nature: and Maclean, 
Weak ana unsteady, mov'd by ev'ry counsel, 
Bravo in the field, but still in purpose timid, 
Oft times the instrument in wicked hands 
Of wrongs he would abhor, alas, 1 fear, 

Will ill defend the lovely spouse be swore 
To love and cherish. 

Rosa. Heavy steps approach: 

Hush! see who comes upon us!—slv Loch- 
tonsil, , 

And his dark colleagues.—Wherefore come 
they hither? (Morton retires.) 

Enter Lochtarisii, Bkhlora, and Glkwsru- 

DCS. 

Loch. We thought, fair maid, to find tho 
chieftainhere. 

Rosa. He is in these apartments. 

Loch. Would it greatly 
Annoy your gentleness to toll his honour, 

We wait to speak with him upon affairs 
Of much concernment ? 

Lorn. My service is not wanted; to your 
wish, 

Bee, there he comes unwarn'd, and with him* 
too 

His noble Lady. (retiring.) 

Loch. Ha! there they como! see how ne 
hangs upon her, 

With boyish fonqpess! 

OUm. Ah, the goodly creature! 
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How fair tho is! how winning!—see that 
form; 

Those limbs beneath thoir foldy vestments 
moving, 

As though in mountain clouds they robed 
were, 

And music of the air their motion measur'd. 

Loch. Ay, shrewd and orally carl! 'tis not 
fur nought 

Thou hither senvst this jewel of thy race.' * 

A host of Campbells, each n chosen man. 

Could not enthral us, as, too soonJ fear, 

This single Campbell will. Shrewd crafty 
foe! 

Ben. Hell load roc aid, if Heaven deny its 


grace. 

But I will thwart him, crafty tha^k 

Loch. But now for your pclilNK 
now 

How he receives your suit. 

Enter Maclean and Uklen. 

Ben. (eyeing her attentively as she enters.) 
A potent foe it is; 

Ay, by my faith, a fair and goodly creature ! 

Mac. Again good morrow to ye, gallant 
kinsmen: 

Come ye to ssy, I can with any favour 
The right good liking prove, and high regard 
1 bear to you, who uro my chirfcst strength®,— 
The pillars of iny clan ? 

Ben. Yes, we arc come, Maclean, a boon to 

Jjoch. A ? toon that, granted, will yourself 
enrich. • 

Mac, Myself enrich? 

Loch. Yes; thereby wilt thou be 
One gallant man the richer. Hear us out. 
^llcn of Dura, from his banishment—• 

Mac. Folse reaver! name him not.—Is*he 
return'd? 

Dorrs lie again set foot upon this isle ? 

Ben. Yes, chief; upon this % isle set foot ho 
hath: 

And on nor isle nor main land doth there step 
A braver man Ilian he. ■ —Lady, forgive 

me: 

The boldest Campbell never saw his bock. 

Hel. Nay, good Bcelora, ask not my for¬ 
giveness; 

I love to hear thee praise, with honest warmth, 
Tho valiant of tlijr name, which now is 
mine. 

Glen. Ha! good Benlora!—this is queenly, 
pride. (aside.) 

Madam, you honour ns. 

Hel. If so, small !u.nks be to my cour¬ 
tesy. 

Sharing myself with pride the honest fame 

Ofevcry brave Maclean.-I’ll hcnccfojth 

keep 

A proud account of all my gallant friends: 
And every valiant Campbell tlierein noted, 
On the opposing leaf, in letters fair, 

Shall with a brave Maclean be proudly 
match'd. 

(Benlora and Glenfadden hoso in silence.) 


he be! 
see we 
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Lock. Madam, our grateful duty waita upon 
you. (to Benlora.) 

. Ben. (aside.) What think I of her? 
Incomparable hypocrite! 

Lock. But to our auit: for words of cour- 
tes 

w ^ 

•Chief, vouch- 


It must not f>e forgotten.- 

safe: 

Benlora hero, who from his loathey prison, 
Which for your sake two years he liath en¬ 
dured, 

Begs earggstly this grace for him we men- 


T®,' 

Allen of Dura. 

Kneel, man: be more pressing, (to Benlora .) 
Ben. (to Lochtarisli.) Nay, by my fay! if 
jjfcouching pleases thee, 

Do it t^Rlf. 

(Going up proudly to Maclean.) 
Maclean ; thy father put into these hands 
The government and guidance of thy nonage. 
How I the trust fulfilFd, this castle, strength¬ 
en’d 

With walls and added towers, and stor'd, be¬ 
sides, 

With arms and trophies, in rough warfare 
won 

From even the bravest of our western clans, 
Will testify. What I in recompense 


We trust to meet you shortly in the hall; • 

And there, my friends, shall think our happY* 
feast 

More happy for your presence— 

(with anxious courtesy , to Benlora.) 

Thy past services, 

Which great and many are, my brave Benlora, 

Shall be remember'd well. Thou hast my 
honour, 

And high regard. 

Hel. And mine to boot,‘good kinsman, if 
the value 

You put upon them makes them worth the 
having. 

Ben. (botes sullenly retiring and aside.) 
Good kinsman! good Benlora! gra¬ 
cious words • 

From this most high and potent dame, vouch¬ 
safed 

To one so poor and humble as myself 

. [Exit., 

Loch, (to Glenfadden.) But thou forget- 


Glen, (to Loch tar ish.) No: I’ll stay be¬ 
hind, 

And move Maclean to join our nightly meet- 

Midnight tfie hour when you desire his preai 
~ence? ' I 


(baring)his arm.) 
-Such as I am, 


ifave for my service earn'd, these galledssr Lock. Yes, even so: then will we bo pre- 
—.1—•—I--vl glared. [Exit. 

Glen . (to Maclean.) Chieftain, I would 
some words of privacy 
So^k with Jou, should your leisure now 
■ peignit. 

Mac. Come to my closet then, I'll hear 
thee gladly. 

[Exkuht Maclean and Glenfadden. 
llcl. (to Rosa, toko now comes forward .) 
Where hast thou been, my Rosa? 


wnsts 
Do also testify. 

For an old friend I plainly beg this grace : 
Say if niy boon bo granted ot denied. « 
Mac. The man for whom thou pleod'st is 
most unworthy; 

Yet let him safely from my shores depart; 

I harm him not. 

Ben. (indignantly.) My suit is then denied. 

(to Lochtansh and Glenfadden.) 
Go ye to Dura's Allen; near the shoro 
He harbours in his aged mother’s cot; 

Bid him upon the ocean drift again 
His shatter'd boat, and be a wanderer still. 
Hel. (eagerly.) His aged mother! 

(to Maclean.) 

Oh ! and shall he go? 

No, no, he shall not! on this day of joy,* 
Wilt thou to me refuse it ? 

(Hanging upon him wifi looks of entreat6, tiU 
seeing him relent, she then turns joyfully to 
Benlora.) 

Bid your wanderer 

Safe with his aged mother still remain,— 

A banish’d man no more. 

Mac. This is not well; but be it as thou 
wilt; 

Thou hast prevail'd, my Helen. 

(Lochtarish and Glenfadden bowing low.) 
We thank thee, Lady. 

(Benlora bows slightly.) 
Mac. (to Benlora.) Then let thy friend re¬ 
main : he nas my pardon. 

(Benlora Cotes again in silence.) 
Clear up thy brow, Benlora; he is pardon’d 

(pauses.) 


with my boy ? 

Have they with wild flowers deck’d his cra¬ 
dle round ? 

And peeps he through them liko a little nest- 
ling- 

A little heath-cock broken from its shell. 
That through the bloom puts forth its tender 
beak, 



In answer to my looks, as though he knew 
The wjptful face that looks so soft upon him. 
And smiles so dearly, is his mother's. 
Think’st thou 

He'll soon give heed and notico to my love ? 

Rosa. I doubt it not: he is a lively infant, 
And moves his littlo limbs with vigour, 
spreading 

His fingers forth, as if in time they would 
A good clay more clench bravely. 

Hel. A good claymore clench bravely !— 
O, to see aim 

A man!—a valiant youth!—a noble chief; 


And laying on his plaide^ shoulder, thus, 
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• A toother'* hand, uj proudly, <11 
mine!” ^ 

I shall not then a lonely stranger be. 

Midst those who bless me not. I shall not 
then— 

But silent be my tongue. (weeps.) 

Rota. Dear madam, still in hope look tor- 
ward cheerly. 

(Morion comes fancard.) 
And here is Morton, with some tidings for 
f you: 

<Jod grant they comfort you!—I must with¬ 
draw : 

'His wary faithfulness mistrusts my lose, 
i But 1 am not offended. (offer ing^to retire.) 

J Hel. Nay, remain. 

1 Say what thot hast to say, my worthy Mor¬ 
ton, • 

i For Rosa is as faithful as thyself. 

Mor. This morning, Lady, ’xpongstthe far¬ 
ther clifis, * 

Drcst like- a fisher peasant, did I ue 
The Lord of Lome, your brother. 

Hel. Ha! say'st tnou, 

r The Lord of Lome, my brother ?—tlmu'rt de¬ 
ceived. 

Mor. No, no: in yain hit sordid garb con¬ 
ceal’d him; Z L 

‘ His noble form and stately step I 
Before he spoke. * . J m 

Hel. He spoke to thee ? * w 

Mor. He aid. 

Hel. Was ho alone ? 

Mor. He was j but, near at nand, 

Another stranger, noble as himstlf, 

And in like garb disguised, amongst the rocks 
'I.mark’d, though he advanced not. 

, Hel. Alas, alas, my brother' why is this P 
.He spoke to thee, thou say’st—1 mean my 
| brother: 

|What did lie say ? 

He earnestly entreats 
To see you privately; and bids yon say 
When this may be. Meantime, he lies con- 
ceal'd 

(Where I may call him forth at your command. 
Hel. O, why disguised ?—think'st thou he 
is not safe f 

Mor. Safe in his hiding-place he is: but 
: yet • 

[ The sooner he shall leave this coast, the bet¬ 
ter. 

Hel. To see him thus!-—O,how I am beset; 

% Tell him at twilight, in my nurse’s cham¬ 
ber, 

I will receive him. But be sure thou add, 

t Himself alone will 1 receive—alone_ 

■ With no companion must he come. Forget 
not * 

* To say, that I entreat it earnestly. 

L Mor. I will remember this. 

HeL Go to him quickly, then; and, till the 
hour, 

Still do thou hover near them. Watch his 
haunt, 

I*st some rude fishermen or surly hind 


i l 

f 


Surprise him. Go thou quickly. O, be pru¬ 
dent ! 

And be not for a moment off the watch. 

Mor . Madam, l will obey you: trust me 
well. [Exit. 

Hel. (muck disturbed.) My brother on the. 
coast; and with him too, 

As well I guess, tho man I must not see! 

Rosa. Mean you the brave six Hubert ? 

Hel. Yes, my Rosa. 

My noble brother in his powerful self 
So strong in virtue stands, he ghinks fall 
surely 

The daughter of his sire no weakness hath, 
And wists not liow a simple heart must strug¬ 
gle • 

To be what it would be—what it jflkt be— 
Ay, and*so aid me, Heaven ! wffl^it shall 
be. 

Rosa. And Heaven will aid you, madam, 
doubt it not. 

Though on this sutgect still you have represt 
All confihuning, yet, ne'crtheless, I well 
Have mark’d your noble striving, and revered 
Your silent inward warfare, bravely held; 

In this more brewing combat firm and val¬ 
iant, 

As is yoefrfcoble brother in tho field. 

, Hel. I thank thee, gentle Rosa; thou art 
kind— 

1 should t>e franker with thee; but I know 
not— 

Something restrains me here. 

* (laying her hand on her heart.) 

I love and trust thee ; 

And on thy breast I’ll weep when I am sod ; 
But ask not why I weep. [Exeunt. 


ACT H. 

Scene I.—in apartment almost 
dank; the door of an inner cham¬ 
ber, STANDING A LITTLE AJAR. 

Enter Jons of Lobsx, and Sir Hubert dk 
Grxt, disguised as peasants. 

De Grey. Nay, atop, I pray; advance we 
not too far?* 

Lome. Morton hath bid us in this place to 
wait. 

The nurse's chamber is adjoining to it; 

And, till her light within give notice, here 

Thou may’st remain: when 1 am call d, thou'lt 
leave me. 

He Grey. Till thou art call’d! and may I 
stay to hear * 

The sweetness of her voice—her footsteps 
sound:— 

Perhaps snatch in the torch's hasty light 

One momentary vision of that form— 

The form that nath to me of earthly make 

No fellow ? may it be without transgression ? 
Lome. Why should'st thou not ? De Grey, 
thoa art too fearful; 
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Here art thou come with no dishonest will; 

And well she knows thine honour. Her 
commands, 

Though we must yield to them, capricious 
seem ; 

Seeing thou art with me, too nicely scrupu¬ 
lous ; 

And therefore need no farther be obey’d 

Than needs must be. She puts thee not on 
honour. 

Were I so used— 

_ De Or Spite of thy* pride,^woold'st thou 


1 ms 


is Jhy sin; and of thy manly naturd 
The only blemish worthy of that name. 

More peaceful be, and thou wilt be more no¬ 
ble. 

Lome. Well, here we will not wrangle for 
the point. 

None in the embattled field who have beheld 
Hubert de Grey in mailed hauberk fight, 

Will guess how much that knight in peace de¬ 
lights. . 

Still bums ray heart that sUch a man as thou-. 
Wast for this weak, unsteady, poor Mac- 


Re ve re hff still the more.—CFJ no, brave 
Lome ! 

I blame her not. When she, a willing vic- 


To spare JAb blood of two contending clans, 
Against my faithful love her suffrage gave, 

I blest her: and the deep ‘but chasten'd sor¬ 
row . 

With which she bade me—Oh f that word! 
farewell, 4 

Is treasured in my bosom as its shard' 

Of all that earthly love hath power to give. 

It came from Helen, and. from her received, 
Shall not be worn with thaqkledb dull repin- 
• ing. 

Lome. A noble heart thou hast :'such man- 
<• ly meekness 

Becomes thy generous nature. But for me, 
More fierce and wilful, sorely was %hafc+ 
To see thy faithful heart robn’d of its hope, 
All for the propping up a hollow peace 
Between two warlike clans, who will, as long 
As bagpipes sound, and blades flash to the 
sun, 

Delighting in the noble sport of war, 

Some fierce. opponents find. What doth it 
boot. 


De Grew. Nay t with contempt, I pray thee, 2 
lyfine him not. % J 

Her husband, and despised! O, no, no, no ! I 
All that pertains to her, even from that hour, 
Honored and sacred is. • 

Lome. Thou generou\hcart! more noble 
than* myself! 

1 will not gricvfe thee.—I’ll to Helen go, 

With overlook and word that might betray 
Indignant moughts, or wound her gentlo 
spirit, 

Slrictly^upprcss’d: and to her ear will give 
Thy generous greetings, and thy manly 


is thy soul 

To war inclined—to wasteful, ruthless war. 

Lome. The warlike minstrel’s rousing lay 
thou lov'st: 

Shall bards i^he hall sing of our fathers’ 
deeds 

To lull their sons to sleep ? vain simple wish! 

I love to hear the sonndurfholy bell, p 

And peaceful men their p*aisee lift to heaven : 

I love to see around their blazing fire 

The peasant and his cheerful family sit, 

Eating their fearless meal. Bat when the 
roar 

Of battle rises, and the closing clans, 

Darkening the sun gleam’d heath, in .dread 
aflHy 

Are mingled; blade with blade, and limb 
with limb, 

Nerve -strain’d, in terrible strength; yea, soul 
with soul 

Nobly contending; who would raise aloft 

The interdicting hand ? and say, “ Be still'd.” 

If this in me be sin, may Heaven forgive me ! 

That being am not I. 

De Grey. In very deed 


Of <jh|ftmgjjbmfort;—all most faithfully 
Bhal H%^p nembgred,’ 

* De ™ Ay, and my request, 
tee the child ? 

D^wfty. Even bo : to look upon it; 
Upon#the thing,that is of her; this bad— 
Ttu^seedLing of a flower so exquisite. 

W w (light is seen within.) 

Ha! light is in tho chamber ! moves the 
door ? 

Some one approaches. O! but for a moment: * 
Let me behind thy friendly tartans be, 

And snatch one glance of what that light will 1 
give. \ 

{Conceal* himself behind ‘Lome. Helen ajh ' 
pqgrs, bearing a lamp, which she seldom 
as she advances.) 

Her form—her motion—yea, that mantled 
arm, •’ 

Pressed closely to her breast, as she was wont^ 
When chilly winds assailed.—The face—O,», 
«' woe is me! 

It was not then so pole. 

Lome, {to him, in a low voice.) Begone : be- ' 
gone. 

De firey. Blest vision, I have seen thee! 

fare thee well ! [Exit in haste, i 
lid. {coming forward, alarmed,) What 
sound is that of steps that hasten * 
from us ? 

Is Motion on the watch ? 

Lome. Fear nothing; faithful Morton is at 
hand: • 

The steps thou heard'st were friendly. 4 

Hd. {embracing Lome.) My brother! \ 
meet we thus,—disguised,by stealth? . 
Is this like peace ? How is my noble father ? * J 
Hath any ill befallen ? 

Lome . Argyll is well; * 

And nothing ill, my sister, hath befallen, 
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If thou art well and happy. 

Hel. Speakest thou truly ? 

Why art thou come ? why thus upon our 
coast? 

O take it not unkindly that I say, 

“ Why art thou come ? ,# ' • 

Lorn*. Near to the opposite shore, 

With no design, but on a lengthened chase, 
A lusty deer pursuing from the hills 
Of Morven. where Sir Hubert and myself 
Guests of the social lord two days had been, 
We found us; when a sudden strong desire 
To look upon the castle of Maclean, 

Seen from the coast, our eager fkncy seis'd; 
And that indulged, forthwith we dia agree 
The frith to cross, and to its chief and dame 
A hasty yisft make. But as our boat 
Lay waiting to receive us, warned by one 
Whom well I knqw, the vassal of a friend, 
Whoso word I could not doubt, that Jealous 

Y.€*. 


Lome. And has the vow, 


Constrained, unblest, and joyless as it was, 
Which gave thee to a Lord unworthy of thee. 
Placed theo beyond the reach or kindred 


The warmth of blood to, blood—the sure af¬ 
fection 

That nature gives to all—a brother's love ? 

No, by all sacred things! here is thy hold: 
Here is thy true, unshaken, native stay : 

One that shall fail thee never, though, the 
while, f 

A faithlees*wavering, intervening band 
8 eems to divide thee from it. 

{Orasviag her hand vehemently, aeifhe would 4 
lead her away.) 

Hel. What doit thou mean ?Abat violent 


Comest 


grasp is this ? 
thou to lead ix 


Stirred'up amongst the vassals of Mac leap, 
Who in their savage fury had Ren h^ard 
To utter threats against thy innooent Iplf, 
Made it unsafe in open guise Wrentdre; 
Here in this garb we are to learn in pecret 
The state in whichthou a*.—How jxjt, then ? 
Morton's report has added 
Ml is not well with th«. ^ _ 

Hel. No. all i. welL* ' . * 

Lome. A cold constrained voice that an* 




house. 


swer gave. 

All is not well,—Maclean—flares ho^ic gleet 
thee ^ v m 

Hel. Nay, wrong him ilot; kin* and 
affectionate 
He still remains. 

Lome. But it is said, his vassals with vile 
names 

Havo dared to name thee, even in open clan, 
And have remained unpunished. Is it so ? 
{pauses.) All is not well. 

Hel . Have I not said it is ? ^ 

Lome. Ah! dost thou thus return a Broth¬ 
er's love 

With cold reaervo ?—speak to me. my Helen ! 
Speak as a sister should.—Have they insulted 
thee ? 

Has any wrong—my heart within roe bkrnd 
If I but think upon it—Answef truly. 

Hel. What, am I questioned then ? think - 
est thou to find me 

Like the spoiled heiress of some lowland 
' • Lord, 

Peevish and dainty; who, with scorn regard¬ 
ing / 

The ruder home she is by marriage placed in, 
Still holds herself an alien fromita interest, 
With poor repining, losing every sense 
Of what she is, in what sne has been ? No.— 
I love thee, Lorao; 1 love my father's house: 
The meanest cur that round his threshold 
barks, 

Is in my memory as some kindred thing: 

Tet take it not unkindly when I say, 

The lady, of Maslean no gnevanoe hath 
To tell the Lord of Lome. 


fif* 


Hel. What dost thou mean?Mho.l violent 
grasp is tills ? ~ W 

Comest tnou to lead me from my husband s 
house. 

Beneath the shade of night, with culprit's 
stealth 1 

Lome. No, daughter of Argyll; when 
John of Lome 

Shall come to lead thee from these hated 
walls 

Back to thy native home,—with culprit's 
% stealth, 4* 

,Beneath the shades of night, it shall no^bo. 
With half our western warriors at his back 
fle’ll proudly conic. Thy listening timid 
chief 

Shall hear our martial steps upon his heath, 
With heavy measured fall, send, beat by beat 
From the far smitten earth a sullen sound, 
Like deep-dell’d forests groaning to the 
strokes 

Of lusty wood-men. On the watch-tower's 
height, 

His straining eyo shall mark our sheathlcsa 
swords 

From rank to rank their lengthened blaro 
emit, i 

Like streams of shivering lighten haste to 
change, 

Upon the northern firmament.—By afraltli ? 
No! not by stealth!—believe me, not by 
stealth 

Shalt thou these portals pass. 

Hel. Them hws I entered •. 

The pledge of f«tce: and here my place I'll 

As dame and mistress of the warlike clan 
Who yield obedience to their chief, my lord; 
And whatsoe'er their will to me may bear, 
Of good or ill, so will I hold me ever. 

Tea. did the Lord of Lome, dear as he is, 
With all the warlike Campbells at his back 
Here hostile entrance threaten; on the so 
walls. 

Failing the strength that might defend them 
better, 

I would myself, while by my side in arms 
One valiant clan’s-man stood, against his 
powers, 

To the last push, with desperate opposition, 
This castle hold. 
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Lorne. And woald’ft thoa so ? to firtn and 
valiant art thou ? 

Forgive me, noble creature!—oh ! the fate— 

The wayward fate thattynds thy generoua 
soul 

To poor unsteady weakness I 
lid. Speakest thou thus ? 

TJius pressing still upon the galled spot ? 

Thou dealest unkindly with me. Yes. my 
brother, 

Unkindly and unwisely. Wherefore host 


Brought 


tho» 
to this 
well 


coast the man tMu knowest 


fcI ought not in mysterious guiso to see ? 
P And he himself—seeks he again to move 

•V mi • • - • • ° 


have strove to con- 


; The haplea^vc/iknp89 I 

Tthought him generous 
Lome. So think him still. 

His wishes tend not to'disturb thv peace : 

Far other are his thoughls-rtife bids me tell 
thee, 

To cheer thy gentle heart, nor think of him, 
As one who will'in vain and stubborn gridf; 
His ruin’d bliss lament,—ho bids me say 
That he will even strive, if it be possible, • 
Amongst the mai^iis of his land to seek * 
Some taint resemblance of the good he lost, ( 
That thou tnayest hour of him with less re- _ 
gret. • 

As one by holy bands link'd to his kind, 
lie bids mo say, should ever child of his 
And child of tliine—but here his quivering 
lip 

And starting tears spoke what he could not 
speak. 

Hd. O, noble generous heart! and does 
he offer 

Such cheering manly comfort? Heaven pro¬ 
tect, 

And guide, and bless hiui! on liis noble head 
Such prosperous bliss be pour'd, that, hearing 
of it, * 

Shall through the gloom of my untoward 
stato 

Like gleams of sun-shine break, that from 
afar 

l^ook o'er tho dull dun heath. 

Lome. Buhone reqaesU-ry 
Hd. Ha! makes he one 
/iorits. It is to seo thy child. 

Hd. To see my child! will he indeed re¬ 
gard it? 

Shall it be blessed by him ? 

Enter Morton in haste. 

Mar. Conceal yourself, my Lord, or by 
this passage (pointing off the ‘stage.) 
The nearest postern gain: I hear the sound 
Of heavy stepd at baud, and voices stern. 

Hd. O fly, my brother! Morton will 
conduct thee, (to Morton.) Where 
is Sir Hubert ? 

Mor. Safe he Jn^ithout. 

Hd. Heaveu ljeep him so! (to Lome.) O 
leave me ! 1, the while, 


Will in, and, with mine infant in mfne 
arms, 

Meet thee again, ere thou departest.—Fly! 
fly! 

[Exeokt, Helen into the chamber f first putting 
out the lamp, and Lome and Morton fry a 
side postage. 

Scene II.—a cats, lighted pr fum¬ 
ing BRANDS STUCK ALOFT ON ITS RUG¬ 
GED BIDES, AND SHEDDING A FIERCE 
GLARING LIGHT DOWN UPON THE OB¬ 
JECTS BELOW. 

Lochtarish, Bknlora, Glxnfaddkv, with 
several of the chief vassals of M \clkan, are 
discovered in a recces of the rocks, in earnest 
discourse /advancing slowly. 

Loch. And thus, you see, by strong necet- 

We are'conyelled to this. 

1st Vos. rirhaps thou'rt right. 

Loci* Bay'*t thou perhaps f dost thou not 

«pkttpm 

That ne'er a man amongst us can securely 
His landkpossess, qr say, * my house is mine/ 
While^tAroer 4ntorage of proud Argyll. 

This be aTWftjs^rcere* 9 our besotted chief) 
bj- foll enchantgoent^bolds ? my brave Gle- 
nore, 

(Laying his hand on First Vassal.) 
What ue thy good deserts, that may uphold 

V fkoa t 


thee 

In fa4ftr with ^Cafhpbell?—Duncan’s blood. 

Slain in his boat, with all its dashing oars 

Skirting our shore, while that his vaunting 
piper 

The Campbell's triumph played? will thin 
speak for thee ? 

(Turning to Second Vassal.) 

And Thona, wliat good merit pleadest thou f 

The coal-black steed of Clone, thy moon-light 
• plunder, 

Ta'en from the spiteful laird, will he, good 
sooth! 

Neigh favour on thee ? 

(To Third Vassal.) And my valiant Fallen, 

Both^ik thee well if fkir-hair'd Flora's cries, 

Whom from Ler native bower by force thou 
took'st, 

Will plead for thee.—And say ye still per- 


Perhaps there is necessity ? 

1st vas. Strong should it be, Lochtarish ? 
for the act is fell, and cruel, thou 
would'st push us to. 

Glen, (to 1st Vassal.) Ha, man of mercy! 
are thy lily hands 

From bloody taint unstained ? what sights 
were thoeo 

Thou look’dst upon in Brunock's burning 
tower, 

When infants through the flames their wail¬ 
ings sent, 

And yet unaided perished. 

Loch, (soothingly.) Tush, Glenfadden l 
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Tto hasty art thoa. (to Us V as sa l s.) Ye will 
say, belike, . # 

« Oar safety—our existence did demand 
Utter extinction of thal bold of foe*.’ 

And well ye may.—A like necessity 
Compels us now, and yet fe hesitate. 

(Hen. Oar sighted seefs the funeral lights 
have seen, 

Not moving onward in the wonted path , 

On which 3>y friends the peaceful dead are 
.borne, * 

Bat hovering o'er the heath like countless 
stars, 

Spent and extinguish'd on the very spot 
Whero first they twinkled. This too well 
foreshows 

Interment ortho slain, whose bloqdy graves 
Of the same mould are made on which they 
fell. • 

2d Vos. Ha! so indeed! some awful tem¬ 
pest gathers. ** 

1 ei Vat. What sighted man hath seen it? 
Glen. Ho whoso eye 9 

Can see on northern waves the foundering 
bark, ♦* ‘. 

With all her shrieking crew, sink to thrf deep. 
While yet, with gentle wids ; on dimphng 
surge 

She sails fVom port in all her gallant trim 


John of tlic islo hath seen it 

All. (starting back.) Then hangs some 
over us. 

Glen. Know ye not t % 

The mermaid hath been heard upon our rocks ? 
AU. (ttiU more alarmed.) Hi! when ? 
Glen. Last night, upon the rugged crag 
That lifts its dark head through the cloudy 
smoko 

Of dashing billows, near the western cliff. 
Sweetly, but sadly, o’er tho stilly deep 
The passing sound was borne. I nc< 


Maclean and Campbell, stiffening side by side, 
With all the gnasning ecstasy ol bate 
Upon their ghastly visages imprest, 

Lie horribly!—For every widow’s tear 
Shed in our clan let matron Campbells hpwl. 
Loch Indeed, my fijends, although too 
much iiFlre, 

Benlora wifely speaks.—Shall we in truth 
Wait for our min from a crafty foe, 

Who here maintains this keenly watchful spy 
In gentle kindness masked ? 

Crisp. Nor need we fear. % 

As good Lochtarisli hath already urged, 

Her death will rouse Argyll. It willoe deem¬ 
ed, , 

As we shall grace it With all good respect 
Of funeral pomp, a: natural visitation. ^ 
Lock. Ay, ana besides, we’ll sweafr upefl 
the book, ” 

And truly swear,*if we arc called upon, 

Wo have not shed her blood. 

Ben. I like not this. 

If ye her life will take, in open day 
Let her a public sacrifice bo made. 

Let Uie loud trumpet ftr and near proclaim 
Odr bloody feast, and at the rousing sound 
Let every clansman of tbc bated name 
His vengeful weapon dendb—— 

Lochtorish. What we do, • 
ly done.—Why should wo slay 


: like it not, L 

•**Tfi-et it be boldl 
evil ^ •her ? 


need not 


How fatal to our clan that boding soun<l 
Hath over been. 

3d Vat. In faith thou makest me quako. 

2d Vat. Some fearful thing hangs o’er 
1st Vat. If ’tii fated 
Our clan before our ancient foe should fall, 
Can we Heaven's will prevent ? why slfculd 
we then * 

Tho Campbells’ wrath provoke ? 

Ben. {stepping up fiercely to First Vassal.) 
Heaven’s will prevent!—toe Campbells’ ire 
• provoke! 

Is such base tameness uttered by the son 
Of one, who woold into the fiery pit 
Of damned fiends have leapt, so that his grasp 
Blight poll a Campbell with him? bastard 
blood! 

Thy father spoke not thus. 

Loch. (.soothingly:) Nay, brave Benlora: 
He means not as tnou thickest. 

Ben. If Heaven decrees 
Slaughter and ruin for us, come it then ! 

But let our enemies, close grappled to us, 

In deadly strife, their ruin join with ours. 
Let corse to corse, upon the bloody heath, 


Let her in khame be from the castle sent; 
Which to her haughty sire will do, 1 ween, 
F^r more despite than taking of her life.— 

A feeblo woman's life !—I liko.it not. (turn¬ 
ing and walking angrily to a distance.) 
Loch, (to Glcnfaddcn.) Go to him, friend, 
and soothe him to our purpose. 

The fiery fool! how madly wild ho is ! 
(Glcnf&aden goct and rvrales to Benlora, while 
Lochtorish sjjealit to the Vassal* on the front) 
Loch. My fnends, why on cadh other look 
^ yo thus 

Ingl^my silence? freely speak your thoughts. 
Mine hive I freely spoken : that advising 
Which for the good—uay, I must say exist¬ 
ence, 

Of this our ancient clan most needful is. 
When did Lochtarish ever for himself 
A separate ’vantage*eck, in which the clan 
At largo partook net ? am I doubted now ? 
2d Vat. No, nothing do we doubt thy r-ub- 
lie seal. 

Loch. Then.is ray long experience o* the 
sudden 

To childish folly turned ? Think’st thou, good 
Thona, 

We should beneath this artful mistress live, 
Hushed in deceitful peace, till John of Lome, 
For whom the office of a treacherous spy 
She doth right slyly manage, with his powers 
Shall come upon us? once ye would have 
spumed 

At thoughts so base ; but now, when forth I 
.stand 

To do what vengeance, safety, nay. existence 
All loudly call lor; even as though already 


The enemy’s baleful i n fl uence hong o'er ye. 
Like quelled and passive men ye silent stand. 

1 st Vos. (roused.) Nay, cease, Lochtariah! 
Quell'd and passive men thou know'st we 
are not. 

Loch. Yet a woman’s life, « 

And that a treacherous woman. * moves ye 
thus. 9 

Bold as vour threats of dark revenge have 
oeen, 

A strong decisive deed appals*ye now, * 

Our chieftain’s feeble undetermined spirit 
Infects you all: yo dare not stand by. me. 
All. We dare not, eayest thou ? 

Loch. Dare not, will 1 say ! 

Well spoke the jeering Camerons, I trow, . 
-As past their fishing Mats our vessel steer’d, 
|When with push’d lip, and finger pointing 

* ’thus, t 

They call'd our crew the Caxnpbell-cow'd 

Macleans. 

All. (rousedfiercely.) The Campbell-cow’d 
Macleans! 

2d Vos. infernal devils ! % 

Dare they to call us do ? 

Lock. Ay. by my truth! 

Nor think tnal from the Camerons alone 
Ye will such greying have, if back ye shrink, 
Add stand not by me now. . 

All. (eagerly.) We'U stand ! we'll stand 'J 
2d Vos. Tempt us no more :—thelte's nero 
a man of us 

That will not back thee boldly. 

Loch. Ay, indeed! 

Noware ye men!—give me your hands to this. 

(they aU give him their hands.) 

Now ami satisfied, (looking off.) The chief 
approaches. 

Ye know full well the spirit of the man 
That wo must deal withall; therefore be bold. 
Ad. Mistrust us not. 

Enter Maclean, who advances to the centre, 
whilo Lochtaribh, Bknlora, GlAtvad- 
den, and all the other vassals gather round 

* him with stern determined looks. A pause ; 
Maclean eyeing them all round with inquisi¬ 
tive anxiety. 

Mac. A goodly meeting at thj*hour con¬ 
vened. » (a, sullen pause.) 

Beni ora; Thona ; Allen* of Glcnore ; 

And all of you, our first and bravest kinsmen; 
What mystery in this sullen silence is ? 

Hangs any threatened evil o’er the elan f 
Ben. Yea, chieftain; evil that doth make 
the blood 

Within your grey-haired warriors’ veins to 
burn, 

And their brogued feet to spurn the ground 
that bears them. 

Loch. Evil that soon will wrap your tower 


Your ditches fill with blood, and carrion birds 
Glat with the butchered corses of your slain. 
Glen. Ay^ evil that doth make the lioary 


Of sighted men around their age-worn scalp* # 
Like quicke h ed points of crackling flame to 

Their teeth to grind,* and strained eye-balls 
roll 

lu fitful frenxy, at the horrid things, 

In terrible array, before them raised. 

1st Vat. The mermaid hath been heard up* < 
on our rocks: 

The fatal song of waves. .! 

Glen. The northern deep' 

Is heard with distant moaning! from our coast, • 
Uttering the dismal bodeful sounds of death. 
2d Vos. The ftineral lights have ahone upon 
our heath, 

Marking in countless groups jthe heaps of 
thousands. 

Ben. Yea, chief; and sounds like to thy ‘ 
% father’s voice 

Have from the sacred mould wherein he lies, 
At dedd df night, by wakeful men been heard 
Three timew distinctly. (to Glenfadden.) 

Sayd'st thou hot thrice ? 

JttLen. Yogi three times heard distinctly. 
Y«rfl}£h am|se me, friends.—Such 
things have been. 

Loch. Yea, chi.f; and think'st thou we 
** may lightly deem 

jOfcoming ills, by signs like these forewarned ? 
Mac. Then an it be, high Heaven have 
mercy on us! 

Loch, (in a solemn voice.) Thysdf have 
mercy on us! 

Mac. How is this ? 

Your words confuse and stun me.—Have 1 
' power 

To ward this evil off! 

Ad. Thou hast! thou hast! 

Mac. Then God to me show mercy in my 
need, 

As 1 will do for yon and for my clan 
Whale’er my slender power enables me. 

! AB. Amen ! and swear to it. 

Mac. (starting hack.) What words are these. 
With each wild fierceness uttered ? name the 
thing 

That ye would have me do. 

Ben. (steppingfonoard.) Ay, we will name 
«* it. 

Helen the Campbell, fostered in your bosom, 

A serpent is , wno wears a hidden sting 
? ortheo and all thy name; the oath-bound 

Of dark Argyll, our foe ; the baleful plague 
To which ul omened sounds and warnings 
point. 

As that on which existence or extinction— 

The name and being of our clan depend; 

A witch of deep seduction.—Cast her forth. 

The strange, unnatural onion of two bloods- 
Adverse and hostile, most abhorred is. 

The heart of every warrior of your name 
Rises against it. Yea. the grave calls out. 

And says it may not be.—Nay, shrink not,. 
chief, 

When I again repeat it;—cast her off. 
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Mae. Art thou a man ? and bid’at me caat 
her off, 

Bound aa I am by sacred holy ties ? 

Loch. Bound aa thou art by that which thou 
regardest 

Aa sacred holy tics; what tio so sacred 

As those that to his name and kindred vas¬ 
sals 

The noble chieftain bind ? if ties there be 

To these opposed, although a saint from heav¬ 
en 

Had bleas'd them o'er the cross'd and holy 
things, 

They are annulled and broken. 

Ben. Ay, Ijochtarish; 

Bound doctrine hast thou uttered. Such the 
crc^l 

Of ancient warriors wos, and such the creed 

That we their sons will with our swords main¬ 
tain, 

(Drawing his sword fiercely, whilst the rest fol¬ 
low his r raw pie.) 

Mac. Ye much confound me with your vio¬ 
lent words. 

I can in battle strive, as well ye know; 

But how to strive with you, yo violent men, 

My spirit knows not. » 

Loch. Decide—decide, Maclean; the choice 


iB thine 


What frenxied voice is that ? 

Enter 4th Vassal, as if terribly frightened. 

Lock. (to 4th Vassal.) What brings thee 
hither ? 

4tA Vas. He fixes wildly on the gloomy 
void 

His starting eye-balls, bent on fearful sights, 

That makes the sinews of his aged limbs 

In agony to quiver 

Loch. Who did'st thou Bay? 

4lh Vas. John of the isle, the Bightcd awful 
man. 

Go, sec yourselves; i’ the outer cave he is. 

Entranced he stands; arrested on his way 

By horrid visions, as he hurried hither 

Inquiring for the chief. 

(a voice heard without , as before.) 

Loch. Hark ! hark, again! dread powers 
arc dealing with him. 

Come, chieftain—come and see the awful 
man. 

If heaven or hell have power to move thy 
will, 

Thou const not now withHtnnd us. 

(pauses.) flrur'flt thou not? 

And motionless ? 

Mac. 1 am beset and stunn’d, 


To be our chieftain, leading forth thy handb^ 
As heretofore thy valiant father did, 
Againntour aucicut foe, or be the husband, 
Despised, forsaken, curst, of l^cr thou prizest 
More than thy clan ami kindred. 

Glen. Make thy choice. s 
Benlora, wont in better times, to lead ns 
Against the Campbells, with a chieftain’s 
power, 

Shall, with the first blast of his warlike horn, 
If so he wills it. round his standard gather 
Thy roused and valiant vassals to a man. 
Mac. (greatly startled) Hu,go your thoughts 
to this ? desert me so ? 

My vassals so desert me ? 

Jjoch. Ay, by my faith our very women too : 
And in your hull remain, to serve your state, 
Nor child nor aged crone. 

Mac. (after great agitation.) Decide, and 
caat her off!—how far the thoughts 
To which these words ye yoke, %nay go, I 
guess not. 

(eagerly.) They reach not to lier life? (pauses 
and looks at them anxiously , but they 
. are silent.) 

Oh, oh ! oh, oh ! that stern and dreadful si¬ 
lence ! 

Loch. Wc will not shed her blood. 

Mac. Then ye will spare her. 

Loch. Commit her to our keeping: ask us 
not 

How wc shall deal with her. 

Mac, Borne fearful mystery is in your words, 
Which covers cruel things. O woe the day, 
That I on this astounding ridge aru poised ! 
On every side n fearful ruin yawns. 

(A voice heard with gut. uttering wild incoherent 
words, mixed with shrieks of horror.) 

59 


lAnd every sense bewilder'd. Violent roe i*! 

__s-. si.- i_— i 


If ye unto this fearful pitch arc bent,— 

When such necessity is profit upon me, 

What doth avail resistance ? woe the day ! 
E'en lead me where ye will. 

[Bait Maclean, cihavstethindtrembling, lean¬ 
ing on Loclitariah, and followed by Benlora 
and Glenfaddcn and Vassals —ttco Vassals 
remain. 

1st Vas. (looking after Maclean.; Ay, there 
be goes; so spent, and scored, and 
feeble ! 

Without u prophet’s skill, wc inav forotcl, 
John of the isle, by sly fjochlorish taught, 
Will work him soon to be on oath-bound 
wretch » 

To this their fell design. Are all things 
ready ? 

2d Vas. All is in readiness. 

1 st Vas. When ebbs the tide ? 

2d Vas. At early dawn, when in the narrow 

creek, • 

Near to the castle, with our trusty mates, 

Our boat must be in waiting to receive her. 
1st Vas. The time so soon! alas, so young 
and fair 

That slow and diHmal death ! to be at once 
Plunged in the closing deep many have suf¬ 
fered, 

But to sit waiting on a lonely rock 
For the approaching tide to throttle her— 

But that she is a Campbell, I could weep. 

2d Vas. Weep, fool! think soon how we'll 
to war again 

With our old enemy, and in the field 
Our good claymores reek with their hated 
blood; 

Think upon this, and change thy tears to joy. 

[Exeunt. 
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SCENE III. 
LEAN. 


BED CHAMBER OF MAC- 


Enter Maclean, followed by Helen. 

I lei. Ah! wherefore art thou so disturbed ? 
the night* 

la almost spent: the mom will break ere 
long, 

And reat bast thou had none. Go to thy bed: 

I pray thee go. 

Mac. I cannot: urge me not. 

Hel. Nay, try to reat: I’ll ait and watch by 
thee. 

Mae. Thou’lt ait and watch! O woe betide 
the hour ! 

And who will watch for thee ? 

Hel. And why tor me ? 

Can any harm approach? when thou art 
near, 

Or sleeping or awake, I am secure. 

Mac. t0 ant * f ro distractedly.) O 

Hel. Those exclamations ! {going up to him 
while he avoids her.) Tun/st thou 
from mo thus ? 

Have I offended ? dost thou doubt my faith ? 

Hath any jealous thought--1 freely own 

Irfove did not make me thine: hut, being thine^. 

To no love-wedded dame, bound in the ties 44 

Of dearest sympathy, will I in duty— 

In steady, willing, cheerful duty yield. 

Yea, ana though here no thrilling rapture 
be, 

I look to spend with thee, by habit foster’d, 

The evening of my days in true affection. 
Mac. The evening of thy days! alas, alas! 

Would heaven had so decreed it! {pulling 
his hand from hers.) Grasp mo not! 

It is a fiend thou cling'st to. (a knock at the 
door.) Power of heaven ! 

Arc they already at the chamber door ! 

Hel. Arc those who knock without unwel¬ 
come ?—hush! 

Withdraw thyself, and I will open to them. 

(goes to the door.) 

Mac. O go not! go not! 

( Runs after her to draw her back, when a Vas¬ 
sal, rushing from behind the bed, lays hold 
of him.) , 

Vas. Art thou not sworn to us : where ia 
thy fkith ? 

Mac. 1 know, I know! the bands of hell 
liave bound me. 

O fiends! ye’ve made of me—what words can 
speak 

The hateful wretch I am! hark, hark! she 
cries! 

She shrieks and colls on me! 

(Helen’s cries heard without , first near and 
distinct^ afterwards more and more distant 
as they bear her away; while the Vassal 
leads Maclean forcibly off by the opposite 
side, he breaks from him , and hastens to¬ 
wards that by which Helen went out.) 

Vas. Thou art too strong for me. Do as 
thou wilt; 


But if thou bring’st her back, even from that. 
moment 

Bcnlora is our leader, and thyself, 

The Campbell’s husband, chieftain and Mac- 
lean 

No more shalt be. We've sworn os well as 
thou. 

(Maclean stops irresolutely , and then suffers 
the Vassal to lead him off.) 


ACT III. 


Scene h —a small island, composed 

OF A RUGGED CRAGGY ROCK IN FRONT, 
AND THE SEA IN THR DISTANCE. 

Enter two Vassals droning in Helen, so if 
just come out ol their boat. 

Hel. O, why is this ? speak, gloomy, ruth- 
loss men! 

Our voyage ends not here ? 

1 st Vas. It does : and now, 

Helen, the Cumpbell, faro llieo—fare thee 
well! 

2d Vas. Heleh, the Campbell, thy last 
greeting take 
Srom mortal tiling. 

Hel. What! leave n.c on this rock, 

This sea-girt rock, to solitude and famine ? 

1st Vas. Next rising tide will bring a sure 
relief 

To all the i(ls wc leave theo. 

Hel. (starting.) 1 understand ye ( raising 
her clasped hands to heaven.) Lora 
of heaven and earth; 

Of storms and tempests, and th’ unfathom’d 
deep; 

Is this thy righteous will? {grasping the 
hands of the men.) Ye cannot mean it; 
Ye cannot leave a human creature thus 
To perish by a slow approaching end, 

So awful and so terrible. Instant death 
Were merciful to this. ^ 

1st Vas. If thou prefer’st it, we can shorten 
well 

Thy term of pain and terroar: from this 
cragg, 

Full fourteen fathom deep, thou may’st be 
plunged. 

In shorter time than three strokes of an oar 
Thy pains will cease. 

2d* Vas. Come, that were better for thee. 
(Both of them seize her hands , and are going 
to hurry her to the brink of the rock, when 
she ehnnhs back.) 

Hel . O no! the tool recoils from swift de¬ 
struction ! 

Pause ye awhile, (considering for a moment.) 

The downward terrible plunge ! 

The coil of whelming waves ?—O fearful na¬ 
ture ! 

(catching hold qf a part of the rock near her.y 
To the rough rock I’ll cling: it atill ia some- 
tlung 
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Of firm and dcsper&to hold. Depart and leave 
me. 

{Waving her hand for Ike Vassals to "a, whilst 
she keeps close hold of the rock with the 
other.) 

1st Vos. Thou still may’st lire within a 
prison pent, 

Life is dear to thee. 

Hel. {eagerly.) If life is dear !—alas, it is 
i\ot dear! 

Although the passing fearful act of death 

So very fearful is--Say how, even in a 

prison, 

I still may wait my quiet natural end. 

1st Vas. Whale cr thou art, such lias thy 
conduct been, 

Thy wedded faith, ev’n with thy fullest foes, 

Sure and .undoubted stands:—sign thou this 
scroll, 

Owning the child, tliy son, of bastard birth; 

And this made sure, Lochtarish bade mo say 

Thy life shall yet be spared. 

Hel. {pushing him away wit/S indignation , 
as he offers her the scroll.) Off, off! 
vile agent of a wretch so devilish ! 

Now do I sec lrom whence my ruin comes: 

I and my infant foil his picked hopes. 

O harmless babe! will Heaven abandon thee ! 

It will not!—no; it will not! 


Awful but excellent! beneath thy hand, 

With trembling confidence, 1 bow me low, 

And wait thy will in peace. {Sits down on a 
crag of a rock , with her anas crossed 
over her breast in silent resignation 
— then, uflcr a pause of some length, 
raises her head mistily.) 

It is a sound of voices in the wind ? 

The brceic is on the rock: a gleam of sun- . 
shine 

Breaks through those farther clouds. It is 
like hope 

Upon a hopeless stale. {Starting up,and gaz¬ 
ing eagerly around her.) 

I'll to that highest crag and take my stand : 

Some little sjieck upon the distant wave 

May to my eager gaxe a vessel grow— 

Some onward wearing thing,—some boat— 
some raft— 

Some drilled plank.-O hope! thou quit’st 

us never! 

[Exit, disappearing amongst the rugged di¬ 
visions of the rock. 

ScRNR II.- A SMALL ISLAND FROM 

WHICH THE FORMER IS SEEN IN THE 
DISTANCE, LIKE A LITTLE POINTED 
ROCK STANDING OUT OF THE SEA. 


{assuming firmness anil dignity.) 
Depart and leave me. In my rising breast 
I feel returning strength, lleuven aids my 
weakness: 

I’ll meet its awful will. * 

(waving them off goith her hand.) 

1st Vas. Well, in its keeping rest thee: 
fare thre well, 

Helen, the Campbell. 

2d Vas. Be thy sufferings short! 

Come, Quickly let us go, nor look behind, 
Fell is the service we are put upon: 

Would wc had never ta’en that cruel oath! 

[Exkunt Vassals. 

Hel. {after standing somctime gating round 
her. paces backwards and forwards 
with agitated steps, then, stopping 
suddenly , bends her car to the ground 
as if she listened earnestly to some¬ 
thing.) it is the sound; the heaving 
hollow swell • 

That notes the turning tide. Tremendous 
agent! 

Mine executioner, that, step by step, 
Advances to the awful work of death. 
Onward it wears : a little space removed 
The dreadful conflict is. {liaising her eyes to 
heaven , and moving her lips, as in 
the act of devotion , before she again 
speaks aloud.) 

Thou art i* tli’ blue coped sky—th* expanse 
immeasurable; 

I’ the dark roll'd clouds, the thunder's awfu 
# home: 

Thou art i’ the wide shored earth,—the path¬ 
less desert; 

And in the dread immensity of waters,— 

I* the fathomless deep thou art.- 


Enter Sir IIubkrt i»k Grey, followed by two 

Fish kum km. 

De Grey. This little swarded spot that o'er 
the waves, . 

Cloth’d in its green light, seem'd to beckon 
to us, 

Right pleasant is: until our comrades join, 
Here will we rest. I marvel much they Btand 
So far bcliiml. In truth, such lusty rowers 
Put shame u)K>n their skill. 

1st Fish. A cross-set current bore them 
from the track, 

But see, they now bear on us rapidly. 

Voices, {without.) Ilola! 

2 d Fish. They call to us. Ilola! hola ! 
How fast they wear! they arc at hand already. 
De Grey. Right glad 1 am: the Lord of 
J.ome, I fear, 

Will wait impatiently : he has already 
With rapid ours the nearer main lund gain’d, 
Where be appointed us to join hiiu. IIo! 

• {calling off the stage.) 
Make to that point, iny lads. 

{to those near him-) 

Here, for a little while, upon the turf 
We’ll snatch a hasty meal, and, so refresh’d, 
Take to our boats again. 

a 

Enter three other Fisiikrnxit, as from their 
boat on the other side. 

Well met, my friends ! I’m glad you’re here 
at lost. 

How was it that you took that distant track ? 
3 d Fish. The current bore us wide of what 
we wist; 

And, were it not your honour is impatient 
Main land to make, we had not come so soon. 
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He Grey. Whet had detained yon? 

3 d Kish. As near yon rock we bore, that 
o'er the w&vca 

Just shows its jetty point, and will, ere long, 
Beneath the tide be hid, we heard the sound 
Of feeble lamentation. 

He Grey. A human voice ? 

3d Fish. 1 cannot think it was; 

For on that rock, sea-girt, and at high tide, 
Sca-covcr'd, human tiling there cannot be; 
Though at the first it sounded in our cars 
Like a faint woman’s voice. 

De Grey. Perceived ye aught ? 

3d Fish. Yea; something wnite that moved, 
and, as we think, 

Some wounded bird that there hath dropp’d 
its wing, 

And cannot make its way. 

4tA Fish. Perhaps some dog, 

'Whose master at low water there linth been, 
And left him. 

3d Fish. Something ’tia in woeful case, 

W hate'or it bo. Right fain I would have 
gone 
To bear it off. 

De Grey. (eagerly.) And wherefore Uid’st 
thou not ? 

Return and save it. Be it what it may; 
Something it is, lone and in jeopardy, 

Which hath a feeling of its desperate state, 
And therefore doth to woe worn, fearful man, 
A kindred nuture bear. Return, good 
friend:— 

Quickly return and save it, ere the tide ' 
Shall wash it from its hold. I to the coast 
Will steer the while, and wait your coming 
there. 

‘dd'Fish. Right gladly, noble sir. 

4 th Fish. We’ll gladly go : 

For, by my faith ! at night 1 had not slept 
For thinking of that sound. 

De Cfrci/. 1 leaven speed ye then! whate’er 
ye bring to me 

Of living kind, 1 will reword yo for it. 

Our different tracks we hold; nor longer 
here 

Will 1 remain. Soon may we meet: God 
speed ye! [Exeunt severally. 

Scene III.—a fisherman’s house on 

THE MAIN LAND, c ♦ 

Enter Jons or I.ornv. and Sir Hubert de 

Chet. 

Lome. Then wait thou for thy boat; I and 
my men 

Will onward U» the town, where, as I hope, 
My trusty vassals and our steeds are stationed. 
But lose not time. 

De Grey. Fear not; I’ll follow quickly. 
Lome. I must unto the castle of Argyll 
Without delay proceed; therefore, whate’er 
Of living kind, bird, beast, or creeping tiling, 
This boat of thine produces, briug it with 
thee; 

And wore it eaglet fierce, or wolf or fox. 

On with us shall it travel, mounted bravely, 


I Our homeward cavalcade to grace. Farewell! > 
Dc Grey. Farewell, in y friend ! I shall not * 
long delay 

Thy homeward journey. 

Lome, {calling off.) But, ho! good host and 
hostess f (to De Grey.) ere I go 
I must take leave of honest Duncan hero, 

And of liis rosy wife. Ay, here they come. 

• 

Enter the Host and his Wife. 


Farewell, my friends, and thanks be to ye 
both! 

Good cheer, and kindly given, of you we’ve 
had. 

Thy hand, good host. May all the fish o' th* 
ocean % 

Como crowding to tliy nets!—and healthy 
brats, 

Fair dame, have thou ! with such round rosy 
cheeks 

As brats of thine befit: and, by your leave, 
(kissing her.) 

So be they kiss’d by all kind coiners too! 
Good luck betide yc both ! 

Host. And, sir, to you tho same. Who¬ 
e'er you ho, 

A brave inan art thou, that I will be sworn. 

Wife. Conic you this way again, I hope, 
good sir, 

You will not puss our door. 

Ijottu. Fear not, good hostess; 

It is a pleasant, sunny, open door, 

And bids me epter oi its own accord : 

I cannot pass it by. Good luck lietido ye ! 

[Exit, fudtnred to the door by Sir Hubert 

Host. 1 will be sworn it is some noble chief¬ 
tain, 

Thon.rh homely lie liis gurb. 

Wife. Ay, so will I; the I^ord of Lome 
himself 

Could not more courteous be. 

Host. Hush, hush! bo quiet! 

We live not now amongst the Campbells, 
wife. 

Should some Maclean o’erhear thcc—hush, I 
say. 

( eyeing l)e Grey, who relvms from the door.) 
And this man too; right noble is bis mien ; 
IIc*is no common rambler, (to Do Grey.) By 
ydur leave, 

If I may bo so bold without offending, 

Your speech, uietliinks, smacks of a southern 
race; 

I guess at least of lowland kin yc be. • 

But think no shame of this; we'll ne’crtheless 
Regard thee: thieves aud cowards be not all 
Who from tho lowlands come. 

IVtfe. No; no, in sooth ! 1 knew a lowlan- 
der, 

Some years gone by, who was as true and 
honest— 

Ay, and I do believe well nigh as brave, 

As though, with brogued feet, he never else 
Had all liis days than muiror mountain trode. 

De Grey. Thanks for your gentle thoughts! 
—it has indoca * 

Been ray misluok to draw my earliest breath 
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Where meadows flower, and cornfields ware 
i' the sun. 

Bat let us still be friends ! Heaven gives us 
not 

To choose oar birth-place, else these wilds, no 
doubt, 

Would be more thickly peopled. 

Host. Ay, true it is indeed. 

Wife. And hard it were 

To quarrel with him too for his misfortune. 

(noise heard without.) 
De Grey. Ha! tis my boat return’d. 

Enter 1st Fisuxkkan. 

1st Fish. Ay, hero we arc. 

De Grey . And aught saved from the rock ? 
1st Fish. Yes, by my faith! but neither 
bird nor beast. 

Look there, my master, (pointing to the door.) 

Enter Hklxs, extremely exhausted, and almost 
senseless, wrapt closely up in one of their 
plaids, and supported by the o^ier two fisher¬ 
men. 

De Grey. A woman! Heaven in mercy ! 
was it then 

A human creature there gx posed to perish ? 

1 st Fish. (opening the plaid to show her 
fate.) Ay, look; and such a crea¬ 
ture ! • 

De Grey, (starting back.) Helen of Argyll! 

O God ! was this the feeble wailing voice ! 

(Clasping his arms about her knees as she 
stands almost senseless, supported by the fish - 
ermen, and bursting into tears.) 

Could heart of wan so leave thee ? thou, of 
all 

That lovely is, most lovely. Woe is me ! 

Some-aid, I pray ye. (to Host and his Wife.) 
Bear her softly in, 

And wrap warm garments round her. 
Breathes she freely ? 

Her eyes half open ore, but life, alas! 

Is almost spent, and holds within her breast 

A weak uncertain seat. (Helen moves her 
hand.) She moves her hand:— 

She knows my voice. O Heaven in mercy 
save her ! 

Bear her more gently, pray ye:—softly 4 soft¬ 
ly ! • 

How weak and spent she is I 

lrf Fish. No marvel she is weak: we reach’d 
her not 

Until the swelling waters laved her girdle. 

And then to see her- 

De Grey. Cease, I pray thee, friend, 

And tell me not- 

2d Fish. Nay, faith; he tolls you true : 

She stood above the water, with stretched 
arms 

Clung to the dripping rock, like the white 
pinions— 

De Grey. Peace, peace, I say! thy words 
are agony: 

Give to my mind no image of the thing! 

[Exeuht, hearing Helen into an inner part of 
the house. 


ACT IV. 

Scene I. —a small gothic hall or 

ANTI-ROOM, IN ARGYLL’S CASTLE, A 
DOOR LEADING TO THE APARTMENT OF 
THE EARL, BEFORE WHICH IS DISCOV¬ 
ERED THE PIPER, PACINO BACKWARDS 
AND FORWARDS, PLAYING ON HIS BAG¬ 
PIPE. 


Enter Duqald. 


Dug. Now pray thee, piper, cease! that 
stunning din 

Might do good service by the ears to set 
Two angry clans; but for a morning’s rouse. 
Here at an old man's door, it docs, good 
sooth, 

Exceed all reasonable uso. The Earl 
Has past a sleepless night: I pray thee now 
Give o’er, and spare thy pains. 

Viper. And s|mre my pains, soy’st thou?— 
I'll do mine office, 

As long os breath within my body is. 

Dug. Then mercy on us all! ii wind thou 
mean’at, 

There is witliin Unit sturdy trunk of thine. 
Old as it is, a still exliaustless store. 

A Lapland witch’s bog could scarcely match 

it. 

Thou coil Id’ut, I doubt not, belly out the sails 
Of a thrice-masted vessel with thy mouth: 
But be thy mercy equal to thy might! 

I pray thee now give o’er: in faith the carl 
Has past a sleepless night 
Viper. Think's! thou 1 am a lowland, day- 
liircd minstrel, 

To play or stop at bidding? is Argyll 
The lord and chieftain of our ancient clan. 
More certainly than l to him, as such, 

The high hereditary piper am ? 

A sleepless night, forsooth ! he’s slept full oft 
On tho hard heath, with fifty harness'd 
steeds 

Champing their fodder round him;—soundly 

too. 


I'll do mine ullice, loun, chain as thou wilt. 

(fontinuin'' to pace up and down , and 
play as before) 

% Nay, thou the chafer art, red-crested 


Dug. 


coca 


The Lord of Lome has spoilt thee with indulg¬ 
ing 

Thy wilful liumors. Cease thy cursed din! 
See; here the Earl himself comes forth to 
chide tkoa. [Exit. 


Eater Aroyll, attended, from the chamber. 

Arg. Good morrow, piper! thou hast 
roused me bravely: 

A younger man might giru bis tortnns on 
With lightsome heart to martial sounds liko 
these, 

But I am old. 

Viper. O no, my noble chieftain! 
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It is not age subdues you. 

Arg. No; what else? 

Piper. Alack, the flower and blossom of 
yeur house 

The wind hath blown away to other towers. 
When she was here, and gladsome faces 
brighten'd 

With looking on her, and around your board 
Sweet lays were sung, and gallants in the 

Footed it trimly to our varied measures, 
There might, indeed, be found beneath your 
roof 

Those who might reckon years fourscore and 
odds, 

But of old folks, I warrant, ne'er a soul. 

No; we were all young then. 

Arg. (sighing deeply.) Tie true, indeed 
It was even as thou say’st Our earthly joys 
Fly like the blossoms scatter'd by the wind. 

Enters Skhvakt. 


Sere. Please ye, my Lord;- 

Some score of Vassals in the hall attend 
To bid good morrow to you ? and the hour 
Wears late: the chamberlain hath bade roc 
say 

He will dismiss them, if it please your honour. 

~+,Jlrg. Nay, many a mile have some of 
them, I know, 

With suit or purpose lurking in their minds, 
Rode o'er rough paths to see me; disap¬ 
pointed 

Shall none of them return. I’m better now. 
I have been rather weary than unwell 
Say, I will see them presently. 

[Exit Servant 

Re-enter Duoald in haste. 

Thou comest with a busy face : what tidings. 9 

Dug. The Lord of Lome's arrived, an' please 
your honour: 

Sir Hubert too, und all their jolly train; 

And with them have they brought a lady, 
closely 

In hood and mantle muffled : ne'er a glijnpse 
May of her face be seen. 

Arg. A lady, say’st thou ? 

Dug. Yes; closely muffled up. 

Arg. (pacing up and/Unon , somewhat dis¬ 
turbed.) 0 

I like not this.-It cannot surely be.— 

(stopping shorty and looking hard at 
bugald.) 

Whence comes he ? 

Dug. He a hunting went, I know, 

To Cromack's ancient laird, whose youthful 
dame 

So famed for beauty is; but whence he 
comes, 

I cannot tell, my Lord. 

Arg. (pacing up and down, as he speaks 
to himseff in broken sentences very 
much disturbed.) 

To Crornack’s ancient laird!—IT that In¬ 
deed— 

Be shrew me, if it be!—I'd rather lose 


Half of my lands than son of mine Mich 
wrong, 

Such shameful wrong, should do. This sword 
I've drawn 

Like robbery to revenge, no'er to abet it: 

And shall I now with hoary locks-no, 

no!— 

My noble Lorne ! he cannot be so base. 

Enter Lorsx, going up to AaovLr. with ogita* « 

tion. • 

Arg. (eyeing him suspiciously.) Well, 
John, how is it ? welcome art thou 
home, 

If thou retum'st, as well I would believe, 
Deserving of a welcome. 

Lorne. Doubts my Lord that I am so re¬ 
turned* 

(Aside to Argyll, endeavouring to draw Am 

apart from his attendants.) 

Your ear, my father. 

Let these withdraw: I have a thing to tell 
job. 

Arg. (looking still more suspiciously upon 
Lorne, from seeing the eagerness and 
agitation with which he speaks , and 
turning fgom him indignantly.) N o, 
by this honest blade! if wrong 
tnou'st done, 

Thou hast no shelter here. In open day, 
Before th’ assembled Vassals shaltthon tell it; 
And he, whom thou hast injured, be redrest, 
While I have power to bid my Campbells 
fight - 

I' the fair and honour'd cause. 

Lome. 1 psay, my Lord, will you vouchsafe 
to hear mo ? 

Arg. Thoughtless boy! 

How far unlike the noble Lome I thought 
tiice!— 

Proud as I am, far rather would I see thee 
Join'd to the daughter of my meanest Vassal, 
Than see thy manly, noble worth engaged 
In such foul raid as this. 

Lome. Nay, nay ! be pacified! 

I’d rather tafce, in faith, the tawny hand 
Of homeliest maid, that doth o’ holidays. 

Her sun-burnt locks with worsted ribbon 

f bind, 

Fairly and&eely won, than brightest dame 
That o'er in stately bower or regal hall 
In graceful beauty ahone, gam’d by such 
wrong— 

By such base treachery as you have glanced 
* at 

These are plain words: then treat me like a 
man 

Who hath been wont tbc manly truth to 
speak. 

Arg. Ha, now thy countenance and tone 
again 4 » 

Are John of Lome’s. That look, and whis-* 
pering voice 

So strange appear’d, in truth I liked it not 
Give me thy hand. Where is the stranger * 
dame ? 

If she in trouble 
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Lome, (aside.) Make these withdraw, and 
I will lead her hither. 

[Exrr.wAile the Earl wives his hand, and Da- 
gald and Attendants, fyc. go out :—■ presently 
re-enter Lome, leading tn Helen, covered 
closely vpina mantle. 

Lome. This is the dame, who, houseless 
and deserted, 

Seeks shelter here, nor fears to be rejected. 
Helen. jsinAinq down, and clasping Argyll’s 

My father! 

Arg. That Yoice!—O God !—unveil, un¬ 
veil, for mercy ! (tearing off the man¬ 
tle that conceals her.) 

My child! my Helen! (clasping her to his 
* hedft, and holding her therefor some 
time, unable to speak.) 

My child! my dearest cnildmy soul! my 
pride! 

Deserted!—houseless !—com’st thou to me 


SCENE II.-THE QABDEK OF TUB CAS¬ 

TLE. 

Enter Argyll, Louse, and Sir Hubert Dr 
Grxy, speaking ss they enter. 

Lome. A month!—a week or two !—no, 
not an hour 

Would 1 suspend our vengeance. Such atro¬ 
city 

Makes o’en the little term between our sum¬ 
mons 

And the dark crowding round our martial 

Of plumed bonnets nodding to the wind, 

Most tedious seem : yea, makes the impatient 
foot 

To smite the very earth beneath its tread, 

For being fixt and crtless. 

Arg. Be less impatient, John: thou const 
not doubt 


thus? 

Hero is thy house—thy home : this aged bo¬ 
som 

Thy shelter is, which thou shalt quit no 
more. 

M v child ! my child ! • 

(Embracing her again. —Helen and he weep¬ 
ing upon one another's necks.) 

Houseless! deserted!—'neath the cop* of 
heaven 

Breathes there a wretch who could desert 
thee? Speak, 

If he hath so abused his precious trust. 

If he—it makes me tear these hoary locks 
To think what 1 have done !—O thought]css 
father; 

Thoughtless and selfish too! 

( Tearing his hair, heating his forehead with all 
the violent gestures of rage and grief.) 

Helen. Oh, oh ! forbe or! it was not you, 
my father, 

I gave myself away: I did it willingly : 

We acted both for good; and now your love 
Repays me richly—stands to me instead 
Of many blessings. Noble Lome, besides— 
O, be hath been to me so kind—so tender! 

( Taking her brother’s hand, and messing it to 
her breast — then joining her father’s to it, 
and pressing them both ardently to her lips.) 
s*y not ( am deserted: Heaven hath chid 
me— 

Hath chid me sorely; but hath blest me 
• too. 

O, dearly blest me ! 

Arg. Hath chid thco sorely! how lburn 
to hear it! 

What hast thou suffer’d ? 

Lome. We will not tell thee now. Go to 
thy chamber, 

And bo a while composed. We have, my fa¬ 
ther, 

A tale to tell that will demand of thee 
Recruited strength to hear. We’ll follow 
thee. 

[Ex sost Lorn*, supporting his father an 
Helen into the chamber. 


A father’s keen resentment of such wrong: 
But let us still be wise; this short delay 
Will make revenge the surer; to its aim 
A just direction give. 

De Grey. The Earl is right: 

We shall hut work in the dark, impatient 
Lome, 

If we too soon begin. 

Arg. How far Maclean 
Hath to this horrible attempt consented, 

Or privy been, wc may be certified, 

By waiting silently to learn the Ink* 

That ho will tell us of his Lady's loss, 

When he shall send to give ub notice of it, 

As doubtless soon he will. 

De Grey. If he, beset and threatened, to 
those fiends, 

Unknowing of their purpose, hath unwilling- 

ly 

Committed her, he will himself, belike, 

If pride prevent him not, your aid solicit 
To set him free from bis disgraceful thral¬ 
dom. 

Lome. And if he should, shrunk be litis 
sinew'd arm, 

If it unsheath a weapon in his cause ! 

Let every ragged stripping on his lands 
In wanton mockery mouth him with con¬ 
tempt ! ,, 

Benlora head his \assols; and Lochtarish— 
That serpent, full of every devilish wile, 

His prison keeper and his master be ! 

De Grey. Ay; and the keeper also of his 
son, 

Tho infant heir. 

Lome, (starting.) I did not think of tin's. 
Arg. Then let thy head-strong fury pause 
upon it. 

Thanks to Sir Hnbcrt’s prudence! thou os 
yet 

Before thy followers hast restrained been ; 
And who this lady is, whom to the castle, 
Like a mysterious stranger, yc have brought, 
From them remains conceal'd. My brave De 
Grey! 

This thy considerate foresight, join'd to all 
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Thy other service in this woeful matter, 
Hath mado us much thy debtor. 

De Grey. I have, indeed, my Lord, consid¬ 
ered only 

What I believed would Helen's wishes be, 
Ero she herself could utter them ; if this 
Hath proved equivalent to wiser foresight, 
Let it direct us still; let Helen's wishes 
Your measures guide. 

Arg. Ah, brave Dc Grey ! would they hod 
ever done so! 

I had not now- (taking Sir Hubert’s 

hand with emotion.) Forgive me, no¬ 
ble youth ! 

Alas, alas, the father's tenderness 
Before the chieftain's policy gave way, 

And all this wreck hath been. 

Lome. Tie even so. 

That cursed peace; that coward's sliadeless 
face 

Of smiles and promises, to all tilings yielding 
With weak, unmanly pliancy, so gain'd 
you- 

Even you, the wise Argyll!-—it made me 
mad! 

Wiio hath no point that ho maintains against 
you, 

No firmness hath to hold him of your side : 
Who cannot sturdily against me stand. 

.-.A'rf say, 1 encroach no farther*’ friend of 
mine 

Shall never be. 


De Grey. It is indeed » 

Thy wcll-com'd right thou askest, noble 
Lome, 

And it is yielded to thee cheerfully. 

Arg. My aged limbs ore tired with pacing 
here: 

Some one approaches: within that grove 

We’ll find a shady scat, and there conclude 

This well debated point. [Exxon*. 

Scene III.—a court within the cas¬ 
tle SURROUNDED WITH BUILDINGS. 

Enter Duoald and a Vassal, two Servants at 
the same time cross with covered dishes in 
tlieir hands. 

I • 

Vox. I'll wait until the Earl shall be at lei¬ 
sure ; 

My business presses not. Wlierc do they carry 

Those cover d meats ? have ye within tlio cas¬ 
tle 

Some noble prisoner? 

Dug. Would so it wero ! but these are days 
of peace, 

They bear Uiem to tho stranger dome's apart¬ 
ment, 

Whom they have ibid thee of. There, at her 
door ? 

Aa ancient faithful handmaid of the house, 

Whale'er they bring receives; for none be¬ 
sides 


De Grey. Nay, Lome, forbear—forbear ! Of all the household is admitted. 

Thine own impetuous wilfulness did malic,. Vat. Now, by my fay ! my purse and dirk 
The other’s pliant mind more specious seem; I’d give 

And thou thyself did’st to that luckless union, To know who this may be. Some chieftain's 
Although unwittingly, assistance lend. lady 

Make now amends for it, and curb thy spirit. Whom John of Lome- 

While that the earl with calmer judgment Dug. Nay, there, I must believe, 

waits Thou guesscst crringly. I grant, indeed, 

llis time for action. Ho doffs Ids bonnet to each tacks-man's wife, 

Lome. Bcshrew me, bat thy counsel strange- And is with every coif amongst them all, 

ly smacks Both young and old, in such high favour held, 

Of cautious timid age ! in faith, De Grey, Nor maiden, wife, nor beldame of tho clan 
But that I know thy noble nature well, Bat to the Earl doth her petition bring 

I could believe thee-— . Through intercession of llie Lord of Lome ; 

Arg. Peace, unruly spirit. 1 But never yet did husband, sire, or brother. 

Bold us thou art, inclhinks, with locks like Of wrong from him complain. 

these, Vat. 1 know it well. 

Thy father still may say to thee, ‘ be silent!’ lAg. But*be she whom she may. 

Lome, (cheeking hnnsGL and bowing rpry This stranger here; 1 doubt not, friend, ero 
low to Argyll.) And be obeyed, de- long* 

voutly. O fiwgivc me! ! We shall have bickering for her in the field 

Those locks arc to your brows a kingly fillet With some fierce foe or other. 

Of strong authority, to which my heart Vat. So 1 trust: 

No rebelis, though rude may be iny words. And by my honest faith ! this peace of ours 
(taking Sir Hubert's hand with an astured Right long and tiresome is. X thought, ero 
countenance.) now, 

I ask not thee, De Grey, to pardon mo. Some of our restless neighbours would have 

Resistance here with gentleness is join’d, trespass'd 

Therefore I’ve loved thee, and have laid upon And inroads made: but no; Argyll and Lornc / 
thee \ Have grown a terror to them: all is quiet; 

The hand of sure possession ; claiming still ; And we ourselves must the aggressors be, 

A friend’s endurance of my froward temper, j Or still this dull and slothful life endure, 

Which, froward as it is, from thee hath borne | Which makes our men of three-score years 
What never human being but thyself and ten * 

Had dared to goad it with. To fret and murmur. 
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Enter Rosa, with a servant conducting her. 

8crv. (to Dugald.) A lady here, would see 
my Lord of Lome. 

Dug . Yes, still to him they come. ( looking 
at Rosa.) Ha, eee I rightly ? 

Rom. from Mull ? 

Rosa. Yes, Dugald ; here thou see’at 
A woeful bearer of unwelcome tidings. 

Dug. What, hath thy Lady sent thee ? 

Rosa. Alas, alas ! 1 have no Lady now. 

Dug . Ha! is she dead ? not many days ago 
She was alive and well. Hast thou so soon 
The castle quitted—left thy Lady’s corse ? 

Rosa. Think'st thou 1 would havo left her ? 
on the night 

When, as tbpy say, she died, I from the castle 
By force was ta f en, and to main-land con¬ 
vey’d ; 

Whore in confinement I remain'd, till chance 
Gave me the means of breaking from my 
prison ; 

And hither am 1 come, in woeful plight, 

The dismal tale to tell. 

Dug. A tale, indeed, most dismal, strange, 
and sudden. 

Rosa. How she died 

God knows; but much I fc.*fr foul play she had. 
Where is the Lord of Lome ? for firet to him 

1 wish to speak. 

Dug. Come, I will lead thee to Ijim. Had 
foul play! 

Vas. Fell nends they are could shed her 
blood! if this 

Indeed hath been, ’twill make good cause, I 
wot; ^ 

The warlike pipe will sound our summons 
soon. 

(Exeunt Dugald and Rosa, as Argyll and 

Sir Hubert enter by the opposite side.) 

Arg. And wilt thou leave us then, my no¬ 
ble friend? 

May we not still for some few days retain 
thee ? 

De Grey. Where’er I go, I carry in my 
heart 

A warm remembrance of the friendly home 
That still within these hospitable walls 
I've found ; but longer urge me not to stay. 
In Helen’s presence now, contained lind 
strange, 

With painful caution, chacing from my lips 
The ready thought, half quiver'd into ut¬ 
terance, 

For cdld corrected words, expressive only 
Of culprit consciousness,—1 sit; nor even 
May look upon her face but as a thing 
On which I may not look; so painful now 
The mingled feeling is, since dark despair 
With one faint ray of hope hath temper'd 
been. 

2 can no more endure it She herself 
Pert vos it, and it pains her. Let me then 
Bid you farewell, ray Lord. When evening 

comes, 

I'll under favour of the rising moon. 

Set forth. • 

GO 


Arg. Indeed ! so soon ? and must it be ? 
De Grey. Yes; to .Northumberland without 
delay 

I fain would take my road. My aged father 
Looks now impatiently for my return. 

Arg. Then I’ll no longer urge thee. To 
thy father, 

The noble Baron, once, in better days. 

My camp-mate and my friend, I must resign 
thee. 

Bear to him every kind and cordial wish 

An ancient frtena can send, an d- 

(a horn heard without.) Hark, that horn! 
Some messenger of moment is arrived. — 
Wo’ll speak of this again. The moon to-night 
Is near the full, and at an early hour- 


igcr art thou, who in thy hand 
rat with broad and sable seal. 


Enter a Messenger, bearing a letter. 
Whoee messenj 
That letter bear' 

Which seems to bring to me some dismal ti¬ 
dings ? 

Mess. From Mull, my Lord, I come; and 
the Maclean, 

Our chief, commissioned me to give you this. 
Which is indeed with dismal tidings fraught, 
(Argyll opens the letter , and reads it with affect¬ 
ed surprise and sorrow.) 

Arg. Heavy indeed and sudden is the loss— 
The sad calamity that hath befallen. ^ 
Tho will of Heaven be dono ! 

(putting a handkerchief to his eyes , and leaning 

as if for support , upon Sir Hubert— then, 

, after a pause , turning to the Messenger.,) 
How durst thou leave the chiefloin ? ho, I 
hope, 

Permits not too much sorrow to o’ercome 
His manhood: doth he bear his grief com¬ 
posedly ? 

Mess. O no, it is most violent! at the fune¬ 
ral, 

Had not tlic good I^ochtariah, by his side, 
Supported him, he had with very grief 
Sunk to the earth. And good Lochtarish too, 
Was in right great affliction. 

Arg. Ay, good man ; 

1 doubt it not. Ye've had a splendid funeral ? 

Mess. O yes, my Lord ! that have we had. 
Good truth ! 

A grand and stately burial lias it been. 

Three busy days orpl nights through all the 
isle 

Have bagpipes played, and sparkling beakers 
flowed ; 


And never corse, I trow, i' th' earth was laid 
With louder lamentations. 

Arg. Ay, I doubt not, 

Their grief was loud enough. Pray pass ye in. 

(to attendants.) 

Conduct him there ; and see that he be treat¬ 
ed, 

After his tedious journey, as befits 
A way-tired stranger. 

[Exeunt, all but Argyll and Sir Hubert. 
This doth all hope and all beUef exceed. 
Maclean will shortly follow this his notice, 

(giving Sir Hubert the letter.) 
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To make me here a visit of condolence; 

And thus within our power they put them¬ 
selves 

With most assured blindness. 

De Grey, {after reading it.) ’Tis Lochtariih, 
In all the arts of dask hypocrisy 
So deeply skill'd, who doth o’ershoot his mark, 
As such full often do. 

Arg. And let him come ! 

At his own arts ws trust to match him well. 
Their forco y I guess, is not in readiness, 
Therefore, meantime, to stifle all suspicion, 
This specious mummery he hath devised ; 
And his most wretched chief, led by his will, 
Most wretchedly submits. Well, let us go 
And toll to Lorne the news, lest too unguard¬ 
edly 

He should receive it. [Exeunt. 

Scene IV.- -an apartment in the cas- 
tl«. 


Enter Sir Hubert De Grey, beckoning to 
Rosa, who appears on tbo opposite side. 

De Grey. Rosa; I pray thee, spare mo of 
thy leisure 

Some precious moments: something would 1 

say : 

lit thou now favour me ? 

Rota. Most willingly. 

De Grey. As yet thy mistress knows not of 
tnc letter 

Sent by Maclean, announcing his design 
Of paying to the Earl this sudden visit— 

This mockery of condolence ? 

Rota. No; the Earl 
Forbade mo to inform her. 

De Grey. This is well; 

Her mind must l>e prepared. Meantime 1 go, 
And thou art here to comfort and attend her: 
O do it gently, Rosa! do it wisely! 

Rota. You need not doubt my will. Go 
ye so soon; 

And to Northumberland ? 

De Grey. So 1 intended, 

And so Argyll and John of Lome believe : 
But since this messenger from Mull arrived, 
Another thought has struck me. Said’st thou 
not t. m 

The child—thy Lady's child, ta*en from the 
castle, 

Is to the keeping of Lochtorish's mother 
Committed, whose lone house is on the shore ? 
Rota. Yes, whilst in prison pent, so did I 
hear 

My keeper say, and much it troubled mo. 

De Grey. Const thou to some good islander 
commend mo, 

Within whose house I might upon tho watch 
Conceal'd remain i —It is to Mull I go, 

And not to England. While Maclean is here, 
Attended by his Vassals, the occasion 
I'll seise to save the infant. 

Rota. Bless thee for it! 

Heaven bless thee for the thought!—I know 
a man— 


An aged fisherman, who will receive you » 
Uncle to Morton : and if he himself 
Still in the island be, there will you find him, 
Most willing to assist you. 

De Grey. Hush, I pray, I hear thy Lady's 
steps. 

Rota. Near to the castle gate, e’er you de- 
part, 

I’ll bo in waiting to inform you farther 
Of what may aid your purpose. 

De Grey. Do, good Rosa, • 

And make me much thy debtor. But be se¬ 
cret. 

Rota. You need not doubt me. 


Enter Helen , and De Grey goes up to her as if 
he would speak. bat the words, falter on his 
lips, and ho is silent. 


UcL Alas! I see it is thy parting visit; 
Thou com'st to say 1 farewell!' 

De Grey. Yes, Helen; i am come to leave 
with thee 

A friend’s ddhr beniBon-a parting wish- 

A last-rest every blessing on thy head ! 

Bo this permitted to me: {kitting her hand.) 
Fare thee well! 

Heaven aid and confort thee ! farewell! fare¬ 
well ! {it about to retire hattUy f 
whilst Helen follows to prevent him.) 

Mel. O go not from mo with that mournful 
look! 

Alas! thy generous heart, deprest and sunk, 

Looks on my sUte too sadly.- 

I am not as thou think'sl, n thing so lost, 

In woe and vrctchcdncss. Believe not so ! 
All whom misfortune with her rudest blasts 
Hath buffeted, to gloomy wretchedness 
Aro not therefore abandoned. Many souls 
From cloister’d cells, from hermits' caves, 
from holds 

Of lonely banishment, and from the dark 
And dreary prison house, do raise their 
thoughts 

With humble cheerfulness to heaven, and feel 
A hallowed quiet, almost akin to ioy: 

And may not I, by Heaven’s kind mercy 
aided, 

Weak as I am, with some good courage bear 

Wkat is appointed for me ?-O be cheer'd ! 

And let nofsad and mournful thoughts of me 
Depress thee thus:—when thou art far away, 
Thou'lt hear, tho while, that in my father’s 
house 

I spend my peaceful days, and let it choer 
thee. 


1 too shall every southern stronger question, 
Whom chance may to these regions bring, 
and learn 

Thy fame and prosperous state. 

De Grey. My fame and prosperous state, 
while thou art thus ! ** 

If thou in calm retirement livest contented, 
Lifting thy soul to heaven, what lack I more ? 
My sword and spear, changed to a pilgrim’s 
staff, 

Will be a prosperous state; and for my 
fame,— 
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A •feeble sound that after death remains. 

The echo of an unrepeated stroke 
That fades away to silence,—surely this 
Thou dost not covet for me. 

Ud. Ah, 1 do! 

Yet, granting here I err, didst thou not pro¬ 
mise 

To seek in wedded love and active duties 
Thy share of cheerful weal ?—and dost thou 
now 

Shrink from thy {generous promise ? no, thou 
shalt not. 

I hold thee bound—I claim it of thee boldly. 
It is my right. If thou, in sad seclusion, 

A lonely wanderer art, thou dost extinguish 
The ray that should have cheer’d my gloom : 
thoif makes t 

What else had been a calm and temper’d sor¬ 
row, 

A state of wretchedness. O no! thou wilt 
not! 

Take to thy generous heart some virtuous 
mold, • 

And doubt not thou a kindred heart wilt find. 
The cheerful tenderness of woman's nature 
To thine is suited, and when join'd to thee, 
Will grow in virtue :—tafcQ thou then this 
ring, 

If thou wilt honour so my humble gift, 

And put it on her hand; and bo assured * 
She who shall wear it,—she whose happy fate 
Is link'd with thine, will prove a noble mate. 
De Grey. O there I am assured ! she whose 
fate 

Is link'd with mine, if fix’d bo such decree, 
Most rich in cv’ry soft and noblo trait 
Of female virtue is: in this full well 

Assured I am.-1 would—I thought— 

forgive— 

1 speak but raving words :—a hasty spark, 
Blown and extinguished, makes me waver 
thus. 

Permit me then again, (kissing her hand.) 

High Heaven protect tlice! 

Farewell! 

Hd. Farewell! and Heaven's good charge 
be thou! 

(They part, and both turn away opposite, when 
Sir Hubert, looking round just as he is alymt 
to go off, and seeing Helen also looking after 
him, sorrowfully, eagerly returns.) 

De Grey. Ah! are those looks- 

(Going to kned at her feet, but immediatdv 
checking himself with much embarrassment .) 
Alas ! why come I hack ? 

Something there was-ihou gavest me a 

ring; 

I have not dropt it ? 

Rosa, (coming forward.) No, 'tis on your 
finger. 

Be Grey. Ay, true, good Rosa; but my 
wits are wilder’d ; 

1 knew not what I sought. Farewell! fare¬ 
well .' 

[Exit De Grey hastily, while Helen and Rosa 
go off by the opposite side. 


ACT V. 

Scene I. —Argyll’s castle, the 

GRAND ENTRANCE—A NOISE OF BUS¬ 
TLE AND VOICES HEARD WITHOUT, 
AND SERVANTS BEEN CR088ING THE 
STAGE, AS THE SCENE OPENS. 

Entor Duoai.d, meeting 1st Sxrvant. 

Dug. They arc arrived, Maclean and all his 
train; 

Run quickly, man, and give our chieftains 
notice. 

1st Serv. They know already: from the 
tower we spied 

The mournful cavalcade : the Earl and Lorne 
Are down the stair-case hosting to receive 
them. 

Dug. I’ve seen them light, a sooty-coatcd 
train, 

With lank and woeful faces, and their eyes 
Bent to the ground, as though our castle 
gate 

Had been the scutcheon'd portal of a tomb, 
Set open to receive them. 

2 d Scrv. Ay, on the pavement fall their 
heavy steps. 

Measured and slow, as if her palled coffin^. 
They follow'd still. 

Dug. Hush, man ! here comes the Earl, 
With face composed and stern; but look be- 
, hind him 

How John of Lornn doth gnaw his nether lin, 
And beat his clpnch'd hand against his thigh. 
Like one who tampers with half-bridled ire ! 
2d Scrv. Has any ono offended liiin ? 

Dug. Be silent, 

For they will overhear tbeo.-Yonder too 

(pointing to the opposite side of the stage.) 
Come the Macleans: let us our stations keep, 
And see them meet. (retiring.) 

Enter Aroylt. and Lornne, attended, and in 
deep mourning—wbilo, at the same time, by 
the opposito side, enter Maclean, Bknlora, 
Lochtarish and Gr.KFffr'AonKir, with attend¬ 
ants, also in deep mourning—A rgyll and 
Maclkait go up to one another, and formally 
embrace. 

• 

Arg. Welcome ! if such a cheerful word as 
this 

May with our deep affliction suited be. 
Lochtarish too, and bravo Benlora; aye, 

And good Glenfadden alsobe ye all 
With due respect received, as claims your 
worth. 

(Taking them severally by the hand as he 
names them —Maclean then advances to em¬ 
brace Lorne, who shrinks back from him, but 
immediately correcting himself, bends his 
body another way, as if suddenly seized with 
some violent pain.) 

Arg. (to Maclean.) Regard him not: he 
hath imprudently 

A recent wound exposed to chilling air, 
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And oft the pain with sudden pang atlacka 
him. 

Lock. Ay, what ia shrewder ? we have felt 
the like, 

And know it well, my Lord. 

Arg. {bowing to Lochtarish, but continuing 
to apeak to Maclean.) Yet ne’ertlie- 
less, good son-in-law and chieftain, 
Believe thou well that with a brother’s feel- 

Proportionate the dire and dismal cose 
That hath befallen, lie now receives you; also 
Receiving these your friends with equal fa¬ 
vour. 

This is indeed to us a woeful meeting, 
Chieftain of Mull, (looking keenly in his face, 
while the other ahuns hie eye.) 

I see full well the change 

Which violent grief upon that harrow’d vis- 

So deeply fialh impress’d. 

Mac. (stUl embarrassed., and shrinking from 
Argyll's observation.) Ah, ah ! the 
woeful day ! I cannot speak. 

Alas, alas! 

Arg. Alas, in truth. 

Too much the woeful widower's alter’d looks 
Upon thy face I see. 

Loch, {to Argyll.) You see, my Lord, his 
eyes with too much weeping 
Arc weak, and shun the light. Nor should we 
marvel 

What must to him the sudden loss have been, 
When even to us, who were more distantly 
Connected with her rare and matchless virtue, 
It brought such keen affliction ? 

Arg. res, good Lochtarish, I did give her 
to ve— 

To your right worthy chief, a noble croature, 
With every kindly virtue—every grace 
That might become a noble chicflmn’s wife: 
And that ye have so well esteem’d—so well 
Regarded, cherish’d, and respected her, 

As your excessive sorrow now declares, 
Receive from me a grateful father’s thanks. 
Lochtarish, most of all to thy good loVo 
I am beholden. 

Loch. Ah! small was the merit 
Such goodness to respect. 

Arg. And thou, Bcn^ora; # 

A woman, and a stranger, on the brave 
Still potent claims maintain; and little doubt 1 
They were by thee regarded. (Benlora steps 
back, frowning sternly, and remains 
silent.) And, Glcnfadaen, 

Be not thy merits overlook’d. 

Glen. Alas 1 

You over-rate, my Lord, such slender service. 
Arg. Wrong not, I pray, thy modest worth. 
But here. 

(turning again to Maclean.) 
Here most of all, from whom her gentle vir- 


Here most of all, from whom her gentle vir¬ 
tues, 

And so indeed it right and fitting was, 

Their best and dearest recompense received, 
To thee, most generous chieftain, let me pay 
The thanks that are thy doe. 


Mac. Oh, ob ! alas ! 

Arg. Ay fin good sooth! I see thy grie£ 
worn eyes 
Do shun the light. 

But grief is ever sparing of her words. 

In brief, 1 thank you all : and for the love 
Yu have so dearly shown to me and mine, 

I trust, before we part, to recompense ye 
As suits your merit and my gratitude. 

Lome, {aside to Argyll.) Ay, father; now 
ye speak to them. jhrewd words; 
And now I’m in tho mood to back you well. 
Arg. {aside to Lome.) ’Tis well thou art; 
but check those eager looks; 
Lochtarish eyes thee keenly. 

{Directing a hasty glance to Lochtarish, who 
is whispering to Glcnfaddcif, and looking 
suspiciously at Lome.) 

Lurnc. (stemming forward to Maclean,^.) 
Chieftain, and honour'd gentlemen, 
1 pray 

The sullen, stem necessity excuse 
Which paici imposed upon mu, and receive, 
Join'd with my noble father’s, such poor 
thanks 

As I may offer to your loving worth. 

Arg. Pass on, pray ye ; till the feast be 
ready, 

Rest ye above, where all things are prepared 
For your refreshment. [Exjeukt. 

Scene II.—a narrow arched room, 

ADJOINING TO A GALLERY. 

Enter Lochtarish and GLEKFAunsir. 

Loch. How lik’st thou this, Glcnfadden ? 
doth the face 

Argyll assumes, of studied courtesy, 

Raise no suspicion ? 

Glen. Faith, I know not well!— 

The speech, indeed, with which he welcomed 
us, 

Too wordy, and too artificial seem’d 
To be the native growth of what he felt 
Ijoch. It so to me appear’d: and John of 
Lome, 

First shrinking from Maclean, with sudden 
s pain, 

As he pretended, struck, then stern and si¬ 
lent, 

Till presently assuming, like his father, 

A courtesy, minute, and over studied, 

He gloxcd us with his thanks:- 

Didst thou not mark his keenly flashing eye, 
When spoke Argyll of recompensing us 
Before we port ? 

Glen. I did indeed observe it. 

Lock. This hath a meaning. 

Glen. Faith, I do suspect 
Some rumour must have reach’d their ear; 
and yet 

Our agents faithful are; it cannot be. 

Lodi. Or can, or can it not, beneath this 
roof ♦ 

A night 1 will not sleep. When evening 
comes, 
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Meet wc again. If at thia banquet, aught 
Shall happen to confirm our fean, forthwith 
Let us our safety seek in speedy flight. 

Glen. And leave Maclean behind us? 

Lock. Ay, and Benlora too. Affairs the bet¬ 
ter 

At Mull will thrive, when we have rid our 
hands 

Of both these hind’rances, who in our way 
Much longer may not be. ( listening .) We’re 
interrupted. 

Let us into the gallery return, 

And join the company with careless face, 
Like those who have from curiosity 
But stepp’d aside to view the house. Make 
haste! 


It is Argy]l*and Lome. 

[Exeunt, looking to ike opposite side , alarmed, 
at tohuk enter Argyll and Lome. 

Lome. Are you not now convinced? his 
conscious guilt 

Is in his downcast and embarrass’d looks, 
And careful shunning of all private converse 
Whene’er aside you’ve drawn liim from his 
train, 

Too plainly seen : you cannot now, my Lord, 
Doubt of hia share in thi| airocious deed. 
Are. Yet, Lome, I would, ere further wc 
proceed, 

Prove it more fully still. The dinner hour 
is now at hand. ( listening .) What steps are 
those, 

That in Oic gallery, close to this door, 

Like some lone straggler from the company 
Withdrawn,sound quickly pacing to and fro? 
Look out and see. (Lome going to tke door , 
and calling back to Argyll in a low 
voice.) It is Maclean himself. 

Arg. Beckon him hither then. Thank 
Heaven for this! 

Now opportunity is fairly given, 

If that constrainedly he cloaks their guilt, 

To free him from their toils. 


Enter Ma.clf.an conducted by Lorne. 

Arg. (to Maclean.) My son, still in restraint 
before our Vassals 

Have we conversed ; but now in privacy.- 

Start not. 1 pray thee:—sit thee down ^Mac- 
lean : • 

1 would have close and private words of thee : 
Sit down, I pray ; my aged limbs arc tired. 
(Argyll and Maclean sit down, whilst Lome 
stands behind them, loith his ear bent eagerly 
to listen , and his eyes fixed with a side 
glance on Maclean.) 

Chieftain, I need not say to thee, who deeply 
Lament'st with us our sad untimely loss, 

How keenly I have felt it.- 

And now indulge a father in his sorrow, 

And say how died my child. Was her dis- 

* ease 

Painful as it was sudden ? 

Mac. It was, alas! I know not how it was. 
A fell disease !—her end was so appointed. 
Lome, (behind.) Ay, that l doubt not. 


Mac. A fearful malady! though it received 
All good assistance. 

Lome, (behind.) That T doubt not either. 

Mac. A cruel ill! but how it dealt with her, 
My grief o'crwhelin’d me bo, I could not tell. 

Arg. Say—wert thou present ? did’st thou 
see her die ? 

Mac. Oh, oh! the woeful sight, that I should 
see it!. 

Arg. Thou didst not see it then ? 

Mac. Al&ck, alack! 

O would that I had seen-O, woe is me ! 

Her pain—her agony was short to mine ! 

Lome, (behind impatiently.) Is this an an¬ 
swer, chieftain, to the question 
Argyll hath plainly ask'd thee >—wert thou 
present 

When Helen died? didst thou behold her 
death ? 

Mac. O yes; indeed I caught your moan¬ 
ing lamely; 

I meant-—! thought— 1 know not certainly 
The very time and moment of her death, 
Although within my arms she breathed her 
last 

Lome, (rushing forward eagerly.) Now arc 
we answered. 

(Argyll, covering his face with his hands , 

throws himsclj back in his chair fur some 

time without speaking.) 

Mac. (to Argyll.) 1 fear, my Lord, too much 
I have distress’d you. 

Arg. Somewhat you have indeed. And fur- 
• thcr now 

I will not press your keen and recent sorrow 
With questions that so much renew its an¬ 
guish. 

Mac. You did, belike, doubt of my tender¬ 
ness. 

Arg. O no! I have no doubts. Within your 
arms 

She breath'd her last ? 

Mac. Within my arms she died. 

Arg. (looking hard at Maclean, and then 
turning away.) His father was a 
brave and honest chief! 

Mac. What says iny Lord ? 

Arg. A foolish exclamation, 

Of no determined meaning, (bell sounds with- 
out.) Dr^our tears: 

The hall-bell wary :is to the ready feast; 
And through the gallery 1 hear the sound 
Of many footsteps hastening to the call. 
Chieftain, I follow thee. 

[Exeunt Argyll and Maclean. 

Lome, (alone, slopving to listen.) The cas¬ 
tle, tlirong’a throughout with mov¬ 
ing life 

From every winding stair, and arched oislo 
A mingled echo sends. 

Ay; light of foot, I hear their sounding steps 
A-trooping to the feast, who never more 
At feast shall sit or social meal p&rtukc. 

O wretch! O fiend of vile hypocrisy! 

How fiercely burns my blood within my veins 
Till i am match’d with thee ! [Exit. 
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Scene III. —the great hall, or the 

CASTLE, WITH A FEAST SET OUT, AND 
THE COMPANY ALREADY PLACED AT 
TABLE, WITH SERVANTS AND ATTEND¬ 
ANTS IN WAITINO, WIIO FILL EVERT 

PART-ARGYLL IS SEATED AT THE 

HEAD OP THE TABLE, WITH MACLEAN 
ON HIS LEFT HAND, AND A CHAIR LEFT 
EMPTY ON HIS RIGHT. 


Arg. {to Maclean $c.) Moat worthy chief, 
and honoured guests and kinsmen, 
I crape your pardon for this short delay: 

One of our company is wanting still, 

For whom wo have reserved this empty place; 
Nor will the chief of Mull unkindly take it, 
That on our better hand this chair of honour 
Is for a Lady kept. 

AU. A Lady ! (a general murmur of sur¬ 
prise is heard through the hall.) 

Arg. Yes; 

Who henceforth of thiB house the mistress is; 
And were it palace of our Scottish king, 
Would so deserve to be. 

All. We givo you joy, my Lord, (a con¬ 
fused murmur heard again.) 

Mac. We give you joy, my Lord; your age 
is meat. 

YK little thought in these our funeral weeds, 
A bridal feast to darken. 

Lome. No, belike. 

Many wlio'd on their coat at break of day ? 
Know not what shall befall them, therein girt, 
Ere evening close, {assuming a gay tone.) 
The Earl hath set a step-dame aer my head 
To cow my pride. What think ye brave Mac- 
lean ? 

This world so fleeting is, and full of change, 
Some lose their wives 1 trow, and others find 
them. 

Bridegrooms and widowers do, side by side, 
Their beakers quaff; and which of them at 
heart 

Most glad or sorry is, the subtle fiend, . 
Who in men's hollow hearts his council 
holds, 

He wotteth best, though each good man will 
swear, 

His lost or found all other dames exceli'^ 
Arg . Curb, Lome, Uiy saucy tongue : 
Maclean himself* 

Shall judge if she—the Lady 1 have found, 
Equal in ocauty she whom he hath lost. 

In worth I'm suie she does.—But hush ! she 
comes. 


{A great commotion through the hall amongst 
the Attendant:*, Ifc.) 

All. It is the Lady. 

Arg. {rising from his seal , and making 
signs to the Attendants nearest the 
door.) Ho, there! make room, and 
let the Lady pass. 

{The Servants Syc. stand apart , ranging them¬ 
selves on every side to let her pass ; and en¬ 
ter Helen magnificently dressed with a deep 
white veil over her face ; while Lome, going 


forward to meet her, conducts her to her chair 
on Argyll's right hand.) 

Arg. {to the Campbells.) Now, fill a cup of 
welcome to our friends. 

Loch, {to Maclean.) Chieftain, forgettest 
thou to greet the Lady ? 

Mac. {turning to Argyll.) Nay, rather give, 
my Lord, might I presume, 

Our firstling cup to this fair Lady's health, 
The noble dame of this right princely house. 
And, though close veil’d shot bo, her beauty’s 
lustre 

I little question. 

{Fills up a goblet, while Lochtarish, Benlora, 
Ire. Jollow his example, and, standing up, 
oows to the Lady.) 

Your health, most noblo dame. * 

(Helen, rising also, bows to him, and throws 
back her veil, the cup falls from his hands ; 
all the company start up from table; screams 
and exclamations of surprise are heard from 
all comers of the hall, and confused commo¬ 
tion seen Ootry where* Maclean, Lochta- 
risb, and Glenfadden, stand appalled and 
motionless ; but Benlora looking fiercely 
round him, draws his sword.) 

Jlen. What! ore jvo here like deer bay’d in 
a nook ? 

And think ye so to slay us, crafty foe ? 

Noy by my faith! like such we will not fall, 
Ann. in our iumd., though by . thou«nd 
foes 

Encompass’d.—Cruel, murderous, ruthless 
men, 

Too good a warrant have ye now to think us, 
But cowards never!—Rouse yo,basc Mac- 
Icons! 

And thou, whose subtlety around us thus 
With wreckful skill theso cursed toils have 
wound, 

Sinks thy base spirit now? {to Ixwhlorish.) 
Arg. {holding up his hand.) Be silence in 
the halir 

Macleans, ye are my guests: but if the feast 
Delight yc not, free leave ye have to quit it. 
Lome, sec them all, with nght due courtesy, 
Safely protected to the castle gate. 

(tenun^ to Maclean.) 
Herq, other name than chieftain or Maclean 
He may not give thee : but without our walls, 
If he should coll thee murderer, traitor, cow¬ 
ard, 

Weapon to weapon, let your fierce contention 
Be faiity held, and ne, who first shall yield, 

The liar be.-Campbells! I charge ye there, 

Free passage for the chieftain and his train. 
(Maclean and Lochtarish, fyc. without speak¬ 
ing, quit the hall through the crowd of At¬ 
tendants, who divide and form a lane to let 
them pass. Helen, who had sunk down al¬ 
most senseless upon her seat, suing the hulls 
cleared of the crowd who go out after tku 
Macleans, now starts up, and catches hold 
of Argyll, with an imploring look of strong 

Mel. O father! well I knpw foul are his 
crimes, 
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Bu4 what—O what, am I, that for my sake 
‘This bloody strife should be ?—O, think, my 
Lord ! 

He gave consent and sanction to my death, 
Bat thereon could not look: ana at your 
gate— 

Even on your threshold, must his life be 

For well I know the wroth of Lome is dead* 

And gallant Lom^ himself, if scaith should 
be,- ’ 

O pity, pity ?—O for pity stay them! 

Arg . Let go thy hold, weak woman: pity 
now! 

Rosa, support her hence. 

(Committing her to Rosa, who now comes for- 
ward, and tearing himself away.) 

Hel. (endeavouring to run after him , and 
catch hold of him again.) 

O bo not stern ? beneath the ocean rather 
Would I had sunk to rest than been the 
cause | . 

Of horrid strife like this. O pitv ! pity ! 
[Exeunt, she running out ufter him , distract¬ 
edly. 

Scene IY. —before tePk gate or the 

CASTLE. 

A confused noise of an approaching crowd heard 
within, and presently enter, from the gate, 
Maci.kan, Bknlora, Lochtarish, and 
Glknvadden, with their attendants, con¬ 
ducted by Loans, and followed by a crowd of 
Campbells, who range themsftlves on both 
sides. 

Lome, (to Maclcan.J Now, chieftain, we 
the gate have pass’d,—the bound 
That did restrain us. Host and guest no 
more y 

But deadly foes we stand, who from this 
spot 

Shall never both with life depart. Now, 
And boldly say to him, if so thou darcst, 

Who calls thee villain, murd'rer, traitor, cow¬ 
ard, 

That be belies thee. Turn then, Chief of 
Mull! 


Idly to look upon it ? (going up fiercely to 
Lome.) Turn me out 

The boldest, brawniest Campbell of your 
bands; 

Aye, more than one, os many as vou will; 
And I the while, albeit these locks be grey. 
Leaning my aged back against this tree, 

Will snow your youngsters how, in other 
days, 

Macleans did fight, when baited round with 
foes. 

Lome. Bo still, Benlora; other sword than 
these, 

Thy chief's and mine, shall not this day be 
drawn. 

If I prevail against him, here with us 
Our captives you remain. If 1 am conquer'd, 
Upon the faith and honour of a chieftain, 

Ye shall again to Mull in safety go. 

Ben. Spoke like a noblo chieftain 1 
Lome. Ye shall, I say, to Mull in safety 
g°- 

But there prepare ye to defend your const 
Against a host of many thousand Campbells; 
In which, be well assured, swords as good 
As John of Lome's, to better fortune Join’d, 
Shall of your crimes a noblo vengeance 
take. 

(Lome and Mac Icon ; and after a comjgU 

of some lengthy Maclean is mortally icound- 
tdy and the Campbell’s t nze a loud shout.) 
Mae. It is enough, brave Lome; this 
wound is death: 

And better deed thou could’st not do upon me, 
Than rid me of a life disgraced and wretched. 
But guilty though I be, thou sce'st full well, 
That to the brave opposed, nrms in hand, 

I am no coward.—Oh ! could 1 as bravely, 
in home-rais’d broils, with violent men have 
strove. 

It had been well: but there, alas! I proved 
A poor, irresolute, and nerveless wretch. 

(after a pause anti struggling for breath.) 
To live, alas ! in good men s memories 
Detested and contemn'd:—to be with her 
For whom I thought to be- — ■ C ome, gloomy 
grave! 

Thou cover’st all! 


Here, man to man my single arm to thinfe, 

I give thee battle ; or, refusing tuis, 

Our captive here retain thee, to be tried 
Before tho summon’d vassals of our clans, 

As suits thy rank and thine atrocious deeds. 
Take Ihou thy choice. 

Mac. Yes, John of Lome, I turn. 

This turf on which we tread my death-bed is; 
This hour my latest term; this sky of light 
The last that I shall look on. Draw thy 
sword: 

The guilt of many crimes o’erwhelms my 
\ spirit; 

But never will I shame my brave Macleans, 
B yd,ing, as their chief, a coward’s death. 
Ben. What! shalt thou fight alone, and we 
stand by 


(after another painful struggle, every one stand¬ 
ing in deep sUenct round him, and Lome 
bending over him compassionately.) 

Pardon of man I ask not, 

And merit not—brave Lome I ask it not; 
Though in thy piteous eye a look I see 

That might embolden me.-There ia above 

One who doth know the weakness of our na¬ 
ture,— 

Our thoughts and conflictsAll that e’er 
have breathed; 

The bann'd and blcss'd must pass to him:— 
my soul 

Into his hands, in hnmblc penitence, 

I do commit. (ilies.) 

Lome. And may Heaven pardon thee, un 
happy man! 
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Enter Aroyll, and Hklxit following him, at¬ 
tended by Rosa. 

Lome . (to attendants.) Alas, prevent her! 

(endeavouring to keep her back.) 
Helen, come not hither: This is no sight for 
thee. 

Helen, (pressing forward and seeing the ho¬ 
tly) 

Oh! oh! and host thou dealt with him so 
quickly, 

Thou fell and ruthless Lome ?—no time al¬ 
low’d S— (kneeling by the body.) 
O that within that form sense still were lodg¬ 
ed ! 

To hear my voice,—to know that in my 
lie art 

No thought of thee-Let others scan thy 

deeds. 

Pitied and paraon'd art thou here, (her hand 
on her breast.) Alas ! 

So quickly fell on thee th' avenging stroke ! 
No sound of peace come to thy dying ear, 

No look of pity to thy closing eyes! 

Pitied and pardon'd art thou in tliis breast, 
Hut const not know it now.—Alas ! alas! 
Arg. (to attendants.) Prepare ye speedily to 
move tho body. 

Mean time, our prisoners within the castle 
Secure ye well. 

(Ib other attendants who lay hold of Lochta- 
rish and Glcnfodden, while Bcniorn, draw¬ 
ing his sword, attacks furiously those who 
attempt to seize and disarm Atm, and they, 
closing round and endeavouring to overpow¬ 
er him , he is mortally wounded in the scuf. 
fit.) 

Ren. Ay, bear me now within your prison 
walls: 

Alive, indeed, thought vo to bind roe ? No. 
Two years within your dungeons have 1 lived, 
But lived for vengeance: closed that hope, 
tho earth 

Close o'er me too '.—alive to bind Benlora ! 

(falls.) 

Lome, (running up to him.) Ha! have ye 
slain him ?—fierce and warlike spir¬ 
it ! 

I'm glad that thou hast had a soldier's 
death, 

Arms in thy hands, all nvage as thoif art 
(turning to Lochtariah and Glenfadden.) 
But thou, the artful, base, contriving vil¬ 
lain, 

Who hast of an atrocious, devilish act 
The mover been, and this thy vile associate, 
Prepare ye for the villain’s shameful end, 

Ye nave so dearly earn'd. 

(Waving his hand for the attendants to lead 
them off.) 

Loch. J3e not so hasty, Lome.—Think’st 
thou indeed 

Ye have as here within your grasp, and 
nought 

Of hostage or seourily retain'd for our pro¬ 
tection ? 

Lome. What dost thou mean ? 


Loch. Deal with us as ye will: 

But if within a week, return’d to Mull, 

In safety I appear not, with his blood, 

The helpless heir, thy sister's infant son, 
Who in my mothers house our pledge is 
kept, 

Must pay the forfeit. 

Hel. (starting up from the body in an agony 
of alarm .) 

O horrible 1 ye will not murder him ? 

Murder a harmless infant! • 

Loch. My aged mother, lady, love# her son 
As thou dost mine; and she nas sworn to do 
it. 

Hel. Has sworn to do it! Oh! her ruthless 
nature 

Too well I know, (to Lome ecgerly.) Loose 
them, and let them go. 

Lome. Let fiends like these escape ?— 
Arg. (i to Helen.) He does but threaten 
To move our fears : they dare not slay the 
child. 

Hel . They dare ! they will!—O if thou art 
my father! 

If nature's band e'er twined me to thy heart 
As this poor child to mine, have pity on me ! 
Loose tliem and let them go!—nay, do it 
quickly . r 

O what is vengeance ! spare my infant's life. 
Unpitying Lome ! art thou a brother loo ? 
The hapless father's blood is on thy sword, 
And wilt thou slay the child ! O spare him ! 
spare him ! 

(Kneeling to Argyll and Lome, who stand ir¬ 
resolute, when enter Sir Hubert De Grey, 
carrying something in his arms, wrapped up 
in a mantle, and followed by Morton— On 
seeing Sir Hubert, she springs from the 
ground, and rushes forward to him.) 

Ha! art tnou here ? in blessed hour return’d 
To join thy prayers with mine,—to move their 
hearts— 

Their flinty hearts ;—to bid them spare my 

De Grey, (lifting up the mantle and show¬ 
ing a sleeping child.) 

The prayer is heard already: look thou here 
Beneath this mantle where he soundly sleeps. 
(Helen utters a cry of joy, and holds out her 
id ms for fjte child, but at the same time sinks 
to the ground, embracing the knees of Sir 
Hubert—Argyll and Lome run up to him , 
and all their V ossals, crowding round, 

dose them about on every side, while a gene¬ 
ral. murmur of exultation is heard through 
the whole —Lochtariah and Glenfadden, 
with those who guard them, are struck with 
astonishment and consternation.) 

Arg. (to those who guard Lochtariah, Su. 
stepping forward from the crowd.) 
Lead to the grated keep your prisoners, 
There to abide their doom. Upon the guilty 
Our vengeance falls, and only on the guilty, 
To all their clan besides, in which I know 
Full many a gallant heart included is, 

I still extend a hand of amity. 

If they reject it, fair and open war 
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Between as be: and trust we still to find 
them 

The noble, breve Macleans, the valiant foes, 
That, ere the dark ambition of a villain, 

For wicked ends, their gallant minds had 
warp’d, 

We heretofore have found them. O that men 
In blood so near, in country, and in valour, 
Should spend in petty broils their manly 
strength. 

That might, united for the public weal, 

On foreign foes such noble service do! 

O that the day were come when gazing 
southron, 

Whilst these our mountain warriors, mar¬ 
shalled forth 

To meet in foreign climes their country’s 
foes, 

Along their crowded cities slowly march, 

To sound of warlike pipe, their plaided bands, 
Shall say, with eager lingers pointing thus, 

14 Behold those men!—their sunn’d but 
thoughtful br^vs: 1 

Their sinewy limbs; their broad and portly 
chests, 

Lapp’d in their native vestments, rude but 
graceful!— » 

Those be our hardy brothers of the north ;— 
The bold and generous race, who have, be¬ 
neath * 

The frozen circle and the burning line, 

The rights and freedom of our native land 
(Jndauutedly maintain’d.” Come that day 
will, 

When in the grave this hoary head of mine, 
And many after heads, in death are laid ; 
And happier men, our sons, shall live to see 
it 

O may they prize it loo with grateful hearts ! 
And, looking back on these our stormy days 
Of other years, pity, admire, and pardon 
The fierce, contentious, ill-directed valour 
Of gallant fathers, born in darker times. 


EPILOGUE. 

WHITTEN BT HENRY MACKENZIE, ESQ. 

Well! here I am, those scenes ofstiif’ring 
o’er, 

Safe among you, <c a widowed thing” no 
more; 

And though some squeamish critics still con¬ 
tend, 

’That not so soon the tragic tone should end, 
Nor flippant epilogue, with smiling face, 
Elbow her serious sister from the place; 

( stand prepared with precedent and custom, 
To plead the adverse doctrine—wont you 
trust ’em ? 

Uink you will, and now the curtain’s down, 
Jnbend your brows, nor on my prattle 
frown. 

You’ve seen how, iu our country's ruder 


Our moody Lords would let their Vassals rage> 
And while they drove men’sherds, and burnt 
their houses, 

To some lone isle condemn’d their own poor 
spouses; 

Their portion—drowning when the tide 
should serve; 

Their separate aliment—a leave to starve; 
And for the Scottish rights of Dower and 
Tierce , 

A deep sea burial, and an empty hearse. 

Such was of old the fuss about this matter; 
In our good times ’tis managed greatly bet¬ 
ter; 

When modern ladies part with modern lords, 
Their business no suen tragic tale affords ; 
Their 4 * Family Legends,” in the Charter-chest , 
In deeds of ink, not deeds of blood, consist; 
In place of ruffians ambushed in the dark, 
Comes, with his pen, a harmless lawyer’s 
clerk, 

Draws a long—bond, my lady packs her 
things, 

And leaves her mate to smootho his ruffled 
wings. 

In the free code of first enlighten’d France, 
Marriage was broke for want of conrenance ; 
No fault to find, no grievances to tell, 

But, like tight shoes, they did not fit quits 
well. 

The lady curt’sicd, with 44 Jidicu, Monsieur 
The husband bow’d, or shrugg’d “ dc tout 
mon coeur /” 

44 L’hffairc est faite;" etch partner free to range, 
Made life a dance, and every dance a change. 

In England’s colder soil they scarce con¬ 
trive 

To keep these foreign freedom-plants alive ; 
Yet in some gay parterres we’ve scon, ev’n 
there, 

Its blushing fruit this frail exotic bear;— 
Couples make shift to slip the marriage chain, 
Cross hands — cast off—and arc themselves 
again. {hell rings.) 

But, soft! I hear the Prompter's summons 
rung, 

That colls me off, and stops my idle tongue ; 
A sage, our fair and virtuous Author’s friend, 
Shakes his stern head, and bids my nonsense 
end;— • 

Bids me declare, she hopes her parent land 
May long this current oi the times withstand; 
That here, in purity and honour bred, 

Shall love ana duty wreath the nuptial bed ; 
The brave good husband, and his faithful 
wife, 

Revere the sacred charities of life ; 

And bid their children, like the sires of old, 
Firm, honest, upright, ror their country bold, 
Here, where 44 Home’s eagles found unvan- 
quiabed foes,” 

The Gallic vulture fearlessly oppose, 

Chase from this favoured isle, with baffled 
wing, 

Bless’d in its good old laws, old manners, and 
old King. 
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I* calling the fallowing pieces Metrical Le¬ 
gends, I do not use the term as denoting.fic¬ 
titious slopes, but as chronicles or memorials. 
The acts of grcAl men, as related in history, 
are so blended with the events of the times in 
which they lived, and with the acts of their 
contemporaries, tiiat it is difficult for a great 
proportion of readers to form, at the conclu¬ 
sion of the history, a distinct idea of all they 
*iavo really performed: and even of those 
who might do so without difficulty, how few 
>estow ijicir leisure in fairly considering those 
:hums of the great and the good to their 
espect and aainiration! Biography, where 
ourccs of information regarding the private 
haractcr and habitstof the indindual remain, 
as mode amends foAthis unavoidable defect 
i history, and is a most instructive and in- 
; renting study. Yet the minute detail of the 
hameter too often does the same injury to 
ic distorted Great, whicn a familiar acquain- 
nco still oflcner docs to Die living; for a 
ngthened, unrelieved account is very# un- 
vourable to that rousing and generous ad- 
iration which the more simple and distant 
*iw of heroic wortli is fitted to inspirej—an 
ipnlse most healthful and invigorating to 
b soul. ^ 

lomoncc, in verse and in prose, has, and 
o*n successfully, attempted to supply those 
dtcicncics, by adding abundance of fictitious 
clumstanccs to the traces of history and bi- 
ogphy—a task pleasing to the writer and the 
reier. But in ncr zeal to display the ab- 
stnt perfections of a hero, she lias not rested 
satfied with additions; she has boldly and 
unurrantably made use of absolute contra¬ 
dict ns to those traces, even when generally 
knoii and well authenticated. Tins is the 
gre«at injury to the Mighty Dead. It is 
throwing over the venerated form of a majes¬ 
tic mn, a gauzy veil, on which is delineated 
the incifol figure of an angel* If time has 
rsnuyed that form to such a distance, that a 
flint outline only can be perceived, let us 
sill Ichold the outline anshadedand unchang¬ 
ed. 44 Disturb not the ashes of the dead,” is a 
seitiment acknowledged and obeyed by cvcir 
feeing mind; but to disturb those memorials 
of vorth—those shadowings of the soul—what 
maj be called their intellectual remains, is by 
far fie greatest sacrilege. 

Mr reader must not, however, suppose that 
I wotld debar romance from the use of every 
» real mine, and oblige her to people her stories 
entirety with beings fictitious both in name 
and character. This would be too rigid. 
Where history is so obscure or remote, that 
we know little^of a hero but his name, the ro¬ 


mance writer may seize it os lawful spoil; for 
he cannot thereby confuse our ideas of truth 
and falsehood, or change and deform wliat has 
no form, it is only when a character known, 
though impcrfectly,is wrested from the events 
with which it was really connected, and over¬ 
laid at the some time witli fanciful attributes, 
that this can be justly complained of. 

Having this view of tlio subject in my 
mind, and a great desire, notwithstanding, to 
pay some tribute to the memory of a tew cliar- 
acters for whom 1 felt a peculiar admiration 
and respect, I have ventured upon what may 
be considered, in some degree, as a new at¬ 
tempt,—to give a short descriptive chronicle 
of those noble beings, whose existence has 
honoured human nature and benefited man¬ 
kind. 

In relating a true story, though wo do not 
add any events or material circumstances to 
it, and abstain from attributing any motives 
for action, which have not been credibly re¬ 
ported. or may not be fairly inferred, yet^how 
often do we spontaneously, almost unwitting¬ 
ly, add description similar to wluit we know 
must have belonged to the actors and scenery 
pf our story ! Our story, for instance, says, 
44 that a man, travelling at night through a 
wild forest, wus attacked by a blind of rob¬ 
bers.** Our story-teller adds, 14 that the night 
was dark as pitch, scarcely a star to be seen 
twinkling between the drilled clouds; that 
the blast shook the trees, and howled dis¬ 
mally around him.'* Our story says, 14 that 
hearing the sound of approaching steps, he 
went behind a tree to wait till Die robbers 
should pas*, but unfortunately stumbling, the 
noise ol his foil betrayed him, and he was 
seized upon, wounded, and stripped of every 
thing ho possessed.** Our story-teller adds, 
(particularly if the subject of the story is 
known to be of a timid spirit,) 44 that their 
footsteps sounded along the hollow ground 
like the tramplini^of a host; that lie stopped 
and listened witlr fearful anxiety; that, on 
their nearer approach, voices were mingled 
with the sound, like the hoarse deep accents 
of a murderer; that he trembled with fear; 
that, in quitting the path, every black stump 
or bush seemed to him a man in armour; 
that his limbs shook so violently, he could 
not raise his feet sufficiently to disentangle 
them from the fern and long grass which im¬ 
peded him," Ac. Or our story may say, 44 that 
the daughter of a proud chief stole from bis 
castle on a summer morning, and joined her 
expecting lover in a neighbouring wood." The 
story-teller says, 4 she opened the door of her 
chamber with a beating heart, listened anx- 
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ionalv lent ,’any ono should bo a-stir in the 
family; that tho son ahono softly through 
the ruddy air, on the fresh green boughs and 
dewy-wcbbcd plants os she passed, and that 
aho sighed to tnink she might never return to 
the haunts of her childhood any more." The 
story says, “ she fled with him on horseback; *' 
and tho story-teller cannot well say less than, 
“ that he set her on a beautiful steed, which 
stood ready caparisoned under the trees; that 
the voice of her lover gave her courage; that 
they passed over the silent country, in which 
not even a peasant was to bo seen at his early 
labour, with the swiftness of an arrow, and 
every stream they crossed gavo them confi¬ 
dence of escaping pursuit, dec. And thus 
our story-teller goes on, being present in im¬ 
agination to every thing he relates, and de¬ 
scribing the feelings, sounds,and appearances 
which no conceives must naturally have ac¬ 
companied the different events or his story, 
almost, as I said before, without being aware 
tliat he is taking so much of what he relates 
entirely for granted. 

In imitation then of this human propen¬ 
sity, from which we derive so much pleasure,' 
though mischievous, when not indulged with 
chanty and moderation, 1 have written the 
following Metrical Legends, describing such 
scenes os truly belong to my story, with oc¬ 
casionally tho feelings, figures, and gestures 
of those whose actions they relate, and also J 
assigning their motives of action, aa they may , 
naturally bo supjmscd to liavo existed. 

The events they record aro taken from 
sources sufficiently authentic; and where 
any thing lias been reasonably questioned, I 
give some notice of the doubt. 1 have endeav¬ 
oured to give them with the brief simplicity 
of a chronicle, though frequently stopping in 
my course, wlicre occasion for reflection or 
remark naturally offered itself, or proceeding 
more slowly, when objects, capable of inter¬ 
esting or pleasing description tempted me to 
linger. Though my great desire has been to 
display such portraitures of real worth and 
noble heroism, as might awaken high and 
generous feelings in a youthful mind; yet I 
have not, as far as I know, imputed to my 
heroes motives or sentiments beyond What 
their noble deeds do fairly warrant 1 have 
made each Legend short enough to be read 
in one moderate sitting, that the impression 
might bo undivided, and that the weariness 
of a story, not varied or enriched by minater 
circumstances, might be, if possible, avoided. 
—It has, in short, been my aim to d reduce 
sentimental and descriptive memorials of ex¬ 
alted worth. 

The manner of the rhyme and versification 
I have, in some degree, borrowed from my 
great contemporary Bir Walter Scott; follow¬ 
ing in this respect, the example of many of 
tho most popular poets of the present cay. 
Let it not. however, be supposed, that I pre¬ 
sume to believe myself a successful borrower. 
We often stretch out our hand for one thing, 


and catch another; and if, instead of the easy/ 
light, rich, tnd fanciful variety of his rhyme 
and measure, the reader should perceive that 
I have, unfortunately, found outers of a far 
different character, f ought not to be greatly 
surprised or offended. But, indeed, l have 
been almost forced to be thus presumptuous; 
for blank verse,or heroic rhyme,being grave 
and uniform in themselves, require a story 
varied with many circumstances, and would 
only have added to the dryness of a chronicle, 
even though executed with a skill which I 
pretend not to possess. Yet, when I say that 
I have borrowed, let it not be supposed 1 have 
attempted to imitate hia particular expree- 
sions; I have only attempted to write in a 
certain free irregular measure, which, but 
for him, 1 should probably never have known 
or admired. 

These days are rich in Ports, whose fertile 
imaginations have been chiefly employed in 
national or Eastern romance; the one abound¬ 
ing in variety of charsets r, event, and descrip¬ 
tion of familiar or gta.id objects, and enli¬ 
vened with natural feelings and passions ; the 
other, decorated with more artificial and lux¬ 
urious description, and animated with exag¬ 
gerated and morbia emotions, etch in its own 
way continually exciting the interest and 
curiosity of the reader, and leading him on 
through a paradise of fairy-land. In these 
days, therefore, Legends or real events, and 
characters already known to tlio world, even 
though animated with a warmth of sentiment, 
and vividness Qf description for exceeding my 
ability to give, have not the same chance for 
popularity which they might formerly hive 
nad. I own this, and am willing unrepining- 
ly to submit to disadvantages which arise 
from such a delightful cause. For who would 
wish, were it possible, to remove such an im¬ 
pediment for hia owzrconvenience ! It is bet¬ 
ter to take a humble place with such contem¬ 
poraries, than to stand distinguished ins des¬ 
ert place. 1 only mention this circumstance 
to bespeak some consideration and indulgence 
from readers accustomed to such intoxicating 
entertainment. 

The hero of my first Legend is one, it the 
sounn of who|p name some sensation of pride 
and of gratitude passes over every Scottish 
heart. Ho belongs indeed to the “ land of the 
mountain and the flood," which, till of later 
years, was considered by her more fertile 
neighbour as aland of poverty and barrenness; 
but the generous devotedness of a true pat¬ 
riot connects him with the noblest feelings of 
all mankind; or if the contemplation of that 
excellence be more circumscribed, the feeling 
in hia countrymen which arises from it. is for 
that very reason the deeper and the clearer. 
The circumstances of the times which followed 
him,—the continuance of Edward’s power in 
Scotland, destroyed, many years after,by the 
wisdom and perseverance of a most gallant 
and popular king, has made the name oT Wal¬ 
lace occur but seldom in the regular histories 
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oCflcotltnd, while his great actions are men¬ 
tioned to carelessly and briefly filial we read 
them with disappointment and regret. Bat 
when we remember, that, from Doing the 
younger son of a private gentleman of small 
consideration, he became the military leader 
tnd governor of the whole nation, whose 
hereditary cliieflaina, accustomed to lead their 
clans to battle, were both proud and numer¬ 
ous, we may well suppose that all related of 
him by his friend and contemporary, Blair, 
which makes the substance of the blind 
Minstrel's poem, is true; or, at least, if not 
entirely correct, docs not exceed the truth. 

Thu mixture of fiction which is found in it, 
forms no reasonable objection to receiving 
those detail* that are probable and coincide 
with general history and the character and 
circumstances of the times. To raise liis 
country from lire oppression which her no¬ 
bles so long and so basely endured; to make 
head against such a powerful, warlike and 
artful enemy; to be x&ised by so many heredi¬ 
tary chiefs to bo wmden or prmcctor of the 
realm, on whoso behalf ho, us a rival power, 
entered into compacts and treaties with the 
Monarch, who had England and sonic fair 
provinces of France undtv his dominion, pre¬ 
supposes a fortune and ability in war, joined 
with talents for governing, equal to all that 
his private historian or even tradition has as¬ 
cribed to him. We may smile at the won¬ 
derful feats of strength related of him by 
Blind Horry, and traditionally received over 
the whole country; but wheu we consider 
that his personal acts , when stfil very young, 
ore the only reason that can be given for at¬ 
tracting so many followers to his command, 
wc must believe that his lolly soul and pow¬ 
erful intellect were united to a body of ex¬ 
traordinary strength and activity. Wallace 
Wight, or the Strong, is the appellation by 
which he is distinguished in his own country ; 
and the romantic adventures of a Robin Hood 
are by tradition fondly joined to the mighty 
acts of Scotland’s triumphant deliverer. 

His character and story ure in every point 
of view particularly fitted either for poetry or 
romance; yet, till verv lately, he has not been 
the subject, as for os l know, of any modem 
pen. Wallace, or the Field of Falkirk, writ¬ 
ten in nervous and harmonious verse, by a 
genius particularly successful in describing 
tho warlike manners and deeds of ancient 
time!, and in mixing the rougher qualities of 
the veteran leader with the supposed tender¬ 
ness of a lover, is a poem that does honour to 
its author and to the subject she has chosen. 
Wallace, or the Scottish Chief, which through 
a rich variety of interesting, imaginary adven¬ 
tures, conducts a character of rooet perfect 
.virtue and heroism to an affecting ana tragi¬ 
cal end—is a romance deservedly popular. 
This tribute to the name of Wallace from two 
distinguished English women, I mention 
with pleasure, notwithstanding all 1 have 


■aid against mixing true with fictitious his- 
tonr* 

Wallace, it must be owned, though several 
times the deliverer of his country from tlie 
immediate oppression of her formidable ene¬ 
my, was cut off in the midst of liis noble ex¬ 
ertions and led her in the power of Edward; 
therefore be was not, in a full sense, the de¬ 
liverer of Scotland, which was ultimately res¬ 
cued from tho yoke by Robert Bruce. But 
had there been no Wallace to precede him, 
in all human likelihood, there would liave 
been no Bruce. Had it not been for the suc¬ 
cessful struggles of tbe first hero, the country, 
with her submissive nobles, would have been 
so completely subdued and permanently set¬ 
tled under the iron yoke of Edward, that tho 
second would never have conceived the possi¬ 
bility of recovering its independence. The 
example set by Wallace, and the noble spirit 
bo had breathed into his countrymen, were a 
preparation—one may almost say, the moral 
implements by which the valiant and perse¬ 
vering Bruce accomplished his glorious task. 

Tho reader, perhaps, will tmue at the ear¬ 
nestness with which 1 estimate the advantage 
of having been rescued from the domination 
of Edward, now, when England and Scotland 
are happily united; making one powerful and 
generous nation, which bath nobly maintain¬ 
ed, for so many generations, n degree of ra¬ 
tional liberty, under the form of a limited mon¬ 
archy, liitJicrto enjoyed by no other jicoplo. 
But when we recollect tho treatment which 
/reland received as a conquered country and 
of which she in some degree still IcoIb the 
baneful effects, we shall acknowledge, with 
gratitude, the blessing of having been united 
to England under far different circumstances. 
Nay, it may not, perhaps, bo estimating the 
noble acts of William Wallace at nn extrava¬ 
gant rate to believe, that England os well as 
Scotland, under Divine Providence, mny owe 
its liberty to him : for, had the English crown, 
at so early a period, acquired such an acces¬ 
sion of power, it would probably, like tins 
other great crowns of Europe, have establish¬ 
ed for itself a despotism which could not have 
been shaken. 

In comparing tl»e two great heroes of that 
period, it should nfcrays be remembered, that 
Bruce fought for Scotland and her crown con¬ 
joined ; Wallace, for Scotland alone; no 
Chronicler or Historian, either English or 
Scotch, having ever imputed to him any but 
the purest anu most disinterested motives for 
his unwearied and glorious exertions. 

* Since tbe above observations were written, 
Mrs. liemsa's prise-poem, on the given subject* 
of the meeting between Wallace aod Bruce on 
the bonks cf Carron, has appeared, with its fair- 
won honours on its brow ; and there is a Play on 
the life of our hero, from the pen of a very young 
and promising dramatist, which is at present re¬ 
presented with success on the stage of Covent 
Garden. 
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TJio hero of my second Legend is Colum¬ 
bus; who, to the unfettered reach of thought 
belonging to a Philosopher, the sagacious in¬ 
trepidity of a chieftain or leader, and the ad¬ 
venturous boldness of a discoverer, added Iho 
gentleness and humanity of a Christian. For 
the first and lost of these qualities he stands 
distinguished from all those enterprisingchicfs 
who followed his steps. The greatest event 
in the history of Columbus takes place at the 
beginning, occasioning so strong on excite¬ 
ment that wlint follows oiler, as immediately 
connected with him, (his persecution and suf¬ 
ferings excepted,) are comparatively flat and 
uninteresting; and then ills our curiosity re¬ 
garding the inhabitants and productions of 
the new world that ohiefly occupy our atten¬ 
tion. Landing on some new coast; receiv¬ 
ing visits from the Indians and their Caziqucs; 
bartering beads and trinkets for gold or pro¬ 
visions, under circumstances similar to those 
attending his intercourse with so many other 
places ; nautical observations, and continued 
mutinies and vexations arising from the ava¬ 
rice and ambition of his officers, are the 
changes continually recurring. 11 is history, 
therefore, circumstantially, rather obscures 
than displays his greatness; the outline being 
so grand and simple, the detail so unvaried 
atm minute. The bloody, nefurious, and suc¬ 
cessful adventures of Cortes and Pizarro, keep 
tlicir heroes (great men of a more vulgar cast,) 
constantly in possession of the reader's atten¬ 
tion, and have rendered them favourable sub¬ 
jects ofhistory, tragedy, and romance. But' 
the great consequences and change in human 
affairs which flowed from the astonishing en¬ 
terprise of Columbus, have made his existence 
as one of liie lolliest landmarks in the route of 
time. Aud lie is a hero who may be said to 
have belonged to no particular country; for 
every nation lias felt the effects of his power¬ 
ful mind; mid every nation, in the days at 
least in which lie lived, was unworthy of him. 
This, notwithstanding those ]>oeticaI defect* 
iu his story, lias prevented him from being 
neglected by poets. The first epic poem pro¬ 
duced in tue continent which he discovered, 
has, with great propriety, Columbus for its 
hero; and fragments of a poem on liie raffle 
noble subject, published »;me years ago in 
1hi» country, have given ua cause to regret, 
that the too great fastidiousness of the author 
should liave induced him to publish fragments 
only: a fuxtidioiienest which, on this occa¬ 
sion, had been better employed, os such a dis¬ 
position most commonly u, against others and 
not himself. 

The subject of my third Legend is a wo¬ 
man, and one whoso name is unknown in 
history. It was indeed unknown to myself 
till the publication of Mr. Hose’s answer to 
Fox’s History of James II., in the notes to 
which work a very interesting account of her 
will bo found, given iu extracts from Lady 
Murray's narrative, a MS. hitherto unpub¬ 
lished. My ignorance regarding her is the 


more extraordinary, as she married into*a 
family of uur ( pwn name, from which it is sup¬ 
posed, my forefathers-took their descent; one 
of my ancestors also being the friend of that 
Baillio of Jerviswood, who suffered for the 
religion and independence of his country, and 
engaged in the same noble cause which 
obliged him, about the time of Jerviswood’s 
death, to fly from Scotland and spend several 
years in a foreign land. Hud her character, 
claiming even this very distant and slight 
connection with it, been known to me in my 
youthful days, 1 might have suspected that 
enrly association had something to do in the 
great admiration with which it has inspired 
me; but becoming first acquainted with it 
when the season of ardour and enthusiasm is 
past, I believe I may be acquitted from all 
charge of |>ortiality. It appeurs to me that a 
more perfect female character could scarcely 
be imagined; for while she is daily exercised 
in all that is useful, enlivening and endearing, 
her wisdom apd courage on every extraordi¬ 
nary and difficult occasitJi, give a full assur¬ 
ance to the mind, that the devoted daughter 
of Sir Patrick Hume, and tho tender help¬ 
mate of Baillie, would have made a most able 
and magnanimous queen. 

The account wo have of her is given by her 
own a childrcn; but there is a harmonious con¬ 
sistency, and an internal evidence of truth 
through the whole of it, which forbids us to 
doubt. At any rate, the leading and most 
singular events of her life, mentioned in the 
inscription on her tomb, from the pen of Judge 
Burnet, must bfe true. But after having writ¬ 
ten the Legend from Mr. llosc's notes alone, 

I have been fortunate enough to see the orig¬ 
inal work from which they were token ; and, 
availing myself of this advantage, have added 
some passages to it which 1 thought would 
ncrease the interest of the whole, and set the 
character of the heroine in a still more favour¬ 
able light. For this 1 am indebted to the 
kindness and liberality of Thomas Thomson, 
Esa. keeper of the Registers, Edinburgh, who 
will, 1 hope, be induced, ere long, to give 
such a curious and interesting manuscript to 
he public. 

I might liave selected for my heroine, wo- 
nen wlio, in high situations of trust, os sover¬ 
eigns, regents, and temporary governors of 
towns, empties, or provinces, and even at tlie 
head of armies, have behaved with a wisdom 
and courage that would have been honour¬ 
able for tho noblest of the other sex. But to 
vindicate female courage and abilities has not 
been my aim. I wished to exhibit a perfec¬ 
tion of character which is peculiar to woman, 
and makes her, in tlie family that is blessed 
with such an inmate, through every vicissi¬ 
tude of prosperity and distress, something 
which man con never be. He may indeed 
be, and often is, as tender and full of gentle 
offices as a woman; and tho may be, and has 
often been found, on great occasions, as coura¬ 
geous, firm, and enterprising, os a man; but 
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the character of both will be moat admired 
when these qualities cross them but tran¬ 
siently, like passing gleams of iunsliine in a 
stormy day, and do not make the prevailing 
attribute of either. A man seldom becomes a 
careful and gentle nurse, but when actuated 
by strong section; a woman is seldom 
roused to great and courageous exertion but 
when something most dear to her is in imme¬ 
diate danger: reverse the matter, and you de¬ 
form the fair seemliness of both. It is front 
this general impression of their respective 
natures that tenuerness in man is so pathetic, 
and valour in woman so sublime. A wiso and 
benevolent Provideucc hath made them par¬ 
take of each other's more peculiar qualities, 
that they tiwy be meet and rational compan¬ 
ions to one another—that man may be beloved, 
and woman regarded with respect. 

What lias been considered os the jealousy 
of man lost woman should become his rival, 
is founded,'l believe, on a very different prin¬ 
ciple. In regard to mental acnnircincnts of 
on abstruse or riilfici& kind, though a pretty 
general disapprobation of them, \idicn found 
in the possession of women, is felt, and too 
often expressed in illiberal and unworthy 
phrase, yet, I apprehend, that had these been 
supposed to be cultivated without interfering 
with domestic duties, no prejudice would ev¬ 
er have been entertained against them. *To 
neglect useful uml appropriate occupations, 
for those which may be supposed in he 
nected with vanity, rutiicr than with any oth¬ 
er gratification, is always offensive. Hut if a 
woman possess that strong natural bent for 
learning which enables her to acquire it quick¬ 
ly, without prejudice to what is more neces¬ 
sary ; or if her fortune be so ample that the 
greater part of her time reasonably remains at 
her own disposal, there are few men, 1 be¬ 
lieve, who will lie disjoin'd to find fault with 
her for all that she may know, provided she 
make no vain display of her acquirements; 
and amongst those few, I will venture to say, 
there will not be one truly learned man to be 
found. Were learning cliietly confined to 
gownsmen, a country gcntlcmuu, who neg¬ 
lected his affairs and his husbandry to study 
the dead languages, would meet with as little 
quarter as sue who is tauntingly called a 
learned lady. But os every one m the rank 
of a gentleman is obliged to spend so many 
years of his youth in learning Latin and 
Greek*, whatever may be his natural bias or 
destined profession, he is never ridiculed, un¬ 
der any circumstances, for pursuing that 
which has already cost him so much labour. 
Women have this desirable privilege over 
the other sex, that they may lie unlearned 
without any implied inferiority; and 1 hope 
our modern seal for education will never pro¬ 
ceed far enough to deprive them of this great 
advantage. At the same time they may avow¬ 
edly and creditably possess as much learning, 
either in science or languages, as they can 
firirly and honestly attain, the neglect of more 
62 


necessary occupations being here considered 
as approaching to a real breach of rectitude. 

“ My helpful child! ** was the fond and 
grntefal appellation bestowed upon our hero¬ 
ine, with her mother's dying blessing; and 
could the daughters of every family conceive 
the self-approbation and happiness of cheerful 
and useful occupation, the love of God and 
favour of man which is earned by this blessed 
character of helpfulness, how much vunity 
and weariness, and disappointment, and dis¬ 
content, would lie tarnish 1 from many a 
prosperous home! 41 It is more blessed to 
minister than be ministered unto," said thu 
most perfect character that ever appeared in 
human form. Could any young person of 
ever such a listless or idle diiqinttitioii, not 
entirely debased by selfishness, read, in tlie 
narrative alluded to, of the different occupa¬ 
tions of Lady Griscld Bail lie and a sister of 
hers, nearly of her own age, whose time was 
mostly spent in reading or pluying on u mu¬ 
sical instrument, and wish lor one moment to 
have been the last mentioned lady, rather 
than the other ? 

But in preferring a heroine of this class for 
my Legend, 1 encountered a difficulty which , 
I fear, I have not been able to overcome; the. 
want of events, and tie' most striking circum¬ 
stance of the story belonging to the oilier 
part of it, while the familiar domestic details 

• of her life, which so faithfully reveal Umi 
sweetest trails of her character, are associated 
in our imaginations with wliat is considered 
as vulgar and mean 1 have endeavoured by 
the selection l hav« made of tilings to he no¬ 
ticed, and in tlie expressions which convey 
them to the fancy, to offend, ns little as might 
be, the fastidious render ; and 1 beg that lie 
will on his part receive it with indulgence. 

Of the few shorter pieces, contained in this 
small volume, 1 have little to say. The two 
first were originally written very rapidly for 
the amusement of a young friend, who was 
fond of frightful stories; hut 1 have since en¬ 
deavoured to correct some of the defects oris- 
! mg from hasty composition. The (third is 
I taken from & true, oral least traditional story. 
It was told to mo by Sir George Beaumont, 
as one which he had heard from his mother, 
tlie late Itady BeaiAnout, who said it was a 
! tradition belongi ng fto the castle of some Baron 
I in tlie north ol England, when* it was bclicv- 

• cd to have happened, it was recommended 
by him as a good subject fora ballad, and, 

! with such n recommendation, i was easily 
tempted to endeavour, at least, to prcscnc its 
simple and striking circumstances, in that 
popular form. J have alLcrcd nothing of the 
story, nor havo I added anything hut the * 
founding of the abbey and the Baron's becom¬ 
ing a monk, in imitation of the ending f that 
exquisite ballad. Tlie Eve of Sf John, where 
so much is implied in so lew words; the force 
and simplicity of which, 1 have id ways partic¬ 
ularly admired, though 1 readily own (and 
the reader will have too much reason to agree 
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with me) that it ia more easily admired than 
imitated. 

1 There is a nun in Dryburgb bower 
JN'o’er looks upon the sun j 
There is o monk in Melrose tower, 
lie speaketb word to none. 

That nun who ne’er beholds the day, 

That monk who speak* to none, 

That non was Sinaylbo’mes Lady gay. 

That monk the bold Baron.’ 

The fourth is token from the popular story 
of Fadon, in the Blind Minstrel's Life of 
Wallace. That the hero, in those days of su¬ 
perstition, and under the influence of coin- 

C etion for a hasty deed, might not have 
some strong vision or dream, which, re¬ 
lated to his followers, might give rise to such 
a story, I will not pretend to say. However, 
it could not, with propriety, find a place in a 
legend which rejects fiction. Yet, thinking 


it peculiarly fitted for the subject of a myMe- 
rious ballad,^nd being loth to lose it entirely/ 
I have ventured to introduco it to the reader 
in its present form. Ballads of this cli&ructer 
generally arrest the attention and excite some 
degree of interest. They must be very ill- 
wutten indeed if this foil to be the case; and 
if Borne modern ballads of extraordinary pow*> 
or, from a very witching pen, have not ren¬ 
dered the public less easy to please than they 
formerly were, I may hopo that these produc¬ 
tions, blight as they arc, ill at least bo re¬ 
ceived with forbearance. 

Having now said all which, I believe, 1 
may reasonably say in explanation and behalf 
of the contents of my book, 1 leave my reader 
to peruse it, perhaps, in nearly Ifie same dis¬ 
position regarding it as if 1 hud said nothing 
at all on the subject lint I have the satis¬ 
faction, at least, of having endeavoured to do 
justice to myself, and shall not be condemned 
unheard. 
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I. 

JnsexsibIiK to high heroic deeds, 

Is there.a spirit clothed in mortal weeds, 

Who at the Patriot’s moving story, 

Devoted to his country's good, 

Devoted to his country's glory, 

Shedding for freemen's rights his generous 
blood;— 

List’neth i#!t with breath heaved high, 
Quiv'ring nerve, and glistening eve, 

Feeling within n spark of heavenly flninc, 
That with the hero's worth may humble 
kindred claim ? 

If such there be, still let him plod 
On the dull foggy p;V.lis of carcf 
Nor raise his eyes frtfcu tlio dank sod 
To view creation fair : 

What boots to him the wond'roiis works of 
God? f 

His soul with brutal tilings hath la’en its 
earthy lair. 

II. # 

Come, youths, whose eyes are forward cast 
And in the future see tlie past,— 

The past, as winnow'd in the early mind 
With husk and prickle led bolund ! 

Come ; whether under lowland vest 
Or, by the mountain-tartan prest, 

Your gen'rous bosoms heave; 

Pausing a while in thoughtful rest, 

My legend lay receive. 

Come, ogl'd sires, who love to tell 
What fields were fouglft, what deeds were 
done; 

What things in olden times befell,— 

Those good old times, whose term is run ! 
Come ye, whose manly strength with pride 
Is breasting now the present tide 
Of worldly strife, and cast aside 
A hasty glance at what hath been! 

Come, courtly dames, in silken fliccn, # 

And ye, who under thatched roofs abide ; 

Yea, ev'n the barefoot child by cottage fire, 
Who doth some shreds of norlliem lore uc- 
quire, 

By the stirr’d cmfiers’ scanty light,— 

List to my legend lay of Walluce wight. 

III. 

Scotland, with breast unmail’d, had Bhcath’d 
her sword, 

Stifling each rising curse and hopeless prayer, 
And sunk beneath the Southron's faithless 
lord 

In sullen, deep despair. 

The hold and castles of tho land 
Were by her hateful foe men inann'd. 

To revels in codh stately hall, 

Did tongues of foreign accent call, 


Where her quell'd chiefs must tamely bear 
From bmggnrd pride the taunting jeer. 

Her harvest-fields, by strangers reau'd, 

Were in the stranger's garner heap u. 

The tenant of the poo rent cot. 

Seeing tlie spoiler from his door 
Bear unroproved hi* linrd-eurn'd store, 
Blush'd thus to be, tuid lie a Scot. 

The very infant at his mother's licck, 

Tho’ with writh'd lip and scowling eye. 

Was taught to keep his lisping tongue in check, 
Nor curse the Southron jiassing by. 

IV. 

Baron brave and girded knight, 

The tyrant's hireling slaves could be ; 

Nor graced their slate, nor held their right. 
Alone unon his rocky Jicight, 

Tho eagle rear’d his uustuin'd crest, 

And, snoring from his cloudy nest, 

Turn’d to the sun his daring eye, 

And wing’d at will the azure sky, 

For lit? alone was free. 

I V. 

fill! who so base as unt to feel 
Tlie pride of freedom once enjoy’d, 

Tlio’ hostile gold or hostile steel 
Have King that bliss destroy’d ! 

The meanest drudge will sometimes vaunt 
Of indfocndenL sires, who ls»rc 
Names known to fame in days of yore, 

Spite of the smiling stranger's taunt; 

But recent freedom lost—what heart 
Can bear the humbling thought—the quick'- 
niug, inad'ning smart! 

VI. 

Yes, Caledonian hearts did burn, 

And their base chain in secret spurn ; 

And, bold ii|miii some future day, 

Swore to assert Old Scotland’s native sway ; 
But ’twos in litfiH thoughts tliut pass'd in 
thought aVay. 

Tho’ musing in lone cave or forest deep, 

Some generous youths might all indignant 
weep ; 

Or in the vision'd hours of sleep, 

Gird on tlieir swords lor Scotland’s right, 

And from her soil the spoiler sweep, 

Yet all this bold emprise pass'd with the paaa-. 
ing night. 

VII. 

But in the woods of Allcrslie, 

Within the walls of good Dundee, 

Or by the pleasant banks of Ayr, 

Wand'ring o’er heath or upland fair, 

Existed worth without alloy, 

In form a man, in yean a boy, 
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Whose nig)illy thought* for Scotland's weal, 
Which clotlied hi* form in mimick steel, 
Which helm’d his brow, and glar'd his hand, 
To drive the tyrant from tlie land, 

Paus'd not away with passing sleep; 

But did, as danger nraier drew, 

Their purpos'd bent the firmer keep, 

And still the bolder grew. 

VIII. 

'Tis pleasant in his early frolick feats, 

Which fond tradition long and oil repeats, 

The op'ning of some dauntless sonl to trace, 
Whose bright career of fame a country’s an¬ 
nals grace ; 

Yet this brief legend must forbear to tell 

Tlie bold adventures that befell 

The stripling Wallace, light nnd strong, 

The shady woods of Clydo among, 

Where, roaring o’er it* rocky walls, 

Tim wuler's headlong torrent falls, 

Full, rapid, powerful, Hashing to the light, 
Till sunk tlie boiling gulf beneath, 

It mounts again like snowy wreath, 

Which, scatter'd by contending blasts, 

Buck to the clouds their treasure casts, 

A ceaseless wild turmoil, a grand and wond¬ 
rous sight! 

Or, climbing Cartiiland’s Craigs, that high 
O'er Choir pent river strike tlie eye, 

Wall above wall, half veil’d, half seen, 

The pendant folds of wood lie tween. 

With jogged breach, and rift, and scar, 

Like flic scorch'd wreck of ancient war, 

And seem, to musing fsney's gaze, 

The ruin'd holds of other Jnys. 

I (is native scenes, sublime and wild, 

Where oft tlie youth his hours beguil’d, 

As forester witn bugle horn ; 

As angler in the pooly wave ; 

As fugitive In lonely cave, 

Forsaken and forlorn! 

When still, us focinaii cross’d liis way, 

Alone, defenceless, or at hay, 

llo raised his arm for freemen’s right, 

Aud on proud robliers fell the power of Wal¬ 
lace wight. 

IX. # 

There is a melancholy pleasure 
In tales of hapless love ;—4 treasure 
From which the sadden'd bosom borrows 
A short respite from present sorrows, 

And ev’n the gay delight to feel, 

As down young cheek* the soft tears steal; 
1 ct will 1 not that woeful tale renew, - 
And in light hasty wonts relate 
IIow file base Southron’s arm a woman slew, 
And robb'd him of his wedded mate. 

The name of her, who shar'd his noble breast. 
Shall be remember’d nnd be blest. 

A sweeter lay, a gentler song, 

To those sod woes belong! 

X. 

As light'ning from some twilight cloud, 

At first but like a streaky line 


In the hush'd sky, with fitful shine 
Its unregarded brightness pours, 

Till from its spreading, darkly volumed shroud 
The bursting tempest roars; 

His countrymen with faithless gaze 
Beheld bis valour's early blaze. 

XI. 

But rose at length with swelling fame 
Tim honours of his deathless name ; 

Till, to the country’s farthest bound, • 

All gen'rous hearts stirr'd at the sound; 
Then Scotland’s youth with new-wak'd pride, 
Flock’d gladly to tlie hero’s side, 

In harness braced, with burnish'd brand, 

A brave and noble band ! r 

XII. 

liCnox, Douglas, Campbell, Hay, 

Boyd, Scrimgcr, Hutlivcn, flaliday, 

Gordon, Crawford, Keith, were there; 
Lauder, Lundy, Clcland. Kerr, 
tcven, Ireland's vagrant lord ; 
lewbiggen, Fraser, Rutherford, 

Dundos and Tinto, Currie, Scott; 

Nor lie in this bravo list forgot 
A Wallace of the biro’s blood, 

With many patriots staunch and good ; 

And first, though latest nam'd, tnere came, 
Within his geirrous breast to hold 
A brother's place,—true war-mate bold! 

Tlie good, tlie gallant Grapain. 

XIII. 

Thus grown strength, on Biggar's well- 
fought field 

lie made on ni&rshall’d host his first essay; 
Where Edward’s gather’d powers, in strong 
array, 

Did to superior skill and valour yield. 

And gain'd tlie glorisua day. 

XIV. 

Then ut tlie forest kirk, that spot of ground 
Long to be honour'd, flush'd with victory, 
Crowded the Scottish worthies, bold and free, 
Their noble chieftain round ; 

Where many a generous heart beat high 
With* glowing cheek and flashing eye, 

And many a portly figure trod 
With stately steps the trampled sod. 

Banners in the wind were streaming; 

In Hie morning light were gleaming 
Sword, nnd spear, and burnish'd mail, ’ 

And crested helm, and avantail, 

And tartan pluids, of many u hue, 

In flickering sunbeams brighter grew, 

While youthful warriors' weapons ring 
With hopeful, wanton brandishing. 

XV. 

There, midmost in the warlike throng, 

Stood William Wallace, tall and strong; 
Towering far above the rest, 

With portly mien and ample breast, 

Brow and eye of high command. 

Visage fair, and figure grand: 
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£v'n to the dull wit peasant standing by, 

Wlio fasten'd still on him a wondering eye, 
He seem'd the master-spirit of the land. 

XVI. 

O for same magic power to give 
In vision'd form what then aid live ! 

That group of heroes to pourtray, 

Who From tlicir trammell'd country broke 
The hateful tyrant's galling yoke 
On that eventfuj day ! 

XVII. 

Behold! like changeful streamers of the 
North, 

Which tinge at times the wintry night, 

With maty hues of glowing light, 

Their momentary forms break forth 
To fancy's gifted sight. 

Each in huf warlike panoply 
With sable plumage waving high, 

And burnish'd sword in sinewy hand, 
Appears a chieftain of conuna>}d, 

Whose will, by loolF^or sign to catch, 

A thousand eager vassals watch. 

What tlio’ those warriors, gleaming round, 
On peaceful death-bed never lay, 

But each, upon his iateef day, 

H is end on field or scaffold found ; 

Oil! start not at the vision bright, 

As if it were a ghostly sight! 

For, 'midst their earthly coil, they 
Feelings of joy bo kern, so true. 

As he who feels, with up-rais'd eye, 

Thanks Heaven for life, and cunnnt rne 
The gift., be what it may the death tliat he 
shall die. 

XVIII. 

Warden of Scotland, (not ashamed 
A native right of rule to own 
In worth and valour natchless shown) 

They William Wallace there proclaim’d ; 

And there, uxultingly, each gallant soul, 

Ev’n proudly yielded to such high controul. 
Greater than aught a.tyrant ere ucliiov'd, 
Was power so given, and so receiv’d. 


knew 


XIX. 

This truth full well King-Edward knew, 

And back his scatter’d host hef drew, 

Suing for peace with prudent guile ; 

And Wallace in hit mind, the while, 
Scanning with wary, wise debate 
The various dangers of tho state, 

Desire of further high revenge foregoes 
To give Use land repose. 

But smother’d hatred, in the garb of peace, 
Did not, mean time, from hostile cunning 
cease; 

But still more cruel deeds devis'd, 

In that deceitful seeming guised. 

XX. 

The Southron rulers, phrasing fair 
Their notice, summon’d lord, and laird, and 
knight, 

T« hold with them an ancient court of right 


At the good town, so named, their court of 
Ayr. 

And at this general summons came 
The pride and hope of many a name, 

The love and anxious core of many a gentle 
dome. 

XXI. 

Ent’ring the fatal Barns, fair sight! 

Went one by one the manly train, 

But neither boron, laird, nor knight, 

Did e’er return again. 

A heaven-commission'd friend that day 
Stopp’d Wallace, linst’ning on his way, 

a Vho, by some seeming cliance detain'd, 
ad lateral his homo remain'd,) 

The horse's bridle sternly grasp’d, 

And then for rueful utterance gasp'd. 

“ Oh! go not to the Barns of Ayr ! 

14 Kindred and friends are murder'd there. 

“ The faithless Southrons, one by one, 

“ On them the hangman's task hath done. 

11 011! turn thy steed, and fearful ruin slum !" 
He, shudd'ring, heard, with visage pale, 
Which uuickly chang'd to wrath’s terrific 
hue; 

And then apace came sorrow’s bursting wail; 
The noble heart could weep llmt could not 
quuil, 

" My friends, my kinsmen, war-mates, hold 
and true.' • 

44 Met ye a villain's end! Oh is it so with 
you!” 

XXII. 

The licro turn’d his chafing steed, 

And to the wild woods I lent his sjiecd. 

Rut not to keep in hiding there, 

Or give his sorrow to desjsiir, 

For the fierce tumult in his breast 
To speedy, dreadful action press'd. 

And there within u tangled glade, 

List'ning the courser's coming trend, 

With hearts that sliur’d his ire and grief, 

A faithful band receiv'd their chief. 

XX 11 I. 

In Ayr the guilty Houthrons held a feast, 
When that dire day its direful course had run, 
And laid them down, tlicir weary limbs to rest 
Where the foul deed was done. , 

But ere beneath the cottage thatch 
Cocks hail crow’al the second watch; 

When sleepers breathe in heavy plight. 
Press’d with tlie visions of the night. 

And spirits, from unhallow’d ground, 

Ascend, to walk their silent round j 
When trembles dell or desert heath, 

The witches' orgy dance beneath,— 

To the roused Warder’s fearful gate, 

The Barns of Ayr were in a blase. 

XXIV. 

The dense, dun smoke was mounting slow 
And stately, from the flaming wreck below, 
And mantling far aloft in many a volumcd 
wreath; 

Whilst town and woods, and ocean wide did 
lie, 
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Tinctur’d like glowing furnace-iron, beneath 
Its awful canopy. 

Red mazy sparks soon with the dense smoke 
blended, 

And far around like fiery sleet descended. 
From the scorch’d and crackling pile 
Fierce hurst the grotoing flames the while; 
Thro' creviced wall and buttress strong, 
Sweeping the rafter'd roofs along ; 

Which, as with sudden crash they fell, 

Their raging fierceness seem'd to quell, 

And for a passing instant spiead 
O’er land and sea a lurid shade; 

Then with increasing briglilness,high 
In spiral form, shot to the sky 
Witli momentary height so grand, 

That chill'd beholders breathless stand. 

XXV. 

Thus rose nnd fell the flaming surgy flood, 
’Till fencing round tlio gulpliy light, 

Black, jagg’d, ami hare, a fearful sight! 

Like ruin grim of former days, 

Seen 'thwart the broad sun's setting rays, 
The guilty fabric stood. 


XXIX. 

Nor paused he'there, for cv’ning tide 
Saw him at Bothwcll's hostile gate, 

Which might not long assault abide, 

But yielded to its fate. 

And on from thence, with growing force, 
lie held his rapid, glorious course ; 

Whilst his roused clansmen,braced and bold, 
As town and castle, tower and hold, 

To the resistless victor fell, 

Mis patriot numbers swell. * 

Thus when witli current lull and strong, 

The wintry river bears along 
Thro’ mountain pass, and frith, and plain;— 
Streams that from many sources pour, 
Answer from far its kindred roar, , 

And deep'ning echoes roar again. 

From its lull of heathy brown, 

The inuirland streamlet hastens down; 

The mountain torrent from its rock, 

Shoots to the glen with furious shock; 

E’en ruulet low, and sluggish burn, 

Speed to their'chief withZnany n mazy turn, 
And, in his mingled strength, roll proudly to 
the mam. 


XXVI. 


And dreadful arc the dentils, I ween, 
Which midst that tearful wreck have been. 
The [>lke ami sword, nnd smoke and fire, 
Have minister'd to vengeful ire. 
Now-wakinl wretches stood aghast 
To see the fire-flood in their rear, 


Close to their breast the pointed spear, 
And in wild horrour yell’d their last. 


XXVII. 

Ilut wh.it dark figures now emerge 
From the dread gulph and cross the light, 
Appearing on its fearful verge, 

Each like an armed sprite ? 

Whilst one above the rest doth to war,— 

A form of stern gigantic jwnver, f 
Whirling from his lofty stand 
The Hm.nild’ring stone or burning brand? 
Those an 1 the leagued for Scotland's native 
right, 

Whose clashing arms rang Southron's knell, 
When to their fearful work Uiey fell,— 

That form is Wallace wight* 

XXVIII. • 

And lie like Heaven’s impetuous blast 
Which stops not on its mission'd way, 

By early morn, in strong urray, 

Onward to Glasgow ]suit; 

Where English Viercy held the rule; 

Too noble and too brave to be a tyrant's tool. 
A Hummon'd court should there liave been, 
But there far other coil was seen. 

Witli fellest rage, in lane and street, 

Did harness'd Scot and Southron meet; 
Well fought and bloody was the fierce affray: 
But Picrcy was by Wallace slain. 

Who put to rout his nuin'rous train, 

And gain’d the town by noon of day. 


x*xx. 

O'er Stirling’s towers his standard plays, 
Lorn >wns nis rule, Argylc obeys. 

Jn Angusj Morns, and Aberdeen, 

Nor English Lord nor Corf is seen ; 

Dundee alone averts King Edward’s fate, 
•And Scotland's warden thunders at her gate. 

XXXI. 

But there his eager hopes are cross'd; 

For news are brought of English host, 

Which fast approaching thro' the land, 

At Stirling mean to make their slund. 

Faint speaks the haggard breathless scout. 
Like one escaped from bloody rent,— 

44 On, Crcssingharn, and Warren lead 
44 The mortial’d host witli stalwart speed; 

44 It numbers thirty thousand men, 

“ And thine, bold cliiellain, only ten.” 

XXXII. 

« 

But higher toWbr'd the chieftain's head, 
Broad grew his breast with ampler spread; 
O'erxheck and brow the deep flush past, 
And to high Heaven his eyes he cast; 

Right plainly spoke that silent prayer, 

44 My strength and aid are there 
Then look’d he round with kindly cheer 
On liis brave war-mates standing near, 

Who scann'd his face with eager eye 
His secret feelings to descry. 

14 Come, hearts! who, oil your native soil, 

41 For Scotland's cause have bravely stood, 

44 Come, brace ye for another broil, 

44 And prove your generous blood. 

44 Let us but front the tyrant’s train, 

44 And he who lists may count their numbers 
then.” 
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♦ XXXIII. 

Nor dull of heart, nor slow wer$ they 
Their noble Leader to obey. 

Cheer'd with loud about* he gave his prompt 
command, 

Forthwith to hound them on their way. 

And straight their eager march they take 
O'er hill and heath, o cr burn and brake, 

Till marshall'd soon in dark array, 

Upon their destin'd field of war they at&nd. 

• XXXIV. 

Rebind them lay the hardy north; 

Before, the slowly winding Forth 
Flow’d o'er the noiseless sand; 

It* full broad tide with fossy sides, 

Which ('inland west the bind divides, 

By wooden bridge was spann'd. 

Beyond it, on a craggy slope, 

Whose cliiuniey’d roots the steep ridge cope, 
There smoked an nncient town; 

While higher on the firm-based rock, 

Which oil had braved war’s thyndcr-shock, 
Embulllcd turrets frewn. 

A fritli, with fields and woods, and hamlets 

Wt 

And mazy waters, slyly wen. 

Glancing thru’ shades of Wilder green, 
Woreeastward from tlie sight to distiincc grey: 
While broomy knoll and rocky peak, # 

And hcatliy mountains, hare aim bleak, 

A lolly screen on eitlier liand, 

Majestic rose, and grand. 

XXXV. 


Such was the field on which Willi dauntless 
pride 

They did their coming foe abide ; 

Nor waited long till from afar 
Were spy’d tlicir moving ranks of war, 

Like rising storm, which, from the western 
main, • 

Bears on in scried length its cloudy train ;— 
Slowly approaching on the hurthen'd wind, 
Moves each dark mass, and still another low¬ 
ers behind. 

And soon upon the bridge appears, 

Darkly rising on the light, 

Nodding plumes and pointed spears, 

Aud, crowding close, full many a warlike 
knight, 

Who from its narrow gorge successive pour, 
To form llieir ranks upon the northern shore. 


. XXXVI. 

Now, with notes of practis'd skill. 

English trumpets, Bounding shrill, 

The battle's boastful prelude give, 

Which answer prompt and bold receive 
From Scottish drum's long rowling beat, 
And,—sound to valiant clansmen sweet!— 
The highland pipe, whose lengthen'd swell 
*Of warlike pibroch, rose and fell, 

Like wailings of the midnight wind, 

With voice ol distant streams combin’d, 
While mountain, rock, and dell, tho martial 
din repeat. 


XXXVII. 

Then many a high-plumed gallant rear'd his 
head, 

And proudly smote tlie ground with firmer 
tread, 

Who did, ere close of eit’ning, lye 
With ghastly face turn’d to the sky, 

No more again the rouse of war to hoar. 

And many for the combat buru'd, 

Who never from its broil return'd, 

Kindred or homo to cheer. 

How short tlie term that shall divide 
The firm-nerv’d youth’s exerted force,— 

The warrior, glowing in his pride, 

From tlie cohlstilTeii'd corse ! 

A little term, pass'd with such speed. 

As would in courtly revel warn* sullice, 
Mated with lady fair, in silken guise, 

The measur’d dance to lead. 


XXXVili. 

His soldiers, firm ns living rock, 

Now braced them for theTmttlc’s shock; 

And watch'd their chieftain's keen looks 
glancing 

From marshall'd clans to foes advancing; 
Smiled with the smile his eye that lighten’d, 
Glow’d with tlie glow his brow tliuL bright¬ 
en'd : 

But when his burnish'd brand he drew, 

11 is towering form terrific grew, * 

And cvciy Scotchman, at the sight, 

Felt thro’ his nerves a giant's might, 

And drew his patriot sw'ord with Wallace 
wight. 


XXXIX. 

For what of thrilling sympathy, 

Did e’er in liunmii bosom vie* 

With that which stirs the soldier's breast, 
When, high in god-like worth confess'd, 
Some noble leader gives command, 

To combat for his native laud ? 

No; friendship’s freely-flowing tide, 

The soul expanding; filial pride, 

That hears with craving, fond desire 
The bearings of a gallant sire; 

The yearnings of domestic bliss, 

Ev'n love itself will yield to this. 


XL. 

Few words the lofjy hero utter'd, 

But deep response was widely mutter'd, 
Like echo’d echoes, circling round 
Some mountain lake's strep rocky Louud. 

XL1. 

Then rush'd tl»« y fiercely on their 1 'jtn, 

And loud o'er drum and war-pipe rose 
The battle's mingled roar. 

The eager shout, the weapon’s clash ; 

The adverse ranks’ first closing crash, 

The sullen hum of striving life, 

The busy l>cat of trampling strife. 

From castle, rocks, and mountains round, 
Down the long firth, a grand aud awful sound, 
A thousand echoes bore. 
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XLII. 

Spear a cross'd spears, a bending grove, 

As front to front the warriors strove. 

Thro’ the dust-clouds, rising dun, 

Their burnish'd brands flash'd to the sun 
With quickly changing, shiv'ring light, 

Like streamers on the northern night; 

While arrow-showers came hurtling past, 
Like splinter'd wreck driven by the blast, 
What tiino fierce winter is contending, 

With Norway's pines, their branches rending. 

XLW. 

Long penants, flags, and banners move 
Tho fearful strife of arms above, 

Not as display'd in colours fair, 

They floated on the morning air ; 

But with a quick, ungentle motion, 

Ah sheeted soils, torn by the blast, 

Flap round some vessel's rocking mast 
Upon a stormy ocean. 

XLIV. 

Opposing rnnks, Umt onward boro, 

In tumult mix'd, are ranks no more; 

Nor aught discern'd of skill or form;— 

All a wild, bick'ring, steely storm ! 

While oft around some lav’ritc Chieftain's 
crest, 

Tlic turmoil thick'ning, darkly rose, 

As on rough seas the billow grows, 

O'er lesser waves high-heaved, but soon de- 
prost. 

So gallant Gramc,thou noble Scot 1 
Around thee rose Uio fearful fray. •• 

And other brave compeers of bold caoay, 

Who did not spare their mothers' sons that 


Clutching each floating thing in vain, 

And struggling rose and sunk again. 

Who, ’nnastHne battle’s loud affray, 

Had the fhir meed of honour sought, 

And on the field liko lions fought. 

XLVil. 

And there, upon that field—a bloody field, 
Where many a wounded youth was lying, 
And many dead and many dying, 

Did England’s arms to Scotland's heroes yield. 
Tho cloae confusion opening round, . 

The wild pursuit’s receding sound, 

Is ringing in their ears, who low 
On cloated earth are laid, nor know, 

When those who chase and those who fly. 
With hasty feet como clatt'ring by, 

Or who hath won or who hathlofr*; 

Save when some dying Scotchman lifts his 
head. 

And. asking faintly how the day hath sped, 
At the glad news, half from the ground 
Starts up, and gives a cheering sound, 

And waves kis hand, anti yields the ghost. 

A smile is on the conofs check, 

Stretch’d by the heather bush, on death-bed 
bore and bleak. 

XLV 1 II. 

With ruefbl eyes the wreck of that dire hour, 
The» Southrons yet unbroken power, 

As on the river’s adverse shore they stood. 
Silent beheld, tiH, like a mountain flood, 
Rush'd Stirling's castled warriors to the plain; 
Attack’d their now desponding fofce, 

And fiercely press’d their hasty course 
Back to their Doasted native soil again. 

XLIX. 

Of foes so long detested,—fenr’d, 

Were towns and castles quickly clear'd; 
Thro' all tho land at will might freemen 
range: ► 

Nor slave nor tyrant there appear'd ; 
it was a blessed change ! 

L. 

The peasant’s cot and homely farm, 
Holl-lionsc and tower, secure from harm 
Or lawless spoil, again became 
Tho thccrfui chargje of wife or dame. 

’Neath humbfe roofs, from rafter slung 
Tho harmless spear, on which was hung 
Tha»flaxen yarn in spindles eoil’d, 

And leathern pouch and hozen soil'd, 

And rush or osier creel % that held 

Both field and household gear; whilst swell’d 

With store of Scotland's fav’rite food, 

The seemly sack in corner Btood; 

Remains of what the foe had led; 

Glad sight to folks so long bereft! 

And look'd at oft and wisely spared, 

Tho’ still with poorer neighbours shared. 

The wooden quaigh t and trencher placed 
On the shelv'd wall, its rudeness graced. 


And ne’er 


irvLllbe 


forgot. 

XLV. 


But where tlic mighty Wallace fought, 

Liko spirit quick, like giant strong, 

Plunging the foe’s thick ranks among, 

Wido room in little time wus hew’d, . 

And grizly sights around were strew'd; 
Recoil'd aghast the helmed throng, 

And every hostile thing to earth was brought. 
Full strong and hardy was the foe 
To whom he gave a second blow. # 

Many a Knight and Lord 
Fell victims to his sword, * 

And Cressinghom's proud'crest lay low. 

XLV I. 

And yst, nil Southrons as they wore, 

Their ranks dispers’d, their leader slain, 
Passing the bridge with dauntless air, 

They still came pouring on tho plain; 

But weaken'd of its rafter'd strength, 

'Tis said by warlike craft, and trod 
By such successive crowds, at length 
Tho fubriclrfell with all its living load. 

Loud was tho shriek the sinking Southrons 

J fave, 

i’d into the deep and booming wave. 
For there a fearful death hod they, 


On the shclv' 


its rudeness graced. 


* Creel, the common Scotch name for basket, 
t Quaigh, a stained drinking pup. _ 
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Uopcath the pot rod faggots glanced, 
And on the hearth the spindlo danced, 
As housewife’s slight, so finely true. 

The lengthen’d thread from distaff drew, 
While she, belike, sang ditty shrill 
Of Southron louns with lengthen'd trill. 


Jn castle luxll with open gate, 

The noble Lady kept her state, 

With girdle clasp'd by gem of price, 
Buckle -or hasp of rare device, 

Which held, constrain'd o’er bodice tight, 
I ler woollen robe of colours bright; 

And with bent head and tranquil eye, 

And gesture of fair courtely, 

Thu stranger guest bade to her board 
Tlio’ far a field her warlike lord. 

A board where smoked on dishes clear 
Of mossy* pewter, sav’ry cheer, 

And potent ale was foaming seen 
O’er tankards bright of silver sheen, 
Which erst, when focmen bore the sway, 
Beneath the sod deep buried lay. 

For household goods, From many a hoard, 
Were now to household use restored. 


Lit. . 

Neighbours with neighbours join'd, begin 
Their cheerful toil, whilst mingled din # 
Of saw or hammer cleavo the uir, 

The roofless bigging • to repair, 

The woodman tells tlio gnarled tree, 

The plougliman whistles on the leu; 

The falkner keen his bird lets fly, 

As lordlings gaze with upcast ^yc; 

Thu arrow’d sportsman strays at will, 

And fearless strays o’er moor and hill; 
The traveller pricks along the plain ; 

The licrdboys shout and children play ; 
Scotland is Scotland once again, 

And all arc boon and 


LIII. 

Thns, freedom from n grievous yoke, 

Like gleam of sunshine o'er them broke ; 
And souls, when ioy and peace were new, 
Of every nature, kindlier grew. 

It was a term of liberal dealing, 

And active hope and friendly feeling; * 
Thro’ all the land might freemen range, 

It was a blessed change ! 


LIV. 

.So, when thro' forest wild hath past 
The mingled fray of shower and blast, 

Tisane of threaded gems is worn 
By flower and fern and brier and thorn, 
While the scourged oak and shaken pine, 
Aloft in brighten'd verdure shine. 

Then Wallace to St. Johnston went, 

And thro' the country quickly sent 
Summons to burgher, knight, and lord, 

Who, there convened, with one accord, 

* Digging, house or building of any kind, but 
generally rustic and mean. 
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Took solemn oath with short debate, 

Of fealty to tlio state, 

Until a King's acknowledged, rightful sway,— 
A native King, they should with loyal hearts 
obey. 

And he with foresight wise, to spare 
Poor Scotland, scourged, Exhausted, bare, 
Whose fields unplougn’d, and pastures scant, 
Had brought her hardy sons to want, 

His conquering army southward led, 

Which was on England's plenty fed : 

And there, I trow, for many months they took 
Spoil of tlio land which ill that hateful change 
could brook. 


LV. 

Edward, meantime, n&ltnm’d ami wroth 
At such unseemly foil, and loth 
So to be bearded, stmt defiance 
To Scotland's chief, in sure reliance 
That he, with all which ho may southward 
bring, 

Of warlike three, dare not encounter Eng¬ 
land's King. 

LVI. 

Bnt Wallace, on the day appointed, 

Before this scepter*d mid anointed, 

Who, strengthen'd with a mim'rmis host, 
There halted, to maintain his boast, 

On 8tanmore’s height, their I milks gronml, 
With all his valiant Scots was found. 

A narrow space of stony moor, 

With heath and likens mottled o’er, 

And cross'd with dew-welw wiry sheen, 

The adverse party lay between. 

When upland ousts find worn away, 

And blue sky over-head was clearing, 

And things of distant ken ap|»earing 
Fair on the vision hurst, that martial grand 
army. 

The force on haughty Edward's side, 
Spearmen and archers were descry'd, 

Line beyond line, spread far and wide, 
Receding from tlie eye; 

While bristling pikes distinct and dark, 

As traced aloft with edgy murk, 

Seem'd graven on the sky; 

And armed Knights arm'd steeds bestriding; 
Their morions glancing bright, 

And to and fro thc:s gay squires riding 

In warlike grer beiiight 

O’er all the royal standard flew, 

With crimson folds of gorgeous hue, 

And near it, ranged, in colours gay, 

Inferior flogs and banners play, 

As broad-wing’d hawk keeps soaring high, 
Circled by lesser birds, that wheeling round 
nim fly. 

Huge waggon, Blended car, and wain, 

With dark, piled loads, a heavy train, 
Store-place of arms and yeoman's cheer, 
Frown'd in the further rear. 

LVII. 

And martial’d on the northern side. 

The nortliern ranks the charge abide, 
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In number* few, but stout of heart, 

Their nation’s honour to assert. 

LVIU. 

Thus on the field with clans and liegemen 
good, 

England’s great King, and Scotland's War¬ 
den stood. 

That Monarch proud, did rightly claim 
’Mongst Europe's Lords the fairest fame, 
And had, in cause of Christcntic, 

Fought with bold Saracens right gallantly. 
That Wurdcn was the noblest man 
Tlmt e'er grac’d nation, race, or clan, 

And grasp’d within his brave right hand 
A sword, which from the dust hod rais’d his 
native land. 

MX. 

Who had not cried, that look'd upon 
So brave and grand a sight, 

44 What stalwart deeds slmlJ here be done 

44 Before the close of night! ” 

ilut Edward mark’d wiUi Iklt’ring will, 

The Scottish battle ranged with skill, 

Which spoke the Leader's powerful mind. 

On England’s host tliut number'd twice their 
fries ? 

Ilut ncwlv raised, nor yet enured to blowB, 
lie rueful look’d, his purpose foil’d, 
lie look’d again, his spirit quail’d, 

And battle gugc declin’d. 

LX. 

And thus did he to Wallace yield, « 

The bloodless honours of the field, 
ilut as Utc Southron ranks withdrew, 
Scarcely believing what he saw, 

The wary Chief might not expose 
His soldiers to returning foes, 

Or nmhush'd snare, nnd gave the order, 

Willi beat of drum nnd trumpet sounding, 
The air with joyous shouts resounding, 

To cross with homeward steps the English 
border. 


One Scottish ship the pirate thought 
As on her boarded deck he fought, 

Cheer’d by hik sea-mates’ warlike cries, 

A sure and easy prize. 

But Wallace’s mighty arm he felt; 

Yea. at his conquerors feet he knelt; 

And there disdained not to crave 
And take the mercy of the brave; 

For still, os thing by nature fit, 

The brave unto the bravo are knit. 

Thus natives of one parent land, 

Jn crowded mart, on foreigrf strand, 

With quick glance recognize each other; 

44 That mien ! that step T it is a brother \ 

" Tho’ mingled with u meaner race, 

In foreign garb, I know that face, 

44 His features beam like those I lpve, 

44 His limbs with mountain vigour'move, 

44 And tho’ so strange and alien grown, 

44 The kindred tie my soul will own:" 
l)e Longovillc, ev’n from that hour, a knight, 
True toliis native King, true to the right, 
Fought with the Scottish hero In tho end, 

In many a bloody field, his tried and valiant 
friend. * 

LXI 11 . 


And nobly in the lisle of France, 

Those noble Scots frith brand and lance, 
'Midst foreign knights and warriours blendsd, 
in generous rivalry contended, 

Whilst their brave Chieftain taught them still, 
The soldier’s dext'rous art and leader’s noblor 
skill. 

LX 1 V. 

But English £dward, tired the while 
Of life iuert and covert guile, 

Most faithless to the peace so lately mode, 
Was northward bound ugoin, poor Scotland 
to invndr. 

Then Wallace, with his valiant band, 

By Scotland's faithful sons recall’d, 

Whom foreign yoke*full sorely gall’d, 

Must raise again his glaved hand 
To smite the shackles from liis native laud. 


LXI. 

Scotland thus, from foes secure, 

Her prudent Chieftain to enure 
His nobles still to martial toil, • 

Sought contest on a distant soil; 

Anil many a young and faliant knight, 

For foreign wars were wifn their leader dight, 
And soon upon the seas careering 
in gallant skip, whose pcnnnts play, 

Waving aud curling in the air, 

With changeful hues of colour fair, 
Themselves as gallant, boon, and gay, 

Their course with fav’ring breezes steering, 
To friendly France tlicy held their way. 

LX 1 I. 

And they upon the ocean met 
With warlike fleet, and sails full set, 

He Longovillc, that bold outlaw, 

Whose name kept murincr* in awe. 

This man, with nil his riesp'rate crew 
Did Wallace on the wives subdue. 


LXV. 

Brave hearts, who had in secret burn’d, 

To see their country bear tho yoke, 
Hearing their Warden was return’d, 

Forfh from yieir secret hidings broke, 
Wood, cave, or mouutain-cliU*, and run 
T°j oin the wond’rous man. 

LXVI. 

It was a sight to chase despair, 

His standard floating on ^lie air, 

Which, curling oil with courteous wave, 
Still seem'd to beckon to the brave. 

And when approach'd within short Bpacc, 
They saw his form and knew his face,— 
That brow of hope, that step of power, 
Which stateliest strode in danger’s liour,- 
IIow glow'd each heart!— 44 Himself wo sc 
44 What, tho’ but few and spent we be! 

44 The valiant heart dcspoirulh never ; 

44 The rightful cause is strongest ever; 

44 While Wallace lives, the hnd is free. 
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LX VII. 

And he this flatt’ring hope pursued, 

And war witli England's King renew'd. 

By martial stratagem he took 

St. Johnston’s stubborn town, a hold 

So oft to faithless tyrants sold ; 

And cautious patriots then forsook 
Ignoble shelter, kept so long, 

And join'd in arms the ardent throng, 

Who wtyh the Warden southward past, 

Like clouds increasing on tlie blast. 

LXVIII. 

Fife from the enemy he won, 

And in his prosp'rous course held on, 

Till Edward’s strength, borne quickly down, 
Held scasely castle, tower, or town, 

In all the southern shires; and then 
He lurij’d him to the north again; 

Where frofh each wall'd defence, the foe ex¬ 
pel I’d, 

Fled fast, Dundco alone still for King Edward 
held. $ 

^xix. 

Ilut the oppressor, blushing on his throne 
To sco the Scotch his warriours homeward 
chase, • 

And those, so lately crush’d, so powerful 
grown, 

Out ill could brook this sudden foul disgrace. 
And he a base, unprinccly compact made 
Witli the red Gumming, traitor, black of 
heart! 

Who to their wicked plot, in secret laid, ' 
Home oilier chieftains gain'd with wily art. 
And he hath dared again to send 
A noble army, all too brave 
For such unmanly,hateful end, 

A land of freedom to enslave*. 

At Falkirk soon was England’s proudest boast 
Monhaird in grand ajr.iy, a brave and pow¬ 
erful host. 

LXX. 

But thero with valiant foe to cone, 

Soon on the held stood Scotland's hope, 

Ev’n thirty thousand warriours, led 
JJy noble Wallace, each, that day, 

Ilad cheerfully his heart’s blood shed. 

The land to free from Southron’s sway. 

Alas! had all her high-born chieftains lieen 
But as their leader and their clansmen true, 
She on that field a glorious day had seen, 
Antf made, tho’ match'd with them, in num¬ 
ber few, 

King Edward’s vaunted host tliat fatal day 
to rue. 

LXXI. 

Bnt envy of a hero's fame, 

Which so obscured each lofty name, 

Was meanly hnrbour’d in the breast 
Of those who bore an honour'd crest. 

Bat most of all Red Gumming nursed 
In his dark breast this hane accursed, 

That, with the lust of power combin'd, 
0 ’er-mastcr’i>all his wretched mind. 


Then to Lord Stewart, secretly, 

Spoke with smooth words the traitor sly, 
Advising that, to grace his name, 

Being by right confess'd the man, 

Who ought to lead tlio Scottish von, 
lie should the proud distinction claim. 

And thus, as one of low estate, 

With lip of scorn, and brow elate, 

Did lie, by traitors back’d, the godlike Wal¬ 
lace bate. 

LXX11. 

tl Must noble chiefs of high degree, 
u Scotland’s best blood, lie led by thee? 
u Thou, who art great hut as the owl, 
u Who plumed her wing from every fowl, 
u And, hooting oil her blasted tn*o, 
u Would greater than the eagle be.” 

LXXill. 

11 1 stood," said Wallncc “ for the right, 

“ When ye in holes shrunk from the light; 

“ My plumes spread to llm blazing sun 
** Which coworingly ye sought In shun. 

“ Ye arc the owls, who from the gloom 
“ Of cleft ami cranny boosting come; 

“ Yet, hoot and chatter as ye may, 

“ I'll not to living man this day 
11 Resign the baton of command, 
u Which Sc.otlund s will gave to my hand, 

11 When H|Kiird, divided, conquer’d, maim'd, 
“ None Iho dangerous honour claim'd ; 

“ Nor, till my head lie in tho dust, 
u Will it betray her sacred trust.” 

LXXIV. 

Witli flashing eye. and dark rod brow, 

He utter'd then a hasty vow. 

Seeing tlie snare by treason laid, 

So strongly wove, mo widely spread, 

And slowly from tlie field withdrew ; 

While, slow and silent at his buck, 

March’d on his wayward, cheerless track, 
Ten thousand Scotchmen staunch and true, 
Who would, let good or ill betide, 

By noble Wallace still abide. 

LXXV. 

To them it was a strange and irksome night, 
As on a gentle hill ajsirt they stood, 

To see arm’d squadrons closing in tlie fight, 
And the fierce onset to their work of blond. 
To sue their well-known banners as they 
moved 

When dark opjiosing ranks with ranks are 
blending. 

To see tlie lolly plumes of those they loved 
Wave to and lro, with the brave foe contend¬ 
ing. 

LXXVI. 

It hath born said, that gifted seer, 

On the dark mountain’s cloudy screen, 

Forms of departed chiefs have seen, 

In Bceining armour braced witli sword and 
spear, 

O’crlooking some dire field of death, 

Where warriours, worm with vital breath, 
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Of kindred lineage, urge the glorious strife ; 
They grasp their shadowy spears, and forward 
bond 

In eager sympathy, as if to lend 
Their aid to those, with whom in mortal life, 
They did such rousing, noble conflict share,— 
As if their phantom forms of empty air, 

Still own'd a kindred sense of what on earth 
they were. 

LXXV11. 

So Wallace and his faithful band survey'd 
The fatal fight, when Scotland was betray’d 
By the fal>»o Camming, who most basely fled, 
And from the field a thousand warriours led. 
O how his noble spirit burn’d 
When from his post tlic traitor turn'd, 
Leaving the Stuurt sorely prest! 

Who with his hardy Scots the wave 
Of hostile strength did stoutly breast, 

J/iko clansmen true and brave. 
l(is visage llush'd with angry glow, 

He clench'd his hand, and struck his brow. 
Ilis heart within his bosom Ik' at 
As it would break from mortal scut. 

And when at lust they yielded space, 

And lie lieheld their piteous ense, 
liig scalding tears cours'd down his manly 
fucc. 

. LXXVI1I. 

But, ah ! that fatal vow, that pride 
Which doth in mortal breast reside, 

Of noble minds the earthly banc, 

His gen'runs impulse to restrain, • 

Had power in that dark moment! still 
It struggled with his better will. 

And who, superionr to this tempter's power, 
Hath ever braved it in the trying hour? 

O! only lie, who, strong in heavenly grace 
Taking from wretched tlirals,of woman born, 
Their wieked mockery, their stripes, their 
scorn, 

Gave his devoted life for all tlio human race. 
He viewed tho dire disastrous fight, 

Like a fall’ll cherubim of light, 

Whose tossing form now tow'rs, now bends, 
And with its darken'd self contends, 

Till many a brave and honour’d head 
Lny still u upon a bloody bed, • 

And Stuart, 'midst his clt^is, was number'd 
with the dead. v 

LXXIX. 

Then roso be, like a rushing wind, 

Which strath or cavern hatn confin’d, 

And straight through England’s dark array, 
With liis bold mutes, bow’d out his bloody way 
A perilous daring way, and dear the cost! 
For there the good, the gallant Gramo lie lost. 
Tlic gallant Gramc, whose name shall long 
Remember'd bn in Scottish tong. 

And second still to Wallace wight 
In lowland talc of wiuter's night, 

Who loved him as lie never loved another. 
Low to the dust ho bent his head, 
l^pcp was his anguish o’er the dead.— 


4 That daring hand, that gentle heart! 

‘ That lofty mind ! and must wc part? 

• My brother , 1 Oh, my brother 1” 

LXXX. 

Hut how shall verse feign'd accents borrow, 
To speak with words their speechless sorrow, 
Who, on the trampled, blood-stain'd green 
Of battle-field, must leave behind 
What to their souls hath dearest been, 

To stiffen in the wind ? 

The soldier there, or kern or chief, 

Short parley holds with shrewdest grief; 
Passing to noisy strife from what, alas ! 

Shall from his sadden'd fancy never pass,— 
The look that cv'n thro’ writhing pain, 

SayB, “ shall we never meet agon*/." 

The grasping hand or sign but known, 

Of tenderness, to one alone : 

The lip convulsed, the life’s lost fthiver*, 

Tlic new-closed eye, yet closed forever, 

Tlic bmve must quit;—but, from the ground, 
They, like ll^’ cncliafed lion bound. 

Rage is their sorrow, grimly fed, 

And blood tho tears tliey shed. 

LX XXI. 

Too bold it were fop me to tell, 

How Wallace fought; how on tho brave 
The^ruin of his anguish fell, 

Ere from tlic field, his bands to savo, 

He broke away, and sternly bore 
Along the stony Carron's shore. 

The dark brown water, hurrying past, 

O’er stone and rocky fragment cast 
Tho wliitc churn’d foam with angry bray, 
And wltccl’d and bubbled on its way, 

And lush'd tlic margin's flinty guard, 

By him unheeded and unheard ; 

Albeit, his mind, dark with despair, 

And grief, and rage, was imaged there. 

LXXX 11. 

And there, 'lis suiil, the Bruce descried 
Him inarching on the rival side. 

The Bruce, whose right the country own'd, 
(Had lie possess’d a princely soul, 

Disdaining Edward's base contrnul.) 

To be upon her chair of power enthron'd. 

4 LX XX III. 

44 Ho, chieftain ! ” said the princely slave, 

“ Thou who pretend'st llie land to Bave 
44 With rebel sword, opitosed to me, 

11 Who should of right tliy sovereign be: 

“ Think'st thou the Scottish crown to wear, 
“ Opposed by foreign power so great, 

“ By those ut home of high estate ? 

44 Cast tlic vain thought to empty air, 

44 Thy fatal mad ambition to despair.” 

LXXX1V. 

41 No ! ” Wallace answer'd; 44 1 have shewn 
44 This sword to gain or power or throno 
44 Was never drawn; no act of mino 
41 Did e’er with selfish though^ combine. 
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« Courage to dare, when others lay 
« In brutish sloth, beneath the#way 
Of foreign tyranny ; to Bavc 
« From thraldom, hateful to the brave, 

“ My friends, my countrymen ; to stand 
<* For right and honour of the land, 

“ When nobler arms slirunk from the task, 
“In a vile tyrant’s smiles to bosk, 

“ Hath been my simple warrant of command. 
“ And Scotland hath confirm’d it.—No; 

“ Nor shall this hand her charge forego, 
u While Southron in the land is founa 
“ To lord it o’er one rood/jf Scottish ground, 
" Or till my head be low.” 


LXXXV. 

Deep blush'd the llrucc, shame’s conscious 
glow! 

And own d tJio hero’s wonis were true; 

And wifli Iris followers, soil and slow 
To Edward's camp withdrew. 

LXXXVI. 

But fleeting was the mighty tyrant’s boast, 
(So says tin* learned^lerk of old, 

Who first our hero's story told,) 

Fleeting the triumph of fiis numerous host. 
For with the morning’s Airly dawn 
The Scottish soldiers, scatter’d wide, 

Hath Wallace round his standard «lrawij, 
Hath cheer'd their spirits, rous'd their pride, 
And led them, where their foes they found, 
All listless, scatter’d on the ground. 

On whom with furious charge they set; 

And many a valiant Southron met 
A bloody death, waked from tfie gleam 
And inward vision of a morning's dream; 
Where Fancy in his native home 
Led him through well-known fields to roam, 
Where orchard, cot, and copse appear, 

And moving forms of kindred dear;— 

For in the rugged soldfer's brain 
She oft will fairy court maintain 
Full gently, as beneath the dusk 
Of hard-ribb’d shell, the pearl lies, 

Or silken bud in prickly Jiusk ;— 

He from her visions sweet unseals his eyes 
To see the stern foe o'er him darkly bending, 
To foci the deep-thrust blade his bosorn rend¬ 
ing. • * 

LXXXV1I. # 


So many Southrons there were slain, 

So fatal was the vengeance ta’en, 

That Edward, with enfeebled force, 

Cheek'd mad ambition's unbless'd course, 
And to his own fair land return'd again. 

LXXXVI1I. 

Then Wallace thought from tower and town 
And castled hold, as heretofore, 

To pull each English banner down, 

Ana free the land once more. 

‘But ah ! the generous hope he must forego! 
Envy and pride have Scotland’s cause be¬ 
tray'd ; 

All now are backward, liatlcss, cold, and slow 
His patriot arm to aid. 


LXXXIX. 

Then to Si. Johnston, at his call, 

Met burghers, knights and nobles all, 

Who on the pressing summons wait, 

A full assembly of the state. 

There he resign'd his ensigns of command, 
Which erst had kept the proudest Thanes in 
awe; 

Retaining in that potent hand 
Which tnricc redeem'd its native land, 

His simple sword alone, with which he stood 
Midst all her haughty peers of princely blood, 
The noblest man e’er Scotland saw. 

XC. 

And thus did Scottish Lords requite 
Him, who, in many a bloody fight, 

The country’s champion stood; her people's 
Wallace wight. 

O black ingratitude ! thy seemly place 
Is in tiic brutish, mean, and envious heart; 
How is it then, thou dost so oft disgrace 
The lcam’d, the wise, Uic highly born, and 
art 

Like cnnk’ring blights, the oak tlintsrnthe, 
While fern and brush wood thrive beneath ; 
Like dank mould on the marble Inmb, 

While graves of turf with violets bloom. 
Selfish ambition makes the lordliest Thane 
A meaner innn than him, who drives the 
loaded wain. 


XCI. 

And lie with heavy licnrt his native shorn 
Forsook to join his old ally once more. 

And in Guienim right valiant deeds he 
wrought; 

Till under iron yoke opprrst, 

From north to south, from east to west, 

His most unhappy groaning country sought 
The generous aid she never sought in vain; 
And with a son’s unwearied love, 

Which fortune, time, nor wrongs could move, 
He to maintain her cause again repass'd the 
main. 

The which right bravely he maintain'd ; 

And divers castles soon regain'd. 

The sound cv'n of his whisper’d name 
Revived in fuitliful hearts the smother'd flame, 
And many secretly to join his standard came. 
8 t. Johnston’s Icsqruered walls at length 
Were yielded to lus growing strength; 

And on, with still increasing force, 
lie southward held his glorious course. 

XCII. 

Then Edward thought the chief to gain, 

And win him to his princely side 
With treasur'd gold and honours vain, 

And English manors fuir and wide. 

But with flush’d brow and angry eye 
And words that shrewdly from him broke, 
Stately and stern, he thus bespoke 
The secret embassy. 

“ These kingly proflers made to me ! 

“ Return and say it may not be. 
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44 Lions shall troop with lierdsmen's droves, 
« And nurbs foost witli household doves, 

“ Ere William Wallace draw his blade 
44 Witli those who Scotland’s rights invado. 
11 Yea, cv'n the touch of bondsman's chain, 
44 Would in my thrilling members wake 
11 A loathful sense of rankling pain 
“ Like coiling of a venom’d snake.** 

The King abash'd, in courtly hold, 
Receiv'd this answer sooth and bold. 


XC1II. 

But ah ! the fated hour drew near 
That stopp'd him in his bold career. 

Montcith, a name which from tliut day, I ween, 
Hateful to every Scottish ear hath been, 
Which highland kern and lowland hind 
Have still witli treacherous guile combin’d,— 
The false Monte ith, who under show 
Of friendship, sold him to the luc, 

Stole on a weary secret hour, 

As sleeping ancf disarm’d he lay. 

And to King Edward's vengeful )iowcr 
Gave up the mighty prey. 

XC1V. 


At sight of noble Wallace hound, 

The Southrons raised a vaunting sound, 

As if the kinds which round his limbs they 
drew, 

Hail fetter'd Scotland too. 

They gaz’d and wonder’d at tlicir mighty 
thrall; 


Then ncnrnr drew with movements slow, • 
And s|iokc in whisper* deep and low.— 

41 This is the man to whom did yield 
44 The doughtiest knight in banner’d field, 

11 Whose threni'ning frown the boldest did 
appal!" 

And, ns his clanging fetters shook, 

Cast on him ofl a fearful look, 

As doubting if in verity 
Such limbs with iron might hidden 1 si: 
While Inddest sjicaniien by the oris’ner’s side 
With bcatiug heart and haggard visage ride. 


xcv. 


Thus on to London they have past, 

And in the Tower’s dark dungeons cast 
The hero; where, in silent gloom, 

I Ic must abide his fatal dHotn. # 

There pent, from earthly* strife apart, 
Scotland still rested on his heart, 

Aye; every son that breathed her air 
On cultur'd plain or mountain bare, 
From chief in princely castle bred 
To herdsman in his slieeling shed, 

From war-dight youth to barefoot child, 

„ Who nicks iu brake the berry wild;— 
Her gleamy lakes and torrent* clear, 
Her towns, her towers, her forests green, 
Her fields where warlike coil hath been, 
Are to his soul most dear. 


XCVL 

His fetter’d hands support a head, 

Whose nodding plume had trrrour spread 


O’er many a face, e’en seen from far, 

When moving in the ranks of war. 

Lonely and dark, unseen of man, 

But in that Presence whose keen eye 
Can darkest breast of mortal scan. 

The bitter thought and heavy sigh 
Have way uncheck’d, and utter'd grief 
Gave to his burtlicn’d heart a soothing, sad 
relief. 

XCVII. 

14 It hath not to this arm been given 
44 From the fell tyrant’s grinding hand 
44 To set thee free, my native land 1 
44 1 bow mu to the will of Heaven ! 

44 But have l run my course in vain ? 

44 Shall thou in bondage still remf.'*i ? 

44 The spoiler o’er llicc still have sway, 

44 Till virtue, strength, and pride decay ? 

44 O no ! still panting to lie 1 reo,” 

44 Thy noblest hearts will think of me. 

44 Some brave, devoted, happier son 
44 Will do tiv' work I would have done; 

44 And blest be ho, who nobly draws 
44 His sword in Scotland’s cause! ** 


XCVIII. 

Perhaps his vision’d eye might turn 
To him who fought at Bannockburn. 

Or<s it wildncsB tobc’icvo 
A dying patriot may receive, 
fWho secs his mortal span diminish’d 
To nought, his generous task unfiuish’d,) 

A seeming fruitless end to cheer, 

Some glimpses of the gifted seer ? 

() no !^tis to Jiia clewing sight 
A beae.on on a distant height,— 

The moon’s new crescent, seen in cloadj 
kirtled night. 


$CIX. 

And much he strove with Christian gmee, 
Of those who Scotland’s foes had been, 

His soul’s strong hatred to efface, 

A work of grace, 1 ween ! 

Meekly he Low’d o’er bead and book, 

And every worldly thought forsook. 

C. 

But when hr on the scaffold stood, 

And cast aside liis mantling hood, 
lie eyed the crowd, whose sullen hum, 
Did troni ten thousand ujicast faces come, 
And armed guardsmen standing round, 

As Be wni wont on battle-ground, 

Wlicre still with calm and portly air, 

He faced the foe with visage bare; 

As if with baton of command 
And vassal chiefs on either hand, 
Towering lier marshall’d files between, 

He Scotland’s Warden still had been. 
This Hash of mortal fooling past.— 

This gleam of pride, it was the last. 

A* on tlus cloud's dense skirt will play, 
While tho dark tempest rolls away, 

One parting blaze; then thunders cease, 
The *ky is clear, and nil kj |>cncc. 
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And he with ready will a nobler head 
Than e'er was circled with a kingly crown ? 
Upon the block to headsman's stroke laid 
down, 

And for hie native land a generous victim bled 

Ci. 

What tho’ that hend o’er gate or tower, 

Like felons on the cursed tree, 

Visited by sun and shower, 

A ghastly spectacle may lie ! 

A loir renown, as^cors wear on, 

Shall Scotland give her noblest son. 

The course of ages shall net dim 
The love that she shall bear to him. 

CTi. 

In many irtaatle, town, and plain, 

Mountain and forest, still remain 

Fondly cherish’d spots, which claim 

The proud distinction of his honour’d name. 

cm. 

Swells the huge min’s massy hAp 
in castled court, ’tin Wallace’s keep. 

What stateliest o’er tlie rest may lower 
Of time-worn wall, where rook and daw, 
With wheeling flight uiicIsreasclpsM caw, 
Keep busy stir, is Wallace’s tower. 

If thro’ tho green wood's hanging screen, 
High o’er the deeply-bedded wave, • 
The mouth of orcliing rlcll is soon 
Yawning dark, ’tin Wallace's cave. 

If o’er its jutting barrier grey, 

Tinted by time, with furious din, 

Tho rude crags silver’d with itssprev, 

Shoot the wild flood, 'tis Wallace's fin. 

And ninny a wood remains, and hill and glen 
Haunted, ’tis said, of old by Wallace and his 


men. 


CIV. 


There sclioollmy still doth haunt tho sacred 
ground, 

And musing oil its pleasing influence own, 
As, Stirling at his footsteps' echo'd sound, 
He feels himself alone. 

CV. 

Yea, cv’n the cottage matron, at her wljnel, 
Altlio' with doily core and lobfgir crost. 

Will o’er her heart the soothing magic feel, 
And of her country’s ancient prowess boost; 
While on the little shelf of treasured books, 
For lyliat can most of all her soul delight, 
Beyond or ballad, tale, or jest, she looks,— 
The history renown'd of Wallace wight. 

CVI. 

But chiefly to tho soldier's breast 
A thought of him will kindling come, 

As waving high his bonnet's crest, 

-He listens to the rolling drum, 

And trumpet's call and thrilling fife, 

And bagpipes' load and stormy strain, 

Meet prelude to tumultuous strife 
On the embattled plain. 


CVI1. 

Whether in highland gnrb array’d, 

With kirtle short and highland plaid, 

Or button’d close in lowland vest, 

Within his doughty grasp, broad sword, or 
gun be prest,— 

Remcmb ring him, he stirl maintains 
Ilis country's cause on foreign plains, 

To grace her name and earn Iter praise, 

Led by the brave of modern days. 

• CVIll. 

Such Abercrombie, fought with thee 
On Egypt's dork emlxitllcd slum', 

And ucar Corunna’s bark-clad sea 
With great ami giillunl Moore. 

Such fought with Ferguson and Graham, 

A leader worthy of flic name, 

And fought in pride of Scotland's ancient 
fame 

With firmer nerve and warmer will; 

And wheresoe'er on hostile ground, 

Or Scot or hardy Celt are found, 

Thy spirit, noble Wallace, lightelh still. 

C1X. 

O Scotland ! proud may be tliy lioasl! 

Since Time his course thro' circling years 
liafh run, 

Then? hath not shone, in Fume's bright host, 
A nobler hero lh:*u thy patriot sou. • 

CX. 

Manly and must devoted was llie love 
With which for thee uuweuricdly lie strove ; 
No Hclfitdi lust of jsiwcr, not ev’n of fame, 
Gave ardour to the pure and generous flame. 
Rapid in action, terrible in light, 

In counsel wise, indexible in right, 

Was ho, who did so oft, in olden days, 

Thy humbled head from base oppression raise. 
Then be it by thy generous spirit known, 
Reaily in freedom a cause to bleed, 

Spurning corruption's worthless meed. 

That in tliy heart thou fee Tut this hero was 
thino own. 


NOTES. 


ffoiK i. 

Jlnd sunk bcnrnlh the Southron 8 faithless lord 
In sullen deep despair. Pago 41H). 

The oppression under which Scotland 
groaned is thus detailed by Blind Hurry, 
(page 7.) 

“ When So ton blood into the realm coming, 
Working tlm will of Edward, that false King,* 
Many great wrongs they wrought in this rc- 

f 'on, 

our Lords and brake tlieir biggins 
down. 

Hath wives and widows they took nt their 
own will, 

Nuns mid maidens whom they lik’d to spill 
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King Herod’u part they played here in Scot¬ 
land, 

On young children that they before them fond. 
The bishopricks that were of greatest vail 
They took in hand of their archbishop'a haill; 
Not for tha Pope they would no kirk forbear, 
lint gripped all tiinv violence of weir. 
Glasgow they gave, as it oYrwell was ken'd, 
To Diocio oi Durham to a commend. 

Small benefices then they would pursue, 

And for the right full worthy clerks they 
slew.” 

The grievous thraldom which Scotland en¬ 
dured alter the rights of Baliol had been set 
aside by Edward, is thus recorded by Bar¬ 
bour : 

“ To Scotland went he (Edward) then in hy 
And all the land gan occupy : 

Ha hale that both castrll and tounc 
Was into his possession no 
Era Woik uncut Orkouay 
'To Muller Huwk in Galloway; 

And stullel all with Jiiglissmen. 

Hchvrrcttys then and bailyheys made he then, 
And ulkyn oilier ofliccrics, 

That lor to govern laud offer is, 
lie maid nfluglis nation ; 

That worthyt than su rych fellonc, 

And sa wye.kkyt and cowutouss, 

And sa lmwtene and dispitouss 
That Hcottis men mycht do na tiling 
That cnir mycht pleyss to their liking. 

■ > # # * t t # # # # k n 

And gyff that ony man thaim by 
ilod ony thing that was worthy, 

As horse or hand, or oilier thing, 

That was plcasand to tliar liking, 

With rycht or wrong it liavo wold tlrni, 

And gyfl’ony man wahl them withsay, 

Thai said swa do that tliai suld tync 
Other land or lyff or leyfl’in pync.** 

Alter expatiating further on the miserable 
condition of the Scotch, he breaks forth iu a 
more impassioned strain than is often to be 
met with iu tlus sober bards of those oldon 
times. 

* 4 A ! frecdomo is a noble thing ! 

Freedomo mays man to haill’ liking; 
Erecdome all solace to man giftis; 
lie levys at css that frcly levys! 

A noble heart may liaiff nine ess, 0 
Na ell vs noclit that may bim pleas, 

Gy It* lrerdonie faily he : for fre liking 
Is ylmrnyt our all other tiling. 

Na luf that ay lias levyt fro, 

May noclit knaw weil the propyrto 
Ths anger, na the wrcchyt dome 
That is cow ply t to funic thy rl do me. 

Hut gyff he had nssayct itj 
Than all perquer lie suld it wyt; 

And suld think freedome mnr to pryss 
Than all the gold in warld that is. 

Noth II. 

Ezisted worth without alloy, 

In form, a man , in years a boy. P. 401). 
Blind Harry, page 7. 


“ William Wallace, ere ho was man of arms, 
Great pity thought that Scotland took aik 
harms. 


Meikle dolour it did him in his mind, 

For he was wise, right worthy, wight and 
kind. 


Into his heart he had full meikle care. 


He saw the Southerons multiply maro and 


marc, 

And to himself would often make his mono. 
Of his good kin they had slain many one. 
Yet lie was then seemly, stark, and bold, 
And he of age was but eighteen years old.** 


Notv. III. 


' Tit pleasant in his early frolick feats 
Which fond tradition long and oft \ .peats, 

The opining of sonic dauntless soul to trace, 
Whose bright career of fame a country's annals 
grace. P. u(N). 

Many of the early feats of Wallace are told 
by the Blind Bard very minutely, and some¬ 
times with # degree of humour; as for in¬ 
stance, his slaying lljo constable's son of 
Dundee, told thus :— 

11 Upon a day to Dundee he was send, 

Of cruelness full little tliey him kend. 

The constable, a fcllon man of weir. 


That to the Scotts oft did full meikle doir, 
Sclhic, lie licght, dispiicful and outrage, 

A son lie hail near twenty years of ago: 

Into the town lie used every day, 

Throe men or four there weut with him to 
play. 

An holy shrew, wanton in his intent, 
Wallace he saw and towards him he went; 
Likely he was right big and well beseem 
Into a weed of goodly gnnand green; 
lh* call’d on him and said, thou Hcol, abide, 
What devil thee gmitlis in so gay a weed i 
An Irish mantle is was tliy kind to wear, 

A Scots whittle under thy belt to bear, 
Rough ruhions upon thy harlot feet, 

Give me thy knife; what doth thy gear so 
meet ? 

To him he went, his knife to lake him fra. 
Fast by the collar Wallace can him tn, 

Under his ltnnd Hie knife he braidctli out, 
For rll his men that Winkled him about. 

But help hiuasclf he knew of no remead, 
Without rescue, he slicked him to dead. 

The squire fell, of h’un there was no more, 
His men followed on Wallace wonder sore. 
Tlm» press was thick, and cumber’d them full 
fnst, 

Wallace was speedy, and greatly ols agast; 
The bloody knife bare drawn in his hand, 

He soared none that ho before him fand. 

The house lie knew lus omo lodged in, 
Thither lie tied, for out he might not win. 
The good-wife there, within tne close saw lie, 
And help, he cried, for him that died on tree, 
The young captain has fallen with me at strife. 
In at the door ho wont with this good-wMb 
A russet gown of her own she him gave 
Upon h’u weed that cover’d all the lave; 




WILLIAM WALLACE* 


« This i*to6 well known to require any con¬ 
firmations but I cannot help mentioning the 
pleasure I lately received in hrfng shown, by 1 
two simple country children In tne Blantyre 
Craigs, opposite to Bothwcll fcastlc, (ono of 
those castles which boasts thewonoor of harm¬ 
ing a Wallace’s tower.)*the mark of Wal¬ 
lace's footstep In thwfoqky brink of a little 
trickling wel^ K J a# 

. * Np/i XXVIL * # 

Led by the Orate o/modem * 

Such, Abercrombie, foughi^wiWHf&b-f. 511. 


Such, Abercrombie, . 511. 

I have named our diitinguisSRl Scotch lead- 
eis only as being naturally oonne et ed with 
the subject. That I have meant So neglect 
to other ffavo commanders of these warlike 
days, when our trooj* from everv part of the 
piled Kingdoms have fought bo valiantly 
an3 fldcceuTully, under the ablest general 
tliat has appeared since the time of tlie great 
Marlborough, will, i supppsp^e readily be¬ 
lieved. “ 

Notk'eXvAi. 

0 Scotland 1 proud may be thy boast f 
Stnce time hu course tkr0 arcling years hath 
run, * f 

There hath not shone vf Fame's In t/fhthosS, . 
A nobler hero than thy patriot Son —P. 5n. 


Buchanan gives this noble testimony to Us 
worth:— % 

“ Such an ond hod ttifll pftfson, the roost 
fhmoa* toan of the agWln which he lived, 
who deserted to be oompared to the most re¬ 
nowned captains of qfipent Ames, both for 
his greatness of mind in undertaking danger, 
and for his valour and wisdom in overcoming 
them. For love to his county Jbe was sec¬ 
ond to none; who, when oujUraserc slaves, 
wagalond free, neither 'cnJflfc'induced by 
any rewards or n/oved byJJ W Ae forsake 
tbs pub ho cause which beHKonoe underta¬ 
ken. 

u A thousand thre huAdyr and the fyfl vhere 
Efte¥ the byrth of our Lord dero. * 
Schyre John of Mentelh in tha days 
Tak in Glasgow Willoipe Wain, 

And sand him in-till Ingland m, 

Thare ho was owateryd and wnawne, 

Be dyspyto and hat enwy; 

There he tholyd this tuaryry. 

lit all Inglanl tliaro was nought thane 
As Willmno Wslays swa lelc a maho. 

Quhat he did agaync that natyown 
Thai made linn provocatyowa 
Na to theio^lyst nevyr was ho, 

In fayth fim ojvschypo na sawte; 

For in his tymo, I hard well say, 

That f>kk4Jhai waio, all tfne of fay.' 

Uptown i Chronicle, pufi 136. 
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Is there k man, that, from some lolly steep, 
Views in hli wide survey the boundless deep, 
When its ydA tyiters, lined with sun and shade, 
Wave beyond Wmvte, in seried distance, fade 
To the pfcle rihrv—or views it, d'aily seen, 
The shilling siPrecna of drifted mist between, 
As the huge cloud dilates its sable form, 
When grandly curtain'd by th’ approaching 
storm.— 

Who feels not nis aw’d soul with wonder rise 
To Him whoqc powor created sea and skies, 
MomiLuins'atid deserts, giving to the sight 
TJio wonders of the day ;iml of the night? 

Hut let some Heel Ik* seen in warlike pride, 
Whose stately ships the restless billows ride. 
While each, with lolly masts and bright'- 
niug sheen 

Of Jkir spread sails, moves like a vested 
“ Queen;— 

Or ratlier, Ik; some distant bar^^stray, 

Seen like n pilgrim on his lonely way, 
Holding its steady course from port and shore, 
A forjn dist inct, a speck, and seen no more,— 
How doth the pride, the syniyUlliy, tile flame, 
Of human feeling stir liis th ruling Iranie ! 

“ O Thou ! whose mandate dust inert obey'd ! 
44 What 4a this creature man whom thou haft 
made! ” 

* I. 

On Palos' shore, whose crowded strand 
Here priests ana nobles of the land, 

And rustic hinds and townsman trim, 

And harness'd soldiers stern and grim, 

And lowly maids and dames of pride, 

And infants by their mother's side,— 

The boldest seaman stood Unit e'er . 

Did bark or sltip through tempest steer; 

And wife as bold, apd gisal as wise; 

The magnet of n thousand eyes, 

That on his form and features cast, 

Hia noble mien und simple guise, 0 
In wonder seem'd to look their last. 

A form which conscious worth is gracing, 

A face where hope, the lines effacing 
Of thought and care, bestow'd, in truth, 
To'tha quick eyes' imperfect tracing 
The look and air pf youth. 

11 . 

* * 

Who, ilThh lofty gait, Slid high 
Express iflll of th’ enlighten'd eye, 

Had recognis'd in that bright hour 
The djaaouoii »ted suppliant of dull power. 
Who lui d m vain of stales and kings desired 
The pittance for his vast emprise required ?— 
TI 10 patient sage, wlm, by his lamp's faint 
light, 

O'er chart and map spent the long silent 
night ? — 


The man who meekly fo*tu*.o’s bullets bore, 
Trusting in Ono alone,<wta>iu heaven and 
earth adore ? « 

j* III. - ’ 

Another worldl's in his mind, 

Peopled with / features of his kind, 

With hearts u> feel, with minds to soar, 
Thoughts to consider and explore ; 

Souls, who might find, from trespass slirivcn, 
Virtue on earth and joy in heaven?* 

44 That power divine, whom storms ol*cy,'’ 
(Whisper'd his heart.) a leading ►la*, 

Will guide him on his blessed way ; ' * 
Brothers to join by fate divided far. 

Vain thoughts! which Heaven doth but or 
ilaiti* 

In part to be, the rest, flag ! how vain ! 

IV. 

But hath there liv’d of mortal mould, 

Whose fortunes wi#r his thoughts could hold 
A 11 oven race ? Earth's greatest son 
That e'er earn'd In toe, or empire won. 

11 utn but fidliird, within a narrow scope, 

A stinted |x»rtion of his ample lw»|s*. 

With heavy sigh mid look aepnns'd. 

The greatest iiieu will soinctiines hear 
The story of tiudr acts address'd 
To the yonnrf*stranger’s wond'riug ear, 

And check the half-swoln tear. 

Is it or modesty or pride 
Which may not open praise abide? 

No *, rend his inward thoughts: they tell. 

His dot'd* of fame lie prizes well. 

Bill, ah ! they in liis Saury stand, 

As relieks of a blighted band, 

Who, lost to man s approving sight, 

Have perishM in the gloom of night, 

Ere yet the glorious light of day 
Und glitter'd tin their bright refey. 

His mightiest feat had once another, 

Of high imagination born,— 

A loftier and a nobler brother, 

From dear existence torn ; 

And she for those, who arc not, steeps 
Herjioul in woo,—like Rachel, weeps. 

V. 

The signal given, with hasty strides 
The sailors climb’d their ships' dark sides; 
Their niiehor* weigh'd ; and from the shore 
E.ieli stalely vessel slowly bore. 

High oer tile deeply shadow'd flood, 

Upon Ins dock their leader stood, 

And turn'd him to the patted laud, 

And bow'd his head and waved his hand. 
And then, along the crowded strand, 

A sound of many sounds combin'd, 

Thai*,wax’d and wan'd upon the wind, 

Burst like heaven's tlmuder, deep and grand: 
A lengthen'd peal, which piuroa, and then 
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Renew'd, like that whichMonthly part*, 

Oft. on tl&o ear return’d again, 

The impulse of a thousand heMps. 

But as the lengthen'd shouts subside, 
Distinctcr accent* strike the ca,- 
Wafting across tlie carrent^wiA, 

I feart-utter’d word* of parting mieer s 
41 Oh ! shall wo’fveaea again 
44 Those gallant re-efoas the main ? 

44 God keep the rfi/e ! God be their guide ! 

44 God bedr tflefn atfi* thro’ st/wm and tide ! 

41 Tlieir nail* with fav’ring brdfxes swell! 

44 O brave Coluihbua! fare th|p wfcftl" M 

VI*' s * 

From whore and strait, and gnlphand bay, 
The vessels held their daring way, 

I wit fur flPliind, in distunco thrown, 

All In ml to Moor or Christian known, 

T .i*ll t ar Ac kind the misty isle, 
iViftH-Titf.il shroud, withdrawn the while, 
Shews wood and hill nnd headland bright 
To later seamen’s wond’ring sight, 

And tide nnd sea left lar behind 
That e’er bore freight of human kind ; 

Where ship orbiirk to shifting gales, 

E'er lark'd their course or npread tlieir sails. 
Around them lay a boundless main 
In wliielt to hold tlieir silent reign ; 

Hut for the passing culranfs How, 

And cleft waves, brawling round ll»o pntw, 
They might have thought some magic spell 
Had bound them, weary fate ! forever there 
to dwell. x 

vie. * . V 

What did this trackless waste Supply. . 

To soothe the mind of please the eye: ' 

The rising morn tliro’ aim mist breakiffcr, 

The flicker'd cast with purple streaking, 

The mid-day cloud thro’ thin afr Hying, ' 
With deeper blue the kJue scu dying; 

Jjong ridgy waves their wliite mains rearing, 
And in the bfoad gleangtfisappearing; 

The hroudeq’A biasing Van aeoliuiug. 

And western waves like fire-flood shining; 
The sky's vut dome to daiknrss given, r 
And all the wirious host of heaven. 

vm. # *. # : ? 

Full oft upon the deck, while other’s stopt, 
To mark the bearing of each roll-known star 
That slione aloft, or on th’ horixon far, • 
The anxious Chief his lonely vigil kept; P 
The mournful wind, the hoarse wave break* 

% in* 

The breathing groans of sleep, the plunging 
lead, 

The steer's man's call, and his own stilly 
tread, 

Arc all the sounds of Aight that reach his ear. 
Ilis darker form stalk d through the sable 
gloom 

Will, gestures discomposed and features keen, 
That might not iivthc face of dny be seen, 
Like pome unbiassed spirit from the tomb . 1 
Niglit nlb-r night, and day sneeredingnay, 
So pai-j'd th^ir ^ull, unvaried time awag; 


Till liopo. the seaman's worahip’d queen, had 
flown 

From every valiant heart hut his alone; 
Whfrw-stiU, by day, enthron’d, she held her 
state 

With sonny look and hgpw elate. 

IX. - ~ 

But soon his dauntless soul, whjpa nought 
could bend, 

Nor hope delay'd, nor ndvoq(0Lptc subdue. 
With more redoubled dtmgirjfioft-e*mVend 
Thau storm or wave—a-a^ce om^ angry 
crew. . * ~ 

44 Dearly,” say they r< fimay wc ihoee visions 

1110 a * * 

44 Which lured us from our native fond, 

44 A wretched, lost, devoted bajyi 

11 Led on by ko|** s delusive gloofci, 

44 The victims of a madman's dream! 

44 Nor gold shall o’er bo ours, nor fame ; 

44 Not ev’n the remnant of a name, 

4i On some rudc-Jetlcr‘d stone to tell 

44 On what strange coast our wreck befell. 

44 For mm no requiem shall be sung, 

44 Nor prayer be said, nor passing knellg 

44 In holy church be rung." 

* X. 

To thoughts like these, all forms give wej^*- 
Of duty ton leader's sway; • 

All habits of r&ppct, that bind 
With easy tiafte Jnmuu mind. 

Ev'n love and admiration throw 
Their nobler hands nsfde, nor show* 

A gentler mien ; relations, friends^ " 

Glard on liim now like angry fiends; 

And, ns bo moves, all, wre t**do*er! 

'Their mutter'd curses rcaqh his ear: 

But all undaunted, firm and aogv 
lie hcoius their threats, yet than bo soothes 
their jage; 

44 1 brought you firom your naliyc shore 
44 An uuSnown ocean to explore. 

44 1 brought Jmu, partners, by my sidos| 

44 Want, toll, and dangeL.lo abide. 

44 Yet weary stillneos Tujii so soon subdued 
44 The buoyant soul, the feart of pride, 

44 Men who in battle a brunt full otft have firmly 
* . stood. • % „ 

f< That to some ngwing coast wo bear, 

44 How many cheering rignmdeejare ! 

14 Way-faring birds the blue air ringing, 

44 Their shadowy line to bluevi* cSSging, 

44 Pass o’er <mr heads in frequent flocks i? 

44 Wliile sea-weed from tliAparent rock*' 

44 With fibry roots, but newly lorn \ 

44 in tressy lengthen'd wreaths arqho dear 
wave borne. , 

44 Nay, has not ev’n the drifting current 
brought 

44 Things of rude art,—of hu/den punning 
wrought? * 

44 Be yet two days your patience tried, * 

44 And if no shore is then descried, .• 

41 Ev'n torn your dastard prows sgnin, 

41 And cast your leader to th»* main.” 
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And thus awhile with steady hand 
He kept in check a wayward band. 

Who but with half-ex press'd disdaig *■ 

Their rebel spirit could restrain. 

Tho vet’ron rough oft.war-worn steel| 

Oft spurn'd tho deck with grating heel; 

The seaman, bending o’er the flood, 

With stony gaze all listless stood; 

The? sturdyjadit, wildly rude, 

Sung, as ho some garbled strain, 

Expressive ofcA fitful mood, 

Tmied by his ’s i-inglin<r chain 
The proud (Jastilinn, |ceSted oauic ! 

Child of an ancient raoe * 

Which proudly priz'd Its spot less fame, 

And deem'd all fear disgrace, 

Felt quench'd within him honour’s generous 
flame, 

And in his gather'd inniitlo wrapp'd his face. 

XII. 

So pass’d the day, tin? night, the second day 
With its rod setting sun’s extinguish'd ruy. 
Dark, solemn midnight r.oj>cd the ocean wide, 
When from his watchful stand Coin minis 
cried, 

11 A light, u light!’*—blest soiK^h that rung 
in every ear.—At once they sprung 
With haste alutl, and, peering bright, 
Descried alar the blessed sight- 
*• It moves, it slowly moves like ray - * 

14 Of torch tliat guides soflK^iktiU’rer'fl way! 
44 And other lights more distant; seeming 
44 As if from towi^or iiaiuW streaming ! • 

44 Tis land, |tis »>o6pk>d land ; man dwelleth 

44 And Uw^VgmI of heaven! hast heart! 
thy servant’s player !” ^ U 

XIII. 

Returning day gave todheir View 
The distant short' and bend lnids bloc? 

Of long-sought bind. Then rose ontlir 
Loud wiiouls of joy, link'd wilder’ strange 
WithWoiee of weeping and of prayer, 
Expressive oftheirfeless^d change* 

From death to life, f^ocu fierce to kind, 

From all that sink#; .to alFthat elevates the 
mind. ' "■ • 

Those wliOfby faithless fear onsnsredj* 

Had their brave chief so Ihfdely doffed, 

Now, with keefi^aulFipbnUdlng stung. ’ ' 
With ever f rngqty feeling£w*Ong,‘ 

Kcpcntrim tsars, lopks tbateoMrat, 

Ata.kneeling alt his j*dMapp'crteet. 
44 </TMtrdoii ldindld, SrablVfen guilt! 

44 O hjbceforfh' make tu what thou wilt! 

ids, our hearty <mr lives, are thine 
14 Thflii jrogd'rous man! led on by powci 

* . .,%■ XIV.* 

Ah i would some magic could arrest 
The generous feelings of the breast, 

Which thwart the common baser muss 
Of sordid thoughts, so lleelly pass,— 

A min glimpse thro’ the storm! 


% 

% 


The rent cloud closes, tempests-swell, 

And its late path we cannot tell; 

Lost is its tmep and form. 

No; not on dL rth suth fugitives arc bound; 
In some yeilj. future statu will the blcss'd 
chai n be found. 

« XV. 

Columbus led them tv-lb© sj^oro, 

Which ship hsd never touqL’d before ; 

And there lie knelt upon *Ju strand 
To thank the pod of sea and laud , 

And there, will mien and look elute, 

Gave welcom/'tocach toil-trtorn mate. 

And lured if : a rd^keous signs of cheer, 

The dusky natives gtth’ring near; 

Who on Ufem gazed with woml’ring eyes, 

As mission’d spirits from the skies^. 

And there did he possession claim, 

In Itudiclla's royul name. 

XVI. * *• 

It was a land, unmarr'd by art, 

To please the eye and cheer tlie heart: 

The ualivcs’&impk? huts were wen 

peeping their palmy gyivcs between,— 

Groves, where each dome of sweepy leaver# 

in air of manning gently heaves, 

And, as Ike deep vgns tall and rise, 

Changer?!* richly verdant dies; 

A land whoso simp fe i^pus till now 

Tlsd scarcely seen fit careful brow; 

They spent at will Qfech passing day 

la lightsome toil or active play. 

Bopie their light canoes were guiding, 

Along the shore's sweet margin gliding. 

Home in the ninny sea were swimming, 

Tlu^bcjght whves o’er tlu-*ir dark fern is glee* *. 

ing; * » 

Some on the bench for sliell-fish stooping, 

Or. on the suwoth sand gaily trooping; 

Or in link’d Steles fently dancing 

Willi golden braid and bracelet glancing. 

llv shelter'd door info infants creeping, 

t >r on (In' shaded hWbngo sleeping ; 

Gay /eatIsK’d birds me air wCfestwinging, 

And parretron their high lierofi swinging, 

While humming-birds, like of Tight, 

Twtekledjipd vanish’d flroinvHv sight. 

' ^ ‘VV _ m _ r ° 

> T -xVj^ 

Tliefe eved.tkc wond’rous strangers o’er and 
o’erj— * - »' 

Those beings of the ocean nnd the nir, 
Witlvhumble, timid rev’rence; all their store 
Of gathe r’d wealUi inviting them to sliare; 
To share whntc’er.theyr loidp cabins hold; 
Their leather'd crowns, ^eir fruits, Uieir 
arms, their gold. 

Their gold, that fatal gift !-«-0 foul disgrace! 
Repaid with cruel wreck of all their harmless 
I ice. ^ 

XVnl. 

There some short, pleasing days with them he 
' dwelt, 

And all their simple kimlabss dearly fell 
FTnt they of oilier countries told, 

Not distant, where the suit declines, 
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t erc reign Ca/ique* oVr warrior* bol 
h with the gold of countless mines. 


nu* sail a, . 
stives hail’X. 
b short, I 
■hours to exfcuro 
; a simple lu we r 


a * 


d !-r- 


d lie lo other island* sail’d, 
d was by other natives 
cit on Hispaniola’i 
Imre bays unit harbours 
uck time he »pcnt 
* wood lie builL tho^rtt hi be 
nd shelter ol Sjiai/Vi infant power; 
oping the ijjinmiiAr fair to ape, 
midst t ltosrtargfli’ss people fhoot 
.* stately stein fnuh slender wot. „ m 
'here nine ami dhirty chosen men ho placed, 
lave parting words *i^O)fnjk&<yid of oliecTy 
)ne after one his nobleimian^ embraced, 
\nd to Ihe Indian chictlain, ptanditg near, • 

* Ihdriend my friends, and give tlfein aid, 

• When in gniie,’' In* kindly nid, 

IIU*»l them, ami leil tlmi.i there lit* homeward 
'* c»nir e to bteer. 

.XIX. 

Ilis prayer to 1 leaven for them prcf*ir*cl 41 
Was not, uhiN! withfivmir hesgl- 
OH, as his ship the kuid lbrsook. 

He landward turiu-d nis fare well Iotff*., 

And cheer'd his .Span;aids cross the wave, 
Who dixl'inl answer faintly gafo; - 
Di.stunt luil cheerful. On the Btranw 
I le haw their clothed hg|U*4 slabd 
With naked Inrun linFdlianif in IS 
Saw thus eaiess’d, injured, and 
Those he should never men* bc!i*>!d. 1 4 

Some simple Indians, gently won, 

To visit laud, when* eets the inirit 
in clouds of amls'i, ami Ix-hoh^ 4 ^ 
ie wondafb ofl hy Spaniunli told ; . 

S,nod silent hy them selves apart. 

Willi nature's yearnings at their heart, < 

A til saw the coast of fading blue- 
Witir soil and sadly from their Aw. 

Hut soon liy their new 4*011 trades cJcvr’d, 

As o’er the waves the shtn career’ll, 

Their wmid'rfeg eyes uTn/t were qast 
On white swain sails and stately tna*t #i> 

And chnofc’rihg shrouds, depirloAnair, 

On azure sc^mid azure a‘.i t .« 

Ami felt, as#Pi ll* truant boy, 

Who, having rlimjyWnmg crurl 
Or ruin’d tower, Ifhfe wildljr rpuno.- 
A thrilling, fedpril ]py* ^ * 

XX. 

Then with his two small barks again a * 
The dauntless Chief travers’d the main; 

Hut not with fawwtid fcvTing gales 
That erst had fwd his western sails : 

Fierce winds with adverse trinds contended; 
Rom? the d irk deep.—dark MKYcn descended, 
And threaten'd, m the farions strife, *** 

The ships to sink wiUtall their fieiglii of pre¬ 
cious life. * 

XXI. *. 

hi this dread raw*, well inly bu guess’d • * 
What dismal thoughts bis soul depress'd : m' 
44 And must I in th’ o’crwhCfmJbg; d^eflf ' 
‘•Our bold achievement all unknown. 



foiled; 


44 With these my brave adveiil'rers sleep,— 

44 What wo have done lodark oblivion thrown.* 
44 Sink, body! to thy wat’rv grave, 

44 If so God will; but let uy save 
44 This noble fruitage of my uiind, 

44 And leave my name jjtyl deeds behind! ” 

XXXIS 

Upou.a scroll, witli hasty prn, 

Ills wond’rnuB tale lie traced, 

View'd it with tehrtbUhycs, 

Within n casket placed. 

44 Perhaps,' - said he, 44 by v 
44 On western cruibf, thou 
44 Or make, sped bjAlmtutfimt swift, 

44 To Christiau shorotOey hs| pydrift. 

44 Thy slor^muy by friendly eyes be reuil; 

44 O'er our miitmcU' lute warm tears 1 m sln d ; 
44 Our deed* rehears'd l»y many an eager 
ton>|ve. •. 

“'And rfijiipfna for our parted souls bo sung." 
Tills cask; t to the se i he gave ; 

Quirk sunk and n-bo tin* freights gi* light,— 
Appear'd on many •! ho cuing wave, 

Them ll»•!»•«! i.»r away (10m his still gazing 

. ' > UL 

Yet, oiler man;/ a peril braved,— 

Of many «:n */lversi* wind tin* sport, 
lie, hy his ^S.vat Preserver saved, 

Anchor'd again i»* P,i 1 »»s* per!. 

v, XXUV 

O. whoicaa te tithe acclamation loud * 
Thai. hundaifiMio from 1 lie assembled crowd, 
To liiiil tin? Jitro m^cfliia Kullaul train, 

From such ml venture borasstnrn’u again !— 
Thu warm emhradc> 4 ^o $K*tr[)catad crarer, 
'AnOBnnny a wistful Ac find j^siny a tear !— 
iressiim dose^ thcv 1 
lok’d on Cmuiubg^with amaze 
14 ts he,” ao upaliovtSTir wojd'ting rase, 

44 A 111.in ofllesh and blood ? 4. 




bile c;tnnon far .ilqpg the shore 
is welcome gave with dCafning loar 

X»IV. 




mercy, might, 
andJiigi, . 

, arit A lfery.iitar of light, 


And tl measur'd steps, sedate and 

'l’h#y to tne (h^tion'ajSrrcd.lMi.ple iro. 
Boon ns the cllpf iWitbifflhe hpuMi of.God 
7jou the hallow a pavement trod, 
lA^jowc’d with holy fenr:— 

1 'fhc God of wi 
44 Creator of the 
41 This seagirt 
44 Is worslupn’d bt 
Then oiilhtaAlUi 
Aud what Ids i 
Was said un 

Where saintly thoughts and/%hngsjtircll 
But om the choral chaiinlers raise ' 

Thro* dams and aisle Iho hymn of JR-aise, 

To heaven bio glisf xuig^iycs wcrc turn’d, * 
With Kacied love bis b^om burned. 

(>n all 1 he nmtlcy crowd 
The gen’ronl impglso seizr d ; high Dons of 
prida 

Wept likcific meekest ls*edstfisii by their side, 
And women soblfd aloud. 
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xxv. 

Nor statesmen met in high debate 
Deciding on a couatnr’s fate, 

Nor saintly chiefsiwitn fearless stal , 
Contending for their churches’ wdal> 

Nor warriors, midaVjtfrb battle’s boat, 

Who fiercely gutra their native shore j— 

No power by earthly coil possest *i ' x- 
To agitilkjke human breast. ’ • 

Shows, frtftjfrjpi natifw to ure* diverted, 

Man’s qatuyft fr, tlufr per verted, 

Of 1 inh/ficvefel*say rrmine tic hour*** 

It clothes'with $^0ffrmtc<Pgrnce • . 

The traits ^ many iVu gtfod faoe, ^ 

As tend the knees tihuscd to kndtt, f 
And glow the heott^unosed to ibJj ^ ' 
While every ioul, with holy nss^sri moved, 
Clui nis one Almighty Si re, fi• nr r jl, *pd?adored, 
and loved. » * •*** 

XXVI. • 

With weslern treasures, borne in fafr display,; 
To Barcelona's walls, in grand array, 
Columbus slowly held his Inland way. 

And still where'er he pass’d nlorfg, 

Jn eager crowds the people throng. 

The wildest way b’er desert drefcr 
Did like a city Vmart appear. 

The thephara awaln forsook htofcbcep ; 

The gcNit-herff fronwh^ ettgwysteep 
HJiot like an arrow to the J .< 

Mechanics, housewives* kdtigVmn ’ « 


And near them on a humbler seat, 
While on each hand the titled great, 


screen.— 


with princcy' honours <n-aeea. 

There tathe 1 royal pair bis tale he told : 

A wondToua taJe, thatU'd not want 
Or studied words or brangm’s vaunt; 

When at their roy%] fcctSrdrc !•*jd 
Gems, pearls,^nd plumM%f many a shade, 
And stores of virgin gold* 

Whilst, in tlWJf Jeatfccreo guise arrayed, 

The Indiana,5y^lyilnco paid. 
s And at Ihft wbRcTroVs story’s close 
The royalmair with tev’rencc rose, 

And kneeBag on tin* ground; alotr 1 • 

Gave tlianla to Heaven. Then all the crowd, 


Whilst, in thi 
The Indians ' 
’And at Ihft i 
The royafmai 
And kneeing 
Gave tlianla 


Their bmken j 
The truant yd 
The dSifiSlfda 
Tho Donna fa 
Toffotlier ptei 
A if motley for 
And, still glofl 
Of cluBl'rUig^ 
Min’d h#wJW 
From many a 


■ ‘ 

ft» pile 

, wof beard the while 
ioyVan# shouts that rung 
id ini’ (learning tonpie. 
rht the gsainatCi’niiff,, 

kffoinl ts)in# A 


This wsi 
For hum 
Like sim 
On tho o 
Bright o< 
Mo*. 14 

i v, ■ 

Witii kit 
Hisfrrvo 


Ah ! little thought the gasingAnrung, 
As pass’d that pageant 
How Spain h&oMffcue, UtiAun'llnSc 
With desert pKinsand fielJPjSntiirS; 
And\owns with lisUkis lgitVars fill’d, 
Tho with’rtah spoil rccfiva -from fi 

Columbus gave thee, thankless Spain 
A new-found,liorid p’er Wfljch to*eij 




But could at 
A portion .tf 
Aud tuunly 1 
A»vs<a rob 
Which, hath 


.less Spain ! 
^ch to***ign ;,. f 

iWput 


f i> 


XVII. 


Thetr mariner’s 

Or room ot Ante waTtfeemil too si 
Fur^uch rcceplmn. Pagelmt rkriC 
Beneath Itcavcnw dome, in open J| 
Their gorgeous throne* wdre pkirei 


r 

1 ‘ iA* 

1 thy cowit- 

f 

V * 
fiocct 
b |ov’reigns 


Joining, from impulse of the licort,. 

Tho banded nrieHt'H exlntic art, - •• - 

With mingled voice Te Pcum sung; 

IWtn tlic grand choral torsi, walls, towers, 
and .welkin rang. 

XXVill* 

This was%ts brightest hour, too bright 
For hum o£-weal;—a glaring light, 

Like siurcvn thro’ the renf cloud pouring 
On the TO>ad lake, when storms are roaring; 
Bright cawtxi of **sMd and Momhre scene ; 
Mo*, kprnly bright than Summer’s settled 

I V, ’•been- «* 

l ~ x XXIX. 

^Vitli kinglv JHvour brighten'd, all 
m*£your court, obey! I is coll. 

• At pfcncely khardn, «bovo the rest, 

Jniodk his place, admir'd, carrA’d : 
ro;oud was the Don of high degree, 

WIVobo honour’d guest he deign’d to bo. 
Whate’er h^ purpos'd servino wanted, 

Willi rcddjr lourteny was granted : 

No envious foe durst-Cross his will. 

While eager shipwrights ply ^ieir skill, 

Thrl^Wains the heavy planksJtry bringing, 
jf^btiumaSrH on the auvil rilflphg; 
infflfr-K^’dboardsWnVuirJaaie fulling, 
^ndjfewby uiate \o wgp%-mate calling: 
ThwMkle stmng^A blindpbarwinding ; 

On wheel of rffon^htf eJ^-tkol grinding; 
‘Red fire bsupeath the caldron gleaming, 

And piphy fumes from caldron Reaming. 

To sea and land’s meu too, l,wcdn, 

It was a gay, nltractive icese"; 

Beheld, enjovc*^ day alter #>', 

Till aU 14s sTiiq (in fair array, 

Wire botwdeirlbf their coigsc at last, 
Andteiply stored and bravely inonn'd, 

Bure foi from blue, receding land. 


sdiall 


Bure fa* Iroin blue, receding land. 

Thus soon again, tii’ Atiantic vast 
With gallant fleet he past. 

u \ .‘XXJ. . 

*lyr poarefnl nkUyes hail’d with kindlj smiles. 
P» shortly tq^JR’d ai various pleasant islet; 
wton4% length her well-known shore 
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And be to fair Hispaniola near’d, 

Upon tlie dock, with eager eyes, 

Some friendly signal to descry* 

He stood ; then fir’d his sign"! shot, 

But nnsw’ring fire received ifot. 

44 What may this dismal silenW mean? 

14 No floating flag in air is seA, 

€< Nor ev’n Ino Tower ■itself, tho* woU 
44 Its lolly scitejUirBC landmarks teB. 

44 I la ! havo tbSyio regardless proved .. 
44 Of my cdffimlpKl ?—tlicir station nuMca 1 
As closer to the shore they lrcw, 

To hail them came no light fanoe; p 
The hooch was silent ani&mkcn : 

Nor cloth’ll nor naked peUFd, 

Nor sound of human vfcicu was heard ; 
Nought hut the sea-birds from tbl rock 
Willi hflky stir tlial fiiilt'ring b?oke ; 


XXXIJI. 

Yet, spitegt*dverse fate, hi, in thoee climes 
Spain s inmnt power citaUhsh'd; after-times 
Have see nit nourish, and her sway main¬ 
tain • ’ *♦ 

In cither world^'er many a fkir domain. 

But wayward was his-irksorne lot the white, 
Striving with malice, mutiny, and guile; 

Yet vsmly striving nMfckt which didst" 

His generous hpaoaa^eaght to*hnn, 


tverse 


Bl 

till rock, 


His generous bpecaa^saght tiyphnn, 
Each wise and purpose croet. 
Must now at cwaoa'l rothlefc cart be 

Upon their uiftHfipH,# * v 
They who wtoe wKnt in harmless play 
To mrile out the posing dsy,^> «. 
Must pi^with hdUful toil. 

. • * * ’ XX<EV. . 


done. 


Willi bitty stir unit Hint ring oroae ; ~ AA*LV. *. 

Sad signs, which in his mind portentous fears Yea ; this he did against Ms WUcr will; 

* awaken. Bar who may utem ambition serve, and still 

pm m IlM nobler nature trust ? 

XXXI. ^ May on unshaken strength relic, 

Tlmn eagerly on shore lie went, Cuet Fortune a* dm will her dye, 

His scouts abroad (or tidings f*nt; And sip 44 1 will be just?” 

But to his own loud echo’d cry . 

An Indian wine witii fearful eye, " X.XXV. 

Who gue*»s*d his questions' hurried sound, Envy mean, that in the dark 
And iKiinted to a little mound, * Strikes suply at its nobla mark, 

Not iliHlniit far. With eager haste" Against him rosr witii hatred leU, 

The loosen'd innuld usNe was cast. Wliieli lie could bravo,but could not quell. 

Bodies, alas ! within that grave were found, Then he to Spain indignant went, # 

Which had not long hecu laid to rest, And to his siVrcigns made complaint, 

Thu' so by changeful death defaced, . With irmnly fjeedom, of their trust, 

Nor form, nor visfgc could be traced.— l*"!* to his cost, in mep unjust, 

In 8 punish garment* dress'd, _ And turbulent They grtcionsly 

Bock from each living Spaniard s chc|k plaint and plea receiv’d; and hoisting 

blood r hi ^ 


Ran chill, as round tlicir noble chief tip JH" faiut d gMlant flog ppon the main, 
rtood, 1 »He to his western world retarn'd again. 

Who sternly spoke to clwck thriving tear. Where he, the m'*'unwearied, dauntless 
4> Eight of my valiant men are juried lien*: rover, 

44 Wlieie nre the n\A?” rite timid Indian Thru' many a gulph and straight, did first 
shook V discover 

In every limb, and slow and family spoke. That continent, whoso mighty rennli 
44 Some are dead, some sick, soifle flown; j From th' utmriri frozen north dbth stretch 


•• The rest are up the country gone**. 

44 Ear, far away. ’ A heavy groan-* ** * 

UIters the Chli f; his blanch d lip# qnivflv;.- 
He knows that they are gone fore?e$^ i 

xxxi* • 

But hero 'twuro tedious and unmeet • 

A dismal story to rri«eat, 

Which was from mild Cazinuc received, 
Thcjr former friend, and half believed. 

Him, ill his calrixt far n|iart, * 

Wounded they found, by Carili dart; 
Receiv’d, said he, from savage foe 


discover 

| That continent, whose mighty reach 
From th‘ utmost frozen north dbth stretch 
Ev’n to tl)t frdvqi south; a land 
Of suri^oc fair ana structure grand. 

L XXXVI. 

There, thro’ vast regions rivers pour, 

Whose mid-way skill* scarce wen the shore; 
Which, rolling < 4 . 1 in lordly prirle, 

Givn to the inaif#thcir ample tide; 

And dauntlessKlteii, current strong, 
Impetuous, rooringjbiwr along, 

And sfHl honours keep, 

In bold conloritjpb witty the mighty deep. 

* . • XXXVII. 


And mutual strife and war on Caribs made, ! air. 

Their strength divided was, and burnt theiM At times appear, pnd soothly seem 
hold, , * j To the far distant, up-cast eye, 

And their unhnppy heads bjfteath tNfefeillj Like snowy watch-towers ortho sky,— 
eartji laid. . * J like pasung visions of a dream. 

* ‘ ^ • \ 


• ^ « 


« 
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XUI. 

He trrde the narrow deck with pain, 
And ofl survey,*d hie rankling chain. 
The ship's brauu captain grieved to ecc 
Bue irons hisJnoble prie'ner gall, 
AMtindly s Ad to set him free; 




r* u 




for* 


BaVproudly /poke the lofty thrall, 
u Until the King whom Lnaye served, 

14 Who thinks this recom^cubo deserved, 

“■Himself command th' un^lasp-ng stroke, 
“These gyved tombs will wear their yoke. 
44 Yea. when try head lies in the dost, 
il ‘Tbmc chainjjbhall in iny cofi'm rust. 


44 Yea. when ny head lies in the dust, 
'‘•TWie chainsihajl in iny cofi'm rust. 

44 Bette Atbsnriceon'i} saw. tho’ rude, 

44 As toCTuV long preserv e* of black ingrati- 
- tude *. 


Like a calm 


a XUII. 

Thus pen(, manly fortitade gave way 
To brooding passion s dark.tumultuous swny. 
'Dark was the gloom within, and darker ££:*w 
impending gloom without, as onward 
jjft ' drew 

‘TV,gjqbattl{d B ^ oriil that, derp'niug on il9 

% 1 WJjT 

With all it! iqprshall d float obscured tho day. 
Volume o'tr volume, roll’d the heavy clouds, 
And ofl hwdark dim masses, sinking pin#*, 
Hung4#Ui e nethcitoiir, like misty shrouds, 
Veiling (ho sombre epi l cut deep below. 

Lika Eddying snow-flakes from a lowering 


*k 4 


Likq, 


And all his noble schemes i 
H is tyrant, spy, und judge to 
Witn parchnipntjttrolls and deeds lie cainc 
To fcindlwflerce and wasteful flpme. 
DoluVnbua’ mm and daantlePbVcal 
Submitted not to base coaJfroaL 
For trho that hith. high deihlsvbhiciwd, . 
Wh^se mind hnthjuitfht/ plans conceived, 
Can of IcamUl ignorAco and pride 
The r»tty voxing rule a^ide ? 

Tm lion trampled by an !— 

No} this all-aehool'a forbearance would sur 
pus. * ^ 

Insulted with a si<;i‘4p 
This noble man tauq| cro# tte 
And answer his foul chile to 
fill Spain. 

' X 


siyuig 

sky, 


snow-flakes from a lowering 



Athwart the dismal gloom die frighten'd sea- 
* . fowl fly. 

Then from die solemn simfess round, 

URMi the stoym its awful sound, 
dflsrfbana ujxm tho ‘Ifktant wnves; 
f 0*r the mid-ocean wildly roves; 

Aseedos ffiur with dying strain, 

That saritjrtfhro’ the trouhled air 
Comus like Uio wailings of despair, 

And with fedijpbtyd bjrenglh relurns again: 
Through shrank and rigging, boards and 
mastl ♦ 

WhisLl^sed howls, and roars th outrageous 
To last. 

1 XLIV 

va*t bed profound with (leaving 


^The yflBtw waste of welt’ring waters rose. 
O'er dHbtW wWvcs, now mounting, now 

The ridgySnirges swell with foaming crest, 
Like Alpine barriers of some distant shore, 
Now seen, now lost amidst the deaf ning roar; 
Wnne, higher still, on bipod and sweepy 
base, 

-Their growing bulk the mountain billows 


Each far aloft in lordly grandeur rides, 

With many a vassal wave rough’niug his 
furrow’d sides. 

Heav'd to its height, the dizzy skiff 
Shoots like an eagle from his cliff 
T>oww to the fearful gulf, and then 

f m swohflWatets mounts again,— 
arfrll way! a fearful state 
vessel charged with living freight' 
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. XLV. 

Within, without, the towing tempests rage: 
Thin was, of all his earthly l’il^riiuagu, 

The injur’d Hero's iellrsl, darkest hour. 

Vet swiftly pass'd iti gloomy lower; 

K.»r ns tlu* wild winds louder blew, 

His troubled hroast the rainier grew; 

And, long Induce tlio mighty hand, 

That rules the ocean nnu the land, 

Had calm'd *tho ,*ra, with pious rev’rcnco 

The warring passions of Ins Ami wore still’d. 
Through softly parting c|pu<%« tin* blue sky 
|s*cr’d, 

And hcaven-wnrd turn’d his eye with better 
ti idings cheer'd. 

Meek nr* the wise, the great, the good ;— 

JIts sighed, and thought ol’Hiin, who *Ued on 
, .Igdy rood. 

. * XIAT. 


No more the angry tempests sport, 

The vessel reach'd its destined port. 

A town of Christendom lie grelts, 

And treads again its ^veil-known st frets; 

A sight, of wonder, grief, and shame 
In those who mi his lauding eutue. 

And on hi" stale in ailcicy* gaz'd. 

* This ir» the mail whose dauntless soul”— 
So spoke their looks — 114 Spain's jHiwer hath 
rais’d * 


,s To hold o’er worlds her proud contmul! 

His honour’d brows with laurel crown’d, 
“ His hands with lehm fetters liouiid!” 


XLVII. 

And he before his Sov'reigu Difim* 

And her stern l<ord, indignant rails*; 

And Isi|i| in cnnsc/ioti* honour, broke 
The Kilenis* of his smother’d tlame, 
hi words that all his inward anguish spoke, 
'fin* gentle (Queen’s iimre noble breast 
* 1 * generous .sympathy cxprcs.d : 

And as hi» varied story show’ll 

What wrongs from guileful inalier flow’d. 

r a • • % ~ # / 

ril’ iml r\\ % iiiifl 

Did oil her loiud’s eiiioliun speak. 

The roiilni King, with brow seven*, 
t ‘mild, all iiuiiiov’tl. Iik pleadings liear; 
Save, that, in spite of royaf pride, 

V* hit li self-reproach ran ill nhiijr. 

Ills erimsou’d fare did meanly show 
Of eimseioiis shame th’ unworthy glow. 

I{allied, disgraced, his enemies remain'd, 
And liaso ambition for a time restrain’d. 

XI,VIII. 

With four small vessels, small supply 
I trow ! yet granted tardily, 

For such high service, he more 

The western ocean to explore 
Directs his course. On many an isle 
lie touch'd, where rliceily. li»r a while, 
llis mariners their cnics beguile 
Ifpm the busy shotc. 

And there what wiles of barter kern 
Spaniard and native pass between; 

Ah leather’d crowns, whose colours change 
J’oevery hue, with v»*nds strange, 


And gold und liearls an* giv’n away, 

For heed or bell, or bauble gay ! 

Full oft the imitt’ring Indian eyes 
With conscious smile his woiut imu prize, 
Beneath the shady plantain seated, 

And thinks he hath the stranger cheated ; 

Or foots the ground like vaunting child, 
Snapping his thumbs with nnticks wild. 

XLIW 

But if, at length, tired of their guests, 
Consuming like those hateful (tests, 
late lists or ants, provisions stored 
For many days, they will atford 
No more, withholding fresh supplies, 

And strife and tlirenl’iiing clamours rift**— 
Columbus gentle craft pursues, 

And soon llieir noisy wrath hiilHlues. 

'Thus sjiruks the chief,—“ Refuse us aid 
“From stores which Heaven for all hath 
made ! 

“ The moon, your mistress, will this night 
“ From you withhold her blessed light, 

“ Her in* to show : take ye the risk.” 

Then, as hali’-friglifeii d. half III jest, 

They I urn’d I heir fares to the east. 

From ocean lose her broaden'd disk ; 

But when Jlic ileep eclipse came on, 

By srienee sure to him foreknown. 

I low cower’d e aril savage at llis lift, 

Like spaniel coml ing to his l« nl, * 

Awed by the whip or angry word, 

Hi.* pinion to An treat * 

“Take all we have, thou heavenly man! 
'•And M our mistress smile again! ” 

L. 

Or, should the ship, alsivr, below. 

Be till'd with crouds, who will not go; 
Again, to spar* mon* hurtful force, 

To haiiuless oilile In* lias rccotirs**. 

“llo! (tinnier 1 let these scramblers know 
“ Tlie |siwcr we do not use ; ” when, lo ! 
From cannon's mouth the silv'iy eloml 
Break" Ibrtli, soft curling ‘in the air, 

Thr<»’ which appc.u* the lighr, hum's glare, 
Anil bellowing ro.il* the lliillider loud 
(Quickly from bowsprit, shroud, or mast, 

Or vessel s su!»* tin* Indians east 
Their naked Imins. the water dashing 
O er thi’ir dark heath, as <>t01 illy la.-limg 
The briny w.i\c» kith nrun out-spread, 

Til* y gain the shore with tenor s :.pi ell. 

LI. 

Tim* checker'd slid with shade and sheen 
IWtl jn the West his latter scene, 

As thro’ the oak’s tovs’d brauelies pass 
Soil iiumiii-Inmiiis, dickering 011 the grass; 

As on the lake silark surface pour 
Broatl tl.rdimg drops ol* summer-show er — 

A" tin* nuln cavern's spiny sides 
When past tin* miner’s in per gink s. 

So roam'd the t'Jiicf, and many a sea 
Falhoni'd anil seandi’d nnweaiiedly, 

Hoping a western way lo gain 
Tu eastern climes. - an • llorl vain ; 

For mighty thoughts, with cnor uueotnhiii’d, 
Were never yet the ussd of mortal mind 
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LI I. 

At length, by wayward fortune cross'd. 

And ofl-renew’d and irksome strife 
Of sordid men,—by tempests tost, 

And tir’d with turmoil of a wand’rcr’s life, 

Ho sail’d again for Europe's ancient shore, 

So will’d High lieav’n ! to cross the seas no 
more. 

His anchor tix’d, his sails for ever furl'd, 

A toil-worn pilgrim in a weary world. 

LIII. 

And thus the Hero’s sun went down, 

Cloning his day of bright renown. 

Eiglit times thro’ hrrexe and storm he past 
O’er surge and wavo th’ Atlantic vast; 

And left on many an island fair 
Foundations which tlu* otter care 
Of meaner chietlains shortly rear’d 
To seats of power, serv’d, envy’d, fear'd. 

No kingly conqueror, since time began 
The long career of ages, hath to man 
A scope so ample given for trade’s l>old range, 
Or caus’d on earth's wide stage sucli rapid 
mighty change. 

L1V. 

lie, on the bed of sickness laid, 

Saw, nnnppaU’d, death's closing shade; 

And (here, in charily and lovo 
To man on earth and God ubavc, 

Meekly to heaven his soul resign’d, 

His body to the earth consign'd. 

’Twns in Valladolid he breathed his last, • 
And to u tieltcr, heavenly city oast; 

Hut St. Dominga, in her sacred fane 
Dotli his blest spot of rest and sculptur'd tomb 
contain. 

LV. 

There burghers, knights, advetit’rers brave 
Stood round in fun’ral weeds hedight; 

And bow'll them to the closing grave, 

And wish’d his soul good night. 

lvi. 

Now ull the hold companions of his toil, 
Tenant* of many a clime, who wont lo come, 
(So fancy trows) when vex’d with worldly 
coil 

And linger sadly by his m\*row lunar 
Repentant enemies, and f-a*nils that grieve 
In self-upbraiding tenderness, oml say, 

44 Cold won the love lie did from us receive,”— 
The Heeling restless spirits of a day, 

All to their dread account arc pass d nvyny. 

LVII. 

Silence, solemn, awful, deep, 

Doth in that hall of death her empire keep; 
Save when at times tJio hollow pavement, 
smote 

IJy solitary waiul’rer’s foot, amain 
. From lofty dome aud arch and nisle remote 
Ot k circling loud res|>onse receives again. 

Feel b.stronger *tarts lo hear the growing sound, 
He ssw see* the hlu/nnd trophies waving 
And gro near; — 


14 Ha! tread my feet so near that sac reel 
ground! ” 

He stops and bows his head :— 44 Columbus 
resteth here ! ” 

. J-VIII. 

Some ardent yoiith, perhaps, ere from his 
home ,* 

He launch his vent’rous bark, will hither 
come. . . 

Read fondly o jjr and o’er nis graven name 
With feelings keenly touch'd,—with heart of 
flame ^ 

Till wrapp’d jn fancy’s wild delusive dream, 
Times past and long forgotten, present seem. 
To his charm’d ear, the cust wind rising shrill, 
Seems thro’ tlic Hero’s shroud to whisUo still. 
The clock’s deep pendulum swinging, thro’ 
the blast 

Sounds like the rocking of his lofty ipost;. 
While fitful gusts rave liko his clam’roua 
band, 

Mix’d with the ncccnts of his high command. 
Slowly the slrinling quits the pensive scene, 
And burns, anil sigiis,amd weeps to bo what 
he Jius been. 

LIX. 

O! who shall lightly say that fame 
Ts nothing hut an empty name ! 

Whilst in that sound there is a charm 
The nerve to brace, the heart to warm, 

As, thinking of the mighty dead, 

The young, from slothful couch will shut. 
And vow, with lifted hands outspread, 

Liko them to,act a noble part? 

LX. 

O ! who shall lightly say that lame 
Is nothing but an empty name ! 

When, but for those, our mighty dead, 

All ages past, a blank would be, 

Sunk in oblivion’s mfirky bed,— 

A desert hare, a shipless sea? 

They nre the distant objects sreii,— 

The lofty marks of what hath been. 

LXI. 

O ! who shall lightly say that fame 
Is nothing but nil empty mime ! 

When mcin’ry of ihe mighty dead 
To cltrtli-worn pilgrim’s wistful eye 
The brightest rays of cheering shed. 

That point to immortality ? 

LX II. 

/Vtwinkling speck, but fix’d and bright, 

To guide us thro’ the dreary night, 

Each hero shines, and lures the soul 
To gain the distant happy goal. 

For is there one who, musing o’er the grave 
Where lies interr'd the good, tlic wise, the 
bravo, 

Can poorly think, beneath tlic mould’ring 
heap, 

That noble being shall forever sleep? 

No; saith the gen’rous heart, and proudly 
swells,— 

44 Tim* his cored corse lies herewith God his 
spirit dwells.” 
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NOTES Nutr V. 

1 u 4 ° * With more redouble !/ danger must contend, 

Notf. I ’ Than storm or ware,—a fierce and angry cretr. 

'^rZZh^ra^Z^cZr’cs cast Ilenrr.,' yol.i. n. TI,o >«n M»g nil 

n • / I mimrdti mint V r £2 unacquainted witli that voyage, mid seeing 

Ilts noldc mien ami simple gmm.-l. no ho ' 1H;< of any COI1 , rortj ap^aring 

Herrera's Ilintoryof America, translated by hatsky and water for so many days, all of 
Stevens, vol. i. p.Ill.—“ Columbus was loll them carefully olwervecl every token they 
of* stature, lone visaged, of a majestic k as- UW) being then further from land Hum any 
peetj hirnefce hooked, hi* eyes grey, a coin- Jnan ] iad cvt . r Uten Th ,. , JHl| oi - ^pteinU r, 
plexioh clear, somewhat ruddy; his beard and a K . a . gull caill0 V(1 t)lR Admiral's shin. * * 

hair, when young, fair, thougji through many « yv R the aforesaid tokens proved of no rf« 
hardships they noon turned gTey. lie was fixjt, the , ncn ’ a f^ara increased, and they 1«»ok 
witty, and well-spoken, and eloquent, niou- oecosion mutter, galhering in jyirccls 
eralely grave, affable to strangers, to hm own aboard the ships, saying that *lie Admiral, in 
family qgld. Ilis conversation was discreet, a lna j bumour, had thought to make himself 
which gained him the affection of those lie great a i tlie expense of their lives; and though 
had to deal with; and his presence attracted tj, P y ), at ] do „ P their duty, and sailed furl her 
respex^ having an air of authority and pan- f rom | am ] tliau ever any men had done lie- 
<leur; always temperate in eating and drink- f orC| tJiey ought not to contribute to their own 
ing, and modest m his dress. destruction, still proceeding without any rea- 

* Notk 11. # son till their provisions failed them, whieh, 


Had recogniz'd , tw dial Wight hour , tliough they were ever so spiring, M ould not 

The. disappointed suptliunl of dull jnener, sulliee to carry them lmck, no more than Hie 
Who haft in ruin of kings and slides desired .— ®hins, that wen; aln*ady very crazy, so that no- 
p 500 ^ ! body would think they had done niniss ; ami 

9 *!...« .. I_I ...1 A I... A I*.._ 


lie liccame at length successful in his suit to *,,. " \V" ,. . 

the ernvirn of Castile. Topercrivc wl.nl small U- to U W r.w ..... ...to Dm and say 

co.isidcnitio.is and petty applications ..fill- he l.nd ....fortunately >ll.-i. ... us 1... was at- 


wiieiuviiikiuiio. uiiu iivii V uui/ii« ini'uin Hi - ■ . .« « • " i . > • 

dividual., arc sumclii.u's conc.T.t.'d in pro....- |t'" 1 t,V< ' 1 - ¥ m ! U " ; i n ."' 1 

tin,{ or pA.T.mtinK the gmatc.Pcvc.ls, see U.c ' y f “^'V 1 }" '"'I"'"' ”'«« , ll,c 

Appendix, No. 1 C ‘ ratl * nl ,l - U, » l ' vlu * “'V U "*“ 

ir 1 .. _ to return mul save themselves. Unis the 


Notk 1H. mutinous temper went on from day to day, 

The patient sage , who by his lump's faint light j and the evil designs of the men, which very 
O'er churl unit map spetd the tong silent night. I much perplexed Columbus : lmt moiiic times 
I*. T&2. • giving gissl words, uud atotliertimes putting 

Herrera :— u He was very knowing in as- them in mind of the punishment they would 
trology, exjicrt in navigation, understood incur, if they obstructed tlie voyage, lie cured 
Latin, and mode verses." | their insolence with fear; mid as a coidirma- 

Noti: IV. lion of the hopes la* ^ave them of eoncliiding 

That Potcer IUrine , trhnm storms obty, ,huir ’"'W' «<t".-s*l..lly, In- oil. .. p.il tlu i.i 

( Whisper'd his heart) a IcaJiag star, >“ 1,1 !*f’ »l>ov.'-u.. n1.»n. d M^.snnd to- 

Will,raids him on his blAscd ><■««.— P. OB. kcnH - l m " IU! ""l-' Di.-y would s.s... hud a vast 


That Power Divine , whom storms obey , 
( Whisper'd his heart) a leading slur , 
Will auidt him on his blAscii wan .— 


Will guide him on his blAscd irrm.— P. «S. pn»n.«s...g uiey wou.u Him,, mo a yasi 

¥f it a s • , m rich country, when* they would all coiidudo 

Ilcrrcra As to tohg.o.), ho w.-A yrry ^ ^,.|) to-stou^l.” 

zealous and devout, oilen snymg, ‘ I will di> • 

this in tlie name of the Trinity;* kept thl? Notk VI. 

fasts of the church very strictly ; often con- Descried afar the. Messed sight. 
frsscd and communicated ; said all the con- “ it mores, it slowly mores, I the ray 
onicid hours ; abhorred swearing and blusphe- “ Of torch that guides some wanderer's way • 
my, had a )ieculiar devotion to our Lady and — i\ fj&l. 

; vvaa vl 7 t) " l,lkfl, l A !"‘>K>‘ly Ilrrrcro .||„t nlh rwnrd, it wau 

i.od lor Urn mcrccH f.c received, xeuloua for twico „ ld look( . u Hkl , „ Hllle candle 

ve^inJ”?rCi i cry of u,c . co , n ' i, p. ,ind ^.■n d»w.. ; «...i 

f’ . \ bum did not <|ucaljnn hut it wna a true li K hl, 

?" rasc “ d . hl ’ h I and that D.ey were near land, nod a., it prow d, 
15 in f,° ’ ° S”' 11 mitrrpnics, patient, and W aa of people paming I’rom oil. 1 house 

faults; unmoved in tlie many troubles and Noti: VII. 

adversities that attended him ; ever relying on Columbus led them to the shore 
Divine Providcqpe.’’ Which ship had never touched before, 
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Jhul Uurr. he Kuril tnton the. strand , 

To IhanJi the (toil oj sea and land. —P. 524. 

* 

llcncm, vol. i. p. 4(1.—“When day ap¬ 
peared, they perceived it was on inland fifteen 
leagues ill length, plain, much wooded, well 
watered, having a lake of fresh water in the 
middle of it, well stored with people, who 
stood full of admiration on the shore imagin¬ 
ing the ships to 1x» some monsters, and with 
the utmost impatience to know what they 
wens; anil the Spaniards were no less eager 
to Iks on land. The Admiral went ashons in 
his bout, armed, and tins royal colours Hying, 
as did tin* captains Martin Moiv/.o l’inzon and 
Viiiocht Yancz Pinzon, carrying tlio colours 
of their enterprise, lining a green cross, with 
some crowns, and the names of their Catholic 
Majesties. Having all of them kissed the 
ground, and on their knees given thanks to 
trod for the goodness lie hod shown them, 
tile Admiral stood up, and gave that island 
the name of St. Salvador, which the natives 
call Cannaham, being one of Hints! ntterwurils 
called the Lttcayo Islands, !Clll leagues from 
the Canaries, discovered after they had sailed 
tliirty-tlireo days. Tlien, with the projier so¬ 
lemnity of expressions, lie took ]Kj^.s4*sdion ol 
it in tho name of their Catholic Majesties, lor 
the crowns of Castile and Ix'Oii, testified by 
Uoderi6k Kscovedo, notary of the fleet, a 
great multitude of tho natives looking on. 
The Spaniards immediately oSvnril him for 
their Admiral and Viceroy, anil swore obedi-, 
ence to him as representing the King’s (icrsiin 
in tliat country, witli all the joy and satisfuc- 
tion tliat so great an event deserved, all of 
tlicm begging his (Minion for tlie trouble and 
uneasiness they had given him,by inconstan¬ 
cy and faint-lieartedness." 


Noth VIII. 

They eyed those icotul’rous strangers o'er and 
o'er ,— 

Those beings of the ocean and the air. —P. 525. 

It is often mentioned by Herrera, that the In¬ 
dians considered the SjKiniurds as beiugs conic 
from heaven. It is mentioned, page 55., that 
in ail island, where Columbus had sent his 
men to explore the interiour, 11 Thotyrinic 
men came out to niret tliciy^ led them by the 
arms, and lodged them in one of those now 
houses, causing them to sit down on Bouts 
made of one solid piece of wood in the shape 
of a beaut with very short logs, the tail turned 
up, nnil tho head lie fore, with eyes and ears 
of gold ; aud till the Indians snt lUmut tlicm 
on the ground, nud one after another went to 
kiss their feet anil hands, believing they came 
from heaven ; and gave them boiled roots to 
cat, which tasted like chesnuts, (probably 
potatoes,,) anil entreated them to stay there, 
or at least rest themselves for five or six days, 
because the Indians tliat went with them said 
many kind things of them. Abundance of 
women coming in to sec them, all the men 
went out, and they with tho same admiration 


kissed their feet uud hands, touching them a? 
if they had b^en holy tilings, offering what 
they brought,” *tc. 


Not* IX. 

There ninc-and-thirty chosen men he placed , 
Gave parting words of counsel and of cheer .— 
P. 525. 


Herrera, aflcr mentioning the building of* 
the fort or rather tower of wood, rayp,—“ He 
made choice of thirly-nim\ men to stay in tlie 
fort, such as were most willing, cheerful, and 
of good disposition'; the strongest and best 
able to endure fatigues of all that he had. 
* Whom lie furnished with biscuit 

and wine, nud other provisions, for a year, 
leaving seeds to sow, and all the tilings he 
had brought to barter, lieing a great quantity, 
as also the great guns, and other arms, that 
were in the ship anil boat that belonged to it.’* 
See Appendix, No. IV. for the speech which 
Columbus made to tliem on his departure. 

* Notk X. 

boon a scroll , with hasty pm, 

ills xoond'rtniM tale he traced. —P. 525. 


Herrera, book ii. chap. 2.—“ Tuesday, the 
I2lh of February, tlie sea liegon to swell with 
great nnd dangerous storms, aud lie drove 
most tif tlie night without any sail: afterwards 
he put out a little sail. The waves broke and 
wrecked the ships. The next morning the 
wind slackened ; but on Wednesday night it 
rose again with dreadful waves, which hin¬ 
dered tlie shifts' way, so that lie could not 
shill them. The Admiral kept under a main¬ 
top-sail, reefed only to bear up tlie ship against 
the waves; but perceiving how great the dan- 

E *r was, lie let it run Indore the wind, there 
*ing no remedy. * * * The 

Admiral finding hi nisi 1 If near death, to tho 
end tliat some knowledge might come to their 
Catholic Majesties of whnt lie had done in 
their service, lie writ as much as lie could of 
what he liail discovered on a skin of parch¬ 
ment ; and having wrapped it in a piece of 
ceer-cloth, lie put it into a wooden cask, and 
cast it into the sea, till the men imagining it 
had boun some piece of devutiou, and pres¬ 
ently the wind # sluckencd.*’ 

• Notk XI. 


Jfc, by his Great Preserver sored, 

Jlnt'hor'd again in Palos' part. —P. 525. 

Herrera:— 11 Wednesday, the Ifttli of 
March, he sailed with his caravel for Sevil. 
Thursday, before sun-rising, he found him¬ 
self otf Vapc St. Vincent, and Friday tlie 
15th, olf Salies, and at noon he passed over 
the bar, with the llood, into the wort from 
whence lie had first departed, on Friday the 
3d of August the year befdrc, so that he spent 
six months nnd a naif on the voyage. * 

* * He landed at Pnlos, was received 

with a solemn procession and much rejoicing 
of the whole town, oil admiring so great an 
action,” &c. 
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# Notf. XII. 

With western treasures, borne affair display 
To Barcelona's mills, in grand array. —1*. 
5i£5 

Herrera:—“ lie carried willi him green and 
red parrots, and other thing* to be admired, 
never before seen in Spain. 1 Ic net out from 
Scvil, and the* fame ol' thin novelty being 
spread abroad, the people flocked to the road 
to see the Indiana and the Admiral." 

tf0TK XIII. 

And manly mind to bid thee yar 
Jlbvcc a robber's lust of ore, 

Which hath a curse i ntuit'd on all thy countless 
stare. —1\ o&i. 

The ^fleets of the luirrow policy of tlie 
Spanish government, regarding her dealings 
with America, and the short-sighted avarice 
of tlio*inany adventurers sent out to her col¬ 
onies there, are thus mentioned by Robert¬ 
son. 

Robertson, Hist, of America Jbonk fl.—“ Un¬ 
der the reign* of Ferdinand and lsaliella,nnd 
Charles tho Filth ,fcfl»ain was one of the iiiohI 
flourishing countries of Kurope. Her manu¬ 
facture* in wool, and flax, and silk, were so 
extensive as not only lo furnish what was 
necessary lor her own consumption, hut to 
afford a surplus for exportation. When a 
market for them formerly unknown, and to 
which she alone had access, was o|s*ned is; 
America, she had recourse to her domestic 
store, and found there an abundant supply.' 
This new employment muxUnaliirnlly have 
added vivacity to the spirit of industry, nour¬ 
ished and invigorated by it, the manufactu¬ 
rers, the population, the wealth of Spain, 
might have gone on increasing in tlie same 
proportion with the growtli of her colonics, 
Ac. * *• Rut various causes 

prevented this. The same thing hapiieim to 
nations ns to individuals. The wealth which 
flows in gradually uud with moderate increase, 
feeds and nourishes that activity which is 
friendly to commerce, and calls it forth into 
vigorous and well-conducted exertions; but 
when opulence pours it» suddenly, and with 
too full a stream, it overturns till sob*r plans 
of industry, and brings aloii;* with it a taste 
for what is wild and extravagant, ami daring 
in business or in action. Such wax the great 
and sudden augmentation of power and reve¬ 
nue Jhut the possession of America brought 
into Spain, and same symptoms of its perni¬ 
cious influence upon the political operation* 
of that monarchy soon licgon to appear.” 

(See this subject pursued further in the 
Appendix, No. 111.) 

Not* XIV. 

To Barcelona come , with honours meet 
Such glorious deeds to grace, his Soo'rcigns 
greet.—V. aft) 

Herrera, vol. i. page !KI.—“The Admiral 
arrived at Barcelona about tlie middle of 
Anril, where^a* solemn reception was made 


him, the whole court flocking out in such 
nunilicr8, tliat tlie stnvts could not hold them, 
admiring to sec the Admirul, the Indians,and 
the tilings he had brought, which were carried 
uncovered; and the more to honour the Ad¬ 
miral, their Majesties prdcrrd their royal 
throne to be placed in public, where they sat, 
with Prince John. Tlie Admiral came in, at¬ 
tended by a multitude of gentlemen: when 
he came near, the King stood up mid gave 
him his hand to kiss, bid him rise', ordered a 
chair to lie brought mid him to sit down in 
tlie royal presence, where lu* gave an account, 
in a very sedate and discreet manner, of tlm 
mercy Hod had shewn him in favour ^f their 
Highnesses, of his voyage uinl discoveries, 
and tlu* hopes lie had conceived of discovering 
greater countries, and shewed him the Indi¬ 
ans as they went in their own native places, 
and Ihe outer lliings lie had brought. Their 
Majesties urose, and kneeling down with their 
hands lifted up and tears in their eyes, re¬ 
turned thanks to Cost, and then the singers 
of the chapel began the Tc Drum. 

Note XV. 

With kingly favour brightened, all 
ttis firotnr court , obi if his cull. 

.If prion Iy boards, abort tlie rest, 

He. look Ins plan. •*dmir'd , caress'd. — I*. frill. 

Herrera :— lt The king took the Admiral by 
his side wheiulie went along the city of Bar¬ 
celona, and did him much honour other ways; 
and therefore, all the grandees ami oilier no¬ 
blemen honoured and invited him to dinner; 
and tlie cardinal of Spain, l>on Pedro Him- 
srlra de Mendoza, a prince of miieh virlueand 
a noble spirit, was the first grandee, 1 lint, ns 
they were going one day from the palace, 
carried the Admiral to (11111' with him, and 
seated him at tin* head oftlie table,and caused 
his meat to Is* served up cnveied and the co- 
say to he taken, and from lluit time forward 
he was served in that manner.’’ 

Ninr XVI. 

lie stood ; thin find his signal shot , 

But ansm'ring Jirc rccciml nut. —P. .Vi7. 

Herrera, vol. i. page I li).—“ The next day, 
Monday, all the fieri entered the port: the 
Admiral saw llm^iort liiirnt down, whence |„* 
concluded that all the Christians were dead, 
which troubled him very much, mid the more 
Imthuhc no Indians appeared. The next day 
hi? went ashore very melancholy, finding no 
lsidv to impure of. Home lliings belonging 
to the Spaniards were found, the sight where¬ 
of was grievous.” 

Note XVII. 

Bodies alas ! within that grave, were found. 
Which had not long been laid to rest.— P. b'H. 

Herrera:— 11 Wednesday,ihe i!7tli of No¬ 
vember, lie came to anchor with his fleet at 
the mouth of the river Navedad. About mid¬ 
night a canoe came aboard to tin; Admiral; 
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tlin Indians crk.fl li Amirantc," that is, Ad¬ 
miral. * • 4 I let inquired of them after 

tin; Hpanianls, they said Home hod died, and 
that ollicrs were gone up the country with 
their wives. The Admiral guessed that they 
were all dead, hut was obliged not to take no¬ 
tice* of it. * * * Near the fort they dis¬ 
covered seven or eight men buried and others 
nor fur oil’, whom they know to be Christians 
by their being dad; and it appeared that they 
hnd not In*cr buried ubove n month. Whilst 
they went searching about, one of Gascan- 
nngarie’s (the Cnziquc’s) brothers came with 
some Indians who hnd learnt a little Spanish. 
* * 4 They said, that as soon os the Ad¬ 

miral V’iik gone, they Is'gan to fall out among 
themselves and to disobey their commander, 
going about in an insolent manner to take 
wlmt women and gold they pleased ; and that 
Peter Gutierrez and Kse.ovedo (Spaniards) 
killed one Taconn; and that they two, with 
nine others, went away with the women I hey 
had taken, mid tlio baggage, to the country 
of a lord whose name was Cniinnbo and was 
lord of the mines, who killed them all." 

Further on it is said, that when Columbus 
went to visiL the Cazique, he told him the 
same story, and showed his wounds fmm in- 
diau weapons, which he hud received in de¬ 
fending the H|Kitiiurds. 

Ho uigny disasters, partly from misconduct, 
and partly from the difficulties they had to 
encounter from the climate, ucd depending 
on the old world for provisions, liefoll the first 
colonists which wen* willed in the West In¬ 
dies, that the places when* they had once been 
were afterwards looked upon by the Spaniards 
with a superstitious dread, as liauntcd by 
spectres and demons. 

(Hi*e Apjs-udix, No. V. for a curious nucc- 
doti; in coutirnintion of th is.) 

Notk XVIII. 

—that which miwt 

llis generous bosom sought to shim 

Must 1 low at Mammon'* nit him* call he. tionc. 

I * r ,.»7 

It is sad to n'flect that Columbus, always 
friendly and gentle to the natives, and most 
anxious to have them converted to the Chris¬ 
tian religion, wns yet compelled, in dhler to 
satisfy tin* impatient cupidity of their Cath¬ 
olic Maji**tic*, to make them work in the 
mines, which very soon caused gn*at mortality 
amongst them. Gold must Is; wnt to Spain; 
otherwise the government of those countries 
would have been transferred from him to a set 
of rapacious and prolligote adventurers. 

Notk XIX. 

Kwru t nran, that in the dark 
Strikes surely at its nohle murk , 

.1 gainst him rose with hatred Jell, 

Which he could brare , hat could not quell .— 

p. r<*7. 

From evil reports sent against tlio Admiral 
to Spain, one John Aguauo was sent to the 


new world with credentials to this effect: 
11 Gentlemen, Esquires, and otliers, who 
our command .arc in the Indies, we Bend to 
you John Aguado, our groom, who will dis¬ 
course you in our name. Wo desire you to 
give entire credit to him. Madrid, April IHli. 
14B5.” This same- groom, as might be ex- 
jiected, did not fail to thwar* Columbus in 
many affairs, and set a bad example to otliers: 
he resolved therefore to return to Spain and 
clear himself of those slanders to their Majes¬ 
ties. 

Notk XX. 

# 4 j 

Impetuous, roaring , hear along. 

Ami still their sep'rate honour* kerji, 

In hold contention with the mighty deep —P. f*27. 

It is scarcely necessary to give any'kuthor- 
ity for the immense width and power of those 
rivers; lmt ns this fact i* implied Irf a sub¬ 
lime and descriptive simile in the writftigs of 
a modern poet, whose rich imagination is per¬ 
haps never betrayed into inaccuracy, I am 
templed to iuso.'t it. 

- 11 The battlo’s rage 

Was like the strife which currents wage, 
When Orinoco in his pride 
Hulls to the main no tribute tide, 

But ’gainst broad oceun urges far 
A rival sea of roaring war ; 

While*in ten thousand eddies driven, 

The billows fling their foam 1o heaven ; 

And the j»alc pilot seeks in vain 
Where rolls the river, where the main."— 
'Jlookby. 

**Notk XXI. 

A mission il gownsman o'er the sea 
It'as sent his rights to supersede. —P. Wirt. 

Ilerrem, vol. i. page 2:17.— " Mention liiu 
In'cii made of the ihscoveries made by the 
Spaniards in the yearn Mftft and 1500, and of 
what the Portuguese found by chance, ns also 
that the Admiral's messengers arrived nlUie 
court with an account of (lie insurrection of 
Francis Roldan, unci the persons sent by him, 
who gave their complaints against the Admi¬ 
ral. Having heard Isith parties, thoir Majes¬ 
ties rcsolvedto remote the Admiral from the 
government, under colour that he himself de¬ 
sired a judge should be sent over to inquire 
into the insolcncies committed hy Koldun and 
his followers, and a lawyer that should take 
upois himself the administration of justice. 
• * * • Their Majesties made choice of 
Francis Bovudilla, coiiiiuendary of the order 
of Calatrava, a native of Medina del Campo,^ 
and gave him the title and conuuission of 
Examiner, under which he was to enter the 
island ; ns also governor, to moke use of and 
publish these in due time." (He wns at first 
to conceal the extent of his coin mission.^ 

See, on this subject, Appendix, No. VI. 

Note XXII. 

lie trade the narrow deck with pain, 

And oft surrey d his rankling chain .—P. 528. 
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• llcrrera:— 1 “In short, Bovadilla seized the 
Admiral and both his brothers,JD 011 Bartholo¬ 
mew and Don James, without oven so much 
as seeing or speaking to them. They were 
all pnt into irons, and no person permitted to 
converse with them; a most inhuman action, 
considering the dignity of the person, and the 
inestimable service lie had done the crown of 
Spain. The Admiral afterward* kept his fet¬ 
ters, and cydcred they should be buried with 
him. .in testimony ol tlie ingratitude of this 
world. Bovadilla resolved to send the Admi¬ 
ral into Spain, aboard tly* two ships that had 
brought him over. Alonzo do Vallejo was 
appointed to command the two caravels, and 
ordered, as soon as he nrrived at Cadiz, to de¬ 
liver tte prisoners to the bishop. John Rodri¬ 
gue* dc Fousico; and it was rrportrd that 
Bovodiila had pnt this alTront upon its Admiral 
Vi please the hisliop. It was never heard that 
Francis Roldan, or Don Fernando de Cue- 
vera, or any other of the mutineers who had 
committed so many outrage^ in that island, 
wen* punished, or any proceedings made 
against them." • 

Note XXIII. 

Until the king icham I Hare screed , 

Who thinks this recompense. descend , 
llimsclf command Ik' unclasping strode. —I*. 

uK 

Herrera :—“Alon/.o de Vallejo and the mas¬ 
ter of the caravel, Ciordo, aboard which the 
Admiral was brought over, treated him am* 
hi* brothers very well, and w»uld have knock¬ 
ed oil* their fetters; hut lie would not consent 
to it himself, till it was dune by order of their 
Majesties.” 

Note XXIV. 

With four small jesst Is, small supply 
I trow! ijrt granted tardily 
tor such high setrice. —P. r»;£l. 

Hom»rn, vol. i. page —»* Admiral Ho- 

htuihiislieing come to court, alter having made 
his complaints against Fraurjs de Bovadillo, 
and what had been said as ImJorc ordered, 
never censed soliciting 4o U* restored to bis 
full right* and prerogatives, si nee hejiad per¬ 
formed nil )i<* had promised,sand had 1 mo*ii so 
great a sufferer in the service of the r.rnv^i, 
offering, though he was old and much broken, 
to make consideiable discoveries, believing 
tlia^ he might find a stn*ight or passage almut 
that part wliere Nouibm de Dios now stands. 
Their Mnji*sties fed him with fair words and 

K rnmiscs, till they could hear what account 
Nicholas de Obatido would send tlicm about 
offairs of the island. Coluinbiis demanded 
four ships and provisions for two years, which 
they granted him, with a promise that, if he 
died by the way. his son Don James should 
succeed him in all his rights and prerogatives. 
The Admiral set out from (Iranmlatn forward 
this business nt Sevil and Cadiz, where he 
brought fouj vessels, the biggest not nliove 


seventy ton, and the least not under fifty; 
with one hundred and filly men, and all ne¬ 
cessaries.” 

Note XXV. 

And there ichat miles of hurtrr keen 
Spaniard and native jmss'bctwrrn. —1*. JWB. 

Many accounts given by Herrern of the 
barter carried on between- the .Spaniard* and 
Indians, arc not unlike that which 1 have 
given in this passuge of the h'gviid. 

Note XXVI. 

The moan , your mistress . i rill this night 
From you withhold hrr hlrsscd light.— I*. frtSI. 

This circumstance is so well kiimtu that 
it wen* needless to mention it here, only ns 
the account given of it by Herrera is ml her 
curious, the reader may* perhaps, be amused 
by it. Alter telling how greatly the Span¬ 
iards wens distressed for provision*, and now 
the Indians refused to supply them, he says, 
— u The Admiral knew there would he an 
eclipse of the moon within three days, where¬ 
upon lie sent an Indian that spoke Spanish to 
cull the CV/iipies and prime men of those parts 
to him. They lieing come a day before tho 
eclipse, He told them, flint the Spaniards wen? 
Christian*, servants of the (treat Clod flint 
dwells in lie.ixen. l«ord and Maker of nil 
things, mid reward* tin* good and furnishes 
tin* wicked,” Ac. * * * Wherefore they 

might fhnl night observe, at tin? rising of the 
moon, that she would appear of a bloody hue, 
to denote tin* punishment Hod would indict 
on them. When he had made his Mpf*ri*h, 
some of them went away in a fright, and 
other* wolfed nt it; hut the erlijiHe • liegin- 
ning n* soon a* the moon was up, and iucrea*- 
ing, the higher she was. it put them in»o surli 
a eoustenintiou, that they hastened to the 
ships, grievously lamenting, and loaded with 
provisions; entreating the Admiral to pray 
Hod that lie would noil** angry with them, 
and they would for the future firing all the 
provisions he should have occasion for. Tile 
Admiral answered, he would oiler up his 
prayers to Hod, and then, shutting himself 
up. wailed till the eclipse was nt its height 
and ready to decrease, telling ihem lie hud 
prated tor iMh," Ac. * * * u r pi„. fa. 

dian* pcrreiviii'f the eclipse to go oft’, and en¬ 
tirely to cease, relumed the A dm mil ninny 
thanks,” Ac. 

Note XXVII. 

Again, to spam more hurtful fat re. 

To hnrwi'ss guile hr. has recourse. —I*. SZffP. 

This*ex pod lent of Columbus Inrclonririg hi* 
ship, when the Indians had become loo fond 
of being aboard, is told in nu amusing man tier 
hy Herrera ; but i cannot at present discover 
Uic passage. 

Note XXVIII. 

Hoping a western way In gain 

To eastern clinics , an effort rain. —1*. 
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This was oik* great object with Columbus, 
when he first projected liin great discoveries, 
and it made him so unwilling when ho came 
to the uioutii of one of the large rivers of the 
continent, to hclinvo it was a river, ns a great 
continent there made against the probability 
of*his discovering what he desired. Another 
not ion of his, more fanciful, is mentioned hy 
Jlem*ra. 

“ "fliis Admiral was surprised nllhc iniiiieiiM* 
(plantity of fresh water before K)Mikeu of, und 
no less at the c xtiaordmary coolm.*** of the 
air ho near the equinoctial ; and lie particu¬ 
larly observed that tin: people thereabouts 
wen* whiten, their hair long and smooth, more 
subtle and ingenious than lliose In* bad seen 
Indore. These tilings made him roneeit that 
the terrestrial Earn disc might In* in those 
pails, willi other notions which make not to 
our purp*>sc.” 

Noti: XXIX. 

JVo l'in»hj ront/nrmr. sinrr limr hrgnn 
Thr. Ions! rornr of tt»rg f hot It in won 
.7 sr ofit so ont/ilr girm for Iroilr's In till range 
Ur ninsnt on rnr Ill's iriilr si our. sor/i rujiiil , 
illicitly rh tinge. —1‘. &t0. 

Those mighty conquerors who Jr-ru over¬ 
run the greatest extent of entltilry f have, gen¬ 
erally s|s‘aking, produced only temporary 
changei the kingdoms subdued J»y them fall¬ 
ing Icick again to their old masters, or becom- 
ing, umler the successors of the conqueror, 
nearly the same ill govermueiil and maimers 
wliieli they would have lieeii, had lm never 
existed. 'The discoveries of Columbus opened 
a boundless ami lasting field for human exer¬ 
tion, which gave a new impulse to every mar¬ 
itime country in Europe. There is one con¬ 
queror indeed, .Mahomet, the exertions of 
whose extraordinary life produced, unhappily, 
u ide mid la dill;? elVeels, hut of a character so 
di lie trill front those produced hy t 'olliuthus, 
that they run scarcely lien in side nil as at va¬ 
riance with what is lien* asset led of the great 
navigator. The change which his discoveries 
occasioned in the new world must also lie 
taken into the nccoiiul ; ami though this is a 
very melancholy consideration, as far as the 
West Indies an* concerned, yet, that which 
took place o*ithe('ontiueiiloiV merivM.tlbuigh 
fnl a time at great expense i 1* life, was gntsl. 
and most th.iukfully to be acknowledged by 
every friend to liumiuity. It put an cud to 
the most dismal and bloody superstition under 
the tyrannical government of Mexico: and 
we can seacrcly n*gret the overthrow of the 
milder religion ami government of fern, 
though we may lament the manner of it. and 
detest the cruelty and injustice of the con¬ 
querors ; for human ilcsh was not an unheard- 
Wbanquet in that country ; and, at the fune¬ 
rals uf great |»enple, many servants and de¬ 
ls indents were killed or buried alive tohtvomc 
their servants still in another state of being. 


See what Herrera says on this subject, Af 
pendix, No. JX. 

llolierUou cays, in speaking of the Mexi¬ 
cans.— 14 The aspect of superstition in Mexico 
was gloomy and atrocious ; its divinities were 
clothed with terror, and delighted in ven¬ 
geance; they were exhibited to tlie people 
under detestable forms which created horror; 
the figures of serpents, tygers, and of oilier 
destructive animals, decorated their temples, 
i fear was Ihc only principle that inkpired tiicir 
] votaries, fasts,mortifications,aud penances, 

• nil rigid and uauy of them excruciating to an 
| extreme degree,'were tlm means employed to 
1 appease the wnitli of their gods, and the Mex¬ 
icans never approached their altars, without 
sprinkling them with blood drawn from their 
own bodies. Bui of all olle rings, human sac- 

• rificcs wen* the most acceptable. This reli- 
| gious lielirf, mingling with the implacable 
. spirit of vengeance, and adding new force io 

it, ever)' captive taken in war was brought to 
the temple, was devoted ns a victim to the 
deity, and sacrificed with rites no less solemn 
than cruel. Tint heart apd the head were the 
poilimi consecrated to the gods; tin* warrior, 
liy whose prowess the prisoner had Iwcn seized, 
carried oil'tile body fi feast lipuu it with his 
friends. Under tin* impression of ideas so 
dreary aud terrible, and accustomed daily to 
scenes of bloodshed, rendered awful l>y reli¬ 
gion, the heart of mail must harden, am! lie 
sleek'd to every sentiment of humanity. The 
spirit of the fa 'xiniUH was accordingly un- 
Yeeling, and the genius of their religion so far 
counter halauccil the influence of |Hilicy and 
arts, that notwithstanding their progress in 
Isith, their manners, instead of sollening, bo- 
came more lieree. To what circumstances it 

• was owing tlut sn|N*rstition assumed such a 
J dreadful Inrm among the Mexicans, wo have 
i not Millicicnt U now ledge of their history to 

determine. Bui its inJluenn: is visible, and 

• produced nil etfeet that is singular in the hia- 
: lory of the human species. The manners of 

the people of the new world, who had made 
the greatest progress in the arts of policy, were 
in several lespeetslh** iwwt ferocious, and the 
: harhaiity »'f some of their eii'toius exceeds 
> even thtfse of the savage state." 

| „ N«rr. XXX. 

I 'Tiros In I ’oilmini ill he hrtafhtd his last. —1*. 

• »W. % 

Herrera, vul. i. page nil.—*• When the 
! Adehmtadi* Don Bartholomew' Columbus was 
! soliciting, us Ins Invii above said, the Admi- 
I nil's disteui|K'r giew upon him, till having 
made the necessary dispositions, la* depaitcd 
this life with much pietv at Valladolid on 
Ascension-day, being the *3)1 h of May, I.KKi. 
His hi sly was conveyed to the monastery of 
Carthusians at Hevil, and from thence to the 
city of Santo Domingo, in Hispaniola, wheu? 
it lies in the chancel of the cathedral. ’ 
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Wiikn, fupirnt, daunt Icm, strong, heroic man ! 
Our busy thoughts thy itohlc nature wan, 
Whose nelfcc mind, iU hidden eell within, 
Frames that from wliich the mightiest works 
ls’gin ; 

Whose secret thoughts ait lijhl to ages lend¬ 
ing, 

Whose )M»tent arm is right uml life defending, 
For hcloless thousands, all on one high soul 
^dr|»eiidiiig:— 

Wo pause, delighted with the fair survey, 
And haply in our wistful inusings say, 

Vfliat mute, to match this noble work of hea¬ 
ven, 

Until the all-wise and mighty master given ? 
Olio gifted like himself, wlmwrthcud devises 
High things, whose foul at sound of battle 
rises. 

Who with glav’d hand w ill thro' arm'd squad¬ 
rons rule, • 

And, dentil eon Iron ting, combat by his side; 
Will share with equal wisdom grave debate, 
And all the cares of chieftain, kingly si IT I e r 
Aye, such, 1 trow, in female form hath been 
Of olden times, and may again In* seen, 
When eurrs of empire or strong impiihe swell 
The generous hrensl. and to high deeds impel; 
For who ean these* as meaner tlhirs upbraid, 
Who think of Saragossa's valiant maid t 
Jlul she of gentler nature, softer, dearer, 

Of daily hie, the active, kindly cheerrr; 

With lmsoiu, age, or childhood 

shielding, 

And in the storms of*life, Iho* mov’d, un- 
s leldiug; 

Strength m her gentleness, hope in her sor- 

Whr.se darkest hours some rav of hriL'htncss 
borrow 

From bolter days to come, who** meek devo¬ 
tion • 

Calms every wayward passion’s wild* com¬ 
motion ; • 

In want and sufl'ring, soothing, useful,i 
sprightly, 

Hearing 1 lie press of evil hap so lightly, 

'fill evils self seeing its stronghold liet raying 
To the sweet wilch’ry of such winsome piny- 
ing: 

Hold from affection, if by nature fearful. 

With vary ing brow, sad. tender,* anxious, 

This is meet partner for the loftiest mind. 
With crown or helmet graced,—yea, this is 
womankind ! 

Come ye, whose grateful memory rctcins 
Dear recollection of her tender pains 
To whom your otVeoun'd lesson, daily said, 
With kb< aml'Cherring prai* s uns i* aid; 


To gain whose smile, to shun wimse null 
rebuke, 

Your irksome task was leurut in silent nook, 
Tho* truuiit thoughts the while, your hit ex¬ 
changing 

With freer elves, wen* wood and meadow 
ranging 

And ye, who liesl the faithful virtues known 
Of a link’d partner, tried in weal and woe, 
Like the slight willow, now aloft, now bend¬ 
ing, 

Hilt, still unbroken, with the blast contending, 
Whose very Inok call’d virtuous vigour forth, 
ConijM'lliugyou to match her noble worth ;— 
And ye, who in a sister’s modcsl praise 
F«*c( manly pride, and think of oilier days, 

I* leased llmt the play-mate of your native 
home 

Hath m her prime an honour’d name lie- 
come ;— 

And ye, wlio in a duteous child have known 
A daughter, help-n ale, sister, hh ill in one. 
From whose dear com! which, to no hifelmg 
leaves 

Its task of love^ymir age street aid reeeives, 
Who reckless marks youth's waning laded 
• hue, 

And thinks her bloom well Hjsml, when spent 
tor vmi• 

Come nil, whose thoughts siieh dear rrnirni- 
brance bear, 

And to my short and laitliliil lay give ear. 


1 . 

Within a prison’s hateful eell. 

When*, from the lolly window fell, 

Thro' grated bars, the sloping I wain, 

Defin'd, hut faint, on eoiieh of stone, 

There sat a pns'iier s:u! and lone, 

Like the dim tenant of a dismal dieam. 

Dii'p in the shade, by low-areJi'd door, 

Willi iron nails thick studded o'er, 

Whose threshold black is cross’ll l»y those 
Who Ik* re their earthly lieing rinse, 

Or issue to the light again 
A scaffold with their blood to stain,-— * 
Moved something softly. Wistful ears 
Am quirk of sense, and from his Iwmk 
Tin. pris’ner ini- ‘d his eves with eager look,— 
* f Is it a real foiut that thro’ the gloom ap- 
pears * ’’ 

II. 

It was indeed of flesh and blood, 

The form that quickly l»y him : loojl; 

Of stature low, of figure light, 
lu motion like sonic happy sprite ; 

Yet nieaniiig eyes and \aiyiug elieek, 

Now nil, now pale, seem d to Isvp* al. 
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Of riper yearn tlio cares and feeling 
Whicii wiMi a gentle heart were dealing. 

44 Such sense iu eyes so simply mild ! 

44 Is it a woman or a child ? 

44 Who art thou, damsel sweet ? arc not mine 
eyes beguiled f ” 

III. 

“ No; from the lledhracs' tower 1 come : 

14 My father is Sir Patrick llurnu ; 

44 And he has sent me for thy good, 

44 II is dearly honour'd Jervis wood. 

44 Long havo l round these walls been straying 
44 As if with other children playing ; 

44 fsmg near the gate have Kept my watch 
44 'Mm* sentry's c.hangiiig-liinc to cntch. 

44 With stealthy steps 1 gain'd the shude 
44 ily the close-winding staircase made, 

44 And when the surly lurnkey outer'll, 

44 lint little dreaming in his mind 
44 Who follow'd him so close In-hind, 

44 into this darken'd cell, with liealing heart, 
I ventured.” 

. IV 

Then iVoin the tiimple vest (hat braced 
Her genlle I must, a leller traced 
Willi well-known characters, she took, 

And with an eager, joyful look,*, 

Her eyes up to his visage cast, 

His changing countenance to scan, 

As o'er the lines his ki*en glance past. 

She saw a faint glow tinge the sickly wan; 
She saw his eyes thru* lenr*drops raise 
To heaven their l«s»k of silent praise, 

And hope's fresh touch undoing lines of care 
Winch stress of evil limes had deeply graven 
there. 

Meanwhile, the joy of sympathy to trace 
11 (Mm her innocent and lovely lace 
Had to the sternest, darkest sceptic given 
Sonic love of Imuian kiiid,«o.ue faith iu right- 
isnis Heaven. 

V. 

What hles-siii'is on her youthful head 
W ere by the grateful patriot shed, 

(For Much he was. good and devoted. 

And liad at risk of life promoted 
His country's freedom mul her faith, 

Nor rivk’nmg inside of worldly skulhe) 

How wnnn. confiding, and sincere, # 
lie gave to her ftttciitivHVar 
'I'lu* answer which her fautiou* sire 
Did to his secret note require:— 
lliiw nller this with 'ipiirics kind, 
lie ask’d for all she left Udiind 
In llodhrue*’ tower, her native dwelling, 

And Net her artless tongue u-telling, 

Wliieli iin*luii dear had tallest grown, 

And which the greatest learning shown, 

Of lesson, sermon, psalm, and note, 

And Sabbath questions learnt by rote, 

And merry tricks anil gambols play'd 
By cv’ning fire, and forfeits paid,— 

I will not hero rehearse, nor will I say, 
llow, on that IdcsVd ami long-rcnicinbor'd 
day, 


The pris'nor’s son, deserving such a sire, 
Fint saw the tiny maid, ami did admire, 
That one 00 young and wise and good and 
fair 

Should be an earthly thing that breath'd this 
nether air. 

VI. 

E’en let my reader courteously suppose, 

That from this visit happier days arose ; 
Suppose the pris’ner from his thraldom freed, 
And with our lay proceed. 

VIL 

The damsel, (fad Cicr mission'd task was done, 
Buck to lier home long since hod blithely 
gone; 

And there remain’d, atncck and duteous child 
Where useful toil, with play bctwt&n, 

And {Mistime on the sunny green, 

Thu weeks and moiillis of passing years be¬ 
guiled. 

VIII. 

Scotland the while convulsive lay 
Beneath a Mileful tyrant’s sway ; 

For Joji u s e bigot mirvJ tli* ascendant gain’d, 
And fiercely raged blind ruthless power; 
While men, who true to conscience’ voice 
remain'd} 

Wore forced ill caves and dens to cower; 
Bercll of home or lurid or worldly w'enltli, 
Upon the bleak mid blasted heath, 

They sang their glorious Maker's praise by 
stealth, 

Th* inclement sky lieneath. 

And sonic were forced to lice their unlive 
lairVl, 

Or in the grated prison’s gloom, 

Dealt to them by corrupt ions hateful hand, 
Abide their fatal doom. 

IX. 

And there our foruwr thrall, tlie good, 

Tlie firm, the gentle Jerriswood 
Again was |n*ii t with sickness worn, 
Watching each imlse’s ti*rbler ls*at 
Which promised, ere tlie fated uiorn, 

The scaffold of its prey to cheat. 

X. 

And now that patriot's ancient, t'uilhful friend, 
Out* maiden's sin', must to tlie tcinpcsL bend, 
lie too inusf quit his social hearth, 

The place where clieerful friends resort, 

And trav'llers rest and cliildrrn sport, 

Tixlay him on tlie uioiilil'riiig earth ; 

Thro’ days of lonely gloom to rest his, head 
With them, who, in those times unblest, 
Alone* ha<l sun* and fearless rest, 

The still, the envied dead. 

XI. 

Pud wns his hiding-place, I ween, 

A fearful place, where sights had been, 

Foil oil, by the benighted rustic seen; 
Ayc,elricu forms in sheeted white, 

Which, in the waning moonlight blast, 

Fas* by, nor shallow onward cost, 

Like any earthly wight; 
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A place, vJhere midnight lights had shono 
• Thro’ charnel windows, anu the glancing 
Of wand’ring flume, on church-path lone, 
Betray’d the hour when fiends and hags were 
dancing. 

Or to their vigil foul with trooping haste ad¬ 
vancing. 

A place, whose gate with weeds o'ergrown, 
Hemlock and dock of deep dull green, 

That climbing rank the lintnls screen, 

What timc^lhe moon is riding high 
The very hounds went cowering l>y, 

Or watch'd afar with howling moan ; 

For brutes, ’lis said, will t se% what meets no 
human eye. 

XII. 

You wdl may guess his faithful wife 
A heart of heavy cheer had then, 

J.ist’uing her household's hum of lift', 

And thinking ol* his silent den. 

4# Oh !* who will to that vault of death, 

44 At night’s still watch repair, 

“ The dark and chilly sky beneath, 

44 And luvdful succour lienr? • 

44 Many his wants, \^ho bideth lonely lliere !" 

XIII. 

1'kftflfd hail you lieeii behave belie hi, 

Like firu-sparks from tlie stricken stone, 

Like Htin-lKNiiiis on the ruin-drop thrown, 
The kindling eye of sweet Griscld, • 
When thus her mother s|sikc, for known 
Was his retreat to her ahuu*. 

The wary dame to none beside 
The dungeroiis secret might confide. 

41 O fear not, motlier : 1 will jo, 

* 4 Betide me gissl or ill: 

44 Nor quick nor dead shall dnunl me; no; 

“ Nor witch-fires, dancing in the dark, 

4 ‘ Nor owlet’s shriek, nor watch-dog« hark, 

44 For 1 will think, the while, 1 do God’s bless¬ 
ed will. • 

44 1*11 be his active Brownie sprite, 

44 To bring him needful food, and share his 
lonely night.” 

XIV. 

And she, ere stroke of midnight lwll, 

Did bound her for that dismal cell; 

And took that haunted, fearful way 
Which, till that hour, in twilight grey 
Bin* never by herself had paJt, 

Or ev’n athwart its copse-wood cast • 

A hasty glance, for dp:ad of seeing 
The form of some unearthly being. 

Bu'^iow, for other forma of fear 
To Iter scared siplit appear, 

And, like a sudden fit of ague, move her; 

The stump of some old, blasted tree 
Or upright stone, or colt broke free ’ 

To range at will the dewy lea, 

Seem lurking spy or rustic lover, 

Who may, ev’n thro’ the dark, her secret drift 
discover. 

XV. 

She pauses oft .—" What whispers near?— 

“ Thu babbling burn sounds in mine car. 


44 Some hasty form the pathway crosses:— 

44 'Tis but a brunch the light wind tosses. 

44 What thing is that by church-yard gate, 

44 That seems like spearman tall to wait? 

44 ’Tis but the martyr’s slender stone 
44 Which stands so stately and alone : 

44 Why should 1 shrink ? why should I fear ? 
44 The vault’s black door is near.” 

And she with icy finger* knock'd. 

And hoard with joy the door unlock'd, 

And tbit the yawning Ibnco give way 
As deep anil harsh the Hounding 
bray. 

XVI. 

But to describe their tender meeting, 

Tears shod unseen, affection utter'd 
111 broken words, and blessing* mutter'd, 
With many a kiss and kindly greeting, 

1 know not; would my feeble skill 
Were ineeter yoke-mate to my will! 

XVII. 

Then from the slrnek flint flew the spark. 
And lighted taper, taint and small. 

Gave out its dun lays thro' the dark, 

On vaulted rool'imdcrusted wall; 

On Ntoite* reversed in crumbling mould, 

And blacken'd poles of liier deray'd 
That. Iumf» ring on the ground were laid ; 

On seiilptured wrc« '%*, defaced and old, 

Ami shred* of painted 'sculelieoiiH torn 
Which once, in pointed loyeugi* spie.nf, 

The pillar’d cliureli aloll bad worn ; 

While new-swept nook and lowly bed, 
Strange sight in sueli a place ! 

Betray'd a piteous e.nc,— 

Man from mini's converse torn, the living 
with till* dead. 

XVIII. 

The basket’s store of viands nnd bread, 
Frislueed with bsiks of kind inviting. 

Her hands with busy kindness spread ; 

Ami lie her kindly care requiting, 

Fell to with thanks and relish keen, 

Nodded and quaff'd her health between, 
While she his glee return’d, her smiles with 
tears muling. 

No lordling at his banquet rare 
E’er tast’d such delicious f.irc ; 

No beauty on her silken seat, 

With lover kneijing at her feet, 

E’er wept ami Kiitilnl by turns with siniles so 
fondly sweet. 

XIX. 

But soon youth's buoyant gladsome nature 
Spreads joy uumix'd o'er every feature, 

As she her Ink* is archly telling 
Of feuds within their busy dwelling, 

While, round the sav'ry table sitting, 

She gleans his meal, the rest unwitting, 

How she, their open eyes deceiving, 

So dext rous has become in thieving. 

She tells, how, of some trifle prating, 

She stirs them all to keen debating, 

While into napkin'd lap she’s sliding 
Her portion, oft renew’d, and hiding, 
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Beneath tiie board, l»or store j amazing 
Her jealous f rore, oil on her gating. 

Then with hi* vokjc and eager eye, 

She h peak h in harmless mimickry. 

11 Mother ! was e’er the like liehold ? 

“Some wolf pojwoHSoa onr (irisold; 

“ She clear* her di*h, oh I'm a Hinner! 

“ Like plowman at hi* new-year's dinner.** 

. XX. 

And what each urchin, one by one, 

Hail best in Mport or lesson done, 

Slio fail’d not to repeal: 

Tim* worry tale* limy might appear 
To a liiHtidioiirt critic*H ear, 

They were to him most Kweel. 

XXL 

But they must part till o*cr tile *ky 
Night runt again her *nble dye; 
for ah ! her lerni in silmoNt over ! 

Jlow lleetly hath it llowu ! 

Ah lleetly uh with trisLcd lover 
’file wtealtliy hour in gone. 

And could there 1 m* in lover*' meeting 
Mon* powerful chord* lo move the mind, 
Fond heart to heart rCHjMiuxivc Waling, 

Than in I hat tinnier hour, pure, pious love 

entwined? 


XXII. 


TIiiih, night Hucrecding night, lier love 
Hid it* unwearied nature prove, 

Tender and IcarlcHM; till, obsci^iri'd by crimes, 
Again ho dtirkly lower’d the changeful times, 
'Hint her g»M»<f sin*, tho’ shut from light of 

. tlz y> 

Might in tliat lowly den no longer Btay. 

XXIII. 


from Kdiubrough town a courier came, 

And round him Hock'd the entitle’* dame, 
Children ami servants, young and old. 

11 What now*? what news? thy visage sad 
11 Betray* too plainly tiding* bud.** 

And mu it did; ula* ! wad wiih the talc lie told. 
“ from the oppressor* deadly hate 
11 Hood Jorviswoml ha* met hi* fate 
“ U|»oii the lolly sealfold, where 
n lie Intro liimself with dauntless air; 
u Allied, with mortal sicknes* *]tcnt, 

“ 11|m))i a woman's arm lie leant. 
lt from earth to heaven aT> yosteru’en he 
went.” 

XXIV. 


In silence deep the list*iter* stood, 

An instant horrour ehill'd tlieir blood. 

'flu* lady gnian'd, and turn’d aside 
Her fears and troubled 1 bought* to hide. 
Tho children wept, then went to nlay ; 
Tlu? servants cried “ Awaladay ! 

But oh ! what inward sights, whiohjlKirrow 
Tim*forms that ore nut, ehunmug still, 

Like shadow* on a broken rill, 

Were blended jwith .our ^dauwors sorrow ! 
Those lips, those eyes so sweetly mild, 
Tliat blcss’d her as a humble child ; 


The block in saldc, deadly trim, T 
The kneeling form, the headsman grim, • 
’flic Hover’d head with life-blood streaming,— 
Were ever ’thwart her fancy gleaming. 

Her father, too, in perilous state, 
lie nmy be seiz’d, and like his friend 
IJ pon the fatal scaiTold bend. 

May Heaven preserve him Bt^l from such a 
dreadful end! ' 

And then she thought, if this must be, 

Who, honour'll sire, will wait on thee, 

And serve thy wants with decent pride, 

Like Boillie’s kinswoman, subduing tear 
Willi fearless |pve 4 thy lost sad scene to 
cheer, 

Kv’n on tlic scaffold standing by thy Hide? 

A fricml like his, dear father, thou shalt have, 
To serve thee to the last, and linger^ round 
thy grave. 

XXV. 

Her father then, who narrowly 
With lift* escajiod, was forced to fly 
Jlis dangcrou* home, a home no more, 

And cross the sea. A friendly shore 
Receiv’d the fugitive, M|«l there, 

Like prey broke from the spoiler’* snare, 

To join her hapless lord, the dame 
With all her num’roi r lam'ly came ; 

And found asylum, where tli’ opprest 
Of Scotland's (Kitriot sons hnd rest, 

Like bca-fowl cluHt'ring in tho rock 
To shun some rising tempest's shock. 

XXVI. 

But said I all the fam’ly ? no : 

Word incorrect 1 it was not so : 
for one, the youngest child, confin’d 
With fell disease, wo* lull liehiiid ; 

While certain things, ns thus by stealth 
They tied, regarding worldly wealth 
Of much im]Mjrt, were loll undone ; 

Anil who will now that peril run, 

Again to visit Scotland * shore, 
from whence they did in fear depart, 

Aud to each parent’* yearning lieart 
The darling child restore ? 


XXVII. 

Aud who did for affliction** sake 
This task of peril undertake ? 

()! wlifl but she^ whoso liosom swell’d 
With fi*elings high, whoso self-devotion 
Allow’d each gen’runs, strong emotion, 

Tho young, the sweet, tho good, the bravo 
• (iriseld. 


xxvm. 

Yes; hIic again cross’d o’er the main, 
And things of moment loll undone, 

Tim’ o’er her I lead had scarcely run 
Her nineteenth year, no whit deluded 
By wily fraud, she then* concluded, 

And bon* the youngling to its own again. 


XXIX. 

But when she reach’d the Belgian strand, 
Hard was her lot. fast fell the rain. 
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And there lay many mile* pf land, 

. *A stranger’* laud, ere she might gain 
The nearest town. With hardship crust, 

The wayward child its shoes had lost; 

Their coin was s;>oTit, their garments light, 
And dark and dreary was the night. 

Then like some gypsio girl on desert moor, 
Her helpless charge upon her bark she l>orc. 
Who then had guess'd that figure slight, 

Mo liending in such humble plight, 

Was one of proud and gentle race, 
Posseting all that well l)ccnnie 
Til' noooiiiplitJi’iPinnid or high-l>oni dame, 
Befitting princely hall or n^mureh’s court to 
grace ? * 

XXX. 

Their minds from many racking cares rc- 
^ liev’d, 

The gladsome parents to their arms receiv'd 
Her umkthe infant dear, caressing 
JTIhi twain hy turns; while many a blessing, 
Which swivtly all her toil repaid. 

Was slied u|mui their geu'rou* maid : 

And tho* the inmates of a lngnhle home, 

To which they had us wretched outlaws 
come, # 

Tho' hard their alter'd lot might In*, 

III crowded city prill, # 

Tiny livrd with mind ami body free 
In grateful, quiet content. 

XXXI. • 

And well, with ready hand and heart, 

Karli task of loilsoinr duty taking, 

Did one dear inmate play her part, 

The last asleep, tin* earliest waking. 

Her hands each nightly cnufli prepared, 

And frugal meal on which they fared : 
Unfolding spread the servet white, 

And deck’d tlie board with tankard bright. 
'Pilin’ fretted hose and garment rent, 
tier tiny needle dei^y went, 

Till hateful |M'iiiirv, so graced, 

Was scarcely in their dwelling traced. 

With rev’rence to the old she clung, 

With sweet alfection to the young. 

To her was crahU-d Irhstii said. 

To her the sly petition made, 

To her was told each iH*Uy care ; 

Jly her was lisp’d tho tlnnr prayer, 

What time the urchin, liall’uinfrest • 

And half asleep, was put liPrest. 

XXXII. • 

There is a night all hearts beguiling.— 

A youthful mother to her infant smiling, 
Wlfri, with spread arms and dancing fid, 
And cooing voice, returns its answer sweet. 
Who does not love Iosco the gmndame mild, 
JiCtfbnn with yearning looks the list’ning 
child f 

But ’tis a thing of saintlier nature, 

Amidst her friends of pigmy stature, 

To see tho maid in youth’s fair bloom, 

A guardian sister's charge assume, 

And, like a touch of angel's bliss, 
deceive fiom each its .grateful kiss.— 


To nee them, when their hour of love is past, 
Aside their grave demeanour cast. 

With her in iiiiinick war they wrestle; 
Beneath her twisted robe they nestle; 

U|K>n her glowing cheek they revel, 

Jjow bended to their tiny level; 

While oil, her lovely neck bestriding 
Crows some arch imp. like huntsman ruling. 
This is a sight the coldest heart may lid ;— 
To make down rugged clitvks tho kindly tear 
to steal. 

XXXIII. 

But when the* toilsome suu was set, 

And ev’ning groiqis together met, 

(For other strangers shelter'd there 
Would seek with them to lighten care,) 

Her feet still in the dunce mov’d lighl«%l, 

Her eye with merry glance licnui’d brightest. 
Her braided locks wore cod'd the neatest. 
Her carol song was thrill'd (lie sweetest; 

And round the fire, in winter cold, 

No archer tide Ilian hors was told. 

XXXIV. 

O ! spirits gay, and kindly heart ! 

Precious tho lilessings ye impart! 

Tho’ all unwillingly tin* while, 

Ye make the pining exile smile, 

And transient gladnos charm his pain, 

Who no # er shall see his home again. 

Yo make the stern iiii*aiiflim|M»*M brow 
With tint of jMissing kindness glow, # 

A ml age spring from his ell mw-chair 
'Pin* Hjsirt oPlightsome glee loslian*. 

Thus did our joyous maid bestow 
Her lieoniy soul on want uml w«s*; 

While proud, jmnriiM'ii. in thread-hare suit, 
Frisk'd outlie Ibsir with lightsome tisit, 

And from her magic circle chare 
The fiends that vex the human race. 

XXXV. 

And do not, gentle reader, chide, 

If* I record her harmless pride, 

Who Bueriliccd the hours of sleep, 

Home show of lielter times to keep; 

That, tho* as humble sohiici digilt, 

A stripling brother might more trimly stand 
With pointed cull’and collar white, 

Uku one of gentle race mix'd with a home¬ 
lier hand. 

And in that baud of low degree 

Another youth^d* gentle blood 

Was found, wli* lute li.nl cross’ll the sen, 

The son of virtuous Jervis wish], 

Who did ns coniruoii sentry wait 
Before a foreign prince’* gati*. 

And if bis eye, oil on the watch. 

One look ol swt-t Orisdd might catch, 

It was to him no dull nor irksome sLJe. 

XXXVI. 

And thus some happy years stole by; 
Adversity with Virtue mated, 

Iter slate of low ohsemitv, 

Set forth lmt ns deep shadows, fated 
By Heaven's high will to make tin* light 
Of future skies appear more bright. 
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And thuji, at lowest ebb, man's thought* ore 
oft, elated. 

He derma not But the very struggle 
Of active virtue, and the war 
She bravely holds with present ill, 

Sustain'd by hope, does by the skill 
Of norm; concern'd and happy juggle, 

Jlccoinc itself the good which yet seems dis¬ 
tant far. 

So, when tlicir laiftp of fortune bnm’d 
With brightest ray, our worthies turn'd, 

A n.frollection, fondly bent, 

On these. - their happiest years, in humble 
dwelling spent. 

XXXVII. 

At lerigth the sky, so long with clouds o'er- 
cast, 

Unveil’d its cope of azure hue, 

And gave its fair expanse to view ;— 

The pelting storm of tyranny was [Mist. 

XXXVJI1. 

For he, the Prince of glorious memory, 

The Prince, who shall, us passing im fly, 

Be blest; whose wise, enlighten'd, manly 
mind, 

Kv'n when hut with a stripling's years com¬ 
bin'd, 

Hail with unyielding courage oft contended 
For Europe's freedom,—for religion, blended 
Willi just, forbearing charity, and all 
To mair most dear;—now, at the honour’d 
call 

Of Britain's patriot sons, the ocean plow’d 
With gallant licet, ejicoin|Ku**cd hy a crowd 
Of soldiers, stale si nc n, souls of proof, who 
vow’d 

Firm by his aide to stand, let good or ill bc- 

fall. 

And with those worthies, 'twos a happy 
doom. 

Right fairly earn’d, embark'd, Sir Patrick 
Hume. 

Their fleet, tlm’ long at sea, and tempest-tost, 
in liuppy hour at lust arrived on England’s 
coast. 

XXXIX. 

Meantime his Dame and our fair Maid 
Still on the roost of Holland stay'd, 

Willi anxious and misgiving minds, 

List’niitg the sound of warring wiuds : # 

Hie ocean rose with deaf nin^ roar, 

And bent upon the trembling slioa 1 , 

Whilst breakers dash'd their whit’ning spray 
O’er mound and dyke with angry bray, 

As if it would cngulph again 
The land once rescued from its wild domain. 

XL. 

Oft on the beach our Damsel stood 
Midst groups of many a fearful Wight, 

Who viewed, like her. the billowy flood, 
Silent and sad, with visage shrunk and 
white, 

While bloated corse and splinter'd most, 

And bale and cask on shore were cast,— 


A sod and rueful sight! 

But when, at the Almighty will, * 

The tempest ceas’d, ana sea was still, 

From Britain’s isle glad tidings came. 
Received with loud and long acclaim. 

XU. 

But joy appears with shrouded head 
To tnose who sorrow o'er the dead; 

For, struck with sore disease, while there 
They tarried pent in noisome air, 

The sister of her heart, whom she 
Had watch’d and tended lovingly, 

Like blighted branch whose blossoms fade, 
That day was in Her ioftin laid. 

She heard the chimed bells loudly ringing, 
She henrd the carol'd triumph singing, 

And clam’rous throng, and shouting bo^s, 
And thought how vain are human joys: 

XUI. 

Ilowbcil, her grief at length gives way 
To happier thoughts, as dawns the day 
When lier kind parent and herself depart, 

In myal Mury's^cntle train, 

To join, ere long, the dearest to her iicurl, 

In Iheir own native land again. 

They soon their own fair island hail'd, 

As on the rippling sen ,lhcy sail’d. 

Ye well may guess tlicir joyful cry, 

With up-raised hand* 1 and glist'niug eye, 
When ^rising from the ocean blue, 

Her chalky clifl's first met tlicir view, 

Whose white verge on lh’ horizon rear’d, 
Like wall of noon-day clouds appear’d. 

XLIII. 

These ye may guess, for well the Bhow 
And outward signs of ioy we know. 

But cease wo on this theme lo dwell, 

For pen or pencil cannot tell 
The thrill of keen delight from which they 
flow. 

Such moments ofcxtatic pleasure 
An? fancy's fairest, brightest treasure, 

G ilding Uio scope of duller days 
With ofl-recurrmg retrospect, 

With which right happily she plays. 

Ev’n as a moving mirror will reflect 
Its glancing rays on shady aide 
Of holme or glen, wlien school-boys guide 
With skilful hands their mitnick sun 
To heaven's bright sun opposed ; wc see 
It* borrow'd hIicch on fullow dun, 

On meadow green, on rock ami tree, 

On hrapray steep, on rippling spring, 

On cottage thatch, and every tiling. 

XL1V. 

And Britain's virtuous Queen admired 
Our gentle Maid, and in her train 
Of la" lies will'd lier to remain : 

What more could young ambition have 
desired ? 

But, like the blossom to the bough, 

Or wall-flower to the ruin's brow, 

Or tendril to tlie fost'ring stock, 

Or sea-weed on the briny rock, 
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Or misletoc to sacrcd tree/ re 

Or daisy to the swarded lea, But no now Lcs of wedded life, 

So truly to her own she clung;— That bind the mother and the wife, 

Nor cared for honoufs vain, from courtly fa- Her tender, filial heart could change, 

Or from its earliest friends estrange. 

The child,by strong affection led, 

Who brav’d her terror ot the dead 
To save an outlaw'd parent, still 
In age was subject to his .will. 

She then was seen with matron air, 

A Dame of years, with coutit'nnucc fair, 


vour sprung. 

XLV. 

Nor would she in her native North, 

When woo’d*by one of wealth and worth, 
The neighbour of her lmppy home, 

Tho’ by her gentle parents press’d 
And flatter'd, courted and caress'd, 

A splendcd bride become. * 

41 1 may not,” said her gentle heart, 

44 The very thought cnfitinL 
44 That those so kind should feel the smart 
41 A daughter's wants might oft impart, 

41 F^ Jerviswood is i>oor. 

44 But yet, tho’ poor, why should 1 smother 
44 Thja dear regard ? lie'll be my brother, 

41 Ap'd‘thus thro’ life we’ll love each other, 

44 What tho’, os changing years flit by. 

44 Grey grow my head, and dim his eye ! 

44 Wall meekly liear our wayward fair, 

44 And scorn tlacir petty snilh who rule, 

44 With senseless tribes, the single state, 
“Till we an* join<1, at Inst, in heavenly bliss 
on high.'' 

X4iVI. 


Tho’ faded, sitting by bis easy chair. 

A sight that might the heart's best feelings 
move! 

Behold licr seated at her bisk of love ! 

Books, nnpers, pencil, pen, and slate, # 

And column'll scrolls of ancient date, 

Before her lie, on winch slut looks 
With searching glance, and gladly brooks 
An irksome task, that else might vex 
Ilis trm(ter, or his brain perplex ; 

While, haply, on the matted lloor, 

Close nestlingut her kirlled lift. 

Its luti enrich’d with childish store, 

Sits, flush'd mid still, a grandchild sweet, 
Who lisiks nt til iii*s with eye intent, 

Full on its gram (.line's parent bent, 

Viewing bis deeply-furrowed brow, 

And Nifnkeii lip mid locks of snow, 

In serious wonderment. 

Well said that grueeliil sin** I ween ! 


But Heaven for them decreed a happier lot: 

The father of the virtuous youth, 

Who died devoted for the truth, • , .... . - . , • 

Was not, when belter times return'd, forgot: ** l, .ll 1 ™* lll V - varie‘1 Mfi.e, 

To the right heir was given his fathers land, ° rwdd 0,l V kar « ,ld Jm, M ,! i, I child halli 
And with his lady's love, hu won her hand. L. 

* XLVII. 

Their long-tried faith in honour plighU'd, 

They were a pair by Heaven united, 

Whose weihlrd love, lliro’ lengthen'd years, 

The trace of early fondness wears. 

Her heart first guest'd his doubtful choice, 

Her ear first caught his distant voice. 

A ■ *• •• t • .>• ■ 


been. 


And from afar, her wistful eye 
Would first his graceful form descry. 

Kv'n when lie hied him forth to meet 
Tho open air in lawn or street, 

She to lier easement went, 

And alter him, with smile so sweet, 

Her look of blessingoent. 

The heart’s after lion,—secret thing! 
is like the cleft rock's ceaseless sjftfng, 
Which free and iuilcpciiuent Hows 
Of Bummer rains or winter snows. 

The fox-glove from its side may fall 
The heath-bloom fade or lunss-tlower white, 
!\pt still its runlet, bright tho' small, 

Will issue sweetly to the light. 

XLVIII. 


Tho' ever cheerfully possessing 
In its full wsl the present blessing, 

Her grateful heart remembrance uliciish'd 
Of all to former happiness allied, 

Nor in her fost’ring fancy perish'd 
Kv'n tilings iliammat" that had supplied 
Means of enjoy uieiit once. Aiuteiii.il love, 
Active and warm, which nothing might re¬ 
strain, 

lanl her once more, in years advanced, to rove 
To distant southern elieies, and once again 
ller fisitsteps press'd the Belgian shore*, 

The town, the very slicet that wax her home 
of y #re 

LI. 

Fondly that homely Ih him* she eyed, 

The door, Ih# windows, every thing 
Which to her 4 sick-cost thoughts could bring 
The scenes of other days.—’fhcii she applied 
To knocker bright her thrilling hand, 

And U*gg*d, as strangers in tin* land, 
Adiiuttuucc from the household Dunu*, 

And tiius pr»*lerr'd her gentle claim : 

aa ftll • 1 


41 Its meanest nook is dear to me, 

“ ix?t me and mine within its threshold 


How long an honour'd and a happy pair, 1 44 Thin house was once iny happy home, 
They held their seemly state in mansion fuir, 14 Its rooms, itx stair, 1 fain would see ; 

I will not lien* in chiming verses say, 

To tire my reader with a lengthen’d lay; 

For tranquil bliss is as a summer day come.’ 

O'er broad Savanna shining; fair it lies, But no; this might not lie ? 

And rich tin* Irnrklr.sssn’nc, but whir ourcycs, Their feet might soil her polish'd floor, 
In search of meaner things, turn lieavily The Datm* held fast the lies tile door, 
a ' v, y- A Belgian housewife she 
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44 Fear not muc.1i harm ! we'll doff our shoes : 
44 Do not our oariurst Miiit refuso! 

44 We’ll give thee tliunka, we’ll give thee 

gold ; 

44 Do not kind courtesy withhold ! ” 

But still it might n,ot be; 

The dull unidiant Dame refus’d her gentle 
plea. 

. LII. 

With her and her good lord, who still 
Sweet union held of mated will, 

Yearn pass'd away with lightsome speed; 

But ah ! their bands of bliss ut length were 
riven ; 

And nhe was clolh'd in widow’s sable weed, 
Submitting to the wilt of Heaven. 

And then a prosp'rous race of children good 
And tender, round their nolde mother stood. 
And she the while, cheer'd with their pious 
love, 

Waited her wele.nuie summons from above. 

Mil. 

Hut whatsoe'er the weal or woe 
That Heaven across her lot might throw, 

Full well her Christian spirit know 
Its path of virtue, straight and true. 

When eojne tin* shock of evil times, menac- 

■nff 

Tlie peaceful land—when blood and lineage 
tracing 

Ah the role elaim to Britain’s throne, in spite 
Of Hiitnin's weal or will, Chiefs of tin* North, 
In warlike muster, led their ela.ismeu forth, 
Brave, faithful, strung and tmighly nerved, 
Would they a Is'tlcr cause had served ! 

For Stiiuitx dynasty to tight. 

I list less to many a family euitie. 

Who dreaded more 111’ approiiciiing slinine 
C)l'penury's ill-lavoiir’d mien, 

Than ev ii the pang of hunger keen. 

How softly then her pity Ibiw'd! 

How fn*cly thou her hand ls*Hlow’d ' 

She did not question their opinion 
Ol* party, kingship, or dominion • 

Slu* would no* ev'u tlieir lolly chide. 

Hut like the sun and showers of heaven. 
Which to tin* I also ami true .ire given, 

Want ami ’distress reliev'd on either side 

MV. 

But soon, from fenr of future change,* 

The evil t**»k a wider range. r 

The Nortlicrn I’.irmers. spoil’,. and lsue, 

No more could rent or produce span* 

To the soil’s lords. All were dwlnw'il, 

And on our Nolde Haim* tins evil sorely 
press'd. 

Ih a r household numerous, her moans with¬ 
held; 

Shall she her helpless servants now dismiss 
'IVmb or starve, in such a time as this. 

Or wrong to oilicis do? Hut nothing quell'd 
Her calm aaul uptight mind.—" (So, summon 
lien* 

44 Those wl»o have serv'd me many a year ** 
The summons went; each lowly name 
Full swiftly to her pirscwe came. 


And tlius she spoke : 44 
long, 

44 Turn, os 1 tlitnk, from fraud or wrong, 

41 And now, rnv friendly neighbours, true 
“ And simply I will deal wit/i you. 

“The times arc shrrw’d, my treasures spent, 
44 My farms have ceas’d to yield roc rent; 

44 And it may chance that rent Or groin 
44 l never shall receive again. 

44 Tin* dainties which my tnblu fed, 

44 Will now be changed for daily bread, 

44 Dealt sparely, and for thie 1 must 
44 Be debtor to your (siticnt trust, 

44 If yc consent.”*-Swift thro’ the hall, 

With eager haste, spoke one and nil. 

* 4 No, noble Dame ! this must not Ik* : 

44 With heart as warm and hand as frep, 

44 Still tint* and thine we’ll serve willi pride, 
44 As when lair fortune graced your side. 

44 Tin* ls*st of all our stores illbrd 
44 Shall daily smoke upon thy board ; 

44 And, sliould’st thou never clear IIh* scon*, 

44 1 leaven for thy Kike will hli*ss our store.” 
She lielil her luSd with eoiirlrsy, 

The big tear swelling in 1 »*t eve, 

And thank’d them all. Yet plain and spore, 
She order'd still her household fan*, 

Till forliinc's Is*t1er d*“* was east, 

And adverse times wen* past. 


I,V. 

(rood, tender, gen’nuis, firm and sage. 

Thro’ grief and gladness, shade and sheen, 
As fortune ••hanged life's motley scene, 

Thus pass’d she on to n*v’n*nd ng«*. 

And wJii'ii tin* lienvculy summons came, 

Her spirit from its mortal frame 
And weight of mortal 'Tires to fiee. 

It was .1 blessed sight to see. 

The parting saint her slate of honour keep¬ 
ing 

In gifted dauntless faith whilst round her, 
weeping. 

Her children's children mourn'd on liemled 
kmv. 

LVI. 


In Iguidon's fair iiupcrinl town 
She laid her earthly Imrlheii down. 

In Mellerslain. her northern home, 

Was rais’d for her a graven tomb 
Which gives to other days her modest, just 
renown. 


ft 


Am^now. ye polish’ll lair of modern times, 
If such indeed will listen to my rliyiiM's, 
What think ye of her simple, ii km lest worth, 
Whom I have faintly tried to shadow tortli? 

I low vain fhe thought ! ns if ye stood in need 
For pattern ladies in dull IsMiks to read. 

Will she such ant iquated virtues prize, 

Who with mijmtIi Signoras proudly vies, 
Trilling before the dear admiring crowd 
With oul-strclch’d si ruining throat, bravuras 
loud, 

Her high-heav’d breast press’d hard, as if to 
Imaxl 

The iituMid pain mu Ii nngldy cftoit.', cn»»t 
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Or on tlic wliitc-chalk’d floor, at midnight 
hour, 

Her head with many a Haunting full-blown 
flower 

And bartisaii of braided locks enlarged, 

Iler flimsy gown with twenty flounces charg¬ 
ed, . 

Wheels gaily round the room on pointed toe, 
Hollly supported by hour* itanilu beau :— 

Will slu* # forsooth ! or any belle of spirit, 
Regard such old. forgotten, homely merit? 


NOTES. 

Knrr. 1. 

Is it a Iranian or a chi hi ? —I*. hlVi. 

She was at that time twelve years old, (we 
ljudy Murray's Narrative.)—“ When Mr. 
Jlaillic was first imprisoned. Sir Patrick sent 
his daughter (Srist'ld to IMiiiluirgh, with in¬ 
structions to obtain admission uiiMispectcdly 
into the prison, to deliver n lettert« Mr. Bail- 


tiegani such uiiij forgotten, nomeiv meriir mu* »«• pnsor, m firmer a icucru* «ir. inm- 
Or she, whose cultur'd, higb-straiu'd talents lie, and bring hack from him what intelligence 
, soar ,• § I she could. She hiieeeeded ill this difficult 

Thro' all th* ambitious range of letter'd Ion* 1 enterprise, and having at this time met with 
With soul enthusiastic, fondly smitten I Mr. llaillie s son. the intimacy and Irk'iidship 


With all that e'er in classic jiagc was written,' was formed wliieli was aflerxanls completed 
Aud^rhilst her wit in critic task engages, ; by their ilia triage." 

Tlic technic praise of all prais'd things out-' 

• • rages; 

.Whose linger, while and small, with ink-stnin . 
tipi, 


Still scorns with vulgar thimble to lie dipt; 
Wbo doth with proud prepuce her claims* 
advance 

To philosophic, honour'd ignorance ! 

Of all, that, in divided occupa'ion, 

(iives the Iwso stamp of female degradation ; 
Protehtsslie knows not colour, stri|s* nor shade, • 
Nor of what stutf her flowing nils* is made, 


N’oti: II. 

WhutUnsinn* on lur ijaathfnl head 
Hr re biffin orate ful /nitriol shut , 

* tor such hr tens —l*. 

(Sts* the Ap|)Clidi\ ) 

Non; ill. 

Or in the juratnl /irisons gltunu, 

Dealt to tin in hi/ u/i/tri ssimi s hah Jut hand t 
.jliiili then Jmal it on in .— 1*. fsMi. 


It made the persecution of the ('ulviiiiNts in 
Jiut wears, from petty, Iriv lous fauciqs lire, 'those days more Tilolcraldo 1o tlioyi, when 
Whatever rareful Betty may derree; • they ronsideredlh.it it was no motives of con- 

As cerles, well she may. for Hetty's skill wiener wlncji aetuated their persecutors, wlm 
leaves her in purlle, thrlsdow, or frill, ! wen* the si TV lie agents of it tyrant, assuming 

No whit behind the \ery costliest fair • 1 zeal in Ins seivice from eoriiipliiigiiml worhl- 

Tliat wooes with daily pains^he public stare; • lv views; ami that had (lie king eliauged tin* 
Who mhmiis almost asham'd to Ik* a woman, religion evri) half-year, Iliey would have ls*en 
And yet the |kiIiii of parts w ill yield to no mail, j eipiallv zealous in |N*neeiiting tile oppusers of 
Bill holdson battle-ground elerual wrangling, • tin* established eliun h lor the time iieing. 

The plainest can* in mazy words eiitang- v ... 

ling:— , *' 

Will she. I trow, or any kirlled sage, H #/* Hum irho t in thrse turns untilist f 

Admin* tin* subject of my artless page.* j .//oat hail sine unit J'nnhss risl, 

And yet then* Is* of British fair, 1 know, , 7 hi still, the inrnil limit .— 1’ .»!!!». 

Who to this legend will some favour show ' “Sir Patrick flume eoneealed himself in a 
From kindred sympathy ; whose life proceeds 1 burying-vault in Polworthehurdi.— hnhjM's. 
In one unwearied rniirse of gentle deeds, ! jYar. 

Ami pass iintaiuteii thro* tin* earl lily throng, | “The fmpiciil e.\nmination oaths put to 
Like souls that to souiif ls*tter world belong. | servants, in order to make discoveries, wen* 
Nor will l think, as sullen evnics do, • j so strict, they durst not run the risk of trust- 

Still libTing present times, their number frw. 1 ing any of them."—•• By the assistance of 
Yea, leagued for good they act, a virtiiops this man, a carpenter, who was the only jst* 
hand, * sou Is'side I July 11 nine and (Si iseld who knew 

The young, tin* rich, the loveliest of the land, the place of Ins confinement, tliey got a-bed 
Who clothe tl»e naked, and, each passing and bed-clot lies carried in tin* night to the 
• week, j buryiug-place. a vault muter ground of Pol- 

The wretched |xwir in their snd dwelling seek, worth church, u mile from tin? Iioiih*, when; 
Who, cheer'd and grateful, feebly press and he was eoneealed for a mouth, and had only 
bless ! for light an open slit at one end, through 

The hands which princes might lie proud to which nolsslv could see what was doing br- 
kiss:— low. She (Lady Unsold) went every night 

Such will regard my tale, and give to fume by herself to carry him victuals and drink, 
A generous helpful Maid,—a good and noble and slayed with him as long ns she could to 
Dame. get homo before day " 
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Notk V. 

The very hounds t cent coicering by, 

Or watch'd afar with holding moan, 

For brutes will see what meets no human eye. 

—I*. KI7. 

Thin is n ver y general belief, particularly 
regarding clngn and horses. When the dog 
cowers by his muster's side, or stops short on 
Iim way, and gives r n stifled bark, it is some¬ 
thing tur iiioh! terrible tliau the skulking thief 
or robber, which the belated peasant uppre- 
lieuds to be near him.— u But have you never 
seen a ghost yourself? ” was oner my eager 
question to the sexton of tJie parish, who had 
bee n telling me many frightful stories of ap¬ 
parition*.— 11 No,” answered he very serious¬ 
ly ; “I never have, myself, but l am very 
sun* that my dog has seen them.” 

Noti: VI. 

I'll hr his artirr Brownie. sprite — l*. .”>117. 

A tier the many ingenious works which It.ive 
hmugliL into Holier of late years our Se.otti li 
superstitious, if would Is* loolish to acquaint; 
fie* reader with the nature and pn»|N'rlie* of .1 
Brown ie ; l shall only say, that they are de- 
scritari by those who have been fortunate 
enough to get sight of them, as lesemhliug a 
short square man, of a brown colour, and 
hairy. «l mire knew a woman, whose mother 
was the Iasi jmtxou who saw a eertaiu Brownie, 
long attached In a family of uo*e in lainriek- 
sliin*; ami, lliongh she was so frightened at 
tlie sight, that she sirurfd (swooned) for fear, 
sueli was her desciipiion of him. One of 
1 Iiom 4* Ih'ings is oileu supposed to In* attached 
to particular families, and to In* occasional 
night-serrani* for several generations. Mr. 
Hogg, in his ingenious taleoftlie Brownie «»t 
llodslteek. aceoimts very plaiisildy for the 
frequent traditions of those supernatural la- 
iNiurers in Scotland; ami in all countries 
where |ierseeiifed or outlawed men have sub¬ 
sisted on the secret bounty, or pilfered provi¬ 
sions of a ueiglilNiiiring mansion, vvemfiv well 
suppose similar traditions to have existed; 
Ibr wretched and persecuted men will be more 
inclined gratefully to repay what necessity 
has obliged them to tike or receive, than those 
who are more happily circuinstatirou. TJie 
Luhtier Fiend is mentioned' by Milton, and, 

I believe, other poets. ^ Fortunately, perhaps' 
for tlui leader, want of learning prevents me 
from tracing the matter fiirtlier. 

Noth VII. 

She clears her dish, as I'ui a sinner! 

lake plowman at his new-year's dinner. —l*. 

Lady M.’s Nar.—“ Tltcro was also ditlicul- 
ty in getting food to enrry him without tlie 
servants suspecting; the only way it was 
done was by stealing it otVher plate at dinner 
into her lap: many a diverting story she has 
told alsuit this and tilings of tin* like nature. 
Her latlier liked sheep's-liend, ami while tin* 
children werr eating the broth, she had con¬ 


veyed most of ono into her lap; when her 
brother Sandy (the lato I^ord Marchmont) 
had done, he looked up with astonishment 
and said, “ Mother, will you look at Griecld; 
while we have been eating our broth, she lias 
cut up all the sheep’s head! ” 

Notk VIJI. * 

Uke Baillie'a kinswoman , subduing fear. —P. 

See the Appendix. And Lning's Hist 
IkkjU viii. page lilt)., where it is mentioned 
that his sister-in-law supported him to the 
scolluld. 

Notk IX. 

Her father then , who narrowly 

With lift escaped, was forced to fly .—IV ”>118. 

l*ndy M.’s Mar .— 11 Sir l*. lluiue, on hearing 
of tin* death of Jcrvuwood, tied from this 
country, and took refuge in Holland, wherj 
Ins wile imd lier large family juiiied him. My 
aunt Julian, the youngest child, was so ill 
that she could m>t go with them. Mv mother 
returned from llollaml by Jierself, to brim' her 
over und iiegoemle business. * * 4 T’hey 

lauded at the Brill. From that they set out 
at night, 011 foot, will* a gentleman, who was 
of great use to them, that came over at the 
same time to take refuge in Holland. It was 
a cold wet night: my limit, a girl not well 
able to walk, soon lost her shoes in the dirt; 
my mother took her iijhiu her tack, and car¬ 
ried her the rest of the way, the gentleman 
rurr) mg the small luggage. 

• 

Notk X. 

II hn then had. guess'd that figure slight .— P. 

Lady M.*s Nnr.—•* She was middle-sized, 
well maile, and elder ill her |M*r*oit; very 
handsome, with a lile 'and sweetness in her 
eyes very iiiieommon, ami great dehcucy in 
nil her leatuies.” 

Notk XL 

•7/i d in//, with riitdy hand and heart , 
lladi task of toilsome duty taking. —P. 

lsdv M.’s Nar.—,' 4 All the time they were 
then'•‘(Jlollniid,) there was not a week iny 
mother did uoUsit up two nights to do tiio 
justness that was necessary. She went to 
the market, and tlie mill to have the corn 
ground, as was the way with good managers 
there; dressed the linen, cleaned tlie house, 
made ready dinner, mended Iho chiVuren's 
stockings, ami oilier clothes, made what she 
could for them,and iu short did every thing.” 

Note XII. 

IIrr braided locks were roil'd the neatest , 

Her coral song was trill'd the sweetest , 

.7 mi round thejire , in winter cold , 

urchtr talc than hers was told. —P. 5.T9. 

She was very neat in her dress, sung well, 
anil had a great deal of humour in telling a 
story, lieing of a very cheerful* deposition. 
(Sec Lady M.’s Nar.) % * 
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Note XIII. 

For other strangers, shelter'd there, 

Would seek with them to lighten, care. —P. 530. 

The house of Sir Patrick Ilumc was much 
frequented by his countrymen, many of whom 
had taken refuge in Holland under similar cir¬ 
cumstances with himself; and those meetings 
were enlivened with dancing and music, and 
all innocent amusement* which cheerful pov¬ 
erty may enjoy. 

• ' Note XIV. * 

A stripling brother might more trimly stand, 
With pointed cuff and col Is r i9hitr, 

Like one of gentle race mixed with a homelier 
band. —P. 530. 

Lad^M. says, in her narrative, that her el¬ 
der brother, for a time, was a private in the 
Prince of Orange's gunrds, as wo* also young 
Jcrvisyood, when she took such pains to have 
Ins culls and cravat pointed alter the fashion 
of those days. 

Note XV. ^ 

- oar mnthies turn'd , 

A recollection, fondhf bent 
On these, their happiest years, in. humble dicell¬ 
ing spent. —I*. ;>H). 

Lady M. records, that her mother talked 
of those years as the happiest jkitI of her I ill*. 

Not* XVI. * 

Still on the roust of llolliiHtl stai/nl, 

W.th anxious and taisgiring an ads, 

List' ning the sound of mirring winds. —1*. Mil. 

Lady M.’s Nar .— 11 When t|ie long-ex |N*cl- 
ed happiness of the Prince's going to England 
look place, her fattier and hrother, and my 
fulher. went with him. They (Giiseld ;uid 
lady Hume) soon heard tlie melaiielioly re¬ 
port of the whole fleet living cast away or 
dispersed. and immediately nil lie from Utrecht 
to llerveil-Sluii, to getwliatinloriinfion they 
could. Tin* place was crowded |>y people 
from all quarters, nunc for the same purpose ; 
so that her mother and sin; and her sister were 
forced to lie in the IhkiI they came in, and for 
three days continually to see come Hooting 
in, licds, chests, horses? Arc. thut hail been 
thrown overboard in their distress." # • 

Not* XVII.* 

lint joy appears with shroudnl head 
To those who sorrow o'er the dead. —P. MO. 

Lady M.’s Nar.—“ Yet when that happy 
news’ (the Prince’s safe arrival in England) 
came, it was no more to my mother than any 
occurrence she had not the least concern in, 
for that very day her sister Christian died of 
a sore throat, which was so sore nn affliction 
to both her and her mother, that they had no 
feeling for any thing else." 

Note XV11I. 

Britain's virtuous Queen admired 
Our gentle maid , and in her train 
Of ladies will'd her to remain.— P. 540. 


Lady M.’s Nar.—“My grandmother and 
■he cnnie over with the Princess. Slic was 
offered to be made one of her maids ol‘honour, 
and was well qualified for it. * H * 
She declined being maul of honour, and chow* 
going home with flic rest of her family." 

Note XIX. 

Hut, like the blossom to the bough, 

Or tcallffowcr to the rains brute. —P. MO. 

I tear I have not hen* nor any where done 
justice to the ■wildness mid modesty of her 
character; lbr her daughter says of her, “ She 
greatly disliked llutlery. I have olleu seen 
her put out of countenance ut sjieirla^ made 
to her, and had not a word to s ly. * k 1 
And this was joined with a modesty which 
was singular. To her last, she had the bash¬ 
fulness of a girl, und was as eusdy put out of 
countenance." 

Note XX. 

Hut yit, though /wot, why should / smother 
This dtar regard :' he'll be my brother. — P. ft!I. 

Knowing that her iwirentx objected In her 
union with Jcrviswond, on account of his rir- 
rumstniiccH. she resolved never to marry.- • 
(See J.*uiy M.'n Nar) 

N-..i: XXI. 

Shr to her east ut rat trial, * 

.'hoi nfhrhiiu, with smile so strict, 

Her look of blessing suit. —I*, oil. 

Lady M. ill tqienkiii!? of her alleetion for 
her husband, says,—*• To the hist of his lde 
she fell the same tender love and alfeelion for 
him. and the miiiic desire to plc.iso him ill the 
smallest trille. that she had at their first ac¬ 
quaintance. Indeed, her principal pleasure 
was to watch and attend lociciv thing lliat 
could give him pleasure or make him easy, 
lie never went abroad lint she went to the 
window to look after him." 

None XXII. 

Ilut no new I its of trrddid life, 

That hind the mot fur and the wife< s 

llrr tender, flint hr,in could change.-—V. 541. 

When her father lierainc very old, so that 
business hecam<«a trouble to him, we find it 
recorded by lady’ll., that Lady (i rise Id went 
to him once every year, or as often us was 
necessary, and looked over all his papers and 
accounts, which wen: often long and intricate. 
Very unlike too many married women, who, 
in taking upon them the duties of a wifi* und 
mother, nutter these to absorb every other; 
and visit their father's house seldom, and as 
a stranger w ho lias nothing to do then; but to 
be served and wailed upon. If misfortune or 
disease come upon their parents, it is the sin¬ 
gle daughters only who seem to be concerned 
in all this.—She who is a neglectful daughter, 
is an attentive wife and mother from a mean 
cause. 
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Note XXIII. 

Well said that grateful sire, t went! 

Griseld our drat and helpful child hoik been .— 
1\ Ml. 

Thin wan the commendation which her 
mother /rave her, upon her death-bed. 

Note XXIV. 

Fontlhj that hmnrlu house she eyed, 

The door, Uu windows, every thing. —P. 641. 

Jj&dy M.’s Mar.— M When she came to 
Utrecht, the place of her former abode,she hod 
the greatest pleasure in showing ub every cor¬ 
ner of the town, which seemed fresh in her 
inciiinj-y, particularly the house she hod lived 
in, which she had a grout desire to see; but 
when she came there, they would not let her 
in, by no argument, either of words or money, 
for no reason hut for fear of dirtying it; sue 
ottered to put olTher shoes, hut could not pre¬ 
vail, nud she came away much mortified at 
her disappointment." 

Noth XXV. 


to get any money from Scotland, and what 
she had was at an end, she sent for her but¬ 
cher, and baker, and brewcr,&c. whom she reg¬ 
ularly paid every month, told them idie could 
not ao so, and perhaps pever might be able to 
pay them at all, of which she thought it just 
to give them warning, that they might choose 
whether they would continue to serve her: 
they all said she should be in no pain, but 
take fioin them whatever she had occasion 
for, because they were sure, if ev?r she was 
able to payMiem, she would; and if sho was 
not, she was very welcome, which was the 
least they owed ior juch long punctual pay¬ 
ments as tlicy had got from her." 

Note XXVII. 

Whilst rountl her, yeerping, «> 

Her childrens children mourn'd on bended 
knee. —P. 543. .. 

The friendly, affectionate terms on 'which 
she lived with her numerous offspring is often 
noticed by Vj4j M.; so that they had all 
good cause to lament her loss. 


Horn softly then her vily Jfuircd! 

Hum freely then her hutui he stowed! —P. 643. 

I have hem fallen short of the lil»crality re¬ 
corded by lsuly Murray; lor sin* says, that 
Ijady (rriseld gave to those distressed |>coplc 
of Is ill ^parties ns long ns she had any money 
to give, mill when that was exhausted, bor¬ 
rowed from others to relieve Vhem. I have 
no reason to question this statement, and 
tliore were, no doubt, circumstance* which 
permitted her to do so, consistently with tile 
justice and good sense; of her character; but 
ns those circumstance*an* not mentioned, and 
if tliey were, would probably make very uiw 
toward matter for a metrical story, 1 have cho¬ 
sen rather to omit the full extent of her be¬ 
neficence, than injure a yoiuig reader with 
giving him fantastical notions of generosity. 
Too many of our modern comedies have boon, 
with the best intention in their authors, hurt¬ 
ful in this resjiert. But less, 1 believe, in 
making (os might Is* supposed) either youim 
or old very imprudently or heedlessly liberal, 
than in teaching them to despise a reasonable 
liberality, as beneath a sentimental j^i'iitlomnn 
or lady ; and, therefore, to omit the virtue al¬ 
together, unless it ran lie ^Jkorcised with be¬ 
coming occasions; which occasions, some 
how or other, never occur, or if they do, prove 
of so exhausting a nature that many reason¬ 
able and moderate calls on generosity pass 
alter wards unregarded. 

Note XXVI. 

IhU soon, from fear of future change, 

The ceil took a wider range. —P. 643. 

Lady M., after mentioning her distress at 
the time of tlie rebellion in the year 1736, and 
tier charity for those who differed with her 
in opinion, and liberality to all in distress, 
while it was in her power, adds : u When tho 
situation of things made it impossible for her 


Note XXVIH. 

Was raised for her a graven tomb 
Which girts to other days her modest, just re¬ 
run en. —P. 643. 

The inscription to her memory is written 
by Judge Burnet, and says, that,— 

41 Whilr an inf.int, 

At the liax'inl of hrr own, «br |iir«rr?cil her filheiN life, 
Wlin, umlrr the |in>« i nli(jii of miihiliuu* power, 
Soiintil icfuci' ill (hr elute Miiiliiiriiiri* of •» Itmilt. 
Where he wa. ni^lil \y Mim>lir.| with ikxi-bi ie« ronirviit 
, Ity her. 

With a million almve her)emu, 

A cumuli' mIhivIht in, 

A rml in«tauce of ike<ut imirh • eleltr.ilrtl lUm.ui dimity." 

Notu XXIX. 

Yea, leagued fur goof/, there is a virtuous 
baud, s 

The rich, the young, the loveliest of the land .— 
P. 643. 

It is a very pleasing trait of the present 
link's, that our women, particularly young 
women of the higher classes of society, arc so 
actively Is’ucvolent. Many of them, associa¬ 
ted with those of m >re experienced age, arc 
to bcriiumd, who, like Sisters of Merry, vL- 
it tho alsnles oi» want and misery in our great 
tnclropoli*; dispensing their bounty, not 
thoughtlessly, to get rid of a painful sympathy, 
a»casual charily is frequently bestowed, but 
with judicious and careful consideration. 
They ioin tlic manner* of the worlri' to the 
considerate methodical benevolence of the So¬ 
ciety of Quakers; and how far, by example, 
wc may be indebted to that society for this 
useful manner of doing good, it would not 
here be proper to inquire. There is an hon¬ 
oured name—a most distinguished woman be¬ 
longing to that respectable sect, who may 
hereafter, in the hands of a better poet, be¬ 
come the subject of a lay more generally in¬ 
teresting, though less romantic, than that of 
| the Lady Griseld Baillic. * 
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CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 

MoTi. 

Hf.krf.ra's Hint. vol. i. page 2-1. — “ Don 
Christopher Columbus, whom the Spaniards, 
for the more easy pronunciation, called Colon, 
was born in the city of^Gitnna, in which par¬ 
ticular, as also that his father's name was 
Dominick, all who write or treat of him do 
agree, and he himself owns it; and os for his 
orijffcia], some say it was from Plascucia, and 
others from Cucureo, on the coast near the 
samc*city: but some say he was descended 
» from the lords of the castle of Cucaro, which 
is that part of Italy formerly called Lyguria, 
now the dukedom of Montserrat, so near Al¬ 
exandria de la Polla, that the hells ore heard 
from the one to the other; out which was the 
most certain descent, was leil to bo decided 
by the supreme council of the Indies, it nj»- 
]>cars that the Emperor Ollio the Second, in 
the year Rill, confirmed to the Earls Peter, 
John, and Alexander Columbus, the lauds 
they held as fiefs, and ill Ice simply, within 
llitt liliertie* of the cities of Acqm, Suvmiiia, 
AsU’, SVlonfcrral,'J’urin, Vcreelli,Purina, Cre- 
luonii, and Borgaiio, and all Iheir other |mj*- 
sessions in Italy; and it further .1 ppenrsi»y 
other deeds, that the Culuiylii of Cucaro, Cu- 
e.ureo, and Pluseucia, were the same ; and that 
the aforesaid Emperor, the sninc year, SHU, 
grunted to the said hrolhers of the house <jf 
Colutill) iih. Peter, John, and Alexander, the 
castles of Curnro, Conzano, Rosignauo, and 
others, and the fourth part of Bistugno, all 
which belonged to the empire, which is a tes¬ 
timony of the antiquity of this house. 

No. 11. 

Herrera, vol. i. page‘it.—“ He came into 
Spain, and mote paitieularly into Portugal, j 
wlieii he was very vying.—And Is-ing very i 
positive in the notion he had lyng con¬ 
ceived, that then.* wen* ngw lamltf, undiscov¬ 
ered, lie resolved to make the kuiiic puhlic; 
but being sensible that such an cutcrpriz^wa* 
only fit lor great Princes, lie first proposed it 
to the republic of Genoa, which looked upon 
it as a dream ; and utter that to King John of 
Portugal, who, though he gave him a favour¬ 
able hearing, being then taken up with the 
discovery of flic coast of Africk on the ocean, 
did not think fit to underbake so many things 
at once, and vet referred it to Doctor Calza- 
dillo, called Don Diego Ortiz, Bishop of Ceu¬ 
ta, who was a Castilian, born at Colzadillo, 
and to Master Rodrigo and Juscpc, Jewish 
physicians, to whom be gave credit in affairs 
of discoveries and cosmography; and, though 
they affirmed they looked upon it as a fabu¬ 


lous notion, having heard Don Christopher 
Columbus, and understood the motives he had, 
and what course he designed to steer, not al¬ 
together rejecting the proji*ct, they advised 
him to send a caravel, upon pretence of sail¬ 
ing to Cabo Verde, to endeavour to find by 
that course Don Christopher prnj»osed to dis¬ 
cover the secret; hut thnt vessel, having been 
many days out at sea, and in great storms, re¬ 
turned without finding any thing, leaking a 
jest of Columbus's project, who was not ig¬ 
norant of this attempt. 

“ This action very much troubled Colum¬ 
bus ; and lie took such un aversion to Portu¬ 
gal, that, being rid ofliis wile, who was dead, 
he resolved to go away into Spain ; and, for 
fear of being served as he had been in Portu¬ 
gal, lie was resolved to send his brother, Don 
Bartholomew Columbus, into Engluud, where 
Henry flic Seventh then reigned, lie was a 
long time 011 his way, having lieen taken by 
pirates, anil staid tlieie to he uc.miuiiilcd with 
the humours of the court, mid the method of 
managing ulUiirs. Don Christopher, design¬ 
ing to promise that affair to their C.itholie 
Majesties, Eeidinaml and Eliznl»e!h, (llericr.i 
here calls tliis queen Eli/.nhcth.) in the jear 
I IH, privately made his way to Portugal by 
sLi, toward Amlaluxia, I K'ilig satisfied that the 
king was convinced that his project ua*i wcll- 
gnmndid, and that those who went in the 
caiavel had not performed what he experletl 
of them, and then fore designed to attempt 
that allair again. He arrived at Palos de 
Moqner, whence lie* went away to the court, 
which was then at Cordova. * ' ' lie 

licguii to propose his affair at Cordova, when* 
the most, encouragement he found was in 
Alonzo de Quintanilla, controller of the rev¬ 
enue of Castile, a very discicct mail, and 
who delighted in great undertakings; who, 
looking upon Columbus as a man of worth, 
gave Iiiiii maintenance, without which he could 
not have subsisted so long 111 that tedious suit, 
which was \g home pressed, that their Catho¬ 
lic Majesties,* giving some attention to the 
affair, referred it to Father Ferdinand de Tul- 
avrrv, of the order of St. Jerome, Prior of 
Prado, and the Queen's confessor, who was 
afterwards the first Bishop of Granada, lie 
held an assembly of costjiograpliers, who de¬ 
bated alioiit it; but there wins; lew of that 
profession in Castile, nud those none of ihi* 
beat in the world, and, besides, Columbus 
would not altogether explain himself, ]« «-i )„• 
should bo served as lie hud la-ell m Portugal, 

' they caruc tc a resolution nothing answerable 
to what he had cx]a*cted ; some alleging that 
since, during so many ages us there were from 
the creation of the world, men so well versed 
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in marine affairs had known nothing of those 
countries Columbus persuaded them must be 
found, it was not to be imagined tliat be could 
know more than all of them; others, adher¬ 
ing more to cosmographical reasons, urged, 
that the world was so large that there would 
lie no coining to the*utmost extent of the rust 
in three years’ sail, whither Columbus said he 
intended his voyage: and, in confirmation 
thereof, they alleged that Seneca, by way of 
dispute, said, that many discreet men did not 
agree upon the question, whether the ocean 
were infinite, and doubted whether it could 
be sailed, and supposing it to lie navigable, 
whether there was any country inhabited on 
the oilier side, and whether it was possible to 
go in it they added, that no part of this in¬ 
terior sphere was inhabited, except only a 
small compass which was left in our hemis¬ 
phere ubove the water, and that all tlio rest 
was sen; and that notwithstanding it wen* so, 
tliat it were possible to arrive at the extreme 
part of the East, it would lie also granted, that 
iVoin Spain they go to the extreme part of the 
West.” 

Herrera, in the following chapter to the 
above, says, 44 There were also others who 
affirmed, that if Columbus should sail away 
directly westward, he would not be able to re¬ 
turn to H|iain, by reason of the niutidness of 
the globe ; because, whosoever should go be¬ 
yond the hemisphere known by Ptolemy, 
would fall down so low, that it would lie iiu- 
|H>ssilile ever to return, by reason it would he 
like climbing up a hill; and though Colum¬ 
bus 'fully answered these arguments, they 
could not comprehend him ; for which reason 
those of the assembly judged the enterprise to 
lie vain anil impracticable, and that it was not 
liecoming the grandeur of such mighty Princes 
to proceed upon so imperfect an account. 

44 After much delay, their Catholic Majes¬ 
ties ordered this answer tube given to Colum¬ 
bus, that being engaged in several wars, par¬ 
ticularly in the conquest of Granada, they 
could not enter upon fresh expenses, but when 
that was over, they would cause further in¬ 
quiry to Ik* made mto his proposals, and so 
dismissed him. * * Having received the 
answer above, Columbus went away to Scvil, 
very melancholy and discontented, oiler hav¬ 
ing been five years at court to^ho clTect. He 
caused the afiair to be proposed to the Duke 
de Medina Sidonia, anil, some say, to the 
Duke do Medina Celi at the same tunc; and 
they also rejecting him, lie writtotho King of 
France, designing to go over to England to 
look for his brother, of whom he had heard 
nothing for a long time, in case the French 
• would not employ him. With this design he 
% -vent to the monastery for his son Don Diego, 
in u >r der to leave him at Cordova; and coin- 
municai tfjng his design to Father John Perex 
do Marcli*h^' na » God »* n g reserved this dis¬ 
covery fof'W'dhp crown of Castile and Leon, 
and Ck>lumbB#?njhoing unwillingly to treat with 
other princd» l ol%»* u * c > by reason of the long 


time he had lived in Spain he looked upon s 
himself as a Spaniard, he put oft* his journey *’ 
at tlic request of Father John Periz, who, to 
be the better informed of the grounds Colum¬ 
bus went upon, sent for Garci Hernandez, a 

« • • I .1 . • a. . " 


Garci Hernandez, as being a.philouoplicr, 
much satisfaction. Whereupon Father John 
Perez, who was known to tlic Queen, os hav¬ 
ing confessed her sometimes, writ to'nor, and 
■he ordered ltira to come to court, which was 
then in the town of Santa F4, at the Biegc of 
Granada, and to £cave Columbus at Palos, 
•riving him hopes of success in his business. 
Puttier John Perez having been with the 
Queen, she ordered twenty-thousand niarave- 
dicti in florins to be sent to Columbus by Jaimes 
Prieto, an inhabitant of Palos, for him to goto 
court; where lie being come, the atf’ai/ began 
In be? canvassed again. But the prior of Prado, • 
and others who followed them, being of a con¬ 
trary opinion, and Columbus demanding very 
high terms, and,emnng the rest, to have tlio 
title of Admiral and Viceroy, they thought lie 
demanded too much, if tne enterprise suc- 
creded, and looked upon it as a discredit, if it 
did not; whereupon tlje treaty entirely ceas¬ 
ed, and Columbus resolved to go away to 
Cordova, in order to proceed from thence to 
France,dicing positive not to go to Portugal 
upon any account. 

44 Alonzo dr Quintanilla, and Lewis de Son- 
tmgel,a clerk of the revenue of Uie crown of 
Arragon, were much concerned to think that 
this enterprise ah old bo disappointed. Now, 
at the request of Father John Perez, and 
Alonzo de Quintanilla, the Cardinal Don 
Pedro Gonzalez de Mendoza had heard Co¬ 
lumbus, and looking upon him ns a grave 
man, he had an esteem for him * * " In 
January, 11!^, he net out from Sanla Fe for 
Cordova, in great nnguish, the city of Granada 
lieing then in possession of their Catholic 
Majesties. Tin* same day, 1 Kiwis do San tan - 
gel told the Queen, he wondered tliat she, 
who had never wanted spirit for tlic greatest 
undertakings, should now fail, when? so little 
could Ik* lost, and so uvuch might Ik* gained; 
for, in rente the affair succeeded, and ti ll into 
the hnuds of another Prince, as Columbus 
atfifincd it was like to do in case Spain would 
not accept of it, she might guess how* preju¬ 
dicial il would bo to her crown; and since 
Columbus appeared to be a discreet man, and 
demanded no reward but outof what he si;'mid 
find, and was willing to defray a part of the 
charge, venturing his own person also, the 
thing ought not to be looked upon as alto¬ 
gether so impracticable, as the cosmogrnpliers 
said, nor be reckoned os lightness to have 
attempted such a mighty enterprize, though 
it should prove unsuccessful, inasmuclfBs it 
became great and generous monarch* to be 
acquainted with the wonders and secrets of 
tho world, by which other Princes have gain¬ 
ed everlasting renown; besides, thaf Coliun- 
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• bus demanded only & million of maravedies 
to fit him out; ana therefore he intreated her 
not to suffer the apprehension ftf so small an 
expense to disappoint so great an enterprize. 

“ Tho Queen, finding herself importuned on 
the some account by Alonzo do Quintanilla, 
who was muclj in credit with her, thanked 
them for their advice, and said, she accepted 
it, provided they would slay till she could re¬ 
cover a little from the expense of tho war; 
howe.vcY, " they thought it shoujfl l»e imme¬ 
diately put into clecutiou, she would consent 
that they should borrow what money was re- 
(juisitu upon some of her jctms. Quintunilla 
and Hantniigel kissed her hands, fur that she 
hail at their request resolved to do what she 
had raftisod to so niuny others, ami ]<ewis de 
Santnngel offered to lend as much of his own 
ns wasjipcessary. Upon this resolution, the 
qncciuordcrcd an Alguazil of the court to go 
post alter Columbus, and to tell him from her, 
that she'commanded him to return, nnd to 
bring him away. Tho Alguazil overlook him 
two leagues from Granada, A the bridge of 
Pinos, nnd thoiighwuuch concerned for the 
small regard shown him, he returned to San¬ 
ta Fe, where he was received, nnd the secre¬ 
tary John Co Ionia wal ordered to draw up 
conditions nnd dispatches, idler he had spent 
eight years inculcating the enterprize, and 
enduring many crosses and hardships?' 

No. 111. I 

Herrera, vol. i. page d"».—** It pleased Cod 
in his mercy, ut the lime when Don Christo¬ 
pher Columbus could no longer withstand so 
Hindi muttering, contradiction nnd contempt, 
that on Thursday tho 1 Itli of October, of Uie 
aforesaid year if!»2, in the nlVnmoti, lie re-' 
reived some comfort by the manifest tokens 
they perceived of thpir being neiir land; for 
the men nlxsird tin* Admiral saw a green rush 
near tin* ship, and next a large gioen fish, of 
those that keep clesw to tin* rocks. Those 
aboard the caravel Pmla saw a c:ine nnd n 
staff, and took up one tii.it was nrtifieially 
wrought, mid a little board, nnd saw abun¬ 
dance of weeds, fresh torn off tin* shore. ] 
Those aboard the caravel Nina saw olhei such 
like tokens, nnd a brunch of a ihonmtilh the 
lierries on it which appealed to Is* newly 
broken off; for which mucins, nnd because 
tliey brought up sand on sounding, there was 
a certainty of their bring near land, which 
was confirmed by the shilling of the winds, 
whic\«*emrd to conic from shore. Colum¬ 
bus, bi\ng satisfied that lie was near land, after 
night-fill, when they hail said the Antiphon, 
Sttfrr. It c" hi a, as is usual among the sailors 
every night, he discoursed tho men, telling 
them, how merciful God hnil boon to them, 
carrying them safe so long a voyage; and 
that, ainee the tokens were hourlv more mani¬ 
fest. he desired them to watch all night, since 
they knew that, in the first article of the in¬ 
structional**' had given them when they came 
out of Spayi^he told them, that when they 


had run seven hundred longues without dis¬ 
covering land, they were to lie after midnight 
till day and be upon the watcbffor he firmly 
confided that they would find land that night, 
and that, besides the ten thousand maravedies' 
annuity their Highnessisi hud promised tho 
person that should first discover it, lie would 
give a velvet doublet. Two hours before 
midnight, Columbus, standing on the poop, 
he saw a light, ami privately called Peter 
Gutierres, groom of the privy-chamber to the 
King," [it apnenrs from this that I he crew hail 
not been on tlie watch as he desiied I hem,] 
u and bid him look at it, mid In* answered ho 
saw it. Then they railed Roderick Sanchez 
of Segovia mirscr of the fleet, who could not 
discern it; hut afterwards it was seen twice 
aud looked likif n little candle, «\rc. * * 

Two hours after midnight, the caravel Pinla 
being always a-lie.nl, it made signs of land, 
which was first discovered by n sailor whose 
name was Roderick deTriana.hut two leagues 
distant. JJiit their Catludic Alajeslies declared 
that tlie ten thousand maravedies' annuities 
belonged to the Admiral, and it was always 
paid him at the shambles of Scvil, because lie 
saw tlie light amidst the darkness, meaning 
the spirilla! light lliat was then coining into 
those harlmrnus jienple : CI«hI .ho ordered it, 
that when the war with the Moots was elided, 
after lln*y had been m*vi*ii hundred and twenty 
years in Spain, llii< work should In* taken in 
hand, to the Pud that the kings of t 'aside and 
licon should lie always employed in bringing 
iulkiels over to the light oft in: Catholic faith." 

No. IV. 

“ When all things were ready, and ho was 
upon the point of departing, hr trilled them 
together, and spoke to Uiem to this died:— 
1 lie bid them oiler np their prayers fo Gist, 
nnd return thankH to him for having carried 
them to hiicIi a country to plant his holy faith, 
and not forsake him, hut to live like good 
Christians, and la* would protect them. That 
they should pray to God to grant him A good 
voyage, that tie might lenn return to them 
with a greater power; that they should love 
and obey their captain, because it was requi¬ 
site for their own preservation, and lie charged 
them so to do in the name ofllieir Highnesses. 
That they slimed respect Gnucnnagnri, and 
give no offence to any of his jiennlc, nor offer 
violence to inan or woman, that the opinion of 
their coming from heaven might !i» confirmed. 
That they should not part nor go up the 
country, nor out of Gaucnimgari's dominions, 
since he love d them so well, that with his 
consent they should survey the const in canoes 
and their bout, endeavouring to discover gold 
mines, nnd some good liarlsiur, because he 
was not well pleased with flint where they re¬ 
mained, which he called tho Nativity; that' 
they should endeavour to barter the most they 
could fairly, without showing covetousness ; 
and endeavour to learn the language, since it 
would Is? so useful fo fh *ni, since they hid 
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opened the way to that new world.* They * ,n was P 0 ” 1 # lo P ul ^ nto nc *l harbour he 
answered they would punctually perform all “hould find, os accordingly he did to Puerto 
he ordered Ifii/i). Wednesday, the 2d of Jan* Mcrmoso, sixteen leagues from Santo Doraia- 
nary, Mitt, ho went ashore to take his leave, £«• Nicholwi do Obando would not believe 
dined with Gaucanngari and his Caziqucs, it, and the pilots made a jest of it, calling him 
recommended thu Christians to him, whom a prophet. Among many tokens of a storm 
he hid commanded to serve mid dclend him observed by mariners, one is, the porpoises 
from the ( bribe*. lie gave him a fine shirt, anti ol,lcr 1^° fiHhen phiying upon the 
and said, he would* soon return with presents "uperficics of llic water, from which and oilier 
from tho king of Spain, lie answered with observations the Admiral had concluded that 
great tokens of sorrow for his departure.** there would be a storm. * # 

41 As soon ns Obando arrived at Hispaniola, 
*• he nut his orders in execution, and accord- 

llerrern, vol. i. page 12T>, having related : mgly Francis tfl? Jlovidilla was sent aboard 
how the Admiral founded a colony at Isabella,! the fleet with Francis Roldan, and all the 
in lint island of Hispaniola, left it for a time rest that had been concerned in bis insurrcc- 
lo build a fort ill another pari of the country, lion, ns also the Cuzi<|u<: Gaurinoox^’ord of 
nul alter a time letiirned to it again, when h»‘ thu Vale Royal, one hundred' thousand cas- 
I’oiiud many of the si 1 tilers dead, and the rest j tellanos of gold, beside the above-mentioned 
sulVering from sir.knot** and want of provi- i vast grain of gold,” (so large* that’ they had 
MHMiii, proea*eds in I hose words:— 44 lie found ! dined off it instead of n table.) 44 and one 
flu* men uiiirli I aligned, many of them dead, I Inmdicd thousand mote, belonging to passen- 
and those who were in health very disconso- j gets, at which time those two hundred tliou- 
late for fear they should not long survive, and ' sand cash* I Ian At were worth more than two 
they sickened the filter us the provisions de- 1 millions, 'flu* fleet, consisting of thirty-olio 
dined. 4 4 “ Being thus out of hopes i»f| ships, set sail about the iM'giiining of July, 

any n lief, starving with hunger, und sick, anJ within forty hours there arose such n vio- 
iiiaiiy of tlieui imthoiis of distinction,, who hail lent storm ns had no', liccti known in many 
never iimlergoiio such hardships, they died years, so that twenty ships were cast away, 
very imjKitierit and almost drspeialc; mill and not a man saved, and all Uio town of 
therefore, tiller this colony of I sals*) la was SaiiuPDomingu, which was then on the other 
abandoned, it was reported thatdreadful cries ] side of the river, the houses being slight, was 
were heard in that place, so Unit |ieople durst blown down. The Admiral's ships weic dis- 
uot go that way. It was positively allirmi*d, I |»ers«'d mid in the utmost danger, but met 
that two ini*ii passing along among the b.iild- f ngain in Puerto llermoso, and thus the Admi- 
iugs of (he Isabella, I here np|s‘ured to th«*m ill : nil and liissliipk* esea]s*d, and tin* lh*et |M*rish- 
i sired. I wo tanks of men very well dad, i ed herauuc they would not ludievu him. 
their swords by their sides, with mufflers There Francis de Boviidilla, who had sent the 
about their faces, ns travellers used to weal Admiral ill irons to Spain, jH-rislied, ns did 
at that tiun* m Spain ; and those two persons Francis Koldau mid his companions, who had 
wondering to see such new-eoiuers there, so relielled ii gainst the Kipg. The two hundred 
well dressed, whereas there was no knowledge thousand castellauos of gold and the vast 
•if them in the island, saluted them, and asked . grain a I tore mentioned, were also lost. Tlie 


them when and from whence they came : the 
others returned no answer, hut putting their 
hands to their hats, with them took off their 
head . and so vanished, which was such u 
hiii pr so to the aforesaid two men. that tliev 
not to themselves in a long time after. 

No. VI. 

I Icrreru, vol. i. page *i“*2.,/»Vvcs this nrcoiiiit 
of the fate of ftovuililla:—»* I le*(C.»l limbus, 
from Spain) arrived there (Santo Domingo) 
Ihe'JlMli of June, mid sent Peter de Terienw. 
•‘aptniii of a ship, to acquaint Nicholas de 
Obando with the necessity lut was under of 
leaving that ship then*, and to desire lie would 
permit him to oilier the port with his ships, 
not only to change or buy another, but also 
to shelter himself from a great storm he was 
sun* would soon liuppen. Obando would not 
consent to it, nnd the Admiral being informed 
that the flivt of thirty-two sail was ready to 
put to sea, sent to advise him not to |N*rmit it 
to go out in eight days, lH*cnuse there would 
In* u most dreadful tempest, for which reason 


worst ship in 1 lie fleet, on Isinnl which the 
. Admiral had lour thousand pesos, escaped, 
and was the first that arrived in (Spain.” 

Xu. VII. 

Hols*rtsou's HishtPy of America, Iwnk iii. 

| —•• F/ftv- a considerable time the supply of 
treasure from tltf New World was sruulyand 
preeairious, and the genius of Charles tho 
Fillh conducted public measures with such 
•rudeuce that the effects of Ibis influence were 
iltlc perceived. Jtut when Philip the Second 
•ascended the Spanish throne, with lah-itt* far 
. inferior to those of Ins father, nnd remittance* 
from the colonics became a regular and a con- 
. sideralde branch of n*vetmc, the fatal onera- 
i tion of Uiis rapid change in tin* state of tlie 
I kingdom, both on the monarch and his j»eople, 
| was at once conspicuous. Philip, possessing 
I the spirit of unceasing assiduity, which often 
chararlcrir.es tin* ambition of men of moder¬ 
ate talents, entertained such an opinion of 
his own resources, that he thought nothing 
too arduous for him lo undertake. Shut »jp 
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, himself in tho solitude of the Eocurial, he 
troubled and annoyed all tlic nations round 
him. He waged oj>en war toith the Dutch 
and English ; no encouraged and aided a re¬ 
bellious faction in • France; ho conquered 
Portugal, and maintained armies and garri¬ 
sons in Italy. Africa, and both tlic Indies. 
By such a multiplicity of great and complica¬ 
ted operations, pursued with ardour during 
Iho coursp of a long reign, Spain was drained 
both of men and money!' • 

Alter moiiliontng the wretched impolicy 
of Philip the Third, in Jxuyahing tlic Moors 
from Spain, continuing the subject, he 
aays: — 

“ In proportion as the population and man¬ 
ufactures of tfoe parent state declined, tho de- 
inaudM of her colonies continued to increase. 
The Spaniards, like their monarch, intoxicat¬ 
ed with the wealth which poured in animal- 
Jy upon tlicm, deserted tlic paths of industry 
to whicli tlicy had been accustomed, and re¬ 
paired with eagerness to tln^c regions from 
which tliis opulence issued. By this ruge 
of emigration, uunllier drain was oprisnl, and 
the strength of tlic colonies nngiiH'nted bv 
exhausting that of the motlier-coimlry. All 
tlioso emigrants, ;is weA as the adventurers, 
who had at first settled in America, dc|K‘iid- 
cd absolutely on S|Kiiu for almost every arti¬ 
cle of necessary consumption. Engaged in 
more alluring and lucrative pursuits, or pre¬ 
vented hy restraints which government im¬ 
posed, they could not turn their own atten¬ 
tion Inwards establishing lln^ manufactures 
requisite to comfortable subsistence. They 
received their clothing, their furniture, what¬ 
ever ministers to the ease or luxury of life, 
and even their instruments of lulinur, from 
Europe. k$|Kiiu, thinned of people, and de¬ 
creasing in industry,«wus unable to supply 
their growing demands. She had recourse 
to her neighbours. The innimfuelurcs of the 
low countries, of England, of France, and of 
Italy, which her wauls called into existence, 
or animated with new vivacity* furnished in 
abundance whatever she required, 
in short, not above a iny'iilicth part of the 
commodities exported to America uy of 
Spanish growtli or fabric.: :^l the re.it was 
Hu* properly of foreign merchants, though, 
entered in the name oj Spaniards. The trea¬ 
sure of the new world may he said hencefor¬ 
ward not to have Is*longed to Spain. Before 
it reached Euro|>e. it was aulieijKited ns the 
price otVfoods purchased from foreigners. 
That wealth which, hy internal circulation, 
would have spread through each vein of in¬ 
dustry, ami have conveyed life and move¬ 
ment to every branch of'manufacture, Jlnwcd 
out of the kingdom with such a rapid course 
on neither enriched nor animated it. On the 
other hand, the artisans of other nations, en¬ 
couraged by this quick sale of their commodi¬ 
ties, improved *o much in skill and industry 
as to lie able to alToriJ them at a rate so low, 
that tin* maimtacfurcs of Spain, which could 
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not vio with theirs, cither in quality or cheap¬ 
ness of work, wen* still more depressed. 
This destructive commerce dpsiued oil* the 
riches of the nation faster aiufmore complete¬ 
ly than even the extravagant schemes of nm- 
bitiou carried on by its mtyuircliH. Spain was 
so much astouished and distressed ul behold¬ 
ing her American treasures vanish almost ns 
soon as they were imported, that Philip the 
Third, unable to supply wlmt was requisite in 
circulation, issued an edict, by whieli lie en¬ 
deavoured to raise copper money to a value in 
currency nearly equal to tlmt of silver ; ami 
the Lord of Peruvian and Mexican mines was 
reduced to a wretched expedient, which is the 
lust resource of |ielly impoverished states. 

* ' Spain early became sensible 

of her declensions from her former proH|H*ri- 
ty, and many respectable and viitimus cili- 
zeus employed their thoughts in devising 
methods for reviving the deeu\iug industry 
and commerce of their country. From tiie 
violence of the remedies propos'd, we may 
judge how despT.ile ami fatal tin* iii.ilady ap- 
puirvil. Some, eonlbimdiiig a violation of 
pdicc with criminality against the State, 
contended that, in order to check illicit com¬ 
merce, i-fery person convicted of currying it 
on should In* puiu.died with death and con¬ 
fiscation of nil his elfecls. Olliers, toif'ctling 
the distinction Indween civil oilenees and 
acts of impiok \, insisted that eoiliiterliund 
trade choiild lie ranked among tin* crimes re¬ 
served for the eoguixMiice of the Inquisition: 
that such an weie guilty of it might he tried 
and puiii ihcd, iieeonlmg to the ncrrvt and 
summary form in whicli tha» dreadful tribu¬ 
nal exercises its jurisdiction.” 

iNo. VIII. 

Herrera, yol. iv. p. “Tho seventh 

Inga Yapaiigne, as soon as his fat iter was 
dead, paid him very great honours, mid a 
greater number of women mill servants was 
shut up in Ins tomb, to die there, mid servo him 
in the other world, than any other had lielhru ; 
•iml lie had more treasure, more provisions, 
mid more eintlie t. put in with them, and more 
men mid women hanged them*-]yes ill their 
own hair. * ' * This custom of burying 

women mid olln* f* •rsoiis with the dead was 
universal mining the moiiutaiii and Yuuga 
Indian i. When A«*oya, Lord of Ihe greatest 
part, of the vale of Xntlxn, died, a hoy ran 
away to tin* Spaniards, because they would 
have shut him up alive in the prince's tomh.** 

This author says that tin* Mexicans and 
those under their dominions computed, that 
every third child of the p Mirer sort was tak¬ 
en tor sacrifice, mid their idols were the bet¬ 
ter served, as the legs und arms of the vic¬ 
tims wen* n most acceptable bust to tho wor¬ 
shipper*. To the deity of nrgrioiillorc, when 
tho reeds of the Indian wheat went small, 
they sacrificed new bom-bnbes, and others 
bigger, ns it grew tip, till it was eared and 
rip*, and then they sacrificed men. 
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Speaking of the temple of Mexico, he Bays, 
vol. ii. p. :W).—“ Kitlicr to shew tlie multi¬ 
tude of sacrKVxjs they offered to their gods, 
or to keep in their minds the remembrance of 
death, to which all inen are subject, they 
had a charnel of the sculls of men, taken in 
war and sacrificed, which was without the 
temple.”—After describing it, he adds: 

“ The number was so great, that Gomora, 
who had it from Andrew do Tapia and Gon- 
xalvo do Uinbria, two persons that took the 
pains to count them, tcHs us, they amounted to 
above one hundred and thirty thousand sculls, 
beside those that were in the towers, which 
they oould not count,” (when we consider 
that the Mexicans had not been in possession, 
by their own account, of the country above 
two centuries, and the temple probably not 
built for many years after tneir first arrival, 
this is a very great number;) “and the said 
Gomora condemns this practice, in regard 
that they were the heads of men sacrificed, 
us being the effect of so cruel u cause as was 
the killing so many innocent persons; and 
lie is in tlie right, for had they been the 
bends of men tout had died a natural death, 
it was commeuduble to expose them to public 
view, to put the living in mind *ot their 
end.* 

The Indians seem to have had great inter- 
course with the devil, us well becanio the 
gloomy cruelty of their worship; and the 
Spaniards, impressed with horror at Uic 
dreadful waste of human life for sacrifices 
and feasts, which always went together, seem 
in some degree to have credited the reality of 
that intercourse. These following passages 
from Herrera are curious, and will shew how* 
far this was the case :— 

“ ’rile arms over the gates of the palace, 
borne ill Montezuma's colours and those ol'j 
his ancestors, were an eagle stooping to a ty -1 
ger, with the talons ready to lay hold. Some 
will have it to lie a griffon, not nu eagle; 
affirming that there are griffons on the moun¬ 
tains of Tiigitacufi, and that they unpeopled | 
tlie vale of A line lit Ian, devouring the inhabit-' 
ants. * * * This is not certain, there 

being nothing to prove it but their bare word; 
for hitherto tlie Spaniards never saw any 
griffon in tliat country, thc/feli the Indians 
showed the pictures of sonic among tlicir an¬ 
tiquities. Tliey were represented to have 
down, and 110 leathers, and said to lie so 
strong that they could break the strongest 
bones of men aud deer; their shapo between 
a lion and an eagle, with four legs, a beak, 
talons, and wings to fly. * * * Pliny 

and other natural philosophers look upon 
what is said of the griffon as a fable, though 
many tales and stories ore told of them. Our 
people, never having seen any, some conclude 
and altirin, tliat ever since the beginning of 
idolatry among the Indians in New Spain, 
Liu? devil was wont to appear in that shape, 
as he did in many others tliat were no lest 
fierce and frightful." 


After describing tlie great riclies in gold 
and jewels, a private chapel, 41 where 

Montezuma was wont to pray many nights, 
and the devil appeared and spoko to him, 
giving answers and advice suitable to his pe¬ 
tition and request,” he proceeds to give an 
account of his various houses, Mid thus con¬ 
cludes :—“ None of these houses belonging to 
the King were without chapels or oratories 
to the devil, whom they worshipped for the 
sake of what was there, and accordingly tliey 
were all large, and had many people lielong¬ 
ing to them, whiph *hcws how superstitious 
they were, and how many ways the devil 
endeavoured to be honoured and worship¬ 
ped.” 

In an account of tlie manners of Pvstila 
del Oro, or the country about the isthmus of 
America, there is this passage :—“ T^iore was 
a sort of men among them colled masters, in, 
their language, each of these had a very little 
cottage without a door, and open at the top. 
The master wept into it at night, pretended 
to talk with the devil, forming several voices, 
and tlicn told the lord what the devil had dis¬ 
covered and answered to him. In these 
provinces, there were ( witches that did harm 
to children, and even to great people at the 
instigation of the devil, who gave them oint¬ 
ments made of certain Itcrbs, with which they 
daubed themselves, lie appeared to them 
in the shape of a beautiful male child, to the 
end tliat those simple people might believe 
him without being frightened. They never 
saw his hands,.or liis feet; he ban three 
claws like a griffon, and lie attended the 
witches when tliey went to do any harm. 
The Adelantado Pnscuas do Andagoyu affirm¬ 
ed, lie had proof that a witch wits one night 
in a town, with other women, and that nl 
the same time she was seen a league and a 
half from thence, at a farm, where there were 
some jieople belonging to her lord." 

Jti ail nccoimt of the religion and manners 
of the Indians in souk* part of tlie new king¬ 
dom of Grenada, there is this curiouH pas¬ 
sage :—“ As to tlie origin of the human race, 
the barbarians of this country believe, that 
a marvUicy called Are, who always lay down, 
and was not really a man, but a shadow of 
ivnian, carved tlie faces of men and women 
on pieces of wood, and casting them into the 
water, they came out alive, aod he murried 
them. They went away from him, liegan to 
till the ground, and they never saw that A re 
again ; and this, they say, hapiiened "in the 
other side of the great river tlie Magdalen. 
Their prayers and devotions were performed 
on the water, and the devil strangely deluded 
them, and they talked with him, who per¬ 
suaded them that it was not good to go to 
heaven, besides many more absurdities. 
They accounted the Sun their fallier and the 
Moon their mother; and when she was 
eclipsed they wept, saying, * Whither are you 
going, mother ? * &c. * * * • And then 
they made noise with their igimpcts, pipes, 
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, drums and other instrument*; and the devil 
persuaded them that the heaven with all its 
light would be turned upsidi* down." 

In mentioning the Indians amongst the 
mountains of Aoibc— 11 Most of the Indians 
about this mountain were subject to a Ca- 
xiuue, Nutibaju, who was earned about on a 
golden bier, and had Itcadd of his enemies 
before his house, for they were wont to eat 
their bodjen ; they worshipped the Sun ; the 
devil apficarcd, and spoke to tliam in several 
shapes. An Indian woman, who went away 
with Bovadillo's men, told them, that when 
captain Cesar returned to 1 Carthogena, the 
pruno men of those vales assembled, and hav¬ 
ing olfered extraordinary sacrilices, the devil 
nppe^ged to 1(10111 in the shnpc of a tyger, and 
told tlieui that those men come from beyond 
sea, and would soon return to subdue the 
country* therefore they should prepare for 
their tie fence ; und thee he vanished, after 
which preparations were made accordingly, 
and all the gold being taken out of the graves, 
was Jud." 

In another i»arl af tin* history, lie says,— 
“in this city of Tlascula,was a spring to 
which they carried new-born children to be 
bathed, ill the nature oJ 1m jit ism, which lliey 
thought delivered them Ironi misfortune*, 
and Uicn* they olfered llowers, |M*rf iiiu^h, mid 
sacrificed iiu u. They were great conjurers, 
wizards mid diviners ; used to cast lots, and 
lielievc in dreams and prodigies. They saw 
strange apparitions of (lie devil, in the* shape< 
of a lion, tyger, or other borrowed Issly, unit 
he would talk to them, and was known by 
having no shadow, no small bones in the 
joints, neither eye-brows nor eye-lids, his 
eyes round, without hulls or white. ' * 

Their temples were pyramidal, 
with steps going up !<*tho top, where was one 
or two little chapels, mid lielhrc them large 
columns, with fires and perfumes on them day 
mid night. * * They wi re 

exact in the service of their temples, and the 
greatest, sacrifice was of men and dogs, so 
that there were shambles of dogs sacuficed; 
lint the prime sacrifuv ol^ull was that of the 
first prisoner taken in war. Our; wh«t had 
liecn a priest, and was converted, suiif, that ! 
when they tore out the heart of the wretched ' 
person sacrificed, it did Inrat so strongly, that* 
lie took it up from the ground three or four 
times, till it eisdcd by degrees, and then lie 
threw the Issly, still moving down the steps. 
To knOV whether the devil consented to 
what thojMpked, they offered him something 
like henlmne, an herb reckoned of great vir¬ 
tue for distempers, which they placed on rer- 
twin vessels on the altar; when the priests 
came to sec those vessels, and found the print 
of eagle's feet on them, they declared Uie same 
to the people, and then they joyfully began 
the solemnity with trumpets, drums, horns, 
.and other instruments, the multitude celebrat¬ 
ing that tokep given them by the devil." 


LADY GRISELI) BAIL LI K. 
Wodrow’s History, page 304. chap. 8. 
book'.).— 44 Mr. Robert Bailhe/^Jerviswoode, 
with whose sufferings 1 shalf end this section, 
was a gentleman who had testimony of some 
of the greatest men of this ngc, whom I could 
name, for the best of men and greatest of 
statesmen, and so was u very proper object of 
the fury of this period, and could searre escape* 
tilt? rage and malice of the duke of York, and 
sucli as wore with him, carrying on the plot 
against our religion, reformation, and liiterty. 

44 Indeed, he fell a sacrifice for our holy ref¬ 
ormation, and received the crown of imirlyr- 
dom on account of his ‘zealous ttpitcarnnccs 
against |iopory and arhitinry power. I run 
never consider this great man, ami several 
others, in this und succeeding years, of flu* 
most judicious and notable of our martyrs, 
neglected of design by the collectors of tlie 
cloud of i cilncusnt, but 1 blume their private 
und party spirit. 

44 Jit vis wood’s trial was published by the 
malingers, and I may |M*rhaps make some re¬ 
marks allerwards upon it. I shall here give 
some few hints I meet with in the records 
with relation to him when before the council, 
of wliiclf there is nothing in his printed ti ial. 

“Through his long confinement and had 
treatment when in prison, this g<«-d man 
turned very sickly ami lender; and it was 
reckoned nInins; certain l»v all, llial, had tlie 
manager* spareil this geiilleinnii ;i few weeks 
loiiggr, they would have been rid of him by a 
natural death, and i*M*ai»*d the indelible lilot 
of'iiihlimaiiity ami barharil\ ti eellenl 

a person, lie was evidently djiiir man 
when tried Indore the Justiciary, d was 
obliged to np|s*ar in his nigl Is-foic 

them, and was scarce able to stand win lie 
spake ; and yet he was kept in the |smucl for 
ten hours, and liehovcd to take cordials sev¬ 
eral limes ; und next day lie was carried in a 
chair in his nightgown to the scaffold. 

44 By the council hooks, I find, August 
4 the Lady J« rviswood is, upon her |s'lition, 
allowed to sec her dj iug liushaiid with tlie 
pliysieiaus. hut to sp -ak nothing to him hilt 
what they hear and nr* witness to.* I am of 
opinion, this low slate of his health put ihn 
managers at first^iff tin; design of infs ensing 
him criminally ; and to recure Ids estate, 
while he is dying u natural death, brought on 
by their maltreatment, they raise a process, in 
order to fine him to the value of six thousand 
pounds. 

* 4 Thun, August IMl. the Council order the 
Advocate to pursue Jerviswood for resetting, 
entertaining and corresponding with rebels*, 
and, ns far .is I ciui find, he was not able to 
appear before the council when they passed 
a decree against him, only lie ordered his ad 
vacate to uppenr for him. 

Page —(Tin* interrogatories put to Jer¬ 
viswood on his examination by u committee 
appointed by the council.) 
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“J. Duf^ynn lmr1»our or intorconnnunc 
with Mr. Nomucl Arnot ?" Ac. Ac. (a lung 
list of name/.;-*, 

44 Si. Did you rAuct Alexander Tweedy, your 
gwlniur, alter Bothwel-brid^e ? *’ (Refusing 
to answer to those, 'he was fined in the sum 
of six thousand |*>unds.) 

44 September 10.—Tlie council give orders 
to remove the Lady Garden, his sister, nnd 
the I Ally Jervis wood, from his room in prison, 
they being informed hr is recovered of his in¬ 
disposition. We shall find tliis was but u very 
slender recovery, and that afterwards lie grew 
worse, in pari no doubt from lieing deprived 
of tint* care of these excellent ladies; and, 
Novelulier It, the Lady Garden is allowed to 
lie close prisoner with Jcrviswood, because of 
his valetudinary condition. 

44 He continued in prison, still weaker and 
weaker, till DeoendsT |M|li, when I foul the 
king’s advocate is ordered to pursue a process 
of treason and forfeiture against Mr. Robert 
Jhiillie of Jcrviswood, to-morrow ut two of the 
elock ; and Sir George Ixxtkart of Cainwath, 
and Sir John Lauder, advocates, are appoint¬ 
ed to concur with the king's advocates in the 
process. J need not again remark, \hat this 
was to prevent Jerviswoods employing tlieni 
iu defence of his just rights. However, (lie 
time whb exceeding short, and therefore, 
though it seem* to Is* the more str.:itning to 
linn, tin* liliel and indictment were not nut 
in his bunds till the r/’id. Upon the &td, Jer¬ 
vis wood gives a petition to the council, nItw- 

** 1 That only yesterday he received an in¬ 
dictment of treason, nt eleven of the clock,‘to 
appear Indore the justiciary this day at I wit 
of tho clock iu the afternoon, winch is so 
short a time, that the ]icliliafirr has got no 
lawyer consulted, nor time to mitt* his letters 
of exculpation for proving his defences and 
objection* against the witnesses, ny is allowed 
by the Act of llegulation, and the ordinary 
lime in Much cast's is fifteen days: and the 
petitioner ut present lieing so sick and weak, 
that he is not able to come over his bed. with¬ 
out being lilted, ns npjicnrs by tho testimony 
of hi* physician*; wherefore lie Immhly sup. 
plicate* that the council uiajsororogate the diet 
to some cniupctent tunc, aen allow him law¬ 
yers, viz. Sir Patrick Hume, Mr. Walter Prin¬ 
gle, Mr. James Graham, Mr. William Fletch¬ 
er, Mr. James Falconer, and Mr. WHliniu 
Jlaillie.*—-Tin? council refuse to prorogate the 
diet, * but grant him tlie advocates be seeks, 
and allow them to plead without lin/nrd ; they 
containing themselves in their pleadings in 
terms of law and loyalty, os they shall answer 
it at their peril.' 

41 Jervis wood* advocates pled that he 
ought not to pas* to the knowledge of an ns* 
fixe, because lie bad not received a citation 
of fifteen days, Ac. Ac. That his harbour¬ 
ing, entertaining nnd intcrcoinniuiiing with 
the person*.named, is res huctmui judicata, 


und tlie pannel already fined in a vast sura- 
on that account. The advocate then restrict¬ 
ed to the pannel’s entering into a conspiracy 
for raising a rebellion, and for procuring mon¬ 
ey to be sent to the Earl of Argylc, and for 
concealing this. The Earl of Torras was 
brought a* a witness against Jerviswood, 
against whose evidence it was objected, that, 
being himself under an indictment for high 
treason, and under the fear of death, his tes¬ 
timony ougfit not to be admitted. The Lord* 
repelled all objections and called the Earl as 
a witness. I lis-deposition," says Wodrow, 
“ and tliut of commissionary Monro, Philip- 
liaugli, and Gallowshirls, have more than 
once been printed, not only in Jervis wood's 
process, but in Prat's History of*tlie Ky^houae 
Plot, and 1 shall not hen' enter on the detail 
of them. They prove that Jerviswood, lieing 
in hazard, a* all the nation were, of wpprer- 
sion, after the unaccountable decision in 
Blackwood's case, went up to Ijondon, and 
did spenk and -talk anent methods to bring 
in the King, In exclude a popish successor; 
anil that they discoursed likewise upon mon¬ 
ey to he sent to the Karl of Argyle, nnd Mr. 
Martin. In May, IfiKl, came down to Scotland 
with Home prijiHisnls'to the Earl of Tamm, 
l'liiliphaiigh, Gallowshirls, nnd some others, 
to engage tl.em to a rising, when England 
rose for Die security of the protestmil religion; 
but as to a design against the* king's life,noth¬ 
ing of that was known to any of Diem. Most 
pari of them relate to the plot (as it was called) 
and design tln-n in hand, and very little mil¬ 
itate* against Jerviswood in particular. They 
all adhere judicially to their depositions made 
before the I*ords of the secret committee. 

4i Before the assize closed, the advocate had 
a most bloody nnd severe speech to them, 
wherein every thing irf*strotchod to the utter¬ 
most against the pannel. I shall not insert it 
here, since it i* already published. In short, 
he urges the oppoiiitmcul of a thanksgiving, 
for the discovery of a conspiracy through the 
nations, the practice ol'tlic judges in England, 
who found proof enough to forfeit some of all 
rank?, nnd insists ijhui the witnesses being 
Jervirirond's relations; nnd if he lie not pun¬ 
ished, no man can; tlie conspiracy is a cheat, 
• 4 hc King’s judges murderers, and Die witnesses 
knave*; and such as have died martyrs. * 
r 1 wish 1 could give ns good nil ac¬ 
count of the moving speech Mr. Baillic had 
to the inquest, und the home thrusts he gave 
the advocate; but l can only say, he appeal¬ 
ed to the advoc.ate's conscience,offlether ho 
was not satisfied ns to his innocence, and had 
not owned so much to himself; which tlie 
other acknowledged, but added he acted now 
bv order from the government; and to tlie 
advocate nnd judges, he, like a dying man, 
most pathetically disclaimed any access to, or 
knowledge of, any design ngainst the King or 
his brother's life; but added, if hi* life must 
go for his essays to prevent a popish succes- 
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sion, hi: owned them, and heartily parted with 
hia life as a testimony against a papist's 
mounting the throne. * * * * Thus 

this saint of God is hasted away to his fath¬ 
er's house. Iu two days’ time they begin and 
end his process, and executed him as if they 
had been ig fear of being prevented by a 
natural death. His carriage was most sedate, 
courageous, and Christian, after his sentence 
and during the hours he had to live : and nt 
hip ifxccution he was in the gipatost serenity 
of soul possible ulinost for a person on tins 
side of heaven, though extremely low in 
body. lie prepared H sjJbech to have deliv¬ 
ered on the scaffold, but was hindered. Un¬ 
der the prospect of this, lie left copies with 
hi* friends, and it deserves a room here, as 
containing a short und distinct view of his 
case,'' (Sec the lust speech of Mr. Robert 
DaUlie of Jerviswood, who died at the cross 
of Edinburgh, Dec. 24, Jilt'd, in Woodrow's 
Ilist. book ni. chap. P.) 

“ I have several circumstances of this ex¬ 
cellent person's carringe miring the trial and 
execution too large to be inserted here. 
When his sentence wag intimated, lie said, 

* My Lords, the time is short, the sentence is 
sharp, but J thank lAy God, who hath made 
me as fit to die ns ye ure to live.' When sent 
hack to his room in the prison, alter the sen¬ 
tence, lie leaned over on the lied, and fell in¬ 
to a wonderful rapture of joy, from the assur¬ 
ance he had, tlial in a few hours lie should 
lx* inconceivably linppv. Being. After a little 
silence, asked how lie was, lie answered 

* Never belter,uud in u lew liouis I'll Is* well 
liryond all conception; they ure going to, 
send me in pieces and <|uarlcrs through the 
country ; they may hug and hew my body as 
they please, lull 1 know assuredly nothing 
shall 1 m* lost, but id) these, my members, shall 
Is* wonderfully gathered, and made like 
Christ's glorious lmdy.* Wli«*n at the scaf¬ 
fold, In? was not able lo go up the ladder 
without support. When on it, hi* said ‘ My 
faint zeal for tin* 1'roli stunt religion lius 
brought me to lliis end :' und the drums in¬ 
terrupted him.” # 

Wodrow's additions mill aiueiidiiieiits to 
vol. i. and ii.—Alter the can* oftuut singu¬ 
lar ]iersori, Ilaillie of Jerviswissl, was printed 
oil’, I received a narrative of some furthercir- 
ciinuitaiices of his uial, from a worthy friend 
of mine, who was present, and a mournful 
spectator. What pawned inside so deep an im- 
pnfeiinn, that lie is distinct sis to tiie very 
wonMKtJind phrases that wen* used; and I 
thought they deserved a room lien*. 

Jerviswood, being uiiicli indisposed, came 
to the bar of tin? justiciary in his nightgown, 
attended by liis sister, who m* vend times gave 
him cordials, he living ho ill tliut he was oblig- 
etl to sit down on a stool. Ih* heard all very 

Mticnlly, only when --was reading In* 

ong narrative, Jrrviawnod would now and 
then look upwards, and hold up his hands. 
When the # declarations and affidavits that 


came from England were read, ho ap|ieaml 
to bo in some concern, and said, 4 On, oh!' 
staring upon the king's wlvoc^." 

‘‘ Rut when the advocate, ill his discourse 
to the assize, insisted on those declarations, 
and affidavits, and enlarged more fully upon 
them iu the speech lie caused print in Jervis- 
wood’s trial, then JrrvUwoou start'd at him 
very broad, and appcareJ U> bo very much 
troubled. 

41 After the advocate had ended his discourse, 
Jerviswood desired liberty of the Karl of Lin¬ 
lithgow to siHSik a few words, not being able 
to say much, because of liis great weakness ; 
which being granted, be spoke to this pur¬ 
pose : * Tlml tin* sickness now upoit him, in 
all human nppearance, would soon prove mor¬ 
tal, and he could not live muny days ; lint he 
found he was intended as a public sacrifice in 
his lifo and estate; that he would say nothing 
as to tiie justice of their Lordship’s interlocu¬ 
tor, and was sorry his trial hod given them so 
much and so long I rouble, by staying so 
long in the Court, it lieiugtlieu jinst mid night. 
Ami then addressed himself to flu* ussixe, 
telling them he douhted not blit they would 
act os men of honour, that then* wen* haul 
thing* in tin? depui.ilions of the witnesses 
against him, which was lo be their rule, and 
fliul nothing he euuld say was to pn til with 
them; jet, for the exoneration of his own 
conscience, and fllutl his poor memory and 
family illicit lint sillier unjuslly, lie lielioveil 
lo nay, that the most material wiluesses wero 
i^irrespoinleiits, (viz. eonvieleil of eoiiueelimi 
with the conspirators.) and life mb'lil be pre- 
einus to Home of iliein. Jlut then* is one 
tiling,* says lie, * wlurli ve.\i*s me extremely, 
and wherein I am injured to the tlfiiiosf de¬ 
gree, and that is. for a plot lo eiitolfllie King 
and IIis lluyal Highness, and tlial 1 sat up 
nights to form a declaration lo palliate or jus- 
lily such a villtmy. 1 am ill probability lo 
np|ic(ir, in some hours, before tiie tribunal of 
tin? Greut Judge, and in presence of your 
lordships and nil here, 1 solemnly derjn 
tlial never was I promplrd or privy to any 
sueh thing, uud that I abhor anil detest all 
thoughts or principles for foiieliiinf I lie life- of 
liis Sue.red Majesty or his royal brother. I 
was ever for^iiouurrhieu) government.’ And 
then looking fliredly upon the king's uilvo- 
eaU*. he said, * My Isud, I Hunk it veiy 
strange tlial you eliurge me with surli nlmui- 
inable tilings; you may remember, that when 
you came to me iu prison, you told me Mich 
were laid lo my rliarge, but you did not 
believe I lie in. I low then, my Isinl, conn: 
you to lay su**h a stain upon nu* with so. 
ninch violence* An* you uow eon vims *d in 

f rour coiiMtieiirc that f am more guilty Hum 
afore f You may rcmemlirr what jwhI |n*- 
twixt us iu prison.* The whole audience 
fixed their eyes upon the udvocutc, who ap- 
Iicari’d in no small confusion, and said, 4 Jer- 
viswood. I own what you say, my thoughts 
there was a.sa pr irate man , but what I uny 
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hero in by special direction of Uic privy coun¬ 
cil) and’ pointing to Sir William Patterson 
Clerk, added, ‘he knows my orders.’— 
‘ Well/ said ‘‘Jarviswood, 4 if your lordship 
liavc one cotiacioifoe for yourself and another 
lor the council, I [pay God forgive you ! 1 
do.' And turning to the justice-general, he 
raid, 4 My lord, F trouble your lordships no 
further.* s 

Hume's Hist, of England, chap. GO.— 11 The 
court was aware that the mulcontents of Eng¬ 
land, held a correspondence with those of. 
Scotland : and that Baillic of Jerviswood, a; 
iiMUt of merit and leurning, with two gentle- 
men of the name of Campbell, had come to 
J/nidon under pretence of negociating the 
.settlement of tlu* Scottish Presbyterians in 
('•arolina, but really with a view of concert¬ 
ing measures with the English conspirators, 
ftuillie was sent prisoner to Edinburgh ; hut 
os no evidence appeared against him, the 
council required him to swear, that he would 
answer all questions Hint should Is 1 propound¬ 
ed to him. lie refused to submit to so ini¬ 
quitous a condition, and a line of six thou¬ 
sand pound* was imposed upon him. At 
length two persons, S|**noc and Carstoirs, be¬ 
ing put to the torture, gave evidence which 
involved the Earl of Tams and some htliers, 
who, in order to save tlieinsclves, were in¬ 
duced to accuse Baillic. He was brought to 
trial; aim being in so languishing a condition 


from the treatment which ho had met with % 
in prison, that it was feared he would not 
survive that night, he was ordered to lx? 
executed the very afternoon on which he re¬ 
ceived sentence.” 

The husband of lady Griscld inherited the 
virtue and firmness of his father. 44 In the 
year 1715, though then in the treasury, which 
might have made him silent in giving an 
opinion against the measures of the court, ho 
publicly declared himself for mercy to the 
poor uniiappy^uffercr* by the rebellion, and 
amongst many arguments for it in n long 
speech bo made ii* parliament, which ho be¬ 
gan hv saying, ho had been bred in the hcIiocI 
ofuiltiction, which had instructed him in both 
the reasonableness and necessity of showing 
mercy to others in like circuinsCmces, con¬ 
cluded by entreating them to Uke the advice 
which the Prophet Elisha gave to the Kfog of 
Israel, in the 2d book of Kings, Gtli chap.'&id ' 
and 23d verses. 4 And ho answered, thou 
slialt not smite them: would'st thou smite 
those whom thou hast taken captive with thy 
sv.ord and with thy bow ? Set bread and wa¬ 
ter before them, that they may eat and drink, 
and go to their mailer. And he prepared 
great provision for them ; and when they 
had eaten and drank, lie sent them away, and 
they went to llicir master. So the bunds of 
Syria came no more into the land of Israel,’ ” 
—Lady M.'s Mir. 
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A pudden courcli o'er neck mid hem! let fall, 
A woven white but she braced on withall; 
For they should not tarry long at that inn, 
(Live him a rock, sync set him down to spin. 
The Southron sought where Wallace was in 
% dread, 

lucy knew not well at what gate in lie yeed. 
In that same house they sought him busily, 
But he sat still and anon right cunningly, 

As of his time he luiu not learned lang. 

The y led him feo, uijd forth their gates cuu gang 
With lic&vy cliear and sorrowful of thought, 
Moir wit of him as then get could they 
nought.” * 

Not* iV. 

Jls ss jrf y in the pooly wave. P. 500. 
Rednccd^is lie frequently was, to live in 
hiding, this would oden be his means of pro¬ 
viding foot), though the following ]>a*8agc re¬ 
lates apparently to times of less necessity, 
when Wallace, attended only by a child, 
having, gone to fish in the nviy of Irvine, 
met the attendants of Ixml Tiercy, who then 
commanded at Air. Tfccy rudely uskiug him 
to give them some of his fish, and not con¬ 
tent with a part, which he had desired the 
child wiio carrictl the bucket, to give them, 
hut insolently demanding the whole, and, on 
his refusal, attacking him with the swori|, it 
is said,— 

'• Wallace was woe ho had no weapons them, 
ilnt the poiit-statf, the which in hand he ham. 
Wallace with it fast on the cheek him look 
With so good-will that while oil* his feel he 
shook. # 

The Mvord Hew from him a fur-broad on the 
laud. 

Wallace was glad, and hint it soon in hand, 
And with the sword an awkward slroke him 
gave 

Under his head, the croij in sunder rave. 

By that the rest lighted about Wallace, 
lie had no help, hut only (hsl his grace. 

On rilher side lull fast on him they dang, 
Great peril was if that had lasted lung. 

Upon Uie head in great ire struck lie one, 
The shearing hl.Ldu glaid to the collar-bone. 
Another on the arin lie hit so hardiiy, 

While hand and sword both onlhc field can 
lie. 

The other two lied to their house again ; 
lie blickclh him that lust was on the plain. 
Three slew he there, two fled with all their 
might 

After their lord, but lie was out of sight." 

9 O 

Noth V. 

How the last Southron's arm u woman sine , 
.hul rubbed him of his rretldcd matt. P. 500. 
From the same authority we have the fol¬ 
lowing account of his love, which is some¬ 
what curious. 

Page %. 

11 In Lunork dwelt a gentlewoman there, 

A maiden mild, as inv book will declare, 


Eighteen years old or little more of age, 

Als bom she was to jiart of heritage. 

Her father was of worship nnd renown, 

And Ilew lira id foot hr heght, of Laming toun, 
As feil others in tlie country were call'd, 
Before time they gentlemen were of ail’d. 
But this good man and alfe his wife was dead, 
The maiden then wist of no other mile, 

But still she dwelt in tribute in the town 
And purchased lmd Kiujj Edward's protection; 
Servants with her and friends ut her own will, 
Thus lived slu* without desire of ill; 

A quiet house as she might hald in wear, 
Forilesilrig had done her meikle dear, 

Slain her brother, which eldest was and heir. 
All sufi'emd she and right lowly her bore, 
Amiable, so benign, ware and wise, 
Courteous and sweet, fulfilled ofgentrife. 
Welt ruled of tongue, hail of countenance, 
Of virtues she was worthy to advance, 
Humbly she held and purchased a good name, 
Of ilka wight she luvped her from blame, 
True right wise folk a great favour she lent. 
Ilium a day to kirk as she went, 

Wallace her saw us lie his eyes can cast, 

The print of love, him puneed at the last, 

So uKjierly thro’ beauty of that bright, 

With great uncase in presence hide he might.' 

I ho|ie 1 may be |ieriuillrd to give n M|s*r4- 
men of flic orniiMiciilcd passages of the Blind 
Bard’s poem. wlm**i coiilabis hul very ftfW of 
that eJiarncfer. 


“ Into April wJien closed is Imi ween 
The able ground by working of mil tire, 

And woods havu won their worthy weeds of 
green, 

When Nymplirtis in building of his bom 
With oyl and balm, fulfilled of sweet odour, 
Fumous matters as they are wont to gang, 
Walking their course in every casual hour, 
To glad the hunter with his merry mug." 

1 am temptcd also In give a specimen of 
the more onipassioned or declamatory puns, 
which an* likewise very thinly scattered 
through the work. S|»cakinp of Wallace, 
who was obliged to leave his new-married 
love, he exclaims,— 

** Now leave thy mirth, now leave thy haill 
pleasuncc, 

Now leave thy bliss, now leave thy childish 


age, • 

Now leave lliy yrftilh, now follow tiiy hard 
chance, 

Now leave thy ease, now leave thy niarringr, 
Now leave thy love, or thou shall lose u gage 
Which never on earth shall be redeemed 
again; 

Follow fortune and all her fierce outrage, 

Go live in war, go live in cruel poiii.” 

The death ol'Wallace’s wife is thus relatml* 
in a plainer and less studied manner. After 
living told how the English, who wen; in 
possession of Jauierk, quarrelled with Wal¬ 
lace and his friend, Sir John Graham, on 
their way from church, scofleiLst them for 
Is ing hi well tin sntd; und how, after coming 
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to blows, and the two friends slaying several; 
of them, they were overpowered by numbers, i 
and gained with difficulty the house of Wal¬ 
lace’s wife,—he proceeds, 

“The woman then which was full will of, 
wane, 

The jicril saw with fellon noise and din. 

Set up the gate and let them enter in. 

Thro’ to a strength they passed off that stead, 
Filly Southron upon the gate were deoil. 

This fair woman did business in her might, 
The Englishmen to tarry witli a slight, 

While that Wallace into the woods was past, 
Then Cartlan Crags they pursued fast. 

WJien Southron saw that scaped was Wallace, 
Again they turn’d, the woman took on ease, 
1'ut her to death, I cannot tell you how, 

Ofsik matter I may not tarry now.” 

Not* VI. 

His countrymen, with faithless gaze, 
Hckcld his valour's early hlazr.. I*. bflO. 

Wintown, in his chronicle, alter telling how 
Wullace surrounded the slierrif of Lanerk in 
tlie town at his inn, and slew him; the con¬ 
clusion of which story runs tilt's: 

Page 115. 

11 Tim schyrrave by the throt lie gat, 

And that bey stayre be hurlyd bun down 
And slew liirn there wythiu the town,” 
proceeds to say, 

Kray be thus the schcrravc si we, 

Bcoltis men fast to hint drew, 

That with the Inglia oil tyme ware, 
Aggrevyd and supnrised wire.” 
f loTinsbed, in bis Chronicles, mentions him 
thus :— 

41 In that season also the fame of William 
Wallace began to spring, a young gentleman 
of huge stature and notable strength of bodi 
with such skill and knowledge of warlike en¬ 
terprises, nnd hereto of such hardinessc of 
sloinacli, in ntteuipting all manner of danger¬ 
ous exploits, that his match was not :iny where 
lightlie to he found. He was son to one Sir 
Andrew Wallace of Craigie, nnd from his 
youth bore ever an inward hatred against tlie 
English nation. Eumlrie notable feats he 
wrought nlso against the Englishmen in de¬ 
fence of the Scots, and #ns of such incredible 
force at his coming to 4 perfect age, that of 
hiiuselfc alone, without all hclpo, lie would 
not foarc to set on three or four Englishmen 
and vanquish Ihom. When tlie fame, there¬ 
fore, of his worthic acts was notified through 
the roalmc, manic were put in good hope that 
by his means tlie rcolinc should be delivcrcc 
from the servitude of tho Englishmen withir 
sliort time after. And hereupon a »*reat num 
her of the Scotch nation, as well of die nobili 
lie os others, wen* roadie to assist him in nl 
his enterprises, lly n'asou thereof lie niigh 
not easilio be entrapped, or taken of the Eng 
Itslimctt, that went about to have gotten bin 
into their hands.” 


Buchanan, in his history of Scotland, tfftev 
icntioning the imprisonment of Baiiol, and 
Edward's Bailing to France, where he was then 
trying on war, and Cumin, Earl of Buchan, 
ftking advantage of his absence, to ravage^ 
Vorthumbcrland, and lay siege to Carlii<&; * 
:nntinucs, 44 Though this expedition did some¬ 
what to encourage the before crest-fallen 
•Scotch, and hinder the English from doing 
hem further mischief, yet it contributed litlio 
r nothing to tlie main chance, in regard that 
11 tlie places of strength were possessed by 
he enemy’s garrisons; but when the nobility 
lad neither strength nor courage to undertake 
jreat matters, there presently started up one 
William Wallace, a man of an ancient noble 
amity, but one that had liven poorly and 
neanly, as having little or no estate; yet this 
min performed in this wur, not r4ily beyond 
hi* expectation, but even tlie belief of all tlie 
common people; for he was bold of spirit, 
and strong of lwdy; and when lie was but a 
youth, lmd>slain a young English nobleman, 
who proudly domineered over him. For this 
fact he wax forced to run away, and to skulk 
up and down in several places for some years 
l o save his life, and by this course of living, 
lis l>ody was hardened against wind and 
weuthcr, and his mind was likewise fortified 
undergo greater hazards when time should 
serve. At length, growing weary of such a 
rendering unseltleiiway ofliving, he resolved 
to attempt something, though never so luizard- 
jus, and therefore gathered a band of men 
jogether of ’ike fortune witli himself, and did 
lot only assault single persons, but even 
greater companies, lliough with an inferior 
number, and accordingly, slew several per- 
sons in divers places, lie played bis pranks 
with as much disjmtch ns boldness, and never 
gave liis enemy any advantage to fight him; 
so that, in short time, his fume was spread 
over belli nations, by which means many 
came in to him. moved by the likeness of their 
cause, or willi like love of their country; thus 
he made up a considerable army. Anil seeing 
the nobles were sluggish in their manage¬ 
ment of affairs, either out of fear or dulness, 
thi* Wallace was proclaimed Regent by tlie 
tumultuous*hand that followed him, and so he 
managed things as a lawful magistrate, and 
tlie substitute of Baiiol. He accepted of this 
name, not out of any ambition or desire to 
rfilc, but because it was a title given him by 
his countrymen out of pure love and goou- 
will. Tho first remarkable exploit he perform¬ 
ed with his army was near Lanorick, where 
lie slew the major-general of that precinct, 
being an Englishman of good descent. After¬ 
wards lie took and demolished many castles, 
which wore either slenderly fortified or mean¬ 
ly garrisoned, or rise guarded negligently; 
which petty attempt* so encouraged his sol¬ 
diers. that they shunned no service, no, not 
the most hazardous, under his conduct, ns 
having experienced that Jiis boldness wa* 
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•nii<le<l by counsel, and tlmt iiiif counsel was 
seconded by success.” 

Note VII. t 

What tko' those warriors, gleaming round, 
On peaceful death-bed ncocr lay, 

' Hut each , upon his fated day, 

I Us cntl on field or scaffold found. —I*. 501. 

Tlmt tlie greater part of those bravo men 
•lied in tlio Held I need scarcely maintain; 
and Barbo0r,1n hyi liruce, says, “ that after 
the battle of MeUiven, the Scotch prisoners of 
distinction were kept till Edwtxrd’s pleasure 
respecting tliem should be*known, who or¬ 
dered those who would not swear fealty to 
him, and abandon the cause of Bruce, to be 
executed. ^)f the five names winch ho par¬ 
ticularly mentions, two, viz. Frazer and Hay, 
arc found junongst Wallace’s first associates ; 
to which he Adds, ‘ and other ina.' ” 

“ Sis Thomas Randall there was tarn, 

That wna a young bachelor.” 

Then, ftjrUier on, - 

M Thomas Randall was one of Um, 

That for his lyll' become their man. 

Off otliyr that were tukyn thnu, 

Bum they mnsowet, sum tliai slew. 

And sum tliai liangyt, anff sum thai drew." 
Hand all, who is the only person amongst 
tliem, noticed as proving unfaithful to ftriya:, 
and us a young man, we may infer that the 
others were more advanced in years, and 
might, therefore, many of them, be the early 
companions of Wallace, who was himself only 
live and forty when he died. 

Note VIII. 

Ent'ring the fatal liar ns, fair sight! 

Went one by one the manly train , 

Hut neither lamm, laird, nor knight 
Did e'er return ag^in. —1*. 501. 

In Blind llany, book 7l)i, the account of 
this wicked massacre is thus given :— 

“ A baulk [beam] w as knit all full of ropes so 
kccu 

Sick a Tolbooth seiisyn was never seen. 

Stern men were set the entry for to hold, 
None might pass in but ay as they were 
call’d. • 

Sir Ranald [the uncle of Wallace] first to 
make fewty for his land, 

The knight went in and would no longer 
stand ; 

A runifing cord they slipt over his head 
Hard to the baulk and hanged him to dead. 
Sir Brice the Blair then with his rune in post 
Unto the dead they hasted him full fast, 

By [by the time] he enter’d, his head was in 
the snare, 

Tied to the baulk, hanged to the dead right 
there. 

The third enter'd that pity was for thy, 

A worthy knight, Sir Neal Montgomery, 

And other fcil [many] of landed men ubout, 
Many yeed in, but no Scotsman came out.” 
Proceeding witlitly.* story, lie says,— 
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u Tlius eighteen score to that derf death tlicy 

ant. 

Of barons bold, and many a worthy knight.” 

Dr. Jamieson, in his ingenious and learned 
Notes to the Lira of Wallace, by Harry Uk* 
Minstrel, so satisfactorily confutes the doubts 
of Lord Hailes, respecting the authenticity of 
this event, tliai there is no occasion lor me to 
say any thing on the subject. A transaction 
so atrocious ns the hanging so many men of 
distinction, and getting them into the sunn* 
on pretence of a public meeting on national 
business, might be fictitious in a nocm written 
many ages utlcr tho date of Um* aumnwed 
event; but when found in a metrical history 
by a simple bard, so neartlint period, andftup- 
ported by the universal tradition of the rouu- 
tf y> olio must bo sceptical to a degree which 
would make the relation of old events abso¬ 
lutely spiritless and unprofitable, to reject it. 
It mightbc called the imbecility of scepticism. 
This would be sufficient to establish it, even 
independent of the proof drawn from Barimur, 
and nUicr old writers, which l)r. Jamieson 
lms produced. I recommend it to the render 
to see die above mentioned notes, pngo *1111., 
for the answer given by Dr. Jamieson to 
another objection of Sir 1). Dairy tuple, res¬ 
pecting Uie authenticity of Montcith’s treacli- 
:ry to Wallace. 

Note IX. 

That form is Wallace wight .— P. 502. 

# Mias Porter, in her interesting novel of the 
Scottish Chiefs, gives Uie following |s>werful 
lescriptinn of her hero, at tin* Barns of Ayr, 
from which it is probable I have lsirrowcd 
somewhat, though ill the time scarcely nwnro 
to whom l was obliged; for, ns Harry Uu* 
Minstrel lias made Uio ghost of Fadon appear 
upon the battlements of the Castle, with a 
“ prodigious rafter in his bund,” that might 
also impress inc with the idea. After telling 
what great piles of combustibles were, by the 
orders of Wallace, heaped uj» on Uie outside 
of the building, she adds,— 

* When all was ready, Wallace, wilh the 
mighty spirit of retribuUoii, nerved every 
limb, mounted to the roof, and tearing off part 
of the tiling, with u tlaming brand in his hand, 
hewed himself glittering in arms to the (af¬ 
frighted revellers Uftiealli, and as lie threw it 
blazing amongst them, lie cried aloud, * Tho 
blood of the murdered calls for vengeance, 
and it conies.* At Uiat instant the matches 
were put to the faggots which surrounded the 
building, and the whole parly, springing from 
their seats, hastened towards the doors: all 
were fastened, and, retreating ogain in the 
midst of Uie room, they fearfully looked up to ' 
the tremendous figure above, which, like a 
supernatural being, seemed to avenge their 
crimes, and ruin down fire on their guilty 
heads. * * * The rising smoke from within 
and without Uie building, now obscured his 
terrific form. The shouts of the Scots, os 
the fire covered its walls, mid I hr* streaming 
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flames licking the windows, and pouring into 
every opening of the building, raised such a 
terror in tin* breasts of tins wrote In a within, 
that with the most horrible crieB they again 
and again flew to the doors to escape. £Jot 
an avenue appeared ; almost suffocated with 
smoke, and scorched with tlie blazing rafters 
that fell from the roof, tliey at last made a des¬ 
perate attempt to brcaJc a passage through the 
great portal. 

Though 1 have made a larger extract from 
this able and popular writer, than iH necessary 
for my purpose, tlio terrific sublimity of the 
passage, which has tempted me to transgress, 
will*also procure my i>ardon. 

Note X. 

O’er Stirling's towers his standard plays , 

Isom oicns his rule, Argute obeys. 

In Angns t Merits , an/I J liter dr ni , 

Nor English Lord nor Ctrf is sent. —1\ CDS. 

1 lolinslicd, after telling how Wallace re¬ 
ceived the army that John Cumin, Earl of 
Btudimt, led before,and const rained thorn* Scots 
that favoured King Kdwurd to renounce all 
fkitli and promiseH nmilc li» him, says, 44 This 
done, lie passed forth with grtmt puissance 
against the Englishmen tliat linld sundrie cas- 
tcls within Scotland, and with great hardi¬ 
ness* and manhood lie wan the caste Is of For- 
fuir, Dundee, Jlrechcn, and Montrose, slotting 
all such soldiers as ho found witliin them. 
Wallace, now joifnl of his prnaperous succcssc, 
nnd hearing, that certeine of the chiefest cf- 
ficers of those Englishmen that kept tlie castle 
of J>uiLsti*r, were gone forth to consult of 
oilier Englishmen of the forts next to them 
adjoining, came xuddcnlic to the said castel, 
and took it, not leaving a man alive of all 
those whom he found as then witliin it: then, 
after he had furnished the hold with his own 
souldiers in nil defensible wise, hi* went to 
Aberdeen," Ac. I ltdinshed's Chronicles. 

Buchanan says, 44 When tlie si* things were 
spread abroad, (the ftiine of Wallace's ex¬ 
ploits,) and, perhaps, somewhat enlarged be¬ 
yond tlie truth, out of men's respect and fa¬ 
vour to him, all that wished well to their 
country, or won* afraid oftheirown particular 
conditions, flocked to him, as judging it fit to 
take op]>ortunity by tlie forelock; so tliat, in 
a short lime, he reduced all the castles which 
the English held on tlie other side of tlie 
Forth, though well fortified,nnd more carefully 
guarded for tear of his attacks. He took and 
demolished tlie castles of Dundee and Forfar, 
Brechin and Montrose. lie seized on Dun- 
stcr by surprise*, and garrisoned it: he enter¬ 
ed Aberdeen (which the enemy, for fear of 
his coming, bod plundered and burnt) even 
whilst it was in llaines; but a rumour being 
scattered abroad, concerning the coming of 
the English army, prevented his taking the 
castle *, for be determined to meet them at 
the Forth, not being willing to hazard a bat¬ 
tle, but in a place which he himself should 
pitch upon.” Duclf Hist, of Scotland. 


Note XI. 

For news an. brought of English host 
Which fast approaching thro the land 
At Stirling mean to make their stand.— P. 502. 

Holinslicd’s Chronicles:— 41 But now bci^* 
advertised of the coming of this arrnie against 
him, ho (Wallace) raised his siege, and went 
to Striveling to defend the bridge there, that 
Hugh Crctsingham with his army should not 
nassc the some, according^as the report went, 
Ilia intent was to doe. Heerc, incountring 
with tlie enemies, the third ides of Septem¬ 
ber, he obtained a very worthie victorie; for 
he slew not onlic the forcsoid Cresaingham. 
with a great part of his arniic, being passed 
the river, but also forced the residue to flee 
in Buch sort, tliat a great number of them 
were drowned, and few escaped ,awai with 
life. Thus having gotten the upper ,hanc* o r 
his enemies, here at Striveling, he returned 

X n to the siege of Cowper, which, shortly 
r, upon t'lis return thither, was rendered 
unto hiiu by those tliat were witliin its gar¬ 


rison. 


Buchanan's History of Scotland :— 44 But 
he (King Edward^ hearing of the exploits of 
Wallace, thought uiere was need of a greater 
force to suppress him; vet, that the exi>edition 
was not worthy of a King neither (us brinrr 
only ngainsl u roving thief, for so the KnglisSi 
called Wallace,) and tliercfore, he writCB to 
Henry Piercy, Earl of Northumberland, and 
William Latimer, 4 tliat tliey should speedily 
levy what fevers they could out of neighbour¬ 
ing parts, anu join tneniselves with Crowing- 
hain, who as yet remained in ScnUaiid, to 
subdue the rebellious Scots.’ Thomas Wal- 
siughnm writes, 4 tliat the E»rl of Warren was 
general in this expedition. But Wallace, who 
was then bestcgiiig^lie ensile of Cowper, in 
File, lest his army, which ho Itnd increased 
against tlie approach of the English, should 
lie idle; the English being near at hand, 
marched directly to Stirling. The river Forth, 
no where almost forduble, may there be passed 
over by a bridge of wood, though itbc increased 
by oilier rivers and the coming in of tho tide. 
Th^ro Crcssinphnui passed over with the 
greatest potf ot his army, but the bridge, ci¬ 
ther having its beams loosened or disjointed on 
purpose, by the skill of the architect, (as our 
writers Hay,) that so it might not bo able to 
be.fr any great weight, or else being over¬ 
laden with the burden of so many hone nnd 
foot, and carriages, as passed over, was broken, 
and so the march of the rest of tho English 
was obstructed : the Scots set upon those who 
were passed over, beforu they could put them¬ 
selves into a posture of defence; and, having 
slain their captain, drove tlie rest back into tho 
river: tlie slaughter was so great, tliat they wero 
almost nil either killed or drowned. Wallace 
returned from this fight to the besieging of -. 
castles ; and, in a short time, lie so changed 
the face of affairs, that lie left none of tlie 
English in Scotland, but'iiich as were made 
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nriaoncre. This victory, wherein none of dis¬ 
tinction amongst the Scots fell, (save Andrew 
Murray, whose soil some y^rs alter was re¬ 
gent of Scotland,) was obtained on the 13th 
of September, in the year of Christ 1W. 
„ Some say that Wallace was called off to this 
fight, not from the siege of Cowper, but Dun¬ 
dee, whither he returned after the fight. So 
John Major, and some books found in monas¬ 
teries, do relat6.’ ” 

. ‘ * Note XII. 

Then many a high-plum’d gallant rear'd hit 
hetid t • " 

And proudly s/note the ground i cith firmer 
tread , 

WhojUd, ere close of erent mg t lye 
WLt^ghuslly face turn’d to the sky. —P. 503 

llo\y often has tlie contrast of the field bc- 
tforc^a battle, and at the conclusion of the 
bloody day, been noticed by poets! And 
there is one passage from a most spirited and 
beautiful poem on my preset^ subject, which 
1 must beg leave to transcribe, lliid not the 

i ilan of my Legem? been so totally different, 

, should never have presumed to enter njsni 
ground which had already been so ably occu¬ 
pied. The l>oet, addn^wing llie moon, as on 
the night Indore the fight ol* Falkirk, says,— 
“ Why Uiou, fair orl>, dost thou shine h<* bright 
As limn rollest on thy way ! 

Canst tliou not hide thy silver light 
That llie licavciis, all (fork with the clouds of 
night, . 

Might frown on yon fierce array * 

Hut why hIiouM'hI tliou hide tliy shining brow, 
Thou who look’s! through the midnight sky ! 
Tho* the'dieinon who gives the world for woe 
Wills tint tear descend and the life-blood llow, 
Thy place shall be still on high ! 

Thou look’st on iiiiul— tliou sec's! him blest 
In tho light of his little day,— 

Thou look’st anon, lu; is gone In rest! 

The cold worm creeps in his lordly brrnst, 

Ho sloops in tlie grave’s decay ! 

Thou saw'sthim rise,—thou slialt hot him fall, 
Thou shall stay till llie tomb hath cover’d all; 
Till death lias crush’d them one by one, 

Each frail but proud cphcmcron ! # 

To-morrow thy cold and tranquil eye 
Shall gaze again from the midnight sky; . 
With untiucnchcd light, with ray serene. 
Thou slialt glance on the field where death 
. hall i been ; 

Thou slialt gild his features pale and wan, 
Thou shall gaze on tho form of murder'd man, 
On his broken armour scatter'd round, 

On the sever’d limb and yawning wound; 
Hut thou, amidst the wreck of time, 
(Jnfrowmng passcst on, and keep’st thy path 
sublime.” 

Mitt Halford'a Wall net , Cant. II. 
Note XIII. 

HI 10 did not sjatre their mother's tons that day, 
Arul ne'er shall hr. forgot. —1*. 504. 


These words are nearly token from an old 
song called Auld long syne :— 

“ Sir Jiilin the Ora me of lusting funic 
Shall never bo forgot; 

He was an honour to the name, 

A brave and valiant Scot. 

Tho Douglas and the gicnl Montrose 
Were heroes in Uicirtime ; 

These men spar’d not tlicir mothers' sons 
For Auld long sync.” 

Noth XIV. 

And he xcith foresight vri’xe, to spare 

Toot Scotland, scuurgctl , erhuustid , bare .— 

P. 50T>. 

Huchanon’s history :—” Hy means t>f fbese 
combustions, the fields lay unlilled, insomuch 
that, after that overthrow, a famine ensued, 
and a jicstilciico after tho liunino. From 
whence a greater destruction was apprehend¬ 
ed than from tho war: Wallace, to prevent 
this misfortune as much ns hr could, called 
together all those who wore fit for service, to 
apjiear ut a certain dny, with whom lie march¬ 
ed into England, thinking, with himself, that 
their liodics being exercised with Inlsnir, 
would before healthy, and that wintering in 
the enemy’s country, provisions would lie 
spared at home; and the soldiers, who wen* 
in much want, might reap some fruit of their 
labours in a rich country, and flnuriAiiiig by 
reason of its cont inued pence. When lie wiim 
entered into England, no man dared to attack 
him, so that he stayed there from llie first of 
Novemlier to tho first of February ; mill Imv- 
ing refreshed and enriched his soldiers with 
the Iruitsaiid spoils of the enemy, lie relumed 
home willi great renown. This cx|iedi1inn, 
as it increased the fame and authority of 
Wallace amongst the vulgar,so it heightened 
the envy of the nobles,” Ac. Are. 

Holiuslied also mentions Wallace *s stay in 
England witli his uriuy. 

Note XV 

Kdtrend meantime nsham'd and wroth 
At such unseemly foil, and ioth 
So to be bearded, tint defiance 
To Scotland's Chief— P. 5115. 

Huclmnnu's history:— 44 Moreover,1 be King 
of England, fndhng the business greater than 
could Ik* manned by his deputies, made some 
settlement of ihings in France, and returned 
home, and gathering together a great army, 
hut hastily levied, (for he luoiiglit not liiu.k 
his veteran soldiers from beyond sea,) and for 
the most part raw and incx|icrienccd men, lie 
marches toward Scotland, supjswing lie bail 
only to do witli a disorderly band of mbltcr* 
Hut when lie saw both armies in battle arAiy, 
about fivo hundred paces from encli other, in 
the plains of Staninore, ho admired the disci¬ 
pline, order, and confidence of his enemies. 
So tliat, though he himself hud much greater 
force, yet he durst not put it to the hazard of 
a battle against such a veteran and so experi- 
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cuccd a Captain, and against soldiers enured 
to all hardships, and inarched slowly back. 
Wallace, on the oilier liand, durst not follow 
him, for fear of uinbuscadcii,” &c. «fcc. 

ilolinsJied, who so often shews himscll 
very inimicul to tlic Scotch, gives an account 
of the meeting of thc'8cotcli and English, on 
Stanniore, more favourable to the former than 
Buchanan:— 

4 IIo (Wallace) entered into England at the 
time before appointed, where King Edward 
was rcoilie with an aruiic, ujion Stunemoore, 
double in number to the Scots, to give them 
IkiUcII; but when the time came that both 
were readio to have joined, Ihu Englishmen 
withdrew, having no lust (as it should seem) 
to light with the Scots at that time; who |ier- 
ecivmg them to give backc, incontinentilic 
would have rushed foorlli of ilicir ranks to 
have pursued iu chase after them, bill Wal¬ 
lace, doubting least the Englishmen had ment 
some poliric. and saying that it was enough 
for him that lie had forced such a great Prince, 
in his own country, to forsake the field, 
caused the Scots to keep together in order of 
haltell; and so, preserving them from the 
malice of tlieir enemies, brought them into 
Scotland with lives and honours sav^d, besides 
the infinit similes and Ismtics which they got 
in tlieir jornie." Holiashtd's Chronicle*. 

Noth XVI. 

Jhul they upon the ocean met, 

With warlike Jlnet, and *ail* full set, 
l)c IjmguoUlc, that hold outlaw. —P. f*0G. 

Though, 1 believe, there is little mention 
made in history of Will loci?’s actions in France, 
vet his being engaged in the wars against the 
English in that country, is highly probuble, 
Intuiihc n contemporary writer of his life 
would not venture to advance it, if it were 
untrue; ami those French wars are transmit¬ 
ted to posterity Jiy French writers, who would 
not willingly give much credit to warriors 
of another nation; or hy English, who would 
Im as little inclined to mention the prowess ot 
the Scotch, when listed under the banners of 
another kingdom. But so romantic a story 
ns that of Ik* Jiongoville on the high was, 
might, perhn|M<, though entirely fanciful^rx- 
poet to jtnas with impunity, mowever, since 
l)e Iiougoville is afterward*frequently men¬ 
tioned as a stxuich adherent of our hero, and 
also as fighting under Hubert Bruce, and can¬ 
not therefore be Biipjtosod to be an imaginary 
]»onioiiagc, sous' credit is due to the account 
given of tlieir first recountcr, and tlic gener¬ 
ous beginning ol* tlieir friendship. 

Not* XVII. 

But envy of a Hero's fame 
* Which so obscured cadi lofty name. —P. f»07. 

Buchanan on this subject says:— 44 Having 
thus got a victory, though bloodless, (at Stan- 
more,) against so puissant a King, liis ene¬ 
mies were no much tho more enraged against 
him, aud rauwd rumour to Iq* scattered up 


and down, tlmt Wallace did openly affect a % 
supreme or tyrannical power, whicli the no-' 
bles, especially (iruce and the Cumins of the 
royal stocky took iu mighty disdain. # * * 
And therefore they determined hy all means 
to undermine the authority of Wallace. Ed¬ 
ward was not ignorant of these disgusts, and 
therefore the next summer he levies a great 
army, consisting partly of English, partly of 
Scots, who had remuiued faithful to him, and 
came to Falkirk, which is a village, built in 
the very track of the wall of Sever us, aud is 
distant from Stilling little more tlian sir 
miles. The Sc^vs army were not far from 
them, of sufficient strength, for they were 
thirty thousand, if tlic generals and leaders 
hod agrt'cd amongst themselves: tlieir gener¬ 
als were, John Cumin, John Stuart, and 
William Wallace, the most flourishing per¬ 
sons amongst the Scots; tlic two former for 
tlieir high descent und optilcncy; the llutcr 
for the glory of his former exploits. 

44 When tlic army, in three squadrons, was 
ready to fight, Jl new dispute anna', liesideu 
tlieir former envy, who should lead the van 
of tho army; ana when all three stood ujHjn 
their terms, tho English decided the contro¬ 
versy, who, with humt!‘rs displayed, marched 
witli a swift pace towards them. Cumin and 
his forces retreated without striking a stroke; 
Stuart* being beset before and behind, was 
slaiii, with ull tlrnt followed him : Wallace 
was sorely pressed upon in the front. and 
Bruce had fetched a compass about a hill, anil 
tell on his rear; yet ho was as littlo disturbed 
ns, in such circumstances, he could possibly 
be, but retreated beyond the River Cnrion, 
where, by tlic intcrnoaition of the river, ho 
hod got an opportunity to defend himself, and 
also to gather up the straggling fugitives; 
and Bruce, desirous to speak with him, he 
agreed to it. They tufj stood over against 
one to another where the river hath the nar¬ 
rowest clianncl and tlic highest banks. * 

* * * TTiis battle was fought 

on the tKd of July, when tliere fell of the 
Scots above ten thousand, of whom, of the 
nobles, wen*, John Stuart, Macduff, Earl of 
Fife, and of Wallace his army, John Creme, 
the motA valiant person of the Scots, next to 
Wallace himself ” 

liolinshcd likewise mentions the envy and 
jealous hatred which many of tlic nobles par¬ 
ticularly Cumin, conceived against Wallace, 
ns a man of comparatively mean origin, and 
their entering into a league with Edward to 
betray him. He notice's the dispute between 
Wallace and Stuart about leading the van, at 
the battle of Falkirk, and Cumin and his fol¬ 
lowers quitting the field as the armies wero 
about to join battle, and the great slaughter 
made of the Scots by Bruce; but lie adds: 

44 Yet Wallace left notliing undone that might 
uerteinc to tlic duty of a valiant enpteine. 
But at length all his endeavours, notwith¬ 
standing tin; Scots (overcome with multitude 
of nmnlHTH.as the Scottish writo-s wiy,) were 
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oleine in such huge numbers that lie vu 
constrained to draw out of the field with such 
small remnant as were Icftfllivc." 

He then relates tlic meeting between him 
and Bruce, on the banks of the Carron. 

Not* XVIII. 

With flashing eye and dark red brmn 
f/c vtlcrql then a hasty row. —P. 507. 

That Wullactf withdrew, from the field, in 
the •bitterness* of his renefttment for the in¬ 
gratitude ufUic nobles an<f the insults he re¬ 
ceived, binding himself bj^i rash vow from 
taking any part in the combat, is not men¬ 
tioned, 1 believo, by any general historian or 
chronicler *, hut os it is stated so circumstan¬ 
tially ^ Harry the Minstrel, who professes to 
take tile matter of his poem so scrupulously 
from thcfelifc of Wallace, written by his (Viend 
K ftr*H;onlcnip<>rary Blair, and being the only 
shade cast upon the public virtue of our hero, 
which a friend would willingly (but for the 
love of truth) have omitted, # must consider it 
ns authentic. Th% private visit received by 
him from Edwards Queen while in England, 
and other matters, tending to add to the glory 
ot his friend and hero pore of a more doimlful 
character, and have not Ihcrelbrc boon ad¬ 
mitted into this legend. 

Noth XIX. 

Hut from the. ground 

They tike th‘ cnrhnfcd lion bound. 

Rage is their sorrow, grimly fed, • 

dud blood the tears they shed. —P. 5Ort. 
Blind Harry, page *.tW.— 

“ When Wallace saw this knight [Oramc] to 
dead was brought 

Tlio piteous pain so sore thrill’d in his 
thought; 

All out oi kind it alter'd his courage, 

H is wit in war was then lmt a wood rage. 

His horse him bore in field where so him list, 
For of himself ns then little he wist; 

Like a wild beast that wen? from reason rent, 
As witlessly into the host lie went; 

Dinging on hard ; what Southeron he right 
hit 

Straight upon horse again might ne^?r sit. 
Into that rage full feil folk iffc dang down, 

All about him was red a full great room." • 

Note XX. 

The Scottish soldiers , scatter'd wide , 1 

Hath Wallace round his standard drawn, 

HtUh cheer d their spirits, rous'd their pride, 
And led them where their Joes they found 
ALL listless, scatter'd on the ground .— 

J\ 500. b 

, A* we find the English not pursuing this 
victory, but presently retiring to their own 
country, whilst Wallace is at liberty to sum¬ 
mons a general convention of the states at 
St. Johnston, it is probable they received 
Home severe check from the arm of that chief- 
tain after ths little, though it is not stated in 


general history-. It is indeed said, that the 
English retired for fear of an attack from tlic 
French in their own country ; but ns no such 
attack followed or seemed really to have been 
intended, it is likely that this was only their 
excuse for retreating. .This opinion is cor¬ 
roborated, too, by the manner in which fldT-’ 
inshed mentions Wallace’s resignation of all 

S ublic authority soon after, at Perth or Si. 
ohnston:— 

“ But, notwithstanding all those valiant 
speeches of Wallace, (alluding to his confer* 
cncc with Bruce on the hanks of the Carron,) 
when he considered the unfortunate discom¬ 
fiture by him so trcachcrouslie received, lie 
came to Perth, and there uttering, b 3 ' com¬ 
plaint, the injurious envie of tlic nobles 
against him. he renounced nnd discharged 
lumself of all the authority which had U*cn 
committed to his hands touching the govern¬ 
ance of the realme, nnd went into Fruncc, ns 
saith liOsleus; but Johauus Maior saith, ho 
never canto tliere, though he will not llatho 
denie it" 

Had Edward, after gaining so great a vic¬ 
tory nr Falkirk, received no check, Walloon 
could nc^iave been in condition to renounce 
his authority ill so high a tone as is hero im¬ 
puted to him by an English author, who cer¬ 
tainly cannot lie accused of any partiality to 
tlic Scotch* 

Note XXL 
Retaining in that potent hand 
Which thrice redeem'd its notice land .— 1*. 5Ut. 

First oiler the battle of Biggur lot freed the 
country generally from dcjicjidcticc on Eng¬ 
land, though Edward still held many places 
of strength in the Scotland ; then, lifter Iho 
burning of tlio Barns of Air, ho almost en¬ 
tirely drove his adherents out of it; nnd third¬ 
ly, after the halllo of Stirling he completely 
freed Scotland from the enemy. 

Note XXII. 

The sound er'n of his whisper'd name 
Revival in faithful hearts tie smother'd flame, 
And many secretly to join his standard came. 
— P. OKI. 

I have in this part of the story adhered to 
Blair and tlic Mfristrcl, though tliere is nothing 
correspondent it in either Ilolinslied or 
Buchanan, except what may be gleaned from 
the following passages. After his account of 
tlic battle ot Konlin, fought probably when 
Wallace was in France, and tlic succeeding 
invasion of Edward into Scotland, Ilolinslied 
says, “ The Scots perceiving tliey wero not 
ot puissance able to resist his invasion, with¬ 
draw to their strengths, by means whereof 
the English army {sused through all Scot¬ 
land, even from tlic soutli parts unto the 
north, and found few or none to make resist¬ 
ance, except Wallace, nnd such ns followed 
his opinion, who were lied to tlic mountain* 
and tlic woods, A:c. 

Buchanan toys, “ To Idot out the ignominy 
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(of Iiim defeat at Kostin,) and put an end at 
unco to a Ion" and tedious war, bo (Edward) 
therefore levies an army bigger than ever he 
hod before, and assaulted Scotland both by 
sen and land, and made spoil of it even unto 
the uttermost borders of Ross, no man daring 
to oppose so great a force. Only Wallace 
ami his men, sometimes in tho front, sonic* 
lime* in tho rear, sometimes in the flanks, 
would snap either those that rashly went be* 
fore or loitered behind, or that in plundering 
straggled too far from the main body ; nei¬ 
ther did lie suffer them to stray from their col¬ 


ours. 


Note XXIII. 


Then Edward thought the Chief to gain, 

.•hut wilt him to his princely aide 

With L rats nr' d gold a ml honours vain. —P. CO!). 

llolinHlied's Chronicles :— M It is said that 
King Edward required by a messenger sent 
unto this Wallace, that if lie would come in 
and Iks sworn hi* liege-mail and true subject, 
lie would have at hi* hand* great lordships 
and jHjMCHsion* within England to tnaintcine 
hi* pnsl, as was requisite to apian ofverie 
honourable estate, lint Wallace raised these 
oilers, saii-ng tliat. lie preferred liberty with 
small revenues in Scotland Indore amo |h>h- 
w'ssioif of lauds in England, were the same 
never so great; considering he, might not en¬ 
joy them under the yoke of bondage. 

* * Furthermore Indore his 

(King Edward’s) departure out of Scotland, 
1m npi>oiiiLrd nil the Scottish nobles to assem¬ 
ble ai Scone, where lie called them to take a 
new otli, that from henceforth they would 
lake him for their Sovereigm* Lord, and to 
ubuic him in nil thing* n* loinl subjects. All 
the nobility of Scotland wn* sworne to him 
that day, Wallace onlio excepted, who es- 
clmed more than the companie of a serpent to 
luivo auie thing to doo with llie English, 
touching anio agreement to be made with 
them, ngrecalilo to their desires.” 

liiieliaiiau also *ays, “ Kdwnnl sought by 
great premises to bring him over to his party ; 
Imt his constant tone was, tliat lie devoted his 
life to his country, to which it was du^; and 
if ho could do it no furtluy service, yet lie 
would die in pious endejwour* for its de¬ 
fence.” lie also mentions Wallace's refusing 
to tike the oath of allegiance, taken by all the 
nobles of Scotland. 

Note XXIV. 

Montcilh, a name which from that day, 1 went, 
Hateful to every Scottish ear hath been. —P. 510. 

Bucluuion, aflcr relating the tyrannical use 
which Edward made of his (lower, burning 
the records of Scotland, An. and the story 
of llrucc being betrayed by Cumin, &c. &c., 
says, “ About this time also, Wallace was be¬ 
trayed in the county of Glasgow (where he 
had hid himself) by his own familiar friend 
John Montcilh, whom the English hail cor¬ 
rupted with money, and so wui rent to Lon¬ 


don, where by Edward's commands he was 
wofully butchered, and his ]imb9, for the ter¬ 
ror of others, lagged up in the most noted 
places of London and Scotland.*’ 

Ilolinshed says, “ About the same time was 
William Wallace taken at Glasgow, by mean*, 
of Sir John Monteilh and others, in whom he 
had ever put a most speclall trust; but they 
being corrupted with tho offer of large re¬ 
wards, promised by King Edward Us such as 
wuld helpc to taVp him, wrought such fetch¬ 
es, tliat he was apprehended at lost by Odo- 
mere do VolcncL, {lari of Pembroke, who, 
with a great poorer of men, brought him to 
London, where he wm put to death, and hi* 
quarters sent to Scotland, and set up in sun¬ 
ci rie great towirn there for a spcctatJy, os it 
were, to give example to others.” 

Nutk XXV. ' • 

Meekly he bow'd o'er haul and book , 

Jhul every worldly thought forsook. —P. 510. 

The blind itiinstrcl gives this account of 
his death, page 9U&— * 

“ On Wednesday false Southeron forth liim 
brought 

To martyr him, as Llffty before had wrought. 
Right sooth it i* a Martyr Wallace was, 

As O/wald, Edward, Edmund and Thomas. 
Of men in arms led him a full great rout. 
With a bold spirit, Wallace blinked about. 

A Priest lie nsked for God who died oil 
tree." 

Then, after telling how King Edward re¬ 
fused his request, and wa* rebuked for so do¬ 
ing by an English Bishop, he continue*,— 

“ A sheriff gnrt hi* clerk Hoon from him pass, 
Right os they durst, they grunt what lie 
would ask. 

A pHnltcr l»ook Wallace had on him ever, 
From hi* childhood \frlh it lie would not 
sever; 

Better he trowed in viage for to speed, 

But then lie was dispulzied of his weed. 

This gmee ho ask'd of lx>rd Clifford, that 
knight, 

To let him have his psalter book in sight; 

He gart a Priest it open before him hold, 
Whm?they to him had done all that they 
would. 

Steadfast lie read for ought they did him 
A lliarc. 

Foil Smilherons said that Wallace felt no 
■arc. ** 

Good devotion, so was his beginning, 
Continued, therewith, and tuir was his end¬ 
ing. 

While speech and spirit all at once can fair 
To lasting bliss, we trow, for ever nmre.” 

Note XXVI. 

In many a castle, town, and plain, 

Mountain and forest , still remain 
Fondly cherish'd spots which claim , 

The proud distinction of his honour'd name .— 

P ;.!1 . * 
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The first that walk’d were torchmcn ten, 

To lighten their gloomy road, 

And each wore Inc face of an angry fiend, 

And on cloven ♦«’ feet trod. 

\ 

I 

And tlic next that w alk'd as mourners meet, 
Were murderers twain and twain, 

With bloody hands and surtout red, 

Befoul'd with many* a stain. 

Each with a cut-cord round his neck, 

And rcd-str&in’d, starting eyen, 

Sliow’d that upon the gibbet tree 
His earthly end hud been. 

And after these, in solemn state, 

There came an open bier, 

Borne on black, shapeless, rampant forms, 
Tliat did but half appear. 

And on that bier a corse was laid, 

As cons* could never lie, 

Tliat did by decent hands composed 
lu nature’s struggles die. 

Nor stretch'd, nor swath'd, but every limb 
lu strong distortion lay, 

As in the throes of a violent death 
Is fix’d the lifeless clay. 

And in its breast was a broken knife, 

With the block blood holler’d round; 

A ml its luce was the face of an aged man, 
With the filleted locks unbound. 

Its features were fixed in horrid strength, 
And the glaze of its half-closed eye 
A last dread parting look express'd, i 

Of woe and ngony. 

But, oh! the horrid form to trace, 

That followed it close liehiud, 

In fashion of the chief-mourner, 

What words shall miiititivl find ? 

In his lifted hand, with straining grasp, 

A broken knife he press’d. 

The other half of the cursed blade 
Was that in the corse* s breast. 

And in his blasted, horrid (nee, 

Full strongly mark'd, 1 ween, 

The features of the nged corse 

In life’s full prime were seen. m 

Aye* gnash thy teeth and tear thy hair, 

And roll thine eye-halls wild, 

Thou horrible accursed son, 

With a father's blood defiled ! 

Back from the bier witli strong recoil, 

Still onward as they go. 

Doth he in vain lus harrow'd head, 

And writhing body throw. 

For, closing round, a band of fiends 
Full fiercely, with him deal, 


And force him o’er the bier to bend, 

With their fangs of red-hot steel. i 

Still on they moved, and Mopp’d at length, 

In the midst of the trembling hall, 

When the dismal dirge, from its loudest pitch, 
8unk to a dying fell. 

But wliat of horrour next ensued, 

No mortal tongue can tell, 

For the thrill’d life paus'd in Malcom's heir, 
in a death-like trance he fell. 

The morning roap w ; th cheerful light, 

Ou the country far and near, 

Bui. neither in country, tower, nor town, 
Could tiiey find Sir Malcom’s heir. 

I 

They sought him cast, they sought him west, 
O’er hill aud vale they ran, 

And incthim at last on the blasted heath, 

A crazed and wretched man. 

He will to no one utter his tale, 

But the priest of St. Cuthbert's cell, 

And aye, when the midnight warning sounds, 
He hastens his herds to tell. 

NOTE. 

The yell of pain, and the irail of t ooe, 

JhvL the short shrill shriek of fear , 

Thro * the winnowing sound of a furnace JUtme. 
—P. 

In Miss Halford's poem of Margaret of An¬ 
jou, there is an assemblage of sounds, preced¬ 
ing a micnc. of &rrific incantation, which is 
finely imagined, and produces a powerful ef¬ 
fect: and this passage in my second ballad 
inay, perhaps, lead the render to supposo that 
1 have had that description in my mind when, 
1 wrote it. Had this been the case, 1 should 
have owned it readily. But the Ballad of 
Malcom's heir was written several years be¬ 
fore the publication of the above-mentioned 
poem, and in the hands of the immediate 
friends of my own family: though, os no copy 
of it was ever given away, it was impossible 
it could ever reach further. 1 therefore claim 
it, tliough acknowledging great inferiority, os 
a coincidence iu thought with that distinguish¬ 
ed author. 

‘“Their senses reel’d,—for every sound 
Which the car loves not, till'd tlic air ; 

Each din that reason might confound 
Echoed in ceaseless tumult there! 

Swift whirling wheels,—the shriek intense 
Of one who dies by violence 0 
Yells, hoarse and deep, from blood-hounds' 
throat; 

The night-crow’s evil-boding note ; 

Such wild and chattering sounds as throng 
Upon the moon-struck iueot’s tongue; 

The roar of bursting flames, the dash 
Of waters wildly swelling round, 

Which, unrestrain'd by dyke or mound. 

Leap down at once with hideous $raah. 

Mnraarrl afJhiiou. Cant. VII 
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THE ELDEN TREE. 

A pfcsT was spread in the IJaron’s hall, 
Andloud was the merry sound, 

As minstrels played at lady's call, 

And the cup went sparkling round. 

For gentle dames rat there, 1 trow, 

By men of mickle might, 

And ni^ny a chief with dark-red brow, 
And many a burly knight. m % 

• 

* Each hocLfought in war's grim ranks, 
And some on the surg^r sAi, 

And some on Jordon's ancrod banks, 

For the cause of Christontie. 

# 

But who thinks now of blood or strife, 
Or Nf 9 orish or l’nyniin foe ? 

Thtiir eyes beam bright with social life, 
And their licarta with kindness glow. 


“ Gromercie Chieftain, on thy tale ! 

“ It smacks of thy merry Jfcood."— 

11 Aye, Monks are sly, and women frail, 
“ Since rock and mountain stood.” 


“ Fye,fye ! sir knight, thy tongue is keen, 
“ Tis sharper limn thy steel,”— 

“ So gentle lady, are thine eyen, 

“As we poor lovers feel.” 


it 

n 

n 

ii 


Come, pledge me well, my lady "ay, 
Come, pledge me, noble frere ; • 
Each cheerful mate on such n day, 
Is friend or mistress deaf.” 


And louder still comes jeer and boast, 

As the floggons faster jioiir, * 

Till song, mid tale, and laugh arc lost 
111 a wildly minghpl roar. 

Aye, certes, ’tis nn hour of glee, 

For the Hamit hiuiM'lfdoth smile, 

And nods his head right cheerily, 

And quails Itis cup the while. 

What reeks he now of midnight fear, 

Or the night wind's dismal moan ? ^ 

As it tosses the Wughs of that KWrn Tree, 
Which he thinkelh so oil upon ? 

Ixmg years have past since a deed was done 
By its door only Been, 

And there lives not a man beneath the sun, 

Who wotlcth that deed hath been. 

_ % 

• • 

So gay was he, so gay wore all, 

Thoy mark’d not the growing gloom ; 

Nor wist they how the dark'ning Loll 
•Lower’d like the close of doom. 


Dull grew the goblet’s sliccn, and grim 
The features of [jvery guest. 

And colourless banners aloft hung dim, 
Like the clouds of the drizzly west. 


Hath time pass'd then so swift of pace ? 
Is this the twilight grey ? 

A flash of light pass cl thro' the place, 
Like the glaring noon of doyf 

Fierce glanced the monetary blaze 
O’er all the gallant train* 

And each visage pale, with dazzled gaze, 
Was seen and lost again. 


And the thunder's rolling peal, from far, 
Then on and onward drew, 

And varied its sound like the broil of war, 
Aud loud and louder grew. 


Still glares the lightning blue and pale, 

And roars th* astounding din ; 

And rattle the windows with bickering hail, 
And the rafters ring within. 


And cowering hounds the board beneath 
Arc howling with piteous moan, 

While lords and dnines sit still as death, 
And words are utter'd none. 


At length in tin* waning tempest's fall, 

As light from the welkin broke, 

A frighten'd man •rush'd thro’ the hall, 

And words to the Huron spoke. 

“The thunder hath stricken yeur tree ho 
fuir, 

“ Its roots smi green-sward lie,”— 

“ Wliut tree? *—“ The Khten planted there 
* Some thirty years gone by.” 

“ And wherefore slnrest thou on me so, 

“ With a face so ghastly wild ? " - 
“ White bones are found in the mould Wlow, 
“ Like the bones of a stripling child." 

Pale ho liccamc as the shrouded dead, 

And his eye-balls fix'd ns stone ; 

And down on his besom dropp'd his head, 
And he utter'd a stilled groan. 

Then front the Ward, each guest amazed, 
Sprung up, nnd euriously 
1 1 poll his sudden misery gny.ed, 

And wonder’d what might lie. 

Out spoke flia ancient seneschal, 

“ I pray ye fitand apart, 

“ Both gentle dames nml nobles all, 

“ This grief is at his heart. 


“ Go, call St. CuthWrt’s monk with speed, 
“And let him be quickly shriven, 

“ And fetch ye a leech for his body's 
“ To dight him for cortJi or heaven." • 

“ No, fetch me a priest,” tlie Baron said, j 
In a voice tliat seem'd uttered with pain ; 
And he shudder'd and shrunk, as he faintly 
bade 

His noble guests remain. 
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“ Heaven's eye each secret deed doth scan, 

“ Heaven's justice all should fear: 

“ What I confess to the holy man, 

* Both Heaven. and you shall hear." 

And soon St. CuthSert's monk stood by 
With visage sad bus sweet, 

And cast on tho Baron a piteous eye, 

And the Baron knelt low at his feet. 

44 O Father! I havo done a deed 
44 Which God alone did know ; 

44 A brother's blood these hands have shed, 

41 Willi many a fiend-like blow: 

44 For fiends lent strength like a powerful 
charm, 

44 And my youthful breast imuell’d, 

11 And 1 laugh’d to see bcncaUi my arm 
44 The sickly stripling quell'd. 

14 A mattock front its pit f took, 

44 Dug deep for the Eldon Tree, 

44 And I tempted the youth therein to look 
44 Some curious sight to sec. 

“The woodmen to their meal were gone, 

44 And ere they return’d again, 

44 1 had pluntcd that tree with my stlength 
alone, 

44 O'er the body of the slain. 

44 All! gladly smiled my Father then, 

44 And seldom he smiled on me, 

44 When he heard that my skill, like the sk/11 
of men, 

44 Had planted the Eldcn Tree. 

I 

44 But where was his eldest son so dear, 

44 Who nearest his heart hod been ? 

44 They sought him fur, they sought him near, 
44 But tlic boy no more was seen. 

44 And thus his life and lands he lost, 

44 And his Fatlier's love* beside : 

44 The thought that ever rankled most 
44 In this heart of secret pride. 

44 Ah ! could the partial parent wot 
44 Tho cruel naug he gives, 

44 To tho child neglected and forgot, 

44 Who under his cold eye livcp t 

44 His elder rights did my envy move, 

44 These lands and their princely hall; * 

44 But it was our Fatlier’s partial love, 

44 1 euvy'd him most of all. 

44 Now thirty years have o’er me past, 

44 And, to the eye of man, 

% 44 My lot was with the happy cast, 
i 44 My heart it could not scan. 

• 

44 Oh 1 I have heard in the dead of night, 

44 My murthcr’d brother's groan, 

44 And shudder'd, as the pale moon-light 
44 On *he mangled body shone. 


My very miners,'pent in gloom, 

!l Whose toil my coffers stored, 

:< And cursed be]ike their cheerless dooi t r 
:4 Were happier than their, lord. v. 

44 O holy man ! my tale is told 
44 With pain, with tears, with shame; 

44 May penance hard, may alms 'ef gold, 

44 Some ghostly favour claim ? 

44 Tho knottcd*ecourge shall drink my blood, 
44 The earth My bed shall be,, 

14 And bitter tears my daily food, 

44 To earn llc&vcnjp gsacc for me."" 

Now, where that rueful deed was done, 
Endow’d with rights and lands, 

Its sharp spires bright’ning in tlid sun, 

A stately Abbey stundx. 

And the meekest monk, whose life is llidrc 
Still spent on bended knee, 

Is he who built that Abbey fair. 

And planted the Eldcn Tree. 


THE GHOST OF FADON. 

Os Gask’s deserted ancient hull 
Was twilight closing fast, 

And, in its dismal shadows, all 
Seem’d lofly, void, and vast. 

All sound* of life, now red and bare, 

Flam its walls liad pass’d away, 

lint the stir of stiadl birds sliclter’d there. 

Dull owl, or clutt’ring jay. 

.oop-hnlc and window, dimly seen, 

Witli faint light ]>assing through, 

Grew dimmer still, ami the dreary scene 
Was fading from the view: 

When the trampling sound of banded men 
Came from the court without; 

Words of debate and call, and then 
A loud and angry shout. 

But mingled echoes frtfm within 
A mimiw^mock’ry made, 

And the bursting ck>or, with furious din, 
On>jarring hinges bray’d. 

An eager band, press’d rear on van, 

Rush’d in with clam’rous sound, 

And their chief, the goodliest, bravest man 
That e’er trode Scottish ground. ^ . 

Then spoke forthwith that leader bold, 

44 We war with wayward fate : 

44 These walls are bare, the hearth is cold, , 
44 And all is desolate. 

44 With fast unbrokc and thirst unslaked, 

44 Must we on the hard ground sleep ? 

44 Or, like ghosts from vaulted charnel waked 
44 Our cheerless vigil keep ?" 
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11 Hard hap this day in bloody field, 
u YeAravely have sustain'd, 

“ Anfj for your pains tliis disftiol bicld, 

“ Ana empty board have gain'd. 

• • 

u Hie, Malcom, to that yarlct’a steed, 
u And search.if yet remain 
" Some homely store, but good at need, 

“ Spent nature to sustain. 

u CJieer up, my friends! still, V“t in hand, 

" Tho' few and spent we be, 

ll We are the pith of our native land, 

41 And wc shall still be fre^ 


So spoke their chief, then silent all 
Remain'd in sombre mood, 

Till they heard a bugle's larum d&ll 
Sound distant thro’ the wopoT 

u Rouse ye, my friends ! f the chieftain said, 
11 That blast, lrimi friend or foe, 

4 Comes from the west; thro’ forest shade 
1 With wary caution go.* 

1 And bring me tidings. Speed ye well!" 
Forth three l»old warriors past. 

Then from the east with fuller swell 
Was heard the bugle blast. 


44 Cheer up ! tho' scant and coarse our meal, 
44 Ira this out sad retreat, 

44 We’ll fill our horn to Scotland’s weal, 

44 And that will make it sweet.’' 

0 • 

Then all, full checrly, as they could, 

Tlieir willing service lent, 

Some broke the boughs, some heap'd the 
* wood, * 

Some struck the sparkling flint. 

And a fire they kindled speedily, 

Where the hall's last<dire had been, 

And pavement, walls, and rafters high. 

In tlie rising blaze were seen. 

Red gleam on each tall buttress pour’d 
The lengthen’d hall along, 

And tall and blank behind them lower'd # 
Their shadows deep and strong. 

The ceiling, rihh’d with massy oak, 

From hick ring flames lielow, J 

As light and shadow o’er it broke, 

Sucni d wav’ring to and fro. 

s 

Their scanty meal was on the ground, 
Spread by the friendly light, 

And tliey made the brown-horn circle round, 
As chcerly as they might. 

Some talk of horses, weapons, mail, 

Some of tlieir late defeat, 

By treach’ry caused, and many atalg 
Of Southron spy 's rrtreaty • 

11 Aye, well/* says one, 11 my sinking heart 
44 Did some disaster ImmIc, 

44 When faithless Fadon’s wily art 
44 Beguiled us Rom the road.” 

44 But wall repaid by Providence 
44 Are such false deeds we see; 

44 He's hod his rightful recompense, 

44 And cursed let him lie.” 

% 

11 Oh! curse him not! I needs must rue 
“ That stroke so rashly given : 

11 If lie to us wen* false or true, 

44 Is known to righteous Heaven.” 


Out past three warriors more ; (hen shrill, 
The horn blew from the north, 

And oilier eager warriors still, 

As banded scouts, went forth. 

Till from their chief each war-mate good 
Had to the forest gone. 

And he. who fear’d not flesh and blond, 

Stood by the fire ulone. 

lie stood, wrapp'd inn musing dream, 

Nor rais'd his drooping head. 

Till a sudden, alter'd, |>nly gleam 
On alia round was spread. 

Such dull, diminish'd, sombre sheen 
From moon edifis’d, by swain 
Bdaled, or folie herd is seen 
OVr-iiiiiiitling hill and plain. 

• 

Then to the fit fid fire he turn’d, 

,Which higher and brighter grew. 

Till the tlame like a baleful nietenr hurtl'd 
Of dear sulphureous blue. 

Then wist the chief, some soul mildest, 

Of spirit of |»ower was near; 

And his eyes ndown tint hall lie cast, 

Yet nought did there appear. 

But he felt a strange unearthly breath 
Upon the chill uirliorne. 

And he liennl nt the gate, like a blast of 
wrath. 

The sound of Padua's horn. 

Owls, lmts, swallows, fiutt’ring, out 
From hole and crevice llew, 

Circling the lofty roof alsmt, 

As loud and long it blew. 

His noble hound sprang from his lair, 

The midnight rouse to greet, 

Then, like a timid trembling hare, 

Couch'd at his master’s feet. 

Between his legs his drooping tail, 

Like dog of vulgnr race, 

He hid, und with strange* piteous win! 

Look d in his master’s face 
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The porch seem’d void, but vapour dim 
Soon fill'd the lowering room, 

Then was lu. aware ofa figure grim, 
Approaching th'fc?’ the gloom. 

And striding as it onward came, 

The vapour wore uwny, 

Till it stood distinctly by the flame, 

Like a form in the roun of day. 

Well Wallace knew tliat form, that head, 
That throat unbraced and bare, 

Mark’d deep with streaming circlet red, 

And he utter'd a rapid prayer. 

But wb?n the spectre rais’d its orin, 

And brandish'd its glill'ring blade?, 

That moment broke fear's chilly charm 
On noble Wullncc laid. 

The threaten'd combat was to him 
Belief; with weapon bare, 

1 le rush'd upon the warrior grim, 

Jlut his sword shore empty uir. 

Then the spectre smiled with u ghastly grin, 
And its warrior-semblance fled, 

And its features grew stony, lix’d, and thin, 
Juke the face of the stiffen d dead. 


The head a further moment crown'd 
The Issly's stately wreck. 

Shook hideously, and to the grm/iid 
Dropt from the holler'd neck. 

Hack shrunk the noble chief aghast, 

And longer turned not, 
lint quickly to the |s>rlnl past, 

To shun the horrid sjrU. 

Hut in the portal, still* and tall, 

The apparition stisid. 

And Wallace turn'd uml cross'd the hall, 
Where entrance to the wood. 


Jly other door he lio|»ed to snatch. 
Whose pout arch darkly lower’d, 
rut then*, like sentry on his watch. 
The dreadful phantom tower'd. 


Then up the ruin’d stairs st^steep, 
lie ran with panting breath, % 

And from a window—desp’ralc leap! 
Sprang to the court beneath. 


And tint of deepesf blackness wore 
The walls and sleepy moat 


f r 

But soon it rose with bright’ning power, 

Till bush und ivy green,. 

And wall-flower, fringing breach and tower. 
Distinctly might be seen. 


Then a spreading blaze with eddying sweep, 
Its spiro 1 surges rear’d, 

And then aloft on the stately keep, 

Fadon’s Ghost appear’d. 

A burning rafter, blazing bright, 

It wielded in its hand; 

And iU warrior-form, of human height, 
Dilated grew, and grand.* , 


Coped by a curling Lawny cloud, 
Wilh tints sulphureous blent, 

It rose with burst of thunder loud, 
Ami up the welkin went. 


High, high it rostf'wifh wid’ning glare, 
Bent lur o’er land and mai.u, 

And shut into the lofty air, 

And all was dark again. 

A spell of horror Inpt him round, 
Chill’d, motionless, amazed, 

11 is verV pulse of life was hound 
A8 on black night he guzed. 


Till harmfcs’d warriors’ heavy tread, 

From echoing dell arose ; 

*• Thunk God! ’ w with utter’d voice, he said, 
*• For here come living foes." 

‘With kindling soul that brand lie drew 
Which boldest Southron Jcnrs. 

But soon the friendly call he knew, 

Of his gallant brave couqiccrs. 


Willi haste each wond’rous tale was told, 
JJmv still, in vain pursuit, 

They follow’d the horn thro’ wood and wold, 
And Wallace ulonc was mute. 


Day rose ; but silent,‘fed, and pale, 
Stood Uh»*bnivcBt of Scottish race ; 

And each warrior’* heart began to quail, 
When be look'd in his leader's face. 


O’er wall and ditch lie quickly got, 
Thro’ brake and bushy stream, 

When suddenly thro' darkness shot 
.*i $od and lurid glcaiu. 

< He look'd l»rhiiul, and that lurid light 
Forth from the oostle came ; 

Within its circuit tliro’ the night 
Appear'd an elrich flame. 

Red glow'd each window, slit, and door, 
Like mouths of furnace hot. 


N OTE. 

Bi.ixn II wiry, afU*r rotating how Wallace 
and his men having token shelter in the old 
hall of Cask, and made a meal of what pro¬ 
visions they had with them, were alarm .d 
with the sound of a.lmrn, which caused the 
chief t« send out into the wood two of his fol¬ 
lowers at a time, repeatedly, till he was left 
alone, continues thus:— 

| When that nlone Wallace was loured I 
I The awful blast abounded meik^c mare; 
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Then trowed he well they [the enemy] had 
hi* lodging *een ; 

His^word he drew of noble tnetal keen, 
Syne forth he went whereat ho heard the 
horn; 

Without the door, Fawdon waa him befom 
A* to hi* right, hi* own head in hi* hand. 

A croa* he made, when he saw him *o stand: 
At Wallace with the head he swakked there, 
And hejn haste soon hint it by the hair, 
8ype*out again at him he coulcfcitcast, 

. Into his heart he greatly wo* aghast, 

'Right well he trowed it was no sprit of man, 
It was some devil that lie £ malice began, 

He wist not wale there longer for to hide, 

Up thro* the hall thus Wight Wallace can 
.» glide 

To a close stair, the boards he rave in twin, 
Fifteen foot large he lap out of that inn. 

, Up t fie water he suddenly could fare, 

Again ho blink'd what pearonce he saw there, 
He thought he saw Fawdon, that ugly Syre 
That hail hall he had set into a fire; 

A great rafter he had into ftis hand. 

Wallace as then no longer could ho stand." 


A NOVEMBER NIQHT’S TRAVELLER. 

Hx, who with journey well begun, 

Beneath the beam of morning's sun.* 
Stretching his view o’er lull and dale, 

And distant city, ^thro’ its veil 
Of smoke, dark spires and chimnieswhcwing,) 
O'er harvest-lands with plenty ilowing, * 
What time the rous'd and basy, meeting 
On King's highway, cxchaugo their greet- 
ing,— 

Feels his cheer'd heart with pleasure boat, 1 
As on his way ho holds. And great 
Delight hath he, who travels late, 

What time the moon doth hold her state 
In the clear sky, while down and dale 
Repose in light so pure and pale!— 

While lake and pool and stream arc seen 
Weaving their maze of silv’ry sheen,— 
While cot and mansion, rock and glade, 

And tower and street, in light and shade 
Strongly contrasted, afe, i trow ! 

Grander than aught of noon-day sb#*, 
Soothing the penrivo rainefc 

* 

And yet, 

When moon is dark, and sun is set, 

Not red of pleasure is the wight, 

Who, in snug chaise, at close of night 
Begins his journey in the dark, 

With crack of whip and ban-dog's bark, 

And jarring wheels, and children bawling, 
And voice of aurly ostler, calling 
post-boy, tliro r the mingled din, 

Some message to a neighboring inn, 

Wliich sound confas'dly m his car; 

The lonely way’s commencing cheer. 


With dull November's starless sky 
O’er head, his fancy soars not high. 

A 


«7 


The carriage lamps a white light throw 
Along the road, and strangely shew 
Familiar things which chea^tb^eyes, 

Like friends in motley inrakcr's guise. 

" What’s that ? or da mqi or mantled maid, 
Or herdboy gather'd in pit plaid, 

Which leans against yon wall his back ? 

No; 'tis in sooth a tiny stock 
Of turf or peat, or rooty *wood, 

For cottage fire the winter's food.—” 

“ Ha! yonder shady nook discovers 
A gentle pair of rustic lovers. 

Out on't! a pair of harmless calves, 

Thro’ straggling bushes seen by halves—" 
“ What thing of airunge unshapely height 
Approaches slowly on the light, • 

That like a hunch-back'd giant seems, 

And now is whit'ning in its beams? 

'Tis but a hind, whose burly bock 
Is bearing home a loaded sack.—" 

“ What's that, like spots of flecker'd snow, 
Wliich on tho road’s wide margin show? 
Tis linen left to bleach by night." 

“ Gra’mercy on us! see .1 right ? 

Some witch is costingcaulruip* there; 

The linen hovers in Uie nir !— 

Pooh! soon or late all wonders cease, 

We h|ve but scared a flock of gi'cso.—" 
Thus oft thro' life wc do misdeem 
OfthTngs that are not what they seem. 

Ah! could we there with as slighttkallie 
Divest us of our cheated faith ! 

And then belike, when chiming bells 
The near approach of waggon tells, 

I Ifi wistful looks to set? it come, 

Its bulk emerging from tho gloom, 

•With dun tarpawliug o'er it thrown, 

Like a huge mammoth, moving on. 

But yet more pleas'd, thro* murky air 
Ho spies the aistant bonfire's glare; 

And, nearer to the spot advancing, 

Black imps and goblins round it dancing; 
And, nearer still, distinctly traces 
The featur'd disks of happy faces, 

Grinning and roaring in their glory, 

Like Bacchants wildof ancient story, 

And making murgeons to the flame, 

As if were piny -mate of their game. 

Full well, I trow, could modern stage 
Such acting for tbc nonce engage, 

A crowded awlicncc every night 
Would prcssToV , c tho jovial sight; 

And this, from cost and snuoezing free, 
November’s nightly travelers see. 

Thro* village, lane, or hamlet going, 

The light from cottage window shewing 
Its inmates at their evening fare, 

By rousing fire, and earthenware— y 

And pewter trenchers on the shelf,— 
Harmless display of worldly pelf!— 

Is transient vision to the eye 
Of hasty trav’llor passing by; 

Yet much of pleasing import tells, 

And cherish'd in the fancy dwells. 

Where simple innocence and mirth 
Encircle still the cottage hearth. 
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Across the road a fiery glare 
Doth blacksmith's open forge declare. 
Where furnace-blast, and measur'd dm 
Of hammers twain, and all within,— 

Tho brawny mates tVeir labour plying, 
From heated bar tiie red sparks flying, 
And idle neighbours Standing by 
Witli open mouth and dazzled eye, 

The rough and sootyt walls with store 
Of chains and horse-shoes studded o'er,— 
An nrniory of sullied sheen,— 

All momently arc heard and seen. 

Nor docs ho often fail to meet, 
in market town's dark narrow street, 

(Even when the night on pitchy wings 
The sober hour of bed-time brings,) 
Amusement. From the alehouse door, 
Having full bravely paid his score, 

Issues the tipsy artisan, 

Willi tipsier brother of tho con, 

And oft to wilo him homeward tries 
With coaxing words, so wond’rous wise I 
Tho dame demure, from visit late, 

Jfer lantern borno before in slate 
lly sloven foolboy, paces slow, 

VVitli pattern'd feet and hooded brow. 
Where the seam’d window-board betrays 
1 nterior light, full closely lays * 

The cvox-dropper his curious car, 

Some neighbour's iirc-sidc talk to hear; 
While, from an upper easement bending, 
A household maid, belike, is sending 
From jug or ewer a slopy shower, 

That makes him homeward fleetly scour. 
From lower rooms few gleams are sent. 
From blazing licaTth, thro* chink or rent; 
But from the loftier chambers peer 
(Where damsels doff their gentle goer. 

For rest preparing ,) topers might. 

Which give a momentary sight 
Of some fair form with visage glowing, 
Willi loosen’d braids and tresses flowing, 
Who, busied, by tlic mirror stands, 

With bending head and up-rais'd hands. 
Whose moving shadow strangely falls 
With size enlarged on roof and* walls. 

Ah ! lovely are tho things, 1 ween, 

By arrowy Speed's light glam’rio seen! 
Fancy, so touch'd, will long retain 
That quiokly seen, nor seeu again. 

But now he spies tlic flaring door 
Of bridled S wan or gilded lloar. 

At which tho bowing'waiter stands 
To know til* alighting guest's commands. 
A place of bustle, dirt, and din, 

Cursing without, scolding within; 

Of narrow means and ample boast. 

Tin? traveler's staled halting post, 

Where trunks are missing or derang'd, 
And parcels lost and horses chang'd. 

Yet this short scene of noisy coil 
But serves our traveler os a foil, 
Enhancing what succeeds, and lending 
A charm to pensive quiet, sending 


To homo and friends, left far behind, 

Tho kindliest musings of his min d; . 

Or, should they stray to thoughts of pain\ 
A dimness o’er the haggard train f 

A mood and hour liko this ‘will throw, 

As vex’d and burthen’d spirits know. 


Night, loneliness, and motion art- 
Agents of power to distance care; 

To distance, not discard; for then, 
Withdrawn from busy haunts of men. 
Necessity to abt suspended, , 

The present, past, and future blended. 
Like figures of a uyizytdanco, ' '. 
Weave round tho soul a dreamy trance, 
Till jolting stone, or turnpike gate 
Arouse him from the soothing state. 


And when the midnight hour is past. 

If tliro’ the night liis journey last, 

When still and lonely is the road, ’ • 

Nor living creature moves abroad, 

Then moat of oil, like fabled wizard, 

Night slily dons li«f cloak and vizaro, 

11 is eyes at cv’ry corner greeting, 

Witli some new slight of d&xl’rous cheating, 
And cunningly his wight betrays, 

Ev’n with his own lamps’ partial rays. 


Tlic rood, that in fair simple day 
Thro* potturc-lund or corn-fields lay, 

A broken hedge-row’s ragged screen 
Skirting its weedy margin green,— 

With boughs projecting, interlac’d 
With thorn and briar, distinctly trac'd 
On the deep shadows at their back, 

That deeper sink to pitchy block, 
Appearing oft to Fancy’s eye, 
biko woven boughs of tnpcstric,— 

Seems now to wind thro’ tangled wood, 
Or forest wild, where Robin Hood, 

With all his outlaws, stoifr and bold, 

In olden days his reign might hold, 

Where vagrant school-boy fears to roam, 
Tlic gypsy's haunt, the woodman’s home. 
Yea, roofless barn and ruin'd wall, 

As passing lights upon them fall, 

When favour'd by surrounding gloom, 
The castle’s ruin'd sta£ assume. 

* « 

The steamy vanouf that proceeds 
Fwn moisten’d hide of weary steeds, 

And high on either hand doth rise, 

Liko clouds, storm-drifted, past him flics; 
While liquid mire, by their hoofd feet 
Cast up, adds magic to tlie cheat, 
Glancing presumptuously before him, , 
Like yellow diamonds of Cairngorum. 


How many are the subtle ways, 

By which sly Night tbp eye betrays. 
When in her wild funtiaijc mood, 

By lone and wakqf'.’i traveler woo'd ! 
Snail 1 proceed ? Odd! for now 
Upon the black horizon's brow 
Appears a line of tawny light; 

Tny reign is ended, witching Night f 
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And/oon thy place a wizaiti elph, 
i fiuflonly second to thyself 
In gfam'rie'a art) will quickly^ake, 
Spreading o'er meadow, rale, and brake, 
Her misty shroud of pearly white;— 

A modest, tho' deceitful wight, 

Who in a softer, gentler way, 

Will with the**walefkil fancy play, 

When knolls of woods, their bases losing, 
Are islands on a lake reposing, 

And stxceted town, of high pretence, 

As rolls away th& vapour dense, 9 
With all its yravy curling billows, 

Is but a rew of pollard will%ws.— 

O no! my traveler, still and lone, 

A (ar fatiguing way hath gone; 

His f ves ate dim, he stoops his crest, 

And folds his* arms, and goes to rest. 

* * * SIR MAURICE, 

A BALLAD. 

Sir Maurice was a wealthy lord, 

He liv'd in tho noi$h countric, 

Well would he cope with foe-man's sword, 
Or the glance of a lady's iyc. 

Now all his armed vassals wait, 

A staunch and burly band, 

Before his stately castle's gate, • • 

Bound lor the Holy Land. 

Above the spearmen's lengthen'd Ifle, 

Are figur’d ensigns flying; 

Strok’d by their Keeper's nafM the while, 
Arc harness'd chargers neighing. 

And looks of woe, and looks of cliccr, 

And looks tho two between, 

On many a warlike face appear, 

Where tears have lately bran. 

For all they love is left behind; 

Hope beckons them before : 

Their parting sails spread to the wind, 
Blown from their native shore. 

Then thro' the crowdftl portal pass'd 
Six goodly knights and tall; -* * 

Sir Maurice himself, who Tome tho lost, 
Was goodliest of them all. * 

And proudly rov’d with hasty eye 
O’er all the warlike train ;— 

44 Savo ye, brave comrades ! prosp’rously, 
Heaven send us o’er the main ! 

44 But sec 1 right ? an armed band 
From Moot hum's lonUcss hall; 

Apd he who bears though command, 

Its asAicnt seneschal! 

11 Return; your stately keep defend; 
Defend your lady's bower, 

I-est ruqc and lawless hands should rend 
That lone,and lovely flower."— 


44 God will defend our lady dear, 

And wo will cross tho sea, 

From slav'ry's chain, his lot seusrc, 

Our noble lord to free."— 

§ 

14 Nay, nay! some ^and'ring minstrel's 
tongue, * 

Hath fram’d a story vain ; 

Thy lord, his liegemen brave among, 

Near Acre's wall was slain."— 

44 Nay, good iny lord ! for had his life 
Been lost on battle-ground, 

When ceas'd that fell and fatal strife, 

His body bad been found."— 

44 No faith to such delusions give; 

Iiis mortal term is past."— 

44 Not so! not so! he is alive, 

And will be found at last! " 

These latter words right eagerly 
From a slender stripling broke, 

Who stood the ancient warrior by, 

And trembled us lie spoke. 

Sir Maurice started at the sound, 

And all from top to too 

The stripling scann'd, who to the ground 

His hkndiing liicc bent low. 

44 Is this thy kinsman, Seneschal ? • 

Thine own qr thy sister’s son * 

A gentler ]>ago, in tent or hnll, 

Mpie eyes ne’er look'd upon.— 

44 To thine own homo return, fair youth ! 

To thine own home return ; 

Give ear to likely, Holier truth, 

Nor prudent counsel spurn. 

44 War suits thee not, if hoy thou art; 

And if a sweeter name 
Befit thee, do not lightly part 
With maiden's honour’d fame." 

He turn’d him from his liegemen all, 

Who round their chieftain press’d; 
llin very shadow on Die wnll 
His troubled mind express’d, ^ 

As soinctimgp slow and sometimes fast 
He paced to aiTil fro, 

His plumy crest now upward coat 
in air, now drooping loy. 

Sometimes like one in frantic, mood, 

Short words of sound ho utter’d, 

And sometimes, stopping short, ho stood, 

As to himself ho inutterd. 

44 A daughter’s love, a maiden’s pride! 

And may Diey not agree f 
Could man desire a lov’licr bride, 

A truer friend than she ? " 

44 Down, cursed Uiought! a boy'a garb 
Betrays not wanton will, 
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Vet, sharper than an arrow’s barb, 

That fear might haunt me still." 

He mutter’d lou*, then to the gate, 

Return’d and look'd around, 

But the seneschal arifl his stripling mate 
Were no where to bt found. 

With outward cheei; and inward smart, 

In warlike fair array, 

Did Maurice with his bands depart, 

And shoreward bent his way. 

Their stately ship rode near the port, 

The warriors to receive; 

And there, with blessings kind but short, 

Did frfeno* of friends take leave. 

And soon th<nr saw the crowded strand 
Wear dimly from their view ; 

And soon they saw the distant land, 

A line of haiy blue. 

The white-sail’d ship with fav’ring breeie, 

In all her gallant pride, 

Mov'd liko the mistress of the seas. 

That rippled far and wide. 

Sometimes with steady course she went, 

O'er wave and surge careering ; ^ 

Sometimes with sidelong most sho bent. 

Her wirifes the sea-loam sheering. 

Sometimes, with poles and rigging bare, 

She scudded boforo the blast; a 

But safely by the Syrian shore, 

Her anchor dropt at last. 

t 

What martial honours Maurice won, « 

Join'd with the brave and great, 

From the fierce, faithless Saracen, 

1 may not here relate. 

With boldest band on bridge or moat, 

With champion on the plain. 

I' th* breach with cl ant'ring foes he fought, 
Chok'd up with grisly slain. * 

Most valiant by the valiant styl'd, 

Their praise Ins deeds proclaim'd, 

And oil his lingo men proudly smil'd 
To hear their leader nam'd. t 

But fate will quell the hero’s strength, 

And dim the loftiest brow; » 

And this, our noble chief, at length 
Was in tho dust laid low. 

Ho lay the heaps of dead beneath, 

. ’As sunk life's flick'ring flame, 

And thought it was the trace of death, 

That o'er nis senses came. 

And when again day's blessed light 
Did on his vision frill, 

There stood by his side,—a wond'rous sight 
The ancient seneschal. 


He strove, but could not utter word, 

His misty senses fled; 

Again he woke, and Moorh&zn’s lord 
Was bending b’er his bed. 

A third time Bank he, as if dead. 

And then, his eye-lid* raising, 

He saw a chief with turban’dkead, 
'ntently on him gasing. 

1 The prophet’s sealous servant I; * 

3is battles t’ve fought and ( Won; m 
Christians I soorn, their creeds deny, 

But honour Maxj’s gon. * * 

t 

And 1 have wedded an English dame, 
And set her parent free^ 

And none, who wears an English nam^j 
Shall e’er bo thrall’d by me. 

For her dear sake I can endure ' • 

All wrong, all hatred smother; 

Whstc'er 1 feel, thou art secure, 

As tho’ thou my brother."— 

And thou hast wedded %n English dame 
Sir Maurice said ao more, 

For o’er his heart soft weakness came, 

He sigh'd and wept fill sore. 

0 

And many a dreary day and night 
With the Moslem chief stay'd he, 

But ne'er could catch, to bless his sight, 
One gliiypse of the fair lady. 

Oft gated he oq, her lattice high 
As he paced the court below, 

And turn'd his list'ning car to try 
If word or accent low 


Might haply reach him there; and oft 
Traversed the garden gfcen, 

Wotting lier footsteps small and soft 
Might on tho turf be seen. 

And oft to Moorham's lord he gave 
His list'ning ear, who told, 

How lie became a wretched slave 
Within that Syrian htfld; 

What time from hegemon parted far, 
Upon the battle field, 

By *Lcm and adverse fate of war 
He was obliged to yield: 

And how his daughter did by stealth 
So boldly cross Uie sea 
With secret store ot gather'd wealth, 
To set her father free : 

And how into tho foe^Jans hand* 
Shcjand her people ffll; 

And how (herself;-? captive bands) 
She sought hiznan his cell; 

And but a captive boy appear'd, 

Till grief her sex betray'd, 

V 4 
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fierce Saracen, ad fear'd ! 
gently to the maid : 


With ev’ry Christian Have; 

(For'many there, in bondage kept, 

• Felt Hie atern rule of vice;) 

How, long she ponder'd, sorely wept, 

i Tllen paid the fearful price.— 

• % 

• 

A tale wfiiah made hiaiboqpm thrill, 

Hia faded eyea to we/p; 

He, waking, thought upon it atill, 

Aiyi aaw*it m hia sleep. 

But harneaa rings, and the truropet'a bray 
Agaiflfto battle calls; 

• And Christian pow'ra, in grand array, 
Are near those Moslem walla. 


Bin walla. 


Sir Maurice heard; untoward fate ! 

Sad to bo thought upon : 

But the castle's Icfrd unlock’d its gate, 

And bade his guest be gfine. 

14 Fight thou for faillf by thee ador’d; 

By Uico so well maintain’d ! \» 

But never may this trusty sword • 

With blood or thine be stain'd! ”— 

Sir Maurice took him by the handy 
44 God bless thee too,”—he cried; • 

Then to the nearest Christian band 
With mingl'd feelings hied. 

The battle join'd, with dauntless prklo 4 
'Gainst foemcn, focmen stood; 

And soon the fatal field was dyed 
With many a bravff man's blood. 

At length gave way the Moslem force ; 
Their valiant chief was slain; 

Maurice protected his lifeless corse, 

And bore it from the plain. 

There’s mourning inVie Moslem halls, 

A dull and dismal sound : • * 

The lady left its 'leagueril walls, 

And safe protection found. • 

When months were past, the widow'd dame 
Look'd calm and cheerfully ; 

Then Maurice to her presence came, 

And J*nt him on his knee. 


What words of penitence or suit 
He utter’d, pass we^y; 

The lady wept, awhle was mute, 
this firm skriy: 


The lady wept, awh*e was mute, 
this firm i^ly: 

44 That thou didst doubt m^maiden pride 
(A thought that rose and vanish'd 
Bo fleetingly) I will not chide; 

Tis froth remembrance banish'd. 


“ But thy fair fame, earn'd by that sword. 
Still spotless shall it be: 

1 was the bride of a Moalem lord/. 

And will never be bride to Un^.” 

So firm, tho' gentle, was her look, 

Hope i' the instant fled * 

A solemn, dear farewell ho took, 

And from her presence oped. 

And she a plighted nun became, 

God serving day and night; 

And he of bleat Jerusalem 
A brave and zealous knight. 

But that their lot was ono of woe, • 

Wot ye, because of this 
Their scp'nto single state ? if so, 

In sooth ye judge amiss. 

She tenda the helpless stranger's bed, 

For alms her wealth is stor'd; 

On her meek worth God’s grace is slu'd, 
Man’s grateful blessings pour'd. 

lie still in warliko mail doth stalk. 

In anns his prowess prove; 

And ofr of siege or battle talk, 

And tome times of his love. 

She was the fairest offclfc fair, • 

The gentlest of the kind ; 

Search ye tlie wide world every where, 

Her like yc shall not fiud. 

• 

She i oas tho fairest, u tho best, 

Too good for a monarch's brido ; 

I would not give her in her nun’s coif dress’d 
For all her sex beside. 


ADDRESS TO A STEAM-VESSEL. 

Freighted with passengers of every sort, 

A motley throng, thou leav'st the busy port. 
Thy long and ample deck, where scatter'd lio 
Baskets, and cloaks, and shawls of scarlet dye; 
Where dogs and children through the crowd 
are straying, % 

And, on his bench apart, the Tiddler playing, 
While iftad&i* dames to treeeel'd scats re- 
pair,— 

Seems, on the gleamy^ravcs, a floating fair. 

• 

Its dark form on the sky's pale azure cast, 
Towers from this clust'ring group thy pillar'd 
mast. 

The dense smoke issuing from its narrow vent. 
Is to the sir in curly volumes sent. 

Which, coiling and uncoiling on tnc wind, 
Trails like a writhing serpent far behind. 
Beneath, as each merg’d wheel its motion 
plies, 

On either side the white-churn’d waters rise, 
And, newly parted from the noisy fray, 

Track with light ridgy foam thy recent way, 
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Then (hr diverged, in many a welled line The city cobbler.—scares tbo wild sea mew * 

Of lustre, on the distant surface shine. In its mid-flight *ith load and shrill halloo; 

Or valiantly with feu-ful threat'n in g shakes* 
Thon hold’st tuy coarse in independent pride; His knk and tfetm y head at Kitty wak/i* 

No leave osk'st thou of either wind or tide. The eyes that nath no taker outline seen 
To whatc’cr point tl*e breeze, inconstant, veer. Than chimney'd wa^t with slated roofs be- 
Still doth thy coieless helmsman onward tween, 

steer; a a Which hard and harshly edge the smokey sky. 

As if the stroke of come magician's wand May Aron’s softly-vision’d peaks descry, 

Had lent thco power the ocean to command. Coping with graceful state her steepf sides. 
What is this power which thus within thee O'er which me cloud's broad shadow swiftly 
lurks, glides. .• • • 

And, all unseen, like a mask’d giant works ? And interlacing slopes that gently merge 
Ev'n that which gentle dames, at morning's Into the pearl} mfat <fT ocean's verge. 

tea, " Eves which admir’d tkit work of sordid skill. 

From silver urn ascending, daily see t The storied structure of a cotton-m^ll, 

With tressy wreathings playing iu the air, ' May, wond'ring, now befioldthe miwinbr'd 
Like the loos'd ringlets of a lady's hair; host 

Or rising from the enamell’d cup beneath, Of xnarsliall’d pillars on fkir Ireland's coast. 
With tho soft fragrance of an infant's breath : Phalanx on phalanxrang'd with*idoloiigf>end, t 
That whbh within the peasant's humble oot Or broken ranks that to tho main descend, r 
Comes from th’ uncover'd mouth of sav’ry Like Pharaoh’s army, on the Red-sea shore, 
pot, Which deep and deeper went to rise no more. 

As his kind mate prepares his noonday fare, r - 


Whicli cur. and cat, and rosy urchins share: Yet, ne'crtlieless, whale’c% wo owe to thee, 
That which, all silver'd with the moon's psb Rover at will on rijor, lake, and sea, 

beam, As profit's bait or pleasure's lure engage, 

Precedes the mighty Geyser's up-cast stream, Thou offspring of th&t^ohiloeophic sage, 

What time, with oeflowing din explodea forth, Watt, whp in heraldry of science rank*' 

It decks tho midnight of tho froxen ndfth, With thd&e to whom men owe high meed of 
Whilst 4ravellenr^bom their skin-spread VjhaAks, 

couches rise And chA not be forgotten, ev'n when Fame 

To goxe upon the sight with wcftd'ring eyes. Graves on her annals Davy’s splendid 

homo!— 

Thou hast to those 44 in populous city pool' Dearer to fancy, to the eye more fair, 
Glimpses of wild and beauteous nature lent; Are the light sares, that to the breezy air 
A bright remembrance ne’er to be destroyed^ Unfurl their swelling sails of snowy hue 
Which proves to them a treasure, long en-, Upon the moving lap of ocean blue : 

joyed, As tho proud swan on summer lake displays. 

And for this scone to beings erst confin'd, With plumage bright’ning in the morning 
1 fain would hail thee with a grateful mind. rays, * 

They who had nought of verdant freshness Her fair pavilion of erected wings,— 

* seen They change, and veer, and turn like living 

But suburb orchards choked with colworts things. 


:e rank*' 
high meed of 


And for Atis scone to beings erst confin'd, 

I fain would hail thee with a grateful mind. 


seen 


But suburb orchards choked with colworts 
green, 

Now, seated at their esso may glide along, 
Lochlomond's fair and fsirlv isles among; 


Now, seated at their eaao may glide along, So fairly rigg'd, with shrouding, sails and 
Lochlomond’s fair and fairly isles among; mast, 

Where bushy promontories fondly Deep To bravo with manly j>Lill the winter blast 

At their own beauty in the nether deep, Of eve^y clime,—in vessels rigg'd like these 

O'er droopineprehand berried row'n that lave Did great Columbus cross tho western seas, 
Their vagrant branches in tho tlassy wave: And to the stintca thoughts of man reveal'd 
They, who on higher objettr*searce have What yet the course of ages had conceal'd. 

counted In such as these, on high adventure bent 

Than church’s spirp with gilded vane su£ Round the vast world Magellan's comrades 
mounted,. went. 

May view, within their near, distinctive ken, To such as these are hardy seamen found 
The rocky summits of tho lofly Ben; As with the ties of kindred feeling bound , 

Or see his purpled shoulders darkly lower Boasting, as cons of cheering grog they sis, 

Through tho dim drapery of a summer shower. The varied fortunes of 44 our gallant ship. 
Where, spread in broad and fkir expanse, the Tho offspring these of f old sagacious man 
Clyde Ere yet tho reign of Utter'd lore began. 

Mingles his waters with the briny tide, f , 

Along the lesser Camra's rocky shore. In very truth, <$Alpar'd to these thou art 

With moss and crusted lichens fleckerd o’er A daily lsb'rer, a mechanic swart, 

Ev’n he, who hath but wan’d with thieving 

c*t, • Tbo common or vulgarnims of a.water-bird 

Or from his cupboard chaced a hungry rat, frequenting that coast. t 
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_ weeds array’d of Homely grey, . 
to gentle nymph or lady gay, , 
Vhpee free robes the' gitosful right isgiven 
To*play and dally with UiefindfcffceaveA 
Boholning thee, the great Q* other cltyi ' 

And modern men with all their alter'd ways, 
Across my mind with haatylransit gleam, 
like fleeting shadows of a fev’rish dream: 
Fitful I gtee with adverse humours teased, 
Half sao/^di^prood, half angry, and half 

TO tfllB. SII>D©IM. 

Girrzb of Heaven! whomost, in da; 

# bj** r 

Moved every hcfcrt, delighted every eye, 
While age and youth, ot high and low degree, 
In sympathy were join'd, beholding thee, 
As*u»th£ drama's ever changing scene 
Thou hcldst thy splendid state, our tragic 
queen! 

No harriers there thy fair domgjn confin'd, 
Thy sovereign sway was o'er the human 
mind; 

AndfJA tnc triumph of that tfitching hour, 
TAywatty bearing well b^arno thy power. 

Th' impassion'd changes of thy bcautcodkjace, 
Thy stately form ana high imperial'gn^rs;; 
Thino arms impetuous tost, tliy robo’^ai^c 
flow, 

And the dark tempest gather’d on thysbrow, 
What time thy flashing eye and lip of scorn 
Down to the dust thy mimic foSS have born; 
Remorseful musings, sunk to deep dejection, 
The fix’d and yearning looks of strong affec¬ 
tion; 

The action’d turmoil of a bosom rending, 
When, pity, love, and^honour are contend- 


I* 

Who have beheld all this, right well I wcon ! 
A lovely, grand, afid wondrous sight have 
seen. 


Or mingled humours, terse and new, elude 
Common perception, as earth's smallest things 
To size and form the vesting boarfspst brings, 
Which seem’d as if some aecipfroce. to clear 
The ra veil'd meaning, whisper'd in Urine ear, 
And thou had’st even with him communion 
... ‘ kept. • 

Who bath so long in 8traford's chancel slept, 
Whose lines, where Natiife's brightest traces 
shine, 

Alone were worthy deem'd of powers like 
thine 

They, who have heard all this, have proved 
full well 

Of soul-exciting sppnd the mightiest spell. 

But though time's lengthen'd shadows^o’er 
thee glide, 

And pomp of regal state is cast aside, 

Think not the glory of thy course is spent; 
There’s moon-light radianco to lliy eveniug 
lent, 

Which from the mental world con never fade, 
Till all who've seen thee iu the grave arc laid. 
Thy graceful form still moves iu nighUy 
dreams, 

And what thou wert to tlio wrapt sleeper 

seems: 

While feverish fancy oil doth fondly trar-o 
Within ]mr curtain’d couch thy wondcrous 
lace. 

Yea; and to many a wigHC^ bercil amf lone, 
In musing hourg, though all to thee unknown, 
Soothing his earthly course of good end ill, 
Wilh^ll thy potent charm thou actcst still. 

And now in crowded room or rich saloon, 
Tlit stately presence recogniz’d, how soon 
TUG glance of many an eye is on thee cast, 

In gr&tolul memory of pleasures past! 

Pleas'd to behold dice with becoming grace 
Take, as befits tlicc well, an honour'd place 
(Where, blest by many a heart, long inay’st 
thou stand) 

Amongst the virtuous matrons of tho land. 


Thy varied accents, rapid, fitful, slow, 

Loud rage, and fear's sugfcli'd whisper, quick 
and low, ^ 

The burst of stifled love, the wail of gaidf, 
And tones of high command, full, solemn, 
brief; 

The change of voice and emphasis that threw 
Light on obscurity, and brought to view 
Distinctions nice, when grave or comic mood,* 


• Thosq who have been happy enough to hear 
Mrs. Siddons Aid, will readily acknowledge, that 
the discrimination and power with which she 
gave effect to the comic rassagos of Shakipcare, 
were nearly as remarkabl^rid delightful as those 
whicN^ ghe^d isplayed in pamages of a grave or 
tragic Mmter. It is to beWrrettcd, that only 
Pvhoee who have Jieard her reao^li aware of the 
extent or variety of her genius, which has on the 
stage been confined almost entirely to tragedy; 
partly, 1 behove, from a kind of bigotry on the side 
of tho pnblic, which inclines it to confine poet, 


A VOLUNTEER SONG. 

Yr., who Britain’s soldiers be, ^ 

Freemen, children of the l>ce, * 
f*Vho freely esrifcd at danger’s call 
From shop and p&locc, cot and hall, 

And brace ye bravely up in warlike geer 
For all tint yo hold dear ! 

Blest in your hands be sword and spear ! 
There is no banded Briton liere 
On whom some fond mate hath not smil'd, 
Or hung in love some lisping child ; 

Or aged parent, grasping his last stay 
Witn locks of honour’d grey. 

painter, or actor to that department of theirart 
in which they have Ant bean acknowledged to 
eicel. and partly from the cast of her features, 
and the majesty of her figure, being peculiarly 
suited to tngedy. 
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8aoh men behold with steady pride 
The threaten'd tempest gatji ring wide, 

Aj?d Hit, wf*h onward forme inclin'd, 

To sound of to&msn on the wind, 

And bravely sot, 'mid the wild battle's roar, 
In scenes untried before. 

I 

Let vet’rans boast, ia well tbej maj, 

Nerves steel'd in znkny a bloody day ; 

The gtn'roos heart, who takes his stand 
Upon his free and native land, 

Doth with the first sound of the hostile drum 
A fearless man become. 

Come then, ye hosts that *t*dly pour 
From wave-toss'd floats upmi our shore! 

If fell or gentle, (alee or true, 

Let those inquire who wish to sue: 

Nor fiend nor hero from a foreign strand 
Shall lord it in our land. 

Come then, ye hosts that madly pour 
From wave-toss'd floats upon our shore 1 
An adverse wind or breeseless main, 

Look’d m their ports our tars detain, 

To waste their wistfal spirits, vainly keen, 
Else here ye had not been. 

Yet, ne’crthelese, in strong array, ' 

Prepare ye for a well-fought day. 

Let banners waffeggnd trumpets sound, 

And closing cohorts dtrken round, 

And the fierce onset raise itsvningled roar, 
New sound on England's shore! 


4 

% 


Freemen, children of the free, 

Are brave alike on land or sea;* 

And every rood of British ground, 

On which a hostile glave is fbund, 

Fio\t\» under their firm tread and vig'rous 
stroke. 

A dock of royal oak. 


* It wu then frequently said, that oar 
excelled our soldi era. 


men 


! TO A CHILD. 

oh r i * 

luifl oan^pcio iqprcMrrj ojv 9 v 

And arm and shouideb round and sleek, 
And soft and fhird.thou urchip sly 1 

% 

What boots it who, with sweet cupesee, 
First call’d thee his, or squire or b nd ?— 
For thou in every wight that pastes,. 

Dost now's ft/ ndly play-mate find. 


Thy do 
As fringed 
Thy shyness 
Til infkntin 


, greve'imt ounning, 
ye-licUy-ise and fall, a 

from me running,— 
tine coquetry all! <*« 0 


But fkr afield thou hast not flown, 

With mocks and threats half-lisp'dh^lf-sppk 


I fbel thee pulline at my gown, 

Of right good-will thy simple token. 

And thou must laugh md wrestle too, 

A mimick warfare with me wagu g, 

To make, as wily lovers do, * 

Thy after kindness taic.»- engaging 

The^ildipg rose, sweot ss thyself, 
And^4w-cropt daises are thy treasure. 
I’d gladly part with worldly pelf, 

To taa{e again thy youthful pleasure 

But yet for alkdhy merry look, 

Thy frisks and wiles, the time is coming. 
When thou shalt sit in cheerless nook, 
The weary spell or horn book thumbing. 

Well; let it be 1 thro'weal and woe, 
Thou know’sl not now thy fiiture range ; 
Life is a motley shifting snow, 

And thou a thing of hope and change. 
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LORD j'OHN OF THE EAST. 

The fire biased bright till deep midnight, 

And the guests aat in tin* hall, 

And *th*e Lord of the feast, Lordtiohn of tlie 

East » 

Was tlie merriest of theip a\J. 

His dark-grey eye, that wont so sly 
Beneath his fichu to scow), 

FlasfPd keenly bright, like a new-wok’d sprite, 
As pass’d tlie circling bowl. 

• • 

In laughter light, or jocund lay, 

That voice was heard, whose sound, 

Stern, loud, and deep, in battle-fray 

Did foe-men fierce astound; 9 

# 

And stretch'*• so buflu, like lady's palm, 

To every jester near, • 

That hand which thro' a prostrate foe 
OR thrust the ruthless spear. 

The gallants sang, and the goblets rang, 

And they re/cl'd in careless stab', 

Till a thund'ring sound, that shook the ground, 
Was heard at the castle gate. , 

• 

11 Who knocks without, so loud and stout? 

44 Home wand ring knight, I ween, 

“ Who from afar, like a guiding star, 

“ Our blazing hall hath seen. 

14 If a stranger it lie of high degree, 

44 (No churl durst make such din,) 

44 Step forth amuin, my pages twain, 

44 And Boothly usk him m. 

44 Tell him our cheer is the forest deer, 

44 Our bowl is mantling high, 

44 And the l/)fd of tin* least is John of the East, 

“ Who welcomes him courteously " 

1 

The pages twain relum'd agsin, 

And a wild, scared look had they j # 

44 Why look ye so?—is it friend or fix* ? *’ 

Did the angry Baron say. 

44 A stately knight witliout doth wait, 

44 But f-irther he will not hie, 

44 Till thcTiyaron himself shall come to the gate, 
41 And usk him courteously.”— 

“ By my mother's shroud, lie is full proud ! 

44 What earthly man is lie ? " 

41 1 know not, in truth,“ rjuoth the trembling 
youth, 

14 If earthly man it be. 

44 In Kavr1k*r's plight, lie is bedight, 

4 * With a ve-jt pf the crim’sy meet; 


41 But his mantle liehiud, tluit streams oil the 
wind, 4 

44 Is s corse's bloody sheet.” 

44 Out, paltry child ! thy wits are wild, 

44 Thy comrade will tell me true : 

44 Say plainly, then, what hast thou seen? 

44 Or dearly shall thou rue.” % 

Faint spoke the second page with fear, 

And bent him on his knee, 

44 Wore 1 on your latlier's sword to swear, 

4t The same it appear'd to me.” 

Then dark, dark lower'd the Baron's eye, 
And his red cjieek changed to wan ; 

For again at the gate more furiously, 

The thuiid ring dm li'gun. 

44 And is there ne'er of my vassals lien*, 

44 Of high or low degree. 

44 That will until this slninger go,— 

44 Will go for tlie love of me? * 

Then spoke ojpl .'aid,fieree Donald the Bed,— 
(A fearless man was lie,) 

44 Y^s; I will straight to the eastle gale, 

4 * Lord John, for the love of thee.'” 

With heart full stout, he hied him out, 
•Whilst silent nil remain : 

Nor moved u tongue those gallants among, 
Till Donald return'd again. 

44 O speak,” said his Ijoril, 44 by thy hopes of 
grace, 

44 Vi hat stranger niiist we hail f ’ 

But the haggard look of Donald's face 
Made his fult'ring word* to fail. 

44 It is n knight in some foreign guise, 

44 His like did I never helmhl ; 

44 For Uk* stony look of his lN*amlesB eyes 
4 ‘ Made my ve vq life-blood cohl. 

14 1 did him greet in fashion meet, 

44 And hade him your feast partake, 

4 ‘ But the voire that spoke, when ho silence 
broke, 

“Made tlie earth beneath me quake. 

44 O such a lone did tongue ne’er own • 

44 That dwelt in mortal head ;— 

44 It is like a sound from the hollow ground,— 
44 Like the voice of the eollin ’d dead. 

44 I hade him to your social hoard, 

41 But in ho will not hie, 

44 Until at the gate this castle's l^»rd 
•• Shall entreat him courteously 
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11 And he stretch'd him the while with a 
ghastly smile, 

14 And sternl? Ufjdo inc §ay, 

44 'Twaa no deputy’s task your gueit to ask 
44 To the feast of the woody bay.*' 

Pale grew the Huron, and faintly said, 

As he heaved his breath with pain, 

44 From such a feast os there was spread, 

44 J)o any return again ? 

44 1 bade my guest to a bloody feast, 

44 Where the death's wound was his fare, 

44 And the isle's bright maid, who my love 
lietray’d, 

44 She lore her raven hair. 

44 The sea-fowl screams, and the watch-tower 
gleams, 

44 And the deafning billows roar, 

44 Where he unhlest was put to rest, 

44 On a wild and distant shore. 

44 l)o the hollow grave and the whelming wave 
44 Give up their deoil again ? 

44 Doth the surgy wuste wall o'er its breast 
44 The spirits of the slain? " 

• 

Hut his loosen'd limits shook fast, and pour'd 
The big drops from his brow, 

As loudf'r still the third time roar’d 
Tint thund’ring gate below. 

44 O rouse thee, Huron, for niuuliood's worth ! 
44 hit good or ill liefull, * 

44 Thou must to the stranger knight go forth, 
44 And ask him to your hull." • 

44 Rouse thy bold breast," suid cadi eager 
guest, 

44 What boots it shrinking so ? 

44 Be it fiend or sprite, or murder'd knight, 

44 In God’s name thou must go. 

44 Why should ’si thou fear? doslthou not wear 
44 A gift, from tin* great Glendower, 

44 Sandals blest by a holy priest, 

44 O’er which nought ill liutli power.” 

All ghastly mile did the Huron quail, 

As lie turn'd him to tlic doorf 
And his sandals blest, by a holy priest, 

Sound feebly on the floor. 

Then back to the hall and his merry mates all 
He cast his imrting eye. 

44 God send tiler auiuin, safe back again ! " 
lie heav'd a heavy sigh. 

Then listen'd they, on the lengthen'd way, 
To his faint and less’ning trend, 

And, when that was past, to the wailing blast 
That wail'd us for the dead. 

But wilder it grew, ami stronger it blew, 

And it rose with an elricli sound, 


Till the lofty keep on its rocky steep, 

Fell hurling to the ground. 

f 

loch fearful eye then glanced on high, 

To the lofty-window’d wall, 

When a fiery trace of the Baron’s face 
Thro' the easements shone on all. 

Hut the vision'd glare pass’d thro' the air, 
And the raging tempest ceost, 

And never inorc, on sea or shore, 

Was seen Lord John of the East. 

The sandals, blclt b^ a holy priest, 

I .ay mmcatli’d on the swarded green, 

Hut never again, on land or mam, 

Lord John of the East was seep. 4 . 

— - ■■ • l 

MALCOM’8 HEIR. 

O oo not by Dufitorloch's Walls 
When tlu* moon is in the wane, 

And cross not o’er Diiutfirloch’s Bridge, 

The farther bank ( to gain. 

For there the Isidy ot the Stream 
In dripping robes you'll spy, 

A-singing to her pole wan Ualic, 

An elricli lulluby. 

And stop not at the house of Merne, 

On the eve of good Saint John, 

For then the Swath'd Knight walks his rounds 
With many a heavy moan. 

All swath'd is lie in coffin weeds, 

And a wound is in Ins breast, 

And he jioints still to the gloomy vault, 
Where they say his co/so doth rest. 

Hut pass not near Glcncmmar's Tower, 

Tim' the sun shine e'er so bright; 

More dreaded is that in tltc noon of day, 
Than these in the noon of night. 

The night-shade rank grows in the court, 
And snakes coil in the wall, 

And bats lodge an the rifted spire, 

And owls in the murky hall. 

On it there shines no cheerful light, 

But the deep-red setting sun 
Gleams bloody red on its battlements 
When day’s lair course is run. / 

And fearfully in night’s pale beams, 

When the moon peers o’er the wood, 

Its shadow grim stretch’d o’er the ground 
Lies blackening many a rood. 

No sweet bird's cliirning there is heard, 

No h^rd-boy's horn doth blow; 

But the owlet hoots, and the pent blast sobs, 
And loud croaks the carrion-crow. 
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No marycl! for within its Walla 
Was done the deed unblest, 

Andjm its noisome vaults the* bones 
Of a father’s murderer rest. 

He laid his father in the tomb 
With deep and solemn woe, 

As rumour tefls, but righteous Heaven 
Would not be mocked so. 

Tlierc rcAt his bones in the mouldering earth, 
By lord and by carle forgot; 

But the foul, tell spirit that in them dwelt, 
Rest hath il none, I wot! > 


44 Another night,” quoth Malcom's heir, 
As l)p turn’dhim fiercely round, 

And closely clench'd his ireful lumd, 
And stamp'd upon the ground: 


M v 

44 Another night within your walls 
44 l will not lay my head, 

41 Tho’ the clouds of heaven iny roof should be, 
41 And tlic cold dank earth my bed.” 


44 Your younger son has ni>w your love, 

41 And my stepdmne false your oar ; 

44 And Ins an* your haWks, and his ore your 
hounds, 

44 And liia your dark-brown deer. • 


At length full close before hiui shot 
A flash of sheeted light, 

And the high-arch a gate of Glencroman'g 
tower, .y 

Glared on his dazzled sig’it. 

r 

His steed stood still, nor'step would move, 

Up look'd his wistful Swain, 

And wagg’d his tail, and feebly whined ; 

He lighted down amain. 

Thro* porch and court he pass'd, and still 
His list'ning car lie bow'd, 

Till beneath the hoofs of his trampling steed 
The paved liall echoed loud. 

And other echoes answer gave 
From arches far and grand; 

Close to his horse ami his laithful dog 
Ho took his learlul stand. 

The nighl-hirds shriek’d from the creviced roof 
Ami the fitful Must sung shrill; 

Hut on? the mid-wuteh of the night. 

Were ull things hush'd and still. 

Hut ill the mid-watch of the night, 

When hush'd was ever}' sound, 

Faint, doleful music struck his ear. 

As if waked from the hollow groiimj. 


€i To him you have given your noble steed, 

4( As fleet as the passing wind ; $ 

44 Hut mo have you shamed before my friends', 
41 Like the son of u buse-bon* hind. " 


And loud and louder still it grew, 

And upward si ill it won*, 

Ti\J it seem'd at the end of tin* farthest aisle 
To enter the eastern door. 


Then answer'd him the whitc-hair'd chief, 
Dim was his tearful eye, 

44 Proud sou, thy anger is all too keen, 

44 Thy spirit is ull too high. 

44 Yet rest this night beneath my roof, 

44 The wind blows cold and shrill, 

44 Willi to-morrow’s dawn, if it so must be, 

44 E'en follow tliy way ward will.” 

But nothing moved was Mulcoin's heir, 

And never a woid did ue say, # 

But cursed his father in hi* # hcart, * 

And sternly strode away. # 

And his coal-black steed lie mounted straight, 
As twilight gather’d round, 

And at his feet with eager speed 
Ran Swain, his faithful hound. 

^ •# 

Loud rose the blast, yet nc'crthcless 
With furious speed rode he, 

Till night, like the gloom of acavern’d mine, 
Had closed o’er tower and tree. 

Loud rose the blast, thick fell the rain. 

Keen flash'd the light'ning red, 

And loud the awful thunder roar'd 
O'er his unshelter'd head. 


never did music of mortal make 
Such dismal sounds contain ; 

A horrid elricli dirge it seem'd,— 

A wild unearthly strain. 

The yell of pain, and the wail id’ wis*, 

And the short shrill shriek of four, 

Thro’ the wiiiiiowiiigsoiind of a furnace flume, 
Confusedly struck his cur. 

And the serpent's hiss, and the lyger'sgrowl, 
| And the famish'd vulture's ery, 

Were mix'd at times, as with measured skill, 
lu this horrid Jiaruiuny. 

Up hrizxled the locks of Malcom's heir, 

And his heart it quickly licut, 

And his trembling steed shook under his hand, 
And Swain cower'd close to his feet. 

When, lo! a faint light thro' the j*>rch 
Still strong and stronger grew, , 

And shod o'er the walls and the lolly roof 
Its wan and dismal hue. 

And slowly cnl'ring then appear'd, 
Approaching with soundless tread, 

A funeral l»and in dark array, 

As in honour of the dead. 



